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The  1952  Yearbook  grew  out  of  considerable  activity  at  the  grass 
roots,  beginning  in  1949  when  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion set  up  a  committee  to  study  ways  of  working  to  bring  about  de- 
sired change  in  teacher  education. 

The  study  was  initiated  following  a  survey  of  interests  among 
the  members  of  the  Association,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Executive  Committee: 

...the  membership  of  the  Association  was  asked  to  express 
preferences  among  a  list  of  fourteen  topics  suggested  for  study 
by  committees...  Responses  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  the 
topics  most  members  desired  to  have  studied...   This  topic  (ways 
of  working  to  bring  about  desired  change),  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire,  is  considered  to  be  of  basic  impor- 
tance.   Practically  everyone  who  responded  indicated  that  it 
should  receive  consideration.    There  is  little  doubt  that  many 
colleges  have  not  initiated  changes  which  staff  members  or  ad- 
ministrators consider  improvements  greatly  needed  simply  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  good  way  to  go  about  it. 
The  whole  area  of  human  relations  within  the  professional 
family  needs  consideration.  It  is  hoped  that  this  committee  will 
be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  this  critically  important  topic. 

The  first  step,  following  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  by  the 
president  of  the  Association,  was  to  invite  individuals  to  participate 
in  the  project.   The  response  was  excellent 

The  next  step  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
working  group.   The  plan  which  was  devised  was  to  meet  different 
sections  of  the  group  in  New  York  City  on  February  13  and  14  and  in 
St.  Louis  on  February  25  through  27,  1949.    At  these  meetings  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  study  were  explored:  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
study,  content  and  treatment,  and  methods  of  conducting  the  study. 
To  assist  in  this  exploration,  several  persons  prepared  and  distributed 
suggested  outlines  for  the  study. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  outlines  of  the  project,  from  the  inter- 
action of  the  participants  in  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  meetings,  and 
through  correspondence,  the  plan  for  the  study  emerged.   By  March 
1949  the  study  was  outlined  somewhat  in  detail,  and  specific  tasks 
were  indicated.   The  following  major  decisions  were  made: 
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1.  That  we  invite  interested  persons  to  prepare  and  submit  de- 
scriptive-analytical accounts  of  the  ways  in  which  change  was 
brought  about  in  colleges  and  universities  responsible  for 
teacher  education. 

2.  That  we  promote  the  organization  of  special  state  groups 
which  would  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  and  solicit  anec- 
dotal accounts  of  ways  in  which  change  was  brought  about  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  area. 

Sixteen  state  groups  were  organized.   Each  state  group,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  made  at  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  meetings, 
was  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for:    (1)  Identifying  problems  re- 
lating to  change,  (2)  Locating  colleges  and  universities  where  changes 
were  being  made  or  had  been  made,  (3)  Preparing  anecdotal  accounts 
regarding  change  for  publication  by  the  Association  for  Student  Teach- 
ing, and  (4)  Promoting  theoretical  and  practical  studies  of  ways  of 
bringing  about  desired  change. 

Following  these  preparatory  planning  activities,  there  was  need 
for  representatives  from  different  groups  to  meet  and  study  together. 
The  opportunity  for  such  cooperative  study  was  offered  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Association  set  up  a  workshop  in  Cullowhee, 
North  Carolina  in  August  1949.   In  preparation  for  the  workshop 
eight  anecdotal  accounts  of  the  ways  in  which  changes  were  brought 
about  in  selected  colleges  and  universities  were  submitted.    Plans 
were  made  to  evalute  the  anecdotal  records  as  to  content  and  method 
of  description  and  analysis.   It  was  anticipated,  also,  that  the  group 
in  Cullowhee  would  want  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  other 
problems. 

It  turned  out  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Cullowhee  group 
had  not  at  that  time  been  directly  associated  with  the  study,  so  we  had 
the  benefit  of  interaction  in  a  group  which  extended  its  membership. 

The  Cullowhee  group  contributed  to  the  study  in  several  signifi- 
cant ways:   in  identifying  factors  which  are  basic  to  bringing  about 
change,  in  defining  principles  which  relate  to  ways  of  working  to  bring 
about  desired  change,  and  in  describing  obstacles  to  change  in  teacher 
education. 

The  Cullowhee  discussion  of  obstacles  to  change  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  others  be  invited  to  contribute  studies  of  this  problem. 
This  was  done. 

Some  aspects  of  the  study  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  category 
of  unfinished  tasks.  There  is,  for  example,  the  suggestion  made  early  in 
the  planning  stages  that  a  continuing  publications  program  be  sponsored 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  ways  of  working  to  bring  about  change 
through  the  publication  of  special  bulletins  on  selected  topics  and 
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publication  of  articles  in  state  and  national  periodicals.   A  second  un- 
finished task  has  to  do  with  the  collection  of  anecdotal  accounts  not 
yet  submitted,  and  the  reports  which  can  be  expected  from  institutions 
where  change  is  now  in  process.    These  experiences  should  eventually 
be  shared. 

This  Yearbook,  then,  is  in  fact  a  progress  report  of  one  of  the 
study  committees  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching.    The  Year- 
book contains,  therefore,  the  data  which  has  been  made  available  thus 
far.    These  data— accounts  of  experiences  in  bringing  about  change- 
are  used  in  several  ways:    to  support  basic  principles,  to  indicate  a 
variety  of  specific  ways  in  which  we  may  work  toward  important  goals 
under  varying  circumstances,  and  to  define  some  problems  that  need 
attention.   As  in  any  study,  there  are  many  problems  for  which  there 
is  little  or  no  experience  to  draw  upon.   A  number  of  such  problems 
are  defined  in  this  study,  and  even  without  benefit  of  reported  experi- 
ence, we  freely  make  some  concrete  proposals  for  study  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  final  task  of  writing  the  Yearbook  was  assumed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  project.    This  in  some  ways  is  unfortunate.    For,  ideally 
the  writing  and  editing  should  have  been  done  by  more  than  one  per- 
son—as an  experiment  in  a  way  of  working  to  bring  about  desired 
change.   However,  the  continued  request  from  the  Association's  mem- 
bership for  a  report  on  this  study  made  it  appear  undesirable  to  take 
the  additional  time  that  would  have  been  necessary  had  more  than  one 
person  participated  in  the  writing  and  editing.    Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  chairman  must  assume  responsibility  for  errors  in  judg- 
ment and  for  any  unsound  advice  or  suggestion  in  the  report.    The 
hope  is  that  errors  are  in  the  minority,  outnumbered  by  the  instances 
of  sound  counsel. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  those  who  generously  gave  count- 
less hours  to  study  and  to  the  preparation  of  materials.  To  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association,  we  express  appreciation  of  its 
continuing  support  and  encouragement   We  are  especially  apprecia- 
tive of  the  continuing  interest  of  Dr.  Allen  D.  Patterson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  of  Dr.  Margaret  Lindsey  whose  idea  it  was  to  make 
this  study  and  who  gave  helpful  suggestions  and  critici'sms  as  the 
manuscript  was  in  process  of  being  written.   To  Mr.  Howard  B.  Leavitt 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  we  are  indebted  for  his 
contribution  of  the  bibliography.   And  to  Mrs.  Herbert  Englert,  the 
chairman's  colleague,  we  are  grateful  for  the  typing  of  the  manuscript. 

Erwin  H.  Sasman 
Willimantic,  Connecticut  State  Teachers  College 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  of  Working  to 
Bring  About  Desired  Change  in  Teacher 
Education 


PARTI 
OUR  PROBLEM  AND  PURPOSES 


We  propose  in  this  study  to  make  an  analysis  of  ways  of  working 
to  bring  about  desired  change  in  teacher  education.  We  are  primarily 
concerned  with  methods  of  cooperative  group  work  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  human  relations  in  colleges  .and  universities 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Some  of  the  specific  aspects  of  our  problem  are  sharpened  by 
an  analysis  of  obstacles  to  change  in  teacher  education.  Here  we  turn 
to  analyses  made  by  contributors  to  this  part  of  the  study. 

Similar  problems  were  independently  identified  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  contributors.   The  areas  of  common  concern  relate  to 
motivation,  techniques  of  cooperation,  leadership,  communication, 
structure  of  the  college  program,  and  the  use  of  human  resources. 


Motivation 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  obstacle  to  change  in  teacher 
education  relates  to  the  problem  of  motivation— the  desire  of  pro- 
fessional workers  to  improve  present  practices.   Four  aspects  of 
motivation  were  repeatedly  mentioned:   (1)  Lack  of  awareness  of 
problems,  (2)  Inertia,  (3)  Fear,  and  (4)  Resistance. 

Lack  of  Awareness  of  Problems 

The  following  quotation  from  an  analysis  made  by  one  of  our 
contributors  uncovers  some  pertinent  problems  we  must  face  if  we 
are  to  define  some  ways  of  working  to  bring  about  change  in  teacher 
education. 

An  obstacle  to  change  is  a  lack  of  awareness  of  problems. 
This  obstacle  is  a  common  one  and  has  a  variety  of  causes.  It 
may  be  ignorance  of  what  is  really  happening  in  the  institution, 
or  poor  leadership,  or  poor  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies 
necessary  to  the  formulation  and  solution  of  problems. 

From  the  foregoing  three  specific  tasks  are  suggested:   (1)  To 
describe  ways  of  working  together  to  define  problems  that  need  at- 
tention, (2)  To  define  leadership  processes  that  will  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  awareness  of  problems,  and  (3)  To  suggest  techniques 
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of  communication  that  will  sensitize  faculty  members  to  problems 
worthy  of  study. 

Inertia 

Some  of  us  seem  to  think  that  inertia  blocks  change.   One  educa- 
tor said  that 

Inertia  may  well  account  for  a  large  portion  of  "status 
quo"  teaching  in  all  areas  of  education.   It  requires  much  extra 
energy  to  pull  out  of  a  rut,  to  keep  abreast  of  recent  materials, 
to  keep  bibliographies  and  methods  up  to  date  and  vital.   It  is 
far  easier  to  use  the  textbook  and  assigned  readings  than  to 
arrange  for  and  take  a  field  trip  or  to  use  educational  films. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  seeker-of-the-easy-way-out  in  whom  we 
are  interested.   We  are  also  concerned  about  the  faculty  member  who 
once  was  a  vigorous  proponent  of  desirable  change,  but  is  now 
apathetic. 

Too  frequently  recognition  is  given  not  for  initiative,  new 
ideas,  or  experimentation,  but  for  adherence  to  established 
policies.    Often  neither  commendation  nor  monetary  reward 
comes  to  urge  energetic,  creative  faculty  members  to  keep- 
growing  themselves.   Occasionally  fellow  teachers  even  laugh 
at  new  and  untried  methods  of  their  more  ambitious  peers,  ex- 
press skepticism,  and  make  discouraging  comments  as  to  prob- 
able success.   Again,  the  innovator  with  a  new  idea  or  different 
suggestion  is  often  made  "it."   He  is  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  develop  his  idea.   He  is  overloaded  with  new  re- 
sponsibilities so  that  from  mere  lack  of  time,  he  is  forced  to 
regress  to  old  and  easy  ways  of  teaching. 

Here  we  have  the  suggestion  that  it  is  our  task  to  suggest  ways 
of  working  that  will  insure  the  continuous  growth  of  the  creative  fac- 
ulty member.   Perhaps  an  even  more  basic  obligation  is  to  invent 
ways  of  working  together  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  individual 
differences  among  faculty  members.   In  this  regard,  we  need  to  learn 
how  to  produce  a  climate  in  the  professional  family  that  will  provide 
the  permissiveness  and  freedom  for  each  person  to  contribute  in  his 
unique  way. 

Fear 

Fear  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  obstacle  to  change:   fear  of 
deviation  from  the  "tried  and  true,"  fear  of  pressure  from  groups 
making  changes,  fear  of  loss  of  prestige  and  status,  fear  of  what 
others  may  think,  fear  of  ridicule,  and  fear  of  the  assumption  of 
responsibility. 
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We  find  operating  a  well-known  principle  of  sociology—- 
that of  the  conservatism  of  the  older  members  of  the  group. 
These  older  teachers  not  only  do  not  want  to  change  themselves, 
but  they  also  do  not  want  the  younger  teachers  to  experiment. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  real  reasons  for  this  resistance  by  older 
teachers  are:    (1)  Fear  that  they  will  lose  prestige  by  unfavorable 
comparison  with  younger  teachers  doing  a  better  job,  and 
(2)  Fear  that  if  younger  teachers  do  a  better  job,  pressure  will 
be  put  on  all  to  change.   Such  change  would  require  the  older 
teachers  to  revise  their  established  philosophy  of  education  and 
to  learn  new  procedures— to  them  a  difficult  and  uninviting 
prospect. 

Fundamental  improvement  in  any  aspect  of  the  total  edu- 
cational enterprise  presupposes  the  freedom  to  inquire,  to  ex- 
periment, to  suggest  change.   Many  educators  today  hesitate  to 
suggest  major  changes  and  improvement  for  fear  of  incurring 
disfavor. 

Occasionally  the  individual  eager  to  attempt  new  methods 
is  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  possible  failure 
which  accompanies  all  adventure.   He  wants  freedom  but  ex- 
pects someone  else  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  if  failure  re- 
sults. 

Fear  as  an  obstacle  to  change  suggests  that  we  need  to  assume 
responsibility  for  developing:    (1)  Ways  of  working  to  satisfy  the 
basic  human  needs  of  security,  recognition,  and  belonging— a  major 
problem  of  human  and  group  relations;  (2)  Ways  of  working  to  pro- 
mote continuing  inquiry  and  experimentation. 

Resistance 

Resistance,  like  inertia  or  apathy,  appears  to  be  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  change.   Resistance  may,  of  course,  be  covert  or  open, 
passive  or  active,  and  may  center  on  the  protection  of  vested  interests. 
Resistance  to  change  may  lead  to  the  development  of  the  organized 
opposition  and  the  manipulator  who  maneuvers  the  creative  person 
into  a  position  of  futility.    Then,  too,  there  is 

The  sometimes  belittling,  dogmatic,  intolerant,  and  un- 
compromising attitude  of  the  aggressive  advocate  of  change. 
This  attitude  usually  arouses  the  hostility  of  those  opposed  to 
change  and  crystallizes  their  opposition  unalterably. 

If  we  squarely  face  the  phenomenon  of  resistance,  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  suggesting:    (1)  Some  ways 
of  working  to  give  security  to  all  members  of  the  faculty  group,  in- 
cluding the  opposition;  (2)  Some  ways  of  working  to  find  a  minimum 
area  of  working  agreements:   defining  common  hopes  and  aspirations 
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which  release  the  creative  energies  of  everyone,  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  diversity  within  unity;  and  (3)  Some  ways  of  harmonizing 
conflicts  while  working  toward  (not  compromising)  ideals. 


Techniques  of  Cooperation 

j 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  points  clearly  to  the  need 
for  the  development  of  insight  and  skill  in  techniques  of  cooperative 
group  work,    A  frank  statement  of  this  need  is  given  below  by  one  of 
the  contributors  to  this  study: 

Not  having  had  much  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make 
decisions  democratically  and  efficiently,  either  in  their  own 
formal  education  or  in  their  previous  teaching  experience,  fac- 
ulty members  of  teacher-education  institutions  need  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  democratic  participation  on  the  job.   Ignorance 
of  the  democratic  process  together  with  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  gain  proficiency  in  democratic  participation  and  action  is  an 
obstacle  to  change  in  teacher  education. 


Leadership 

Leadership  was  characterized  by  the  contributors  to  this  study 
as  being  either  laissez  faire  or  autocratic.    Both  types  were  described 
as  obstacles  to  change. 

It  has  been  said,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the 
statement,  that  administrative  leaders  in  American  education 
lead  in  one  of  two  ways:   either  they  make  decisions  themselves 
and  dictate  policy  and  procedure  to  their  staffs,  or  they  are 
afraid  they  will  impose  their  will  so  they  turn  over  decision- 
making  to  their  teachers.   Few  school  and  college  administra- 
tors have  learned  how  to  be  true  democratic  leaders;  to  avoid 
being  little  tyrants  or  dictators  (benevolent  or  otherwise),  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  avoid  shirking  all  responsibility  for  direct- 
ing, guiding,  stimulating,  and  inspiring,  on  the  other. 

The  teachers  working  undter  the  "dictator"  have  very 
little  opportunity  to  effect  changes  in  teacher  education  or  to 
learn  democratic  methods  of  participation  and  cooperation.    The 
teachers  working  under  the  'shirker"  are  leaderless  and  often 
spend  their  decision-making  time  floundering  around  in  com- 
mittee and  departmental  meetings  wondering  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  decide  and  to  do  what. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  study,  there  is  an  indication  here  that 
we  need  to  suggest  some  ways  of  working  to  facilitate  leadership 
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processes  which  include  the  total  faculty,  not  only  status  officers. 
This  task  includes,  among  other  things,  an  examination  of  the  concept 
of  leadership  as  a  process  which  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  status  officer. 

Our  concern  with  a  broadened  conception  of  leadership  includes 
another  aspect  of  the  problem:    legislation  *f rom  above. " 

Often  desired  change  is  blocked  by  dictation  from  the 
state  department  of  education,  the  board  of  directors,  adminis- 
trative heads,  deans,  department  heads,  directors  of  training, 
and  principals.    Many  of  these  persons  are  men  and  women  of 
short  vision,  and  they  refuse  to  see  any  other  light  than  their 
own.    They  get  into  positions  CM  imDortance  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  are  ill  equipped  to  fit  them  \veIL   It  is  sad  but  true  that 
many  persons  who  fail  as  teachers  go  back  to  school  for  a  short 
time  and  return  as  administrators  or  instructors  in  teachers 
colleges.    They  are  still  poor  teachers  and  try  to  cover  their 
inadequacies  by  dictation  of  policies  rather  than  take  the  risks 
involved  in  the  democratic  discussion  way  of  working. 

Uniform  requirements  for  certification  discourage  ex- 
perimentation...   There  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  the  belief 
that  progress  cannot  be  made,  regardless  of  institutional  and 
individual  effort,  until  legislation  moves  in  the  direction  of 
improvement. 

These  appraisals,  whether  we  concur  in  them  or  not,  sensitize 
us  to  another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  leadership:    the  importance  of 
widening  our  area  of  association  in  order  to  bring  about  desired 
change  in  teacher  education.    There  is  also  the  suggestion  that  we 
need  to  find  ways  of  working  to  increase  the  scope  of  leadership  re- 
sponsibility.  Closely  related  is  the  problem  of  communication,  de- 
fined subsequently. 


Communication 

One  of  our  contributors  defines  the  problem  of  communication 
as  follows: 

Inadequate  communication  within  the  profession  may  dis- 
courage one  who  would  attempt  change.   He  may  know  too  little 
of  what  others  in  teaching  are  attempting  and  achieving.    He 
may,  therefore,  feel  a  sense  of  being  outside  the  main  stream 
of  vital,  worthwhile  endeavor,  and  consequently,  he  may  lose 
impetus  which  outside  contacts  would  induce. 

Two  tasks  are  indicated:    (1)  Inventing  ways  of  working  which 
will  facilitate  communication  among  staff  members  on  the  campus, 
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and  (2)  Developing  techniques  that  will  promote  intimate  association 
with  vital,  off-campus  teacher  education  projects. 

The  next  quotation  from  one  of  our  reports  brings  the  problem 
of  communication  closer  to  the  day-to-day  doings  of  the  local  faculty. 

A  specific  illustration  of  how  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  direction  of  change  can  act  as  an  obstacle  to  change  is  the 
conflict  which  so  frequently  exists  between  the  subject-matter 
approach  to  teacher  education  and  the  so-called  professional 
approach.    This  conflict  often  results  in  the  splitting  of  college 
staffs  into  opposing  camps.   Both  camps  may  be  clamoring  for 
change,  but  the  change  sought  by  those  in  one  camp  is  often  op- 
posed to  that  sought  by  those  in  the  other  camp.    The  result  too 
often  is  virtually  no  change  at  all... 

Too  often  it  would  appear  that  those  in  each  camp  hope 
ultimately  to  make  relatively  impotent  or  at  least  to  weaken  the 
suggestions  of  those  of  the  opposing  camp.    Too  frequently  the 
possibility  of  compromise  and  cooperation  to  gain  a  common 
objective  is  overlooked... 

In  searching  for  a  cause  for  this  conflict,  we  soon  find 
that  much  of  it  results  from  faulty  communication.   Perhaps 
those  in  one  camp  do  not  fully  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
those  in  another.   It  is  often  rather  surprising  to  find  the  many 
points  upon  which  those  of  the  two  opposing  groups  can  agree 
when  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  understand  each  other's  views. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  suggestion  that  one  of  our  tasks  is  to 
find  ways  of  working  together  to  facilitate  understanding  of  differences 
and  to  define  common  purposes  around  which  the  total  group  can  unify 
its  varied  doings. 


Structure  of  the  College  Program 

That  the  structure  of  the  college  program  can  produce  frustra- 
tion, hence  limit  opportunity  for  growth  and  improvement,  is  indicated 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  field  report. 

A  common  obstacle  to  change  in  teacher  education  is  the 
program  set  up  by  the  college.   Schedules,  credits,  require- 
ments... are  all  a  part  (of  the  problem).   To  make  any  change  of 
importance  means  the  rearrangement  of  so  many  things  and 
the  cooperation  of  so  many  persons  that  the  members  of  the 
group  initiating  change  usually  give  up  before  they  start.    They 
are  busy  people  and  the  details  of  any  change  are  time  consum- 
ing. 
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Our  task  is  obvious:   To  experiment  with  ways  of  structuring  the 
college  program  so  that  change  will  be  facilitated. 

Closely  related  is  the  requirement  that  we  work  out  administra- 
tive procedures  which  will  release,  not  control,  the  creative  energy 
of  the  professional  worker.    This  includes,  among  other  things,  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  use  of  the  human  resources  in  the  local  insti- 
tution. 


Use  of  Human  Resources 

The  problem  of  the  use  of  human  resources  is  defined  in  the 
following  reports  from  the  field: 

Teaching  loads  or  service  loads  are  usually  such  as  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  discourage,  participation  in  study  groups, 
investigations,  and  experiments. 

Change  cannot  be  done  piece-meal  at  an  hour  or  a  two- 
hour  meeting  scheduled  once  a  month,  which  the  faculty  mem- 
bers attend  if  they  are  not  teaching,  conferring  with  students, 
or  otherwise  engaged. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  develop  some  ways  of  working  that  will 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  faculty  mem- 
ber.  Closely  related  is  the  problem  of  creating  organizational  tech- 
niques which  will  make  it  easy  for  individuals  and  groups  to  partici- 
pate in  important  activity. 


Summary 

The  common  concerns  identified  by  our  contributors  suggest 
that  our  study  should  take  into  account  two  large  problems:    (1)  Ways 
of  stimulating  faculty  recognition  of  need  for  change,  and  (2)  Ways  of 
facilitating  effective  group  effort  within  the  faculty. 

Part  n  of  the  Yearbook  deals  with  the  first  problem:   ways  of 
stimulating  faculty  recognition  of  need  for  change.   In  dealing  with 
this  problem,  we  make  the  assumption  that  the  recognition  of  need  for 
change  can  be  stimulated  by:    (1)  Developing  effective  interpersonal 
relationships,  (2)  Building  a  foundation  of  vital  personal  experiences 
which  are  non-professional  in  nature,  (3)  Building  a  foundation  of 
vital  personal  experiences  which  are  professional  in  nature,  and 
(4)  Developing  effective  leadership  processes.   These  aspects  of  the 
first  problem  are  treated  in  the  first  four  chapters. 

Part  IE  of  the  Yearbook  deals  with  the  second  problem:   ways 
of  facilitating  effective  group  effort  within  the  faculty.    Five  aspects 
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of  this  problem  are  considered  to  be  important:    (1)  Locating  and  de- 
fining common  desires,  (2)  Some  techniques  of  cooperative  planning, 
(3)  Testing  a  plan  of  action,  (4)  Organizing  for  effective  group  work, 
and  (5)  Sustaining  continuous  change.    These  aspects  of  the  second 
problem  are  treated  in  chapters  five  through  nine. 


PAETII 
STIMULATING  RECOGNITION  OF  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 


Our  analysis  of  obstacles  to  change  clearly  defines  a  basic 
problem:   the  development  of  motivation  to  bring  about  desired  change 
in  teacher  education. 

Change  in  teacher  education,  we  assume,  requires  change  in  our 
preferences.    To  change  our  preferences,  we  suppose,  is  to  learn. 
Our  task,  then,  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  motivation,  is  to  facili- 
tate the  learning  process.    To  facilitate  the  learning— changing— pro- 
cess, we  believe  that  opportunity  to  participate  in  activity  which  stim- 
ulates the  desire  to  change  is  necessary. 

But  we  are  not  certain  that  activity  will  produce  interest  in 
change.   We  recognize,  for  instance,  that  what  we  learn  under  given 
circumstances  depends  upon  what  we  see  in  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.   We  respond  to  those  things  of  which  we  are  aware. 
And  so  we  may  go  on  year  after  year  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way. 

Sheer  activity  is  manifestly  sterile.  What  we  need  is  change  in 
our  situation  so  that  we  see  something  different.   We  are  then  in  a 
position  to  react  to  some  new  aspect  in  the  situation.   In  short,  we  are 
motivated. 

Our  task,  consequently,  is  the  complicated  one  of  providing 
self-motivating  activity  which  will  afford  simultaneously  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  effective  use  of  our  customary  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  to  invent  new  modes  of  procedure.   This  task  we  consider  in  Part 
II  of  our  study. 
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Chapter  I 
DEVELOPING  EFFECTIVE  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  changing,  or  learning,  we  are 
obliged  to  take  into  account  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  individual. 
This  leads  us  to  the  proposition  that  most  of  the  important  basic  needs 
of  the  individual  are  satisfied  through  association  with  others.    One 
of  our  major  tasks,  then,  is  to  promote  the  development  of  effective 
interpersonal  relationships,  if  we  are  to  bring  about  desired  change 
in  the  faculty  member,  hence,  in  teacher  education. 

No  one  in  our  profession  need  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  human  relationships.    But  we  may  perhaps  profit  from  some  re- 
minders of  the  need  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  problem.    For 
this  purpose  we  quote  from  some  of  our  field  reports. 

In  one  institution  the  faculty  members  of  a  certain  de- 
partment do  not  associate  with  the  faculty  members  of  another 
department. 

...the  real  reasons  for  opposition  are  often  concealed 
from  the  person  himself;  he  is  convinced  that  his  opinion  is 
right,  even  when,  if  he  could  see  himself  more  objectively,  he 
would  often  be  the  first  to  change.    Because  we  are  so  often  un- 
conscious of  rationalization,  this  is  a  most  difficult  obstacle  to 
deal  with.   I  know  of  no  way  to  deal  with  it  except  to  study  the 
process  and  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  its  possible  ex- 
istence and  its  symptoms.   Some  of  these  symptoms  are  a  high 
emotional  charge  connected  with  an  opinion;  the  temptation  to 
call  those  who  disagree  silly,  stupid,  unprogressive,  out  of 
date,  or  other  derogatory  names;  and  certainty  that  one  is  right 
and  those  who  think  differently  unquestionably  wrong. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  true  that  we  do  not  have  the 
"know  how*  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  people.  We  meet  by 
departments  and  subject-matter  groups,  but  do  little  to  break 
down  the  barriers  existing  between  them.   We  talk  glibly  in  our 
conferences  about  desirable  practices  only  to  return  home  and 
find  some  person  or  persons  standing  between  us  and  our  goals. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  the  other  way  around.  We  get  highly  enthusi- 
astic about  certain  procedures  of  promise  only  to  find  that 
those  who  are  to  use  them  don't  know  how  or  are  afraid  to  try. 
In  either  case,  it  is  a  problem  of  learning  to  work,  think,  plan, 
execute,  and  evaluate  with  people  who  are  a  part  of  the  same 
program. 

16 
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The  faculty  in  the  college  or  university  is  undoubtedly  no  differ- 
ent from  other  human  groups  if  we  take  our  cue  from  the  reports 
above.  We  respond  in  varied  ways  to  situations.   We  have  the  same 
basic  needs  that  impel  other  human  groups  to  behave  in  one  way  or 
another.   And,  as  one  of  our  contributors  said,  we  need  the  "knowhow* 
for  dealing  with  people. 

The  fundamental  need,  if  we  are  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  our 
colleagues,  is  to  develop  creative  ways  of  promoting  effective  inter- 
personal relationships.   We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to 
make  some  suggestions  regarding  two  aspects  of  the  problem  of  inter- 
personal relationships:    (1)  Improving  relationships  with  our  colleague 
as  a  person,  and  (2)  Improving  relationships  with  our  colleague  as  a 
professional  worker. 


Improving  Relationships  with  Our  Colleague*  as  a  Person 

There  are  some  completely  simple  and  warmly  human  things  we 
can  do  to  improve  our  relationships.   But  perhaps  because  they  are 
so  simple,  we  seldom  think  to  do  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  *  watermelon  feed,"  reported  by  one  of 
our  contributors  to  this  study,  that  brought  together  some  faculty 
members  who  otherwise  met  only  in  rather  formal  situations  in  the 
institution.   Or,  the  "wallpapering  bee"  that  brought  together  in  a 
faculty  home  some  of  the  men  from  the  history,  education,  and  physi- 
cal education  departments  in  another  institution.   Or,  the  bridge  and 
canasta  parties  that  revealed  to  the  surprise  of  some  faculty  mem- 
bers the  human  side  of  an  otherwise  stuffy  colleague.   Or,  the  trip 
that  allayed  all  suspicion  that  Professor  Thus-and-Such  was  overly 
self-centered  and  ambitious.   Or,  the  camping  expedition  that  un- 
covered the  unique  talents  of  Miss  So-and-So:   her  cooking  skill  and 
her  sly  sense  of  humor. 

If  we  use  our  power  of  ingenuity,  we  can  find  many  other  ways 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  associate  as  a  person.   And  we  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  improved  human  relationships  so 
necessary  for  bringing  about  change  in  ourselves,  in  others,  and  in 
teacher  education. 

Knowing  our  colleague  as  a  person,  through  informal  situations, 
contributes  to  the  bringing  about  of  change  if  we  work  toward  care- 
fully selected  objectives.   These  which  appear  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  change  are  commented  upon  below. 
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Developing  Mutual  Interest  in  the  Uniqueness 
of  Personalities  in  the  Faculty 

Those  of  us  who  have  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  teacher 
education  must  assume  the  obligation  of  seeing  to  it  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  our  colleagues  have  the  experience  of  being  thoroughly 
enjoyed  because  of  their  uniqueness.   It  is  also  our  responsibility  to 
assist  others  in  learning  to  enjoy  the  uniqueness  of  personalities. 

The  techniques  are  as  simple  as  they  are  obvious:    to  be  on  the 
alert  continuously  for  the  small  and  large  ways  in  which  our  peer  is 
unique,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  others  the  uniqueness  which  we 
have  identified,  and  to  enjoy  and  use  the  uniqueness  we  have  discovered. 

Before  we  can  make  intelligent  use  of  uniqueness  we  need  to 
interpret  its  meaning.  We  interpret  by  attempting  to  make  some  gen- 
eralizations about  the  behavioral  patterns  of  the  faculty  member.    For 
example,  the  faculty  member  who  built  his  house  must,  we  think,  have 
some  tendency  toward  being  practical.    The  person  who  does  wide 
reading  in  different  fields  may  tend  to  be  philosophical  rather  than 
practical.   Someone  in  our  group  may  tend  to  be  both  practical  and 
philosophical.   A  generalization,  always  tentatively  formulated,  is  the 
basis  for  making  intelligent  use  of  the  uniqueness  of  our  co-worker. 

We  use  uniqueness  when  we  seek  the  fullest  possible  benefits 
from  the  special  competencies  of  our  colleague.    The  faculty  member 
who  is  practical,  for  example,  will  undoubtedly  assist  us  in  special 
ways:   predicting  ways  in  which  a  plan  may  or  may  not  "work,*  help- 
ing us  to  anticipate  some  of  the  problems  that  may  arise,  and  giving  us 
some  encouragement  for  experimenting  with  untried  procedures.    The 
faculty  member  whose  generalized  behavioral  pattern  is  characterized 
as  being  philosophical  will  make  his  unique  contribution:    suggesting 
a  variety  of  theoretical  ways  of  solving  our  problem,  helping  us  to 
keep  an  obstacle  to  change  in  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  total 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  encouraging  the  timid  per  son  to 
expose  and  share  even  partially  formulated  thoughts.   Help  thus  given 
results  in  mutual  benefit  both  for  the  person  who  is  philosophical  and 
for  the  one  who  is  practical. 

Whatever  the  generalized  behavioral  response  may  be,  our 
primary  concern  should  be  to  encourage  among  our  colleagues  the 
willingness  and  urge  to  be  benefited  positively  and  constructively. 
Even  from  the  most  negative  kind  of  behavioral  response  we  can  re- 
ceive benefit.   Always  our  task  should  be  to  consider  such  questions 
as  the  following:  What  value  for  us  is  there  in  our  colleague's  sug- 
gestion?  What  part  of  the  whole  truth  is  our  co-worker  revealing? 
How  can  we  use  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  idea  expressed? 

The  determination  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  all  vari- 
eties of  faculty  response  to  situations  is  important  for  several  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place,  when  we  attempt  to  use  the  other  person's  idea,  we 
are  on  our  way  toward  promoting  the  creative  development  of  our  col- 
league.   Second,  the  faculty  group  is  enriched  or  impoverished  in  re- 
lation to  the  desire  for  and  skill  in  learning  how  to  use  human  re- 
sources.   Third,  the  determination  to  make  effective  use  of  all  varieties 
of  faculty  response  to  situations  makes  it  unnecessary  to  "sell*  our 
ideas  to  others. 

The  tendency  to  want  to  "sell"  ideas  regarding  desired  change 
in  teacher  education  needs  careful  examination.    The  thought  that  we 
need  to  "sell*  an  idea  or  a  plan  for  change  in  teacher  education  grows 
out  of  several  erroneous  assumptions.    First,  the  assumption  seems 
to  be  made  that  some  individual  or  group  has  found  the  answer  to  a 
problem.   Second,  the  assumption  seems  to  be  made  that  some  indi- 
vidual or  group  is  right  and  that  others  are  wrong.    Third,  the  belief 
is  expressed  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  that  those  who  are  right 
must  change  those  who  are  wrong.   This  process  of  "make  a  plan  and 
put  it  over"  is  neither  practical  nor  sound. 

"Selling*  an  idea  or  plan  suggests  that  we  cultivate  the  other 
person  so  that  eventually  we  can  maneuver  him  into  our  way  of  think- 
ing and  doing.    This  the  clever  person  can  do.    He  can,  if  he  chooses 
and  especially  if  he  has  administrative  power,  study  the  individual 
with  the  idea  of  using  him  for  developing  some  predetermined  plan. 
This,  of  course,  is  manipulation.   Sometimes  the  person  with  a  pre- 
determined plan,  either  concealed  or  revealed,  mobilizes  the  faculty 
to  "rally  round,"  willingly  or  unwillingly,  through  loyalty  or  fear,  or 
the  desire  to  gain  and  maintain  status.    This  is  coercion  which,  when 
combined  with  the  process  of  manipulation,  is  insidious. 

Manipulation  and  coercion,  when  used  together  to  bring  about 
change,  influence  in  negative  ways  the  development  of  interpersonal 
relationships.    Our  concern  for  the  growth  of  constructive  relation- 
ships with  the  faculty  member  suggests  that  we  place  strong  emphasis 
upon  ways  of  cultivating  understanding  and  friendship  to  the  end  that 
the  special  competencies  of  our  co-workers  will  be  used  for  mutual 
benefit. 

Promoting  Recognition  and  Acceptance  of  Uniqueness 

Genuine  interest  in  the  ways  in  which  the  other  person  is  dif- 
ferent suggests  the  need  for  recognition  and  acceptance  of  uniqueness. 
The  problem  here  may  perhaps  be  clarified  by  describing  what  we 
tend  to  do  with  uniqueness  in  our  colleague. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  responses  to  difference  or  uniqueness 
in  the  faculty  member  are  amusement,  impatience,  and  intolerance. 
We  make  jokes  about  the  faculty  member  who  is  different.   Or,  in 
faculty  meeting  we  smile  behind  our  hand  or  chuckle  quietly  when 
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someone  behaves  in  accordance  with  the  stereotype  we  have  drawn 
about  him.   In  more  critical  moments  we  exhibit  nervous  impatience, 
and  sometimes  intolerance,  with  the  person  who  is  so  different  in  his 
manner  of  thinking  about  things  as  to  refuse  to  come  around  to  our 
way  of  doing  this  and  that.   We  condemn  him  for  lack  of  cooperation. 
At  worst  we  resort  to  name-calling. 

Amusement,  impatience,  and  intolerance  as  ways  of  responding 
to  differences  in  our  colleague  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  con- 
structive interpersonal  relationships.    The  victim  of  amusement  and 
intolerance  tends  to  become  uncomfortable  and  insecure  in  the  faculty 
group.   He  may  withdraw  from  the  group  and  become  apathetic,  or 
even  bitter  and  hostile,  depending  upon  the  circumstances.    As  he  does 
so,  the  amused  and  the  intolerant  use  their  new-found  power  in  such 
ways  as  to  crystallize  the  habitual  ways  of  doing  things. 

What  is  needed  is  a  continuous  striving  for  genuine  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  individual.    The  effort  must,  of  course,  go  be- 
yong  merely  being  nice  to  our  colleague  or  engaging  in  empty  verbal- 
ization.  We  need  to  invent  ways  of  working  that  insure  active  recogni- 
tion and  acceptance  of  the  individual. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  task  of  suggesting  some  techniques  that 
will  promote  active  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  individual  as  a 
person.   We  follow  these  suggestions  by  some  comments  about  the 
relationships  of  the  proposed  methods  to  the  problem  of  bringing  about 
change  in  teacher  education. 

There  are  some  relatively  simple  ways  of  working  toward  active 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  individual  as  a  person.    Three 
methods,  if  used  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly,  are  certain  to  promote 
recognition  and  acceptance:    (1)  Seeking  and  giving  advice,  (2)  Assist- 
ing our  co-worker  in  time  of  crisis,  and  (3)  Mutual  aid. 


Seeking  and  Giving  Advice 

We  may  seek  the  help  of  our  colleague  on  matters  pertaining  to 
our  personal  affairs.    For  example,  the  psychologist  may  be  asked  to 
give  us  some  help  on  a  problem  pertaining  to  a  child  in  our  family. 
The  specialist  in  English  or  social  studies  may  be  consulted  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  books  to  read  for  our  own  pleasure  or  information.    The 
art  person  in  the  faculty  may  be  invited  to  assist  us  in  a  home  decora- 
tion project.    These  specialists  and  others  in  the  faculty  are  usually 
happy  to  take  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  longer,  to  answer  our  ques- 
tions and  give  us  advice. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  specialist  who  has  a  hobby  not  directly 
connected  with  his  chosen  field  of  research  or  teaching.    There  is, 
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for  example,  the  English  instructor  who  has  made  a  hobby  of  antiques. 
Why  not  ask  him  some  time  to  go  on  a  shopping  expedition  to  assist 
in  appraising  some  colonial  chair  for  the  home?    The  man  from  the 
philosophy  department  is  interested  in  painting.  Why  not,  if  we  are 
interested  in  trying  our  hand  at  painting,  seek  his  help  in  purchasing 
a  painting  set  for  the  beginner  or  in  getting  a  lesson  or  two  in  the 
techniques  of  painting?   Whatever  the  special  interest  or  hobby  of  our 
colleague  may  be,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  seek  his  advice  and  help. 

The  value  of  seeking  and  giving  advice  as  a  method  of  improving 
interpersonal  relationships  cannot  be  overemphasized.   When  we  seek 
advice  we  assist  the  other  person  in  several  important  ways:    in  help- 
ing him  to  appreciate  his  special  worth  to  others,  in  promoting  status 
and  a  genuine  sense  of  belonging,  andin  developing  in  him  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  others  who  need  help.   When  we  seek  advice  we 
facilitate  growth  in  ourselves  in  significant  ways:    in  recognizing  our 
needs  and  in  developing  skill  in  assessing  and  using  functionally  the 
human  resources  available  to  us. 

When  we  assume  at  one  time  the  role  of  the  seeker-after-advice 
and  at  another  time  the  role  of  the  giver-of-advice,  we  create  in  the 
faculty  the  expectation  that  each  person  will  and  should  contribute  with 
complete  freedom.   We  consequently  produce  a  climate  that  makes  it 
possible  to  predict  a  creative  and  constructive  approach  to  the  solution 
of  individual  and  group  problems— a  basic  requirement  for  any  group 
which  aims  to  bring  about  change.    Thus,  as  we  develop  skill  in  the 
simple  ways  of  seeking  and  giving  advice,  we  become  proficient  in 
some  of  the  basic  skills  of  interpersonal  relationships  required  in  co- 
operative group  work. 


Assisting  Our  Co-Worker  in  Time  of  Crisis 

Interpersonal  relationships  are  enhanced,  also,  through  active 
assistance  in  time  of  crisis.   Here  we  ref&r  to  the  thoughtful  things 
we  do  with  and  for  our  colleague  when  he  must  meet  some  crisis  in 
his  personal  life:    illness,  accident,  loss  of  a  loved  one;  financial 
problems,  damage  of  property,  loss  of  home;  character  assassination 
and  attack.   Anyone  who  has  experienced  crisis  in  his  personal  life 
knows  what  it  means  to  be  lonely  and  isolated.   At  such  a  time  we  are 
sorely  in  need  of  a  thoughtful  word  and  deed.    Family  and  friend  often 
save  us  from  being  scarred  for  a  lifetime  by  some  devastating  ex- 
perience. 

That  a  time  of  crisis  affords  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
interpersonal  relationships  goes  without  question.    But  whether  or  not 
we  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  is  another  matter.   Many  of  us 
seem  seldom  to  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  "know  how"  for  helping 
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the  colleague  who  is  faced  with  some  critical  situation.  Perhaps  we 
can  learn  from  the  person— usually  it  is  the  very  busy  person  in  our 
faculty— who  finds  the  time  and  seems  to  have  the  "know  how." 

As  we  observe  the  faculty  member  who  seems  to  have  the  time 
and  the  "know  how,"  we  discover  the  simplicity  of  method:   calling  by 
telephone  or  writing  a  note  to  express  concern  and  give  encourage- 
ment, visiting,  sending  food,  sending  "my  child's  favorite  dress,"  col- 
lecting clothing  from  faculty  members  and  families,  having  a  carpen- 
tering "bee"  to  repair  property  damage,  sharing  a  favorite  book, 
taking  care  of  the  faculty  member's  children,  and  delivering  a  pre- 
pared warm  dinner  for  the  family. 

A  faculty,  motivated  by  good  will,  can  find  many  special  ways  to 
assist  one  of  its  members  in  time  of  crisis.    Moreover,  as  we  well 
know,  the  process  is  contagious.    The  more  experience  we  have  in 
assisting  at  a  time  of  crisis,  the  more  we  generate  good  will.    And 
the  more  good  will  the  easier  it  will  be  to  assist  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Good  will,  developed  through  interpersonal  relationships,  is 
capital  from  which  to  draw  when  we  strive  to  improve  our  ways  of 
working  together  to  bring  about  desired  change  in  teacher  education. 
More  precisely,  an  ample  supply  of  good  will  generated  through  inter- 
personal relationships  is  a  resource  to  be  used  when  we  have  dis- 
integration, disruption,  and  conflict  in  our  efforts  to  improve  teacher 
education.    Furthermore,  good  will  produced  in  time  of  crisis  leads 
us  eventually  to  expect  that  everyone  will  "put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel"  when  there  is  a  critical  situation  in  our  professional  work. 


Mutual  Aid 

We  usually  think  of  mutual  aid  as  a  way  of  helping  one  another. 
This  process  is  different  from  that  of  assisting  the  other  person 
without  expecting  anything  in  return.   Mutual  aid,  therefore,  refers  to 
a  way  of  working  in  which  the  individuals  involved  have  a  similar 
purpose  or  task  to  be  done. 

Like  the  processes  discussed  above,  mutual  aid  requires  active 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  individual.    This,  indeed,  is  the  first 
requirement.   We  examine,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  study  the  ways 
in  which  we  facilitate  active  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  person  within  the  process  of  mutual  aid.   Again,  as  before, 
we  shall  suggest  some  techniques  and  comment  upon  the  implications 
of  our  analysis  for  ways  of  working  and  bringing  about  desired  change 
in  teacher  education. 

For  our  analysis  we  shall  use  an  illustration  from  the  field:   a 
situation  in  which  faculty  members  assisted  one  another  in  building 
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and  remodeling  their  own  homes.    The  illustration  affords  opportunity 
to  observe  mutual  aid  as  a  process  and  as  a  means  of  building  the 
foundation  for  constructive  group  effort  in  teacher  education  through 
active  interpersonal  relationships. 

Interpersonal  relationships,  in  the  situation  to  which  we  refer 
here,  began  on  the  level  of  verbalization.    The  three  faculty  members 
who  happened  to  be  building  or  remodeling  their  homes  at  about  the 
same  time  shared  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  their  problems  and 
difficulties.    In  the  course  of  conversation  an  appraisal  was  informally 
•made  of  the  special  competencies  of  each  person,  and  the  discovery 
was  made,  as  might  be  expected,  that  each  faculty  member  had  some 
special  contribution  to  make  to  the  project  of  each  of  the  other  two 
persons.    This  led  to  the  next  suggestion:   that  each  of  the  three  col- 
leagues assist  the  other. 

The  three  faculty  members,  however,  did  not  associate  only  on 
the  verbal  level.    Talking  about  mutual  assistance  was  followed  by 
acting  on  thinking.    Having  recognized  and  accepted  his  colleague  as 
a  person  of  special  worth,  there  was  a  division  of  labor  on  the  scene. 
The  person  who  was  recognized  as  being  adept  at  wiring  assumed 
responsibility  for  that  specific  task.    The  "wiring  expert, "  in  turn, 
accepted  the  special  services  of  the  person  who  knew  about  painting. 
Similarly  for  the  individual  who  had  the  necessary  skills  for  papering. 

Special  services  were  used  with  two  objectives  in  mind:   to  get 
the  necessary  job  done  and  to  teach  a  skill  to  the  person  who  needed 
and  wanted  to  develop  it.   In  other  words,  each  faculty  member  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  unique  contribution,  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  a  new  skill  which  he  could  use  in  the  immediate  situation  and  in 
the  future.    These  learnings  were  the  special  opportunities  afforded 
through  the  faculty's  mutual  assistance  project. 

The  learnings  for  the  faculty  in  the  mutual  aid  project  went 
beyond  the  mere  acquisition  of  skill.    For,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are 
implications  for  the  development  of  group  work  techniques  designed 
to  bring  about  change. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  experience  in  mutual  aid  is 
psychological.   Here  we  refer  to  the  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
of  interpersonal  relationships:   the  opportunity  to  know  through  talk- 
ing and  doing  that  we  have  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  our  col- 
league, the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  one  person  can  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  another,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  can  expect  as- 
sistance from  an  interested  and  sympathetic  group.    These  learnings 
are  essential  to  effective  group  work. 

Group  work  techniques  may  be  learned  through  experience  in 
mutual  aid.    For  we  note  that  the  following  processes  are  involved  in 
a  mutual  assistance  project:   (1)  Finding  a  similar  or  common 
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purpose,  (2)  Recognizing  and  accepting  the  individual  for  his  special 
worth  in  accomplishing  a  specific  purpose,  (3)  Defining  needs  that 
must  be  met,  (4)  Dividing  the  labor  in  accordance  with  recognized 
competencies,  and  (5)  Learning  new  skills  and  insights  in  association 
with  others  as  the  group  works  toward  its  objective. 

The  fifth  step— learning  new  skills  and  insights  in  association 
with  others— suggests  a  way  of  bringing  about  change  through  mutual 
aid.   We  observed  in  the  illustration  given  above  that  the  faculty  mem- 
ber with  a  special  competency  taught  his  colleague  the  special  skill. 
In  other  words,  one  person  helped  to  bring  about  change  in  the  other. 

Change  seems  to  depend  upon  two  important  conditions:   a  com- 
pelling interest  and  the  opportunity  to  draw  upon  skill  and  insight  al- 
ready developed.   As  we  saw  in  the  house -building  and  remodeling 
project,  each  person  had  an  active  interest  or  purpose.   Each  person 
had  some  special  and  rather  highly  developed  skill  that  was  used  as  a 
method  of  rendering  service.   Having  contributed  successfully  each 
person  grew  in  readiness  to  examine,  recognize,  and  do  something 
about  his  need  and  lack  of  skill. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  draw  the  conclusions  that  change  can  be 
brought  about  when:    (1)  The  participant  has  an  urgent  desire  to  ac- 
complish some  specific  task  that  is  of  common  concern  to  two  or  more 
persons;  (2)  The  participant  has  full  opportunity  to  use  his  most  high- 
ly developed  competencies  as  his  recognized  contributions  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  given  task;  and,  (3)  The  participant  has  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  new  learnings.   We  probably  should  advise, 
also,  that  the  extent  of  new  learnings  required  in  a  given  situation 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  lest  the  learner  become  overwhelmed 
by  seemingly  impossible  demands.   Each  learning  situation  should 
provide  maximum  opportunity  for  successful  performance  and  mini- 
mum occasion  for  the  strain  and  stress  that  come  with  learning  or 
changing. 

A  learning  situation  thus  developed  with  our  colleague  as  a  per- 
son contributes  in  significant  ways  to  the  improvement  of  interper- 
sonal relationships:   in  meeting  the  need  for  emotional  response  from 
others,  in  developing  likeness  among  faculty  members  in  so  far  as 
difference  causes  discomfort,  in  gaining  security,  in  working  toward 
mutual  trust  of  one  another,  and  in  helping  faculty  members  to  know  one 
another  so  that  predictions  as  to  response  may  be  made. 


Improving  Relationships  with  Our  Colleague 
as  a  Professional  Worker 

The  suggestions  we  have  made  thus  far  in  this  study  regarding 
ways  of  improving  relationships  with  our  colleague  as  a  person 
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obviously  relate  to  the  improvement  of  relations  with  our  associate  as 
a  professional  worker.   Our  success  in  improving  interpersonal  rela- 
tions in  professional  activity  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  objective 
toward  which  we  work.   Those  objectives  which  seem  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  problem  of  ways  of  working  to  improve  professional 
relationships  are  considered  next  in  this  study. 

Using  and  Developing  Likemindness  Among  Faculty  Members 

We  commented  previously  on  the  importance  of  developing  like- 
mindness  in  so  far  as  difference  causes  discomfort.   But  more  is 
needed  than  comfort  in  relationships  with  our  colleague.   For  comfort 
and  ease  of  relationships  with  a  colleague  will  not  necessarily  lead  to 
desirable  change.   As  we  well  know,  a  faculty  controlled  by  likeminded- 
ness  may  function  for  many  years  in  crystallized  ways  which  provide 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  change. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  develop  likemindness  which  will  facilitate 
change.    This  means  that  we  need  to  work  toward  carefully  selected 
goals:  the  freedom  in  our  relationships  to  share  ideas  that  seem 
clear-cut  to  us,  or  only  partially  formulated,  or  even  a  little  "crazy"; 
the  freedom  to  express  thoughts  without  fear  of  being  attacked,  stereo- 
typed, or  harmfully  gossiped  about;  the  freedom  to  express  ideas  with- 
out shocking  our  colleague  or  causing  him  to  be  unduly  upset. 

These  goals  suggest  the  need  of  developing  likemindness  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  comfortable  or  easy  for  us  to  take  the  risks  involved 
in  being  different.   This  somewhat  refined  definition  of  our  task  sug- 
gests, therefore,  that  we  aim  to  develop  likemindedness  which  will 
facilitate  the  free  and  full  use  of  the  creative  power  of  every  individ- 
ual in  the  group  to  the  end  that  through  the  mobilization  of  the  brain 
power  of  the  group  our  common  problems,  no  matter  how  difficult, 
will  get  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  consideration. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  can  develop  the  quality  of 
likemindedness  necessary  for  bringing  about  change.    Two  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  rather  careful  consideration:  (1)  Encouraging  faculty 
members  who  are  cordial  in  their  personal  relationships  and  who  have 
similar  interests  to  share  in  the  assumption  of  specific  professional 
responsibilities  for  the  institution,  and  (2)  Promoting  the  expansion 
of  the  scope  of  the  faculty  member's  activities  into  successively  wider 
groupings  in  the  professional  staff. 
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Encouraging  Faculty  Members  Who  Are  Cordial 
in  Their  Personal  Relationships  and  Who  Have 
Similar  Interests  To  Share  in  the  Assumption  of 
Specific  Professional  Responsibilities 

We  frequently  find  a  situation  in  which  several  faculty  members, 
usually  close  friends,  urge  that  a  certain  task  be  done.   For  example, 
the  campaign  may  be  to  schedule  physical  education  classes  in  the  late 
afternoon  in  order  to  extend  recreational  activities  beyond  the  usual 
fifty-minute  class  period.   Or,  the  plea  may  be  to  schedule  social 
studies  and  science  classes  during  the  same  hour  of  the  day  so  that 
the  instructors  can  have  their  classes  meet  together  when  it  seems 
desirable.   Or,  the  urge  may  be  to  prepare  cumulative  record  forms 
useful  to  the  instructors.   Or,  the  desire  may  be  to  plan  an  experiment 
in  which  the  art  and  social  studies  instructors  work  together.   Regard- 
ing such  projects  the  faculty  group  has  developed  likemindedness, 
which  was  undoubtedly  assisted  in  its  growth  by  cordial  personal  rela- 
tionships. 

Such  likemindedness  among  faculty  members  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  about  change  in  teacher  education.   Groups  which 
have  attained  likemindedness  should  be  given  opportunity  to  assume 
responsibility  for  planning  and  bringing  about  specific  change  in  the 
institution.1  We  propose  here,  in  other  words,  that  the  *  natural" 
social  and  special  interest  group  in  the  faculty  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  bringing  about  change. 

Some  of  us  may  question  the  desirability  of  encouraging  "natural" 
social  and  special  interest  grouping  in  the  faculty.  We  may  have  some 
fears  about  the  clique  that  is  given  power  to  plan  and  act.  We  may 
hold  that  to  permit  and  encourage  one  clique  is  to  encourage  divisive- 
ness  through  the  organization  of  many  groups.  We  may  contend  that 
a  likeminded  group  will  produce  onesidedness  and  imbalance  in  the 
total  program.   Such  concerns  as  these  have  some  validity,  and  they 
lead  us  to  the  next  suggestion. 


This  calls  for  premissiveness  from  the  administration,  the  total 
faculty,  or  both,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  institution 
functions*    Usually  in  the  line  -  and  -staff  organization,  the  adminis- 
tration is  expected  to  give  permission  for  planning  and  acting-on- 
planning.    Where  the  faculty  has  a  large  measure  of  u power ,"  the 
expectation  usually  is  that  recommended  change  will  be  sanctioned 
or  not  by  administration  and  the  faculty  through  joint  action. 
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Expanding  the  Scope  of  the  Faculty  Member's 

Activities  into  Successively  Wider  Groupings 

in  the  Professional  Staff 

To  meet  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  use  of  like- 
mindedness,  we  suggest  that  the  "natural"  interest  faculty  group  in- 
clude in  its  membership  other  persons  from  the  staff.    This  can  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Perhaps  the  simplest  suggestion  is  this: 
that  the  members  of  a  "natural*  interest  group  be  encouraged  to  in- 
vite their  less  intimate  friends  to  participate  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  some  specific  project.   Eventually  the  procedure  of  inviting  friends 
of  friends  will  result  in  somewhat  wide-spread  participation. 

A  word  of  caution  here:  We  should  not  expect  a  group  to  want 
to  include  others  until  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  explore  important 
aspects  of  the  group's  thinking,  until  the  group  has  sufficient  security 
to  take  the  risks  involved  in  including  persons  who  are  strangers  to 
most  of  the  membership,  and  until  the  group  has  organized  its  pur- 
poses regarding  the  venture  about  to  be  initiated.2 

Once  a  group  is  well  started  in  a  cooperative  venture,  there 
should  be  encouragement  to  seek  the  help  of  others:    those  who  have 
similar  hopes  and  aspirations,  those  who  have  special  competencies 
which  may  be  used,  and  those  who  profess  no  special  competency  but 
are  interested  in  working  with  others,  in  being  in  the  stream  of  chal- 
lenging activity. 

Wider  participation  can  be  stimulated  in  various  ways:   informal 
or  formal,  incidental  or  planned.  Whatever  method  is  devised,  our 
concern  should  be  to  invent  procedures  which  will  make  it  increas- 
ingly easy  for  one  person  to  relate  his  doings  to  those  of  another  in- 
dividual.   The  fundamental  problem,  therefore,  is  one  of  enlarging 
the  area  of  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  total  faculty. 

We  can  stimulate  the  other  person  to  become  a  member  of  an 
active  group  by  seeking  help  in  the  clarification  and  ^valuation  of  an 
idea  or  plan,  either  partially  or  rather  completely  formulated. 


2.  The  process  suggested  here  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  practice 
of  organizing  a  reformers'  group  functioning  on  the  principle  of 
disciple  ship.    In  our  estimation,  the  procedure  of  organizing  a  group 
around  some  "hero  leader'*  is  a  negation  of  sound  principles  of 
democratic  group  work;  the  principle  of  disciple  ship  connotes 
worshipful  response,  the  right  answer  held  by  someone,  the  task 
merely  of  implementing  some  person's  "grand  idea" — all  these  are 
anathema  to  individual  and  group  freedom  in  a  truly  democratic 
s  ituation. 
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When  we  share  a  partially  formulated  idea  of  plan,  we  usually 
become  involved  in  doing  such  things  as  the  following:   asking  him  to 
listen  to  us  as  we  fumble  and  reach  out  for  some  idea  that  seems  to 
want  to  make  its  appearance,  requesting  assistance  in  ways  of  expres- 
sing a  thought  we  are  striving  to  formulate,  inviting  him  to  state  an 
idea  which  is  in  opposition  as  a  way  of  helping  us  to  define  our  thought 
more  clearly,  getting  his  help  in  finding  the  small  related  parts  of  our 
idea  as  a  method  of  clarification,  soliciting  his  help  in  finding  the 
flaw  in  our  thinking  as  a  way  of  discovering  the  larger  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  asking  for  his  suggestions  regarding  aspects  of  our  idea  that 
we  have  not  taken  into  account.    These  techniques  may  be  used  to  good 
effect  when  we  are  having  informal  conversation  with  a  colleague  about 
an  idea  or  plan  only  vaguely  or  partially  evolved. 

When  we  seek  the  help  of  a  colleague  with  an  idea  or  plan  rather 
completely  formulated,3  we  extend  the  processes  suggested  above  to 
include  such  doings  as  the  following:   identifying  those  aspects  of  the 
idea  or  plan  which  should  be  included  to  achieve  wholeness  or  com- 
pleteness, suggesting  aspects  which  are  not  but  should  be  included, 
and  receiving  suggestions  regarding  aspects  which  are  included  but 
should  not  be.    To  get  these  responses  from  our  colleague,  we  may 
ask  questions  such  as  the  following:   "What  have  we  proposed  which 
you  think  should  be  included?  *   "What  have  we  neglected  to  suggest 
that  should  be  included  in  our  idea  or  plan?"   "What  have  we  suggested 
which  you  think  should  not  be  included?  " 

We  can  stimulate  wider  participation  also  by  sharing  conflicting 
ideas.   Here  we  refer  to  the  process  of  seeking  to  understand  an  idea 
which  is  in  opposition  to  ours.   In  this  connection,  we  recommend  ex- 
perimentation with  a  variety  of  ways  of  working  with  the  person  who 
opposes  us,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  objective  that  we  need  to 
work  toward  wider  cooperative  participation. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  the  person  who  disagrees.4   The  second  requirement  is 
that  we  create  a  relationship  of  cooperation:   assuring  the  other 


3.  Ideally,  of  course,  all  faculty  members  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved in  a  given  project  should  have  a  part  in  the  formulation  of  a 
plan  for  change.    But  total  faculty  participation  is  not  always  pos- 
sible or  practical.    On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  always  of  having 
committees  work  out  recommendations  for  change  and  having  rec- 
ommendations always  approved  before  experimentation  is  subject 
to  some  question. 

4.  This  is  given  emphasis  because  it  represents  an  area  of  neglect. 
We  are  prone  to  isolate,  if  and  when  we  can,  the  person  who  disa- 
grees. 
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person  that  we  are  sincerely  interested  in  his  idea— we  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  talk  with  Mm  unless  and  until  we  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested—making certain  that  the  other  person  knows  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  trying  to  change  his  way  of  thinking,  making  it  clear  that  we 
are  aiming  solely  to  understand,  and  indicating  that  our  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  to  enrich  our  own  thinking. 

When  the  other  person  is  convinced  that  we  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  and  respectful  of  his  different  way  of  thinking,  we  are  ready 
to  work  toward  understanding.   Some  of  the  processes  involved  in 
reaching  understanding  include:    listening  and  asking  questions  to  get 
the  other  person's  idea  "on  the  table,"  outlining  in  our  minds  or  in 
writing  the  major  parts  and  the  related  smaller  parts  of  the  idea,  say- 
ing back  to  the  other  person  what  we  think  he  is  saying  to  test  our 
understanding,  and  asking  the  other  person  what  he  would  do  if  he 
carried  into  action  one  or  more  aspects  of  his  idea. 

Eventually  as  we  work  toward  understanding  of  an  idea  in  con- 
flict with  ours,  the  other  person  may  give  us  an  opportunity  to  get  him 
to  understand  us.    This,  we  should  expect,  would  be  followed  by  an 
effort  to  compare  ideas,  to  find  an  area  of  agreement,  to  harmonize 
when  possible  an  area  of  disagreement. 

The  two  methods  of  promoting  wider  participation  discussed  in 
the  fore-going—seeking  help  in  the  clarification  and  evaluation  of  an 
idea  or  plan  and  sharing  conflicting  ideas— are  probably  most  produc- 
tive when  they  are  used  in  person-to-person  relationships.  We  pro- 
pose that  such  procedures  be  used  particularly  in  such  informal  face- 
to-face  situations  as  conversations  in  the  corridor  on  the  way  to  class, 
a  talk  at  lunch  time,  or  a  chat  in  our  colleague's  office. 

Our  personal-professional  relationships  will  be  productive  to 
the  extent  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  leads  we  have  for  continuing 
association.   In  this  connection,  we  make  the  following  suggestions: 

(1)  That  when  we  have  informal  discussions  with  our  colleague,  we  be 
on  the  alert  for  some  special  way  in  which  he  could  be  helpful  to  the 
faculty  group  which  is  undertaking  some  experimental  project; 

(2)  That  we  invite  our  colleague  who  is  aon  the  outside*  to  share  some 
special  idea  or  plan  with  a  working  group  in  the  faculty,  in  the  hope 
that  occasional  participation  will  pave  the  way  for  more  frequent  as- 
sociation; (3)  That  when  a  colleague  is  hesitant  about  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  some  special  faculty  committee,  we  ask  his  permission  to  tell 
others  about  his  idea;  and  (4)  That  when  we  have  a  conversation  with  our 
associate,  we  find  good  reason  for  continuing  the  discussion  at  another 
time:   to  examine  more  thoroughly  some  new  idea  that  was  exposed, 

to  talk  about  a  new  aspect  of  an  old  idea,  and  to  get  together  when  one  or 
the  other  person  has  a  "brain  storm"  that  came  as  a  result  of  further 
thinking  about  the  idea  under  consideration. 
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The  importance  we  have  given  here  to  the  process  of  creating 
effective  relationships  with  the  person  who  is  different  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  a  second  major  objective  which  appears  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  ways  of  working  to  bring  about 
desired  change. 

Using  and  Stimulating  Diversity  within  the  Faculty 

Implicit  in  what  we  have  said  about  extending  relationships  with 
our  colleagues  is  the  two-fold  requirement:    (1)  That  we  use  individ- 
ual differences  among  faculty  members  to  bring  about  change,  and 
(2)  That  we  encourage  diversity. 


Using  Individual  Differences 

Our  recommendation  that  use  be  made  of  individual  differences 
among  faculty  members  refers  to  the  process  of  relating  one  person's 
unique  way  of  doing  things  to  another  person's  special  way  of  doing 
things.   Such  relating  involves  processes  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. 

We  have  already  made  some  suggestions  regarding  ways  of 
working  which  will  enhance  relationships  with  the  person  who  is  dif- 
ferent:  developing  mutual  interest  in  the  uniqueness  of  personalities 
in  the  faculty;  promoting  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  individual 
through  seeking  and  giving  advice;  assisting  our  co-worker  in  time  of 
crisis,  and  mutual  aid;  and  expanding  the  scope  of  the  faculty  member  ?s 
activities  into  successively  wider  groupings  in  the  professional  staff. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  interpersonal  doings  is  dependent  in 
part  upon  the  development  of  three  basic  skills:    (1)  Assessing  our 
competencies  in  relation  to  the  specific  requirements  of  a  given  proj- 
ect, (2)  Sizing  up  the  competencies  of  the  other  person  in  relation  to 
the  demands  of  a  specific  situation,  and  (3)  Contributing  to  the  building 
of  an  environment  in  which  the  individual  can  change  with  ease  and 
relative  comfort. 

Assessing  Our  Competencies 

When  we  find  ourselves  in  a  group  free  to  plan  and  experiment 
to  bring  about  change,  either  small  or  large,  we  usually  begin  by  de- 
fining the  specific  tasks  that  need  to  be  done.   Quite  soon  the  special 
competencies  of  each  person  in  the  group  are  identified  and  evaluated. 
We  should  expect  that  in  a  "natural"  interest  group,  in  which  inter- 
personal relationships  have  been  highly  developed,  the  assessment  of 
competencies  would  be  thoroughly  and  forthrightly  made.   Frank 
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appraisal  in  such  a  group  can  be  achieved  without  taking  the  risk  of 
hurting  someone  or  bringing  about  a  deterioration  in  relationship. 
Such  a  group,  then,  should  be  ready  to  use  such  procedures  as  the  fol- 
lowing:   encouraging  each  person  in  the  group  to  identify  the  ways  in 
which  he  could  most  competently  and  comfortably  contribute  to  the 
specific  project  under  consideration,  stimulating  each  person  to  indi- 
cate the  new  experience  he  would  like  to  have  or  the  little  experiment 
he  would  like  to  try  as  a  way  new  to  him,  helping  each  person  to  iden- 
tify his  specific  lack  of  competence  as  well  as  strength  in  relation  to 
the  demands  of  the  situation,  seeking  ways  of  combining  strengths 
among  individuals  in  the  group  in  order  to  carry  out  with  success  a 
given  activity,  and  identifying  needs  which  no  one  in  the  group  can 
meet  with  assurance. 

Sizing  Up  The  Other  Person's  Competencies 

Identifying  needs  which  no  one  in  the  group  can  meet  with  as- 
surance provides  an  opportunity  to  size  up  and  use  the  special  com- 
petencies of  the  faculty  member  who  is  not  actively  participating. 
Here  the  group  actively  engaged  in  planning  some  project  may  use 
such  procedures  as  the  following:   making  tentative  decisions  as  to 
the  specific  ways  in  which  faculty  members  could  contribute,  explor- 
ing ways  of  approaching  the  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  group, 
arranging  individual  conferences  and  group  meetings  with  the  faculty 
member,  and  inventing  ways  of  stimulating  the  faculty  member  to  con- 
tinue in  active  relationship  with  the  group. 

When  we  make  tentative  decisions  regarding  specific  ways  in 
which  faculty  members  can  contribute  to  our  project,  we  are  involved 
in  the  process  of  matching  specific  jobs  with  the  recognized  competen- 
cies of  our  associates.    This  may  of  course  be  done  informally  through 
discussion.    Or,  the  group  may  decide  to  perpare  a  written  analysis, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  to  be  used  for  continuing  guidance  as 
the  plan  for  change  is  being  made  and  carried  out. 

When  we  explore  ways  of  approaching  the  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  our  group,  we  are  engaged  in  using  such  procedures  as 
the  following:   deciding  whether  or  not  it  would  be  best  to  have  an  in- 
dividual or  a  group  approach  the  faculty  member,  assigning  some  in- 
dividual or  group  the  task  of  making  the  approach,  and  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  ways  of  approaching  the  faculty  member. 

When  we  contemplate  individual  conferences  and  group  meetings 
with  the  faculty  member  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  group,  we  are 
involved  in  such  processes  as  the  following:   deciding  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  best  not  to  expect  that  the  faculty  member  would  wish  or 
would  consider  that  he  had  the  time  to  participate  in  one  or  a  series 
of  our  meetings,  and  planning  ways  of  conducting  our  meeting  should 
the  faculty  member  be  interested  in  joining  with  us. 
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Inventing  ways  of  stimulating  the  faculty  member  to  continue  in 
active  relationship  with  the  group  suggests  the  use  of  such  procedures 
as  the  following:   identifying  a  lead  which  the  faculty  member  gave  us, 
and  using  a  lead  as  an  opportunity  for  requesting  additional  help.   Con- 
tinuing association  can  be  promoted  by  expressing  sincere  interest  in 
some  suggestion  made  and  then  proceeding  to  ask  for  further  elabor- 
ation.  When  such  an  opportunity  arises,  we  can  say:   "In  the  early 
part  of  our  discussion,  you  said  something  which  interests  me  and 
this  group  very  much.  Would  you  be  willing  to  come  to  our  next  meet- 
ing to  elaborate  a  little  more  on  your  idea  ?*  In  doing  this  kind  of 
thing,  we  promote  recognition  of  an  idea  which  is  different  from  ours, 
and  we  contribute  to  the  building  of  an  environment  in  which  the  in- 
dividual can  change  with  ease  and  relative  comfort. 

Building  an  Environment  Conducive  to  Change 

When  we  use  individual  differences  among  faculty  members,  we 
are  developing  in  ourselves  the  expectation  that  we,  like  others,  will 
change.   The  faculty  member  who  associates  actively  with  a  variety 
of  different  persons  is  usually  aware  of  the  change  that  such  associa- 
tion brings  about   Active  association  with  a  wide  variety  of  personali- 
ties usually  results  in  change,  that  ranges  all  the  way  from  adopting 
some  little  mannerism  of  an  associate  to  revising  our  ways  of  thinking 
and  working.   We  discover  one  day,  for  example,  that  we  are  using  in 
our  informal  conversations  some  of  the  favorite  terms  or  words  of 
an  associate  we  admire.  We  find  that  we  have  adopted  somewhat  un- 
consciously the  discussion  techniques  employed  by  someone  whom  we 
respect.  We  sometimes  say  after  a  talk  with  someone  that  we  have 
changed  our  attitude  about  a  given  situation.   As  we  increase  the  scope 
of  our  association,  we  change  somewhat  unconsciously.   Eventually 
we  seek  association  with  others  with  the  expectation  that  we  will 
change.  We  reach  the  ultimate  in  human  relationships  when  we  de- 
liberately seek  the  help  of  others  in  order  to  make  some  needed 
change. 

When  we  use  the  help  of  the  person  who  is  different,  we  help  to 
build  an  environment  which  is  conducive  to  change.   To  build  such  an 
environment,  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  is  needed.   We  recom- 
mend such  procedures  as  the  following:   providing  a  maximum  of  op- 
portunity for  the  faculty  member  to  use  those  competencies  (special 
ways  in  which  he  is  different  from  others)  which  he  has  highly  de- 
veloped and  can,  therefore,  use  with  almost  certain  success;  encourag- 
ing small,  special  interest  groups  to  share  a  frank  appraisal  of  their 
doings  with  a  larger  faculty  group  in  the  hope  that  the  pleasure  and 
pain  of  changing  will  be  viewed  with  equanimity;  examining  the  ways 
in  which  each  of  us  changed,  and  encouraging  the  attitude  that  we 
and  the  other  person  can  change;  promoting  joint  acceptance  of 
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responsibility  for  success,  "sins  of  omission/  and  error  in  a  given 
project  to  avoid  discomfort  in  the  individual  or  the  desire  to  engage 
in  face-saving  response.    Face-saving,  embarassment,  discomfort 
and  stereotyping  are  kept  to  a  minimum  in  an  environment  which  is 
designed  to  bring  about  change.    The  environment  should  be  such  as 
to  make  it  easy  to  try  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  to  be  different 
from  our  fellow  worker. 


Encouraging  Diversity 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  need  to  use  the  differences  which  al- 
ready exist  in  the  faculty,  but  our  objective  should  also  be  to  encourage 
diversity.  We  refer  here  specifically  to  our  obligation  to  experiment 
with  ways  of  working  which  will  facilitate:    (1)  The  extension  of  pres- 
ent interests  of  faculty  members  and  the  consequent  development  of  a 
great  variety  of  ways  of  doing  things,  and  (2)  The  development  of 
skill  in  encouraging  and  using  a  variety  of  human  responses  to  situa- 
tions. 

The  first  objective— extending  present  interests  and  developing 
a  variety  of  ways  of  doing  things— calls  for  such  procedures  as  the 
following:   encouraging  active  recognition  of  individual  differences 
among  faculty  members,  stimulating  the  faculty  member  to  explore 
the  implications  of  his  special  interest  for  change,  giving  the  faculty 
member  the  freedom  and  support  necessary  for  extending  his  interest 
and  experimenting  with  his  special  way  of  doing,  stimulating  the  fac- 
ulty member  to  share  his  experience  with  others,  encouraging  others 
to  make  use  of  the  experience,  or  learning,  of  the  faculty  member  who 
has  a  special  interest. 

The  second  objective— developing  skill  in  encouraging  and  using 
a  variety  of  responses  to  situations— defines  our  obligation  to  experi- 
ment with  ways  of  working  with  the  dissenter,  the  doubter  or  skeptic, 
the  fearless  person,  the  fearful  individual,  the  optimist,  and  the  pessi- 
mist.  Our  responsibility  is  to  suggest  some  ways  of  working,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  varied  responses  to  a  given  situation  can  be 
used  constructively.   With  this  basic  proposition  in  mind,  we  propose 
experimentation  with  such  procedures  as  the  following:   encouraging 
faculty  members  to  express  their  hopes  and  fears  about  a  given  pro- 
posal, assessing  values  held  by  faculty  members  as  revealed  by  ex- 
pressed hopes  and  fears,  revising  values,  providing  ample  opportunity 
for  proposing  what  would  be  done  if  a  given  idea  were  carried  to  the 
action  level,  and  providing  adequate  opportunity  for  indicating  what 
would  not  be  done  if  a  given  idea  were  carried  into  action. 

The  freedom  to  be  different  releases  the  creative  energy  of  our 
colleague.   And  we  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  time  when  our 
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fellow  worker  will  look  for  the  opportunity  to  use  his  creative  power 
in  some  situation  involving  change. 


Summary 

We  make  the  assumptions  in  this  study  that  change  in  teacher 
education  requires  change  in  the  behavior  and  personality  of  the  fac- 
ulty member,  and  that  such  change  is  dependent  upon  association  with 
others.   The  fundamental  need,  then,  is  to  develop  creative  ways  of 
promoting  effective  interpersonal  relationships  with  our  colleague  as 
a  person  and  as  a  professional  worker. 

We  propose  to  develop  effective  interpersonal  relationships  with 
our  colleague  as  a  person  by:    (1)  stimulating  mutual  interest  in  the 
uniqueness  of  personalities  in  the  faculty  through  continuous  search 
for  the  small  and  large  ways  in  which  our  peer  is  unique,  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  the  uniqueness  we  identify,  and  enjoyment 
and  use  of  the  uniqueness  we  discover;  and  (2)  promoting  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  individual  through  advice  seeking  and  giving, 
assistance  in  time  of  crisis,  and  mutual  aid. 

We  propose  to  develop  effective  interpersonal  relationships 
with  our  colleague  as  a  professional  worker  by:    (1)  using  and  develop- 
ing likemindedness  among  faculty  members  through  encouragement 
of  "natural*  interest  groups  to  assume  specific  professional  responsi- 
bilities and  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  faculty  member's  activities 
into  successively  wider  groupings  in  the  professional  staff;  and  (2)  using 
and  stimulating  diversity  within  the  faculty  through  the  use  of  individ- 
ual differences  and  the  encouragement  of  diversity  of  interests  of 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  of  ways  of  responding  to  a  given  situation. 


Chapter  H 

BUILDING  A  FOUNDATION  OF  VITAL  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES: 
NON-  PROFESSIONAL 


The  hypothesis  we  offer  in  this  chapter  is  that  interest  in  change 
can  be  stimulated  through  participation  in  activity  which  has  little  or 
no  direct  connection  with  the  immediate  professional  responsibility  of 
the  faculty  member.   More  specifically,  we  assume  that  direct  expe- 
rience with  vital  social  problems  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  interest  in  change.    Such  experience,  if  personally 
vital  to  the  faculty  member,  builds  the  foundation  essential  to  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  about  desired  change  in  teacher  education. 

The  qualification,  indicated  above,  that  an  experience  should  be 
vital  implies  that  there  is  need  to  give  consideration  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  activity  in  which  the  faculty  member  may  profitably  engage. 
Three  types  of  activity  are  recommended:   (1)  Study,  (2)  Action,  and 
(3)  Study-Action, 


Study  Experience 

The  first  type,  study  activity,  refers  to  the  experience  of  getting 
and  sharing  facts  and  suggesting  solutions.   We  do  not  include  in  this 
category  any  activity  which  is  designed  to  experiment  with  suggested 
solutions,  or  to  act  on  thinking. 

A  study  activity,  if  it  is  to  produce  interest  in  change,  should  be 
guided  by  criteria  relating  to:    (1)  The  scope  and  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem selected,  (2)  Opportunity  for  extending  association,  and  (3)  Ways 
of  initiating  and  organizing  the  enterprise. 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Problem  Selected 

A  problem  selected  for  study  should:    (1)  Suggest  the  need  for 
change,  (2)  Be  broad  enough  to  suggest  a  variety  of  actions  which 
would  be  satisfying  to  a  number  of  different  persons,  and  (3)  Be  limited 
enough  to  make  clear-cut  observations  possible. 

Such  problem  areas  as  the  following  may  lead  to  fruitful  study; 
soil  erosion,  radio  advertising  and  programs,  city  planning,  social 
classes,  labor  unions,  juvenile  delinquency,  institutional  care  of  the 
aged,  women  in  industry,  the  Negro  in  the  American  community,  care 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  price  and  wage  control,  needs  of 
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deviates  in  modern  society,  and  the  changing  functions  and  scope  of 
government. 

Opportunity  for  Extending  Association 

A  problem  selected  for  study  should:    (1)  Suggest  the  need  for 
change  in  the  broader  community  in  which  the  faculty  member  now  has 
only  secondary  relationships,  (2)  Transcend  self  and  thus  suggest  the 
need  for  cooperative  community  effort,  and  (3)  Be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude persons  representing  a  great  variety  of  interests  and  vocational 
or  professional  preferences. 

Here  we  have  in  mind  the  selection  of  a  problem  which  produces 
the  need  of  associating  with  individuals  who  are  likeminded  and  with 
those  who  are  different.   In  other  words,  our  problem  should  make  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  composition  of  groups.   Four  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  composition  of  groups  should  be  taken  into  account:    (1)  The 
tendency  to  respond  in  certain  ways  to  social  situations,  (2)  Back- 
ground of  information  about  a  given  social  problem,  (3)  The  need  for 
new  experience,  and  (4)  Vocational  or  professional  preference. 

The  tendency  to  respond  to  social  situations— whether  as  a  lib- 
eral, conservative,  or  reactionary— should  be  taken  into  account  when 
we  promote  the  development  of  study  groups.   There  may  be  times 
when  those  who  think  similarly  should  be  encouraged  to  meet  as  a 
special  group.   It  is  also  desirable  to  arrange  meetings  in  which  the 
liberal,  the  conservative,  and  the  reactionary  person  join  in  sharing 
information  about  social  problems  and  ideas  for  solution. 

Background  of  information  about  a  given  social  issue  will  un- 
doubtedly vary  among  the  members  of  a  study  group.    There  may  be 
occasion  when  those  persons  with  a  similar  background  will  want  to 
meet  by  themselves.    On  the  other  hand,  the  person  with  less  back- 
ground should  be  encouraged  to  participate,  for  he  can  obviously  gain 
considerably  from  exposure  to  problems  which  are  new  to  him.    The 
person  with  little  or  no  background  of  knowledge  about  a  problem  can 
also  contribute  to  the  growth  of  those  who  have  acquired  considerable 
information.   For  the  person  having  the  new  experience  can  help  to 
sharpen  for  others  some  aspects  of  a  problem  which  are  sometimes 
accepted  without  getting  real  meaning.    Thus,  for  the  informed  person 
the  recognition  of  need  for  change  is  stimulated. 

The  need  for  new  experience  is  implied  in  the  foregoing.   Here 
we  have  in  mind  the  importance  of  including  in  our  study  groups  the 
person  who  would  like  to  participate,  even  though  he  says,  "I'm  com- 
pletely ignorant  about  the  matter,  but  I'd  like  to  join  your  group,  if 
only  to  listen."   The  person  who  is  eager  to  have  a  new  experience 
has  much  to  offer  others.   His  participation  should  be  encouraged. 
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Finally,  the  factor  of  vocational  or  professional  preference 
should  be  taken  into  account.   There  should  undoubtedly  be  opportunity 
to  associate  at  times  only  with  those  persons  who  have  similar  voca- 
tional or  professional  interests.    However,  we  propose  also  to  en- 
courage association  with  persons  who  represent  a  variety  of  vocational 
and  professional  preferences. 

Ways  of  Initiating  and  Organizing  Study  Activity 

A  study  activity  should:    (1)  Start  with  the  genuine  interest  of 
some  person  or  persons,  and  (2)  Be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  membership  and  the  demands  of  the  situation. 

One  faculty  member,  for  example,  may  be  excited  about  a  spe- 
cific social  issue.   He  may  share  Ms  excitement  with  a  colleague.  A 
third  and  a  fourth  person  may  be  invited  to  participate.   Eventually 
someone  from  outside  the  institution  may  be  included:  the  local  doctor, 
the  president  of  the  local  parent-teacher  organization,  the  carpenter 
who  did  work  on  a  faculty  member's  house,  or  a  student. 

Spontaneous  and  unplanned  meetings  may  grow  into  informal 
"buzz  sessions"  held  in  homes,  club  houses,  and  public  places— wher- 
ever it  is  convenient  for  the  group  to  assemble.   Eventually  there  may 
develop  the  need  for  more  formally  organized  programs  of  study,  such 
as  reading  clubs  to  share  reviews  of  books  on  contemporary  problems 
and  forums  for  the  general  public. 

Through  such  experience  we  assume  that  the  recognition  of  need 
for  change  will  be  stimulated.  In  other  words,  we  suppose  that  knowl- 
edge, gained  through  cooperative  study,  is  one  way  of  stimulating  an 
awareness  of  a  problem,  and  the  consequent  need  for  making  some 
adjustment  or  change. 

However,  we  should  not  be  discouraged  when  study  does  not  lead 
to  action.  Study  alone  may  lead  only  to  the  recognition  of  those  prob- 
lems of  which  we  are  already  aware  and  about  which  we  are  inclined 
to  do  little  or  nothing.  In  short,  study  alone  may  produce  little  or  no 
change. 

Our  task  in  changing  ourselves  and  others  is  threefold:   (1)  To 
change  what  we  and  others  see  when  we  and  they  look  at  the  environ- 
ment, (2)  To  extend  our  and  their  vision  so  that  we  and  they  see  more 
and  more  of  the  reality  of  the  total  situation,  and  (3)  To  modify  our 
and  their  emotions  so  that  we  and  they  can  look  with  equanimity  upon 
the  new  reality  of  which  we  have  been  made  aware.   These  three  tasks 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  study  alone.   Direct  experience,  or 
action,  is  also  needed. 
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Action  Experience 

We  make  the  assumption  that  an  action  experience  can  help  to 
change  what  we  see  when  we  look  at  our  environment.    This  assump- 
tion is  based  on  the  theories:    (1)  That  we  never  respond  to  real  situa- 
tions in  the  scientific,  objective  sense;  we  respond  to  what  we  see  and 
the  way  we  feel  about  what  we  see;  and  (2)  That  a  particular  situation 
—our  field  of  awareness— determines  the  action,  hence  the  nature  and 
form  of  thought.    Thus,  when  action  or  conduct  is  changed,  a  new  type 
of  thought  and  feeling  emerge.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  need  to  experi- 
ment with  new  forms  of  action  in  order  to  bring  about  change  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  conduct. 

We  propose  for  study  and  experimentation  two  forms  of  action 
which  appear  to  have  power  to  develop  interest  in  change:  (1)  Imita- 
tive action,  and  (2)  Random  action. 

Imitative  Action 

By  imitative  action  we  mean  activity  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  mores.   Community  service  is  an  example.   Everyone,  particular- 
ly the  college  and  university  professor,  is  expected  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  some  way  or  other.    Those  who  may  be  reluctant  are  en- 
couraged to  imitate  what  has  come  to  be  the  classic  mode  of  behavior 
in  the  American  community.   And  this  sort  of  imitative  activity  should 
not  be  frowned  upon,  for  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  for  service, 
there  is  abundant  opportunity  in  community  service  for  bringing  about 
change  in  the  faculty  member's  environment. 

The  faculty  member  who  is  isolated  in  his  academic  world  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  community  activities.   In  this  connec- 
tion we  venture  to  propose  that  the  less  related  the  community  activity 
is  to  the  professional  interest  of  the  faculty  member,  the  better  it  will 
be.   Surely,  for  example,  the  instructor  in  Greek  history  could  profit 
from  some  experience  with  a  boys'  group  in  the  local  Y.M.C.A.   The 
English  instructor  could  profitably  extend  his  environment  through 
association  in  a  community-service  way  with  the  local  Grange.   The 
philosophy  professor  would  undoubtedly  extend  his  environment  if  he 
assisted  in  planning  and  conducting  a  door-to-door  fund-raising  cam- 
paign for  some  community  organization.   There  are  obviously  innumer- 
able opportunities  for  serving  the  community  in  ways  that  would  help 
to  change  what  the  faculty  member  sees  when  he  looks  at  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  imitative  type  of  action  experience  has  several  distinctive 
advantages.   In  the  first  place,  because  "everybody  does  it,"  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  the  faculty  member  to  be  fearful,  even  though  the 
experience  is  new.   Second,  because  "everybody  does  it,*  the  faculty 
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member  gains  in  status  and  strengthens  his  feeling  of  personal  worth 
and  significance.    Third,  the  gain  in  the  feeling  of  significance  pro- 
duces readiness  for  emotional  acceptance  of  new  knowledge  and  in- 
sight.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  change  in  what  he  sees  in  Ms  envi- 
ronment, and  there  is  change  in  his  mental  and  emotional  response. 

Random  Action 

As  actual  experiences  of  this  sort— the  imitative— are  accumu- 
lated, our  colleague  develops  readiness  to  experiment  with  the  more 
creative  type,  the  random  kind  of  enterprise.  Here  we  refer  to  the 
kind  of  activity  in  which  the  faculty  member  tries  first  this  and  then 
that  way  of  participating  in  non-professional  activity.    He  is,  shall  we 
say,  somewhat  more  courageous  and  experimental;  he  is  not  so  much 
controlled  by  the  requirement  that  he  should  do  something  because 
"everybody  does  it." 

The  person  who  is  moving  from  the  level  of  imitative  activity  to 
creative  random  activity  needs  ample  opportunity  to  try  this  and  that, 
even  though  he  may  be  ill  prepared.   His  action  may  be  impulsive, 
unrestrained,  and  uncensored.  However,  the  freedom  to  act  in  an  un- 
planned and  somewhat  uncontrolled  manner  should  be  encouraged. 
For,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  random  experience  can  stimulate  the 
recognition  of  need  for  change. 

The  processes  inherent  in  a  random  experience  should  contribute 
to  the  recognition  of  need  for  change,  for  we  note  that  the  unplanned, 
spontaneous,  and  impulsive  activity  provides  opportunity  for:    (1)  Ob- 
serving specific  aspects  of  a  situation,  (2)  Reacting  to  selected  parts 
of  the  situation  by  trial  and  error,  (3)  Discovering  a  specific  kind  of 
reaction  which  fits  the  situation,  and  (4)  Inventing  new  and  better  ad- 
justments when  the  situation  changes.   These  processes  obviously  are 
opportunities  for  stimulating  motivation  for  change. 

The  processes  involved  in  a  random  experience,  and  the  gains 
which  accrue  therefrom,  may  be  seen  in  an  episode  which  was  de- 
scribed for  this  study.  We  refer  to  the  experience  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber with  the  problem  of  interracial  relations. 

The  faculty  member  who  became  involved  in  the  problem  of  in- 
terracial relations  was  first  engaged  in  observing  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  hirfiself .   He  found,  for  example,  that  the  Negro  in  the 
local  community  did  not  have  adequate  opportunity  for  employment  in 
industry.   He  observed  that  no  barber  shop  was  available  to  Negro 
patronage.   He  learned  that  minstrel  shows,  which  stereotyped  the 
Negro,  were  a  common  form  of  entertainment.   He  noted  that  when 
amateur  plays  were  given  the  Negro  was  assigned  the  role  of  servant. 
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These  and  other  evidences  of  prejudice  he  observed  with  his 
"seeing  eye."   And  we  should  also  note,  to  paraphrase  Shelley,  that 
his  eye  saw  what  it  brought  to  the  seeing.   In  other  words,  he  saw  in 
his  particular  situation  what  his  field  of  awareness  permitted  him  to 
see.    (This  is  important  to  remember,  for  we  shall  note  subsequently 
that  a  change  was  made  in  what  he  saw  in  this  specific  situation.)   Or, 
to  put  the  matter  another  way:   He  was  on  the  lookout  for  evidence  of 
prejudice  and  social  injustice.   He  brought  to  the  specific  situation 
which  he  was  observing  the  knowledge  or  expectation  that  prejudice 
existed.   And  he  found  it  because  he  was  aware  of  it. 

Having  found  what  he  expected  to  see,  he  immediately  reacted. 
He  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the  Negro  in  the  specific  situation.   He 
expressed  his  antipathy  for  those  who  were  prejudiced.   He  campaigned 
against  shutting  out  the  Negro  from  employment,  against  closing  barber 
shops  to  the  Negro,  against  minstrel  shows,  against  stereotyping  the 
Negro— always  at  this  stage  in  his  experience  with  vigor  and  strong 
emotion.   In  short,  he  reacted  to  selected  aspects  of  the  specific  situa- 
tion by  trial  and  error  methods:    campaigning,  criticizing,  petitioning, 
informing,  and  so  on. 

As  he  struggled  to  gain  his  objective —getting  rid  of  prejudice 
against  the  Negro— he  stumbled  upon  an  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
community  agency  which  at  the  time  was  conducting  a  similar  cam- 
paign.  He  found  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  agency  that  he  and 
some  other  persons  discovered  a  rather  specific  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  combatting  prejudice:   the  promotion  of  legislation  which  would 
enforce  social  justice.   In  other  words,  he  discovered  a  specific  kind 
of  reaction  which  in  his  mind  would  fit  the  situation.   His  way  of  work- 
ing, in  so  far  as  his  field  of  awareness  directed  his  effort,  was  to 
compel  others,  to  exert  pressure,  to  force  others  to  come  around  to 
his  way  of  thinking  and  doing. 

But  something  happened  that  made  a  difference  in  this  faculty 
member's  way  of  thinking  about  the  problem  of  prejudice.   The  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself  changed.  He  found,  for  example,  that 
as  he  campaigned  against  prejudice,  a  good  deal  of  resentment  was 
created.   He  began  to  be  ridiculed  by  some  as  a  person  who  was  ob- 
sessed on  the  subject  of  prejudice,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken 
too  seriously.   He  found  that  some  persons  became  weary  of  discuss- 
ing prejudice.   He  observed  that  some  persons  avoided  using  the  words 
that  are  associated  with  the  phenomenon  of  prejudice,  but  he  had  the 
strong  suspicion  that  prejudice  still  resided  in  those  individuals,  but 
was  hidden  from  view.   He  found,  in  short,  that  his  situation  had 
changed. 

His  situation  had  changed  in  two  ways  which  served  as  motiva- 
tion for  bringing  about  change  in  himself.    First,  he  noted  that  for 
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many  persons,  antagonism  toward  and  weariness  with  the  subject  of 
prejudice  had  become  a  rather  generalized  mode  of  behavior  or  re- 
sponse.  Second,  he  observed  that  his  relationships  with  others  were 
deteriorating— a  factor  in  his  new  environment  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed him,  and  which  undoubtedly  contributed  most  to  his  determina- 
tion to  make  some  changes  in  his  way  of  doing  things. 

His  determination  to  change  his  ways  came  about,  to  give  one 
reason,  because  his  field  of  awareness  had  changed.   Or,  we  could  de- 
fine his  situation  in  this  way:    That  his  changed  situation  forced  his 
"seeing  eye"  to  include  in  his  field  of  operation  some  objects  which  he 
originally  blocked  out— such  objects  or  factors  as  the  production  of 
guilt  in  those  persons  whom  he  was  trying  to  reform,  the  response  of 
the  "sinner"  toward  the  "sin,"  and  the  relationship  of  the  reformer 
and  the  person  being  reformed.  We  could  also  hazard  the  guess  that 
the  reformer  in  this  instance  was  unaware  of  these  things  until  he  was 
treated  by  the  u sinners":   ridiculing,  avoiding,  isolating  the  reformer. 
These  forms  of  treatment  by  the  "sinners"  caused  the  reformer  in 
this  instance  to  be  disturbed,  and  he  shared  his  feelings  with  some  of 
his  associates  in  the  institution. 

There  ensued  some  informal  discussions  of  ways  of  changing 
people.   Several  important  problems  were  identified:   how  learning 
takes  place,  how  a  person  can  be  made  aware  of  his  need  without  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  guilt,  how  a  faculty  member  may  contribute  to  the 
bringing  about  of  change  in  the  social  scene  without  being  stereotyped 
as  an  unwanted  reformer,  how  a  faculty  member  can  contribute  to 
change  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  feeling  of  belonging,  status, 
and  security  in  his  relations  with  others. .  As  these  problems  were 
identified,  some  specific  experimentations  were  suggested  as  possible 
ways  of  responding  to  the  new  objects  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
faculty  member  found  himself. 

The  changed  situation  caused  the  faculty  member  to  invent  new 
and  better  adjustments.    Pressure  as  a  way  of  changing  people  in  re- 
gard to  prejudice  was  replaced  by  information— sharing  to  develop  in 
others  an  awareness  of  the  problem  of  bias  and  by  experimentation 
with  cooperative  ways  of  understanding  and  meeting  prejudice.  Instead 
of  his  original  emphasis  on  campaigning  against  prejudice,  there  was 
emphasis  on  educating  for  effective  intergroup  relations.   In  other 
words,  his  field  of  awareness  expanded  to  include  not  only  barber 
shops,  minstrel  shows,  and  the  other  objects  in  his  originally  narrow 
field  of  operation,  but  also  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  broader 
field  of  intergroup  relations. 

At  this  stage  in  his  thinking  he  had  an  opportunity  to  direct  some 
workshops  in  intergroup  relations,  an  opportunity  which  came  about 
because  of  his  known  interest  in  the  problem  of  prejudice.   This 
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opportunity  provided  needed  experience  in  acting  on  his  new  insight, 
in  experimenting  with  different  ways  of  educating  or  changing  others, 
and  in  gaining  recognition  and  status  as  a  citizen  and  professional 
worker.   Instead  of  exposing  others  and  telling  them  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do,  he  depended  more  upon  procedures  that  would  help 
others  to  identify  their  own  problems  and  find  for  themselves  better 
ways  of  doing  things  with  and  for  minority  groups.    He  engaged  in  co- 
operative planning,  experimented  with  such  techniques  as  socio-drama, 
assisted  in  cooperative  community  studies  of  intergroup  relations,  and 
promoted  school  experimentation  designed  to  improve  intergroup  re- 
lations. 

Now,  what  can  we  learn  from  this  somewhat  lengthy  analysis  of 
the  random  type  of  experience?   What  are  some  of  the  implications 
of  this  type  of  experience  for  ways  of  stimulating  the  recognition  of 
need  for  change? 

There  is  the  implication,  first,  that  a  random  experience  will 
stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change  if  our  colleague  is  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  try  this  and  that,  no  matter  how  ill-prepared. 
This  implies,  in  turn,  that  the  administration  must  be  willing  to  take 
some  of  the  risks  involved  when  a  faculty  member  wishes,  or  has  im- 
pulses, to  experiment  in  the  community.    This  sort  of  permissiveness 
should  be  encouraged  also  in  the  faculty  family:   the  freedom  to  try 
something  without  being  so  cautious  as  to  consider  it  necessary  to 
anticipate  all  the  risks  and  to  identify  lacks  in  knowledge,  the  freedom 
to  try  something  different  without  being  ridiculed  and  made  uncom- 
fortable, the  release  from  the  fear  of  being  "burned"  for  making  some 
mistake,  the  expectation  that  our  colleagues  will  "come  to  the  rescue" 
when  we  are  *  stuck,"  and  the  probability  that  our  faculty  family  will 
share  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  a  novel  experience. 

The  second  implication  is  that  a  random  experience  will  stimu- 
late recognition  of  need  for  change  if  our  colleague  has  an  opportunity 
to  extend  his  field  of  awareness.    This  implies,  in  turn,  that  our  co- 
worker  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  react  in  his  own  unique 
way  to  the  objects  which  he  sees  in  his  specific  situation.   He  needs 
time  to  experiment  with  his  distinctive  ways  of  responding  to  a  given 
situation,  no  matter  what  his  *  seeing  eye"  blocks  out  of  his  vision. 
If  he  has  permission  and  encouragendent  to  experiment  freely,  he  will 
eventually  become  aware  of  new  objects  in  his  situation. 

The  third  implication  is  that  a  random  experience  will  stimulate 
recognition  of  need  for  change  if  our  colleague  has  an  opportunity 
freely  to  seek  and  receive  help  in  responding  effectively  to  the  new 
objects  which  he  has  discovered  in  his  situation.    This  he  must  be  able 
to  do  without  a  feeling  of  exaggerated  discomfort,  loss  of  status,  or 
insecurity.   And  he  should  be  discouraged  from  expecting  specific 
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answers  or  from  making  resolutions  about  improving  his  ways.    In 
this  connection  we  offer  a  suggestion  which  we  think  is  highly  impor- 
tant in  ways  of  working  with  others  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of 
need  for  change:    That  when  our  colleague  seeks  our  help  we  are 
obliged  to  help  him  find  his  own  solutions  to  his  problems.   It  is  not 
our  task  to  give  him  our  answers  to  his  problem.   Our  primary  func- 
tion is  to  help  our  colleague  to  strengthen  himself,  to  assist  him  in 
generating  the  psychic  energy  necessary  for  a  creative  solution  to  his 
problem.    Advice  and  resolution  have  little  or  no  place  in  working  re- 
lationships which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  process  of  recognizing 
and  acting  upon  need  for  change.   Until  we  learn  how  to  facilitate  the 
strengthening  of  our  colleague,  there  will  be  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  continuity  of  experience— the  next  and  last  criterion  we  shall  de- 
fine. 

The  fourth  implication  is  that  a  random  experience  will  stimu- 
late recognition  of  need  for  change  if  our  colleague  has  an  opportunity 
to  generalize  upon  his  learnings  and  transfer  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge  to  other  situations.    This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  faculty 
member  who  had  an  experience  with  the  problem  of  prejudice.    He 
made  some  generalizations  about  the  learning  process  and  about  ways 
of  changing  people.   He  tested  these  generalizations  in  the  workshops 
on  intergroup  relations.    And  he  transferred  his  learnings  to  the 
teaching  situation  in  the  institution  in  which  he  was  working. 

The  report  from  the  field  indicates  that  the  faculty  member's 
learnings  in  the  intergroup  relations  workshops  were  transferred  to 
his  teaching  situation.    There  was,  for  example,  a  change  from  almost 
complete  dependence  upon  the  lecture  method  to  reliance  upon  a  vari- 
ety of  teaching  and  learning  techniques,  such  as  socio-drama,  the  use 
of  films,  field  trips,  small-group  discussion.    There  was  a  change 
from  almost  complete  teacher -dominated  planning  to  cooperative 
student-faculty  planning.    There  was  a  change  from  reliance  upon 
vicarious  experience  to  experimentation  with  ways  of  teaching  and 
learning  through  more  direct  experience. 

As  our  colleague  freely  experiments,  not  always  of  course  re- 
sponding in  a  studied  way,  he  gradually  builds  the  desire  to  develop 
the  controls  which  help  him  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  experience- 
the  more  disciplined  study-action  type  of  experience. 


Study- Action  Experience 

A  study- action  experience  is  different  in  some  important  ways 
from  an  action  experience.  In  the  first  place,  a  study-action  experi- 
ence implies  planning,  whereas  an  imitative  or  random  action  experi- 
ence .suggests  largely  unplanned  activity.    Second,  a  study-action 
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enterprise  signifies  planned  thinking;   action  alone  means  thinking 
after  acting.   Third,  study-action  denotes  control  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  objects  of  a  situation;  action  alone  indicates  mastery 
of  single  factors,  one  or  a  few  at  a  time.    Fourth,  study-action  infers 
foresight;  action  alone,  hindsight.   Fifth,  study-action  means  control 
of  the  whole  of  a  given  situation;  action  alone,  control  of  a  specific 
part  or  parts. 

The  distinctions  between  a  study- action  and  action  experience 
are  important  for  two  reasons.   In  the  first  place,  the  complexity  of  a 
study-action  experience  should  convince  us  that  most  persons  need  a 
background  of  experience  with  the  relatively  simple  unplanned  or  par- 
tially planned  action  enterprise  before  we  can  expect  positive  response 
to  disciplined  thought  and  action.   This  explains  our  emphasis  thus  far 
in  the  study  on  activity  which  does  not  require  highly  controlled  study 
and  action  procedures.   Second,  we  make  our  sharp  distinctions  be- 
tween study-action  and  action  in  order  to  come  to  a  clear-cut  definition 
of  some  of  the  processes  inherent  in  a  study-action  experience. 

Those  study- action  processes  which  promise  to  contribute  most 
to  motivation  for  change  command  our  attention  in  this  part  of  the 
study.  We  examine  the  following  processes:    (1)  Studying  the  whole  of 
a  given  situation,  (2)  Planning  ways  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  total  situation,  (3)  Taking  the  first  step  in  planned  action,  and 
(4)  Studying  the  total  changing  situation  in  order  to  plan  and  carry  out 
subsequent  actions. 

Studying  the  Whole  of  a  Given  Situation 

For  the  purpose  of  our  analysis  here,  we  shall  assume  that 
there  is  a  situation  in  which  there  is  maladjustment.   We  are  very 
much  concerned  regarding  what  to  do  about  it.  We  are  interested  in 
finding  the  best  possible  solution  to  the  problem— a  solution  which  is 
adequate  and  satisfying  and  which  will  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the 
problem. 

But  we  are  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  action  until  we  have 
studied  the  situation.   And  we  have  settled  that  we  must  become  aware 
of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  whole  of  the  given  situation.   Having  set 
such  control  over  our  doings,  what  are  the  involvements?    And  what 
are  the  implications  for  change? 

When  we  study  the  whole  of  a  given  situation,  we  engage  in: 
(1)  Locating  the  objects  in  the  situation,  and  (2)  Observing  and  inter- 
preting the  relationships  of  the  objects. 

When  we  locate  the  objects  in  a  given  situation,  we  look  for 
answers  to  two  basic  questions:  Who  is  involved  in  the  situation? 
What  is  involved  in  the  situation?  These  two  questions,  simple  though 
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they  appear  to  be,  will  lead  us,  if  we  are  willing,  into  an  excursion 
that  will  open  our  eyes  to  vistas  otherwise  blocked  out. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  chosen  as  our  situation  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  local  neighborhood  or  community.   Who 
is  involved?   What  is  involved? 

The  answers  to  these  two  questions  undoubtedly  depend  upon  our 
background  of  knowledge  and  experience,  upon  the  extent  of  our  field 
of  awareness,  upon  what  our  u  seeing  eye*  brings  to  the  seeing.   If,  for 
example,  we  have  little  awareness  of  the  problem,  we  would  probably 
answer  that  of  course  young  people  are  involved,  and  their  use  of 
leisure  time.   If  we  saw  the  situation  through  a  somewhat  expanded 
field  of  awareness,  we  would  probably  add  that  not  only  are  young 
people  involved,  but  their  parents  are  also  implicated.  And,  as  to  what 
is  involved,  we  would  contend  that  family  life  is  a  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion.   Those  who  have  even  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  situation 
would  probably  point  out  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  symptomatic  of 
maladjustment  in  our  society;  hence,  young  people,  their  parents,  and 
the  community  are  all  involved,  and  certain  social  processes  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  problem  of  delinquency. 

So,  as  we  examine  the  situation,  we  find  that  our  original  limited 
and  seemingly  manageable  problem  situation  becomes  increasingly 
complex.  We  begin  to  sense  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  or  strain,  for  we 
recognize  that  we  need  to  know  or  see  much  more  in  the  situation 
before  we  can  find  a  solution.   What  we  see  is  unclear.  We  need  help. 

We  seek  the  help  of  the  expert:  the  historian,  the  political  scien- 
tist, the  sociologist,  the  biologist,  the  physician,  the  psychologist,  the 
educator,  the  philosopher,  and  others.  We  use  the  expert's  knowledge 
to  assist  us  in  expanding  our  field  of  awareness  so  that  we  may  come 
to  see  more  and  more  of  the  whole  of  the  situation. 

We  find  when  we  get  into  the  expert's  field  of  awareness  that 
there  are  important  objects  which  come  into  view.   We  see  individuals, 
groups,  and  institutions.  We  become  aware  of  such  phenomena  as 
the  beliefs  and  values  which  people  hold,  the  "rules  of  the  game'  in 
the  specific  situation,  the  social  structure  which  defines  the  role  of 
the  individual  and  the  group,  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  the  known  and  the  unknown  facts 
about  the  situation.   In  brief,  we  have  been  helped  by  the  expert  to 
change  what  we  see  when  we  look  at  the  situation, 

Our  new  situation— new  to  us  because  we  see  some  objects 
which  were  originally  blocked  out-causes  us  to  change  our  definition 
of  the  problem.  Instead  of  a  single  one-track  meaning,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  work  out  a  multiple  definition  that  takes  into  account  a  vari- 
ety of  factors,  such  as  the  psychological  needs  of  people  for  status  and 
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security,  the  factor  of  interaction  through  association  in  the  group, 
the  biological  needs  of  the  individual,  the  social  forces  and  pressures 
which  created  the  situation,  political  strategy,  and  the  problem  of  dis- 
equilibrium in  the  struggle  to  realize  the  democratic  ideal. 

But  we  get  more  than  a  mere  photographic  impression  of  the 
multiple  objects  in  the  situation.    The  experts  assist  us  in  seeing  re- 
lationships between  the  objects.    For  example,  we  may  see  that  the 
psychological  need  for  status  has  a  functional  relationship  to  the  role 
of  the  adolescent  in  the  group— whether  the  group  is  the  family  unit 
or  some  organized  community  gang.  We  may  observe  a  very  active  - 
relationship  between  the  factor  of  social  class  in  the  community  and 
political  strategy— when,  for  example,  we  discover  that  those  who  have 
political  power  do  little  or  nothing  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
low-income  group,  thus  favoring  the  social  class  *on  the  hill."   We 
may  learn  that  the  people  in  our  specific  situation  hold  the  belief  that 
there  will  always  be  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  evil  and  the  good;  this 
belief  may  bear  a  close  relationship  to  community  response  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  assumption  being  that  the  poor 
who  are  always  with  us  have  the  problem  which  is  one  of  the  ever- 
present  evils. 

These  things  we  say  we  learn  about  our  situation.    To  say  that 
we  have  learned  is  to  admit  that  we  have  changed  our  ideas,  and  per- 
haps our  feelings,  about  the  situation.   More  accurately  stated,  our 
conclusion  should  be  that  the  situation  has  been  changed  for  us  by  the 
expert,  so  that  when  we  look  we  see  things  which  were  originally 
blocked  out.   However  we  interpret  our  experience  with  the  expert, 
the  most  important  change  or  learning  centers  on  attitude:   The  atti- 
tude, or  expectation,  that  if  we  look  at  a  situation  with  some  assistance 
from  others,  we  will  find  some  things  which  were  not  originally  there 
for  us. 

To  expect  to  find  something  new  and  different  in  a  situation  is  a 
behavior  tendency  which  is  exceedingly  important.   Of  supreme  im- 
portance, too,  is  the  desire  to  become  aware  of  as  much  of  the  total 
situation  as  possible.   Both  behavior  tendencies  have  important  impli- 
cations for  our  study  of  ways  of  working  to  bring  about  desired  change 
in  teacher  education. 

The  first  implication  is  obvious:   That  our  colleague  should  be 
encouraged  to  solicit  and  use  the  service  of  the  expert  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  factors  in  a  given  situa- 
tion.  In  this  connection  we  recommend  that  the  situation  being  ex- 
amined be  some  social  problem  unit,  somewhat  remote  from  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  the  faculty  member,  thus  facilitating  objectivity 
and  avoiding  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  guilt. 

The  second  implication,  a  refinement  of  the  first,  is  that  our 
colleague  should  be  encouraged  to  use  an  increasing  variety  of  special 
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services:   sociological,  psychological,  and  so  on.    The  reason  is  plain: 
To  provide  opportunity  for  uncovering  the  multiple  objects  and  their 
relationships  in  a  given  situation.   Again,  this  can  probably  best  be 
done  with  a  situation  which  carries  for  the  faculty  member  little  or  no 
emotional  coloration— feelings  of  blame,  fear,  or  incompetence  be- 
cause of  relatively  intimate  association  with  the^problem.    Therefore 
our  repeated  emphasis  that  a  faculty  member  should  have  experience 
with  a  social  problem  situation  rather  remote  from  immediate  pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

Our  third  implication  grows  out  of,  and  is  closely  tied  in  with, 
the  first  two  stated  above.  We  refer  to  the  need  for  a  feeling  of  suc- 
cess in  the  achievement  of  awareness.    Success  implies  enjoyment 
and  recognition  of  achievement.  Enjoyment  and  recognition  of  achieve- 
ment establishes  readiness  for  novel  experience.   Readiness  for  novel 
experience  generates  psychic  energy  for  creative  solution  of  the  mul- 
tiple problems  inherent  in  a  given  situation.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
our  colleague  should  have  a  maximum  of  success  experience  with 
others  who  engage  in  promoting  awareness  of  the  divers  factors  in  a 
situation.    This  means,  among  other  things,  the  removal  of  pressure 
which  would  make  the  faculty  member  feel  that  he  must,  whether  pre- 
pared or  not,  assume  responsibility. 

A  background  of  success  experience  in  looking  at  the  totality  of 
a  social  problem  situation  should,  we  think,  help  to  build  readiness 
for  and  skill  in  examining  a  total  professional  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.   Instead  of  patching  this  and  that  in  the  teacher  educa- 
tion curriculum,  we  should  be  motivated  to  use  our  maturing  "seeing 
eye*  to  locate  all  of  the  important  factors,  so  that  our  planning  will 
become  increasingly  inclusive  and  controlled,  less  partial  and  trial 
and  error. 

Planning  Ways  of  Me.eting  the  Requirements 
of  the  Total  Situation1 

Planning  which  includes  all  important  observable  factors— the 
objects  and  their  relationships  in  a  specific  situation— is  a  process 
which  can  stimulate  recognition  of  need  for  change.    For  when  we 
make  a  studied  plan  of  ways  of  controlling  a  specific  situation,  we 
make  some  important  assumptions  which  suggest  change. 

We  make  the  assumption,  for  example,  that  the  situation  is  con- 
tinuously changing,  and  we  therefore  anticipate  that  our  method  of 


1.   See  Chapter  VI  for  a  somewhat  detailed  treatment  of  planning.    At 
this  point  in  the  study  our  objective  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  studied  planning  can  contribute  to  motivation  for  change. 
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controlling  the  situation  will  of  necessity  need  to  be  changed  to  meet 
the  changing  requirements.  We  make  the  assumption,  also,  that  as  we 
"work  on*  the  changing  situation,  some  new  objects  and  some  new  re- 
lationships will  come  into  view,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  make 
changes  in  our  way  of  doing  things. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  a  situation  stimulates  a  recognition  of 
need  for  change.   The  very  fact  that  we  anticipate  change  is  indicative 
of  motivation  or  readiness.   But  we  must  recognize  that  we  antici- 
pated—were ready  for— change  because  we  became  increasingly  aware 
of  the  factors  in  the  situation.   In  a  word,  the  more  we  know,  the  more 
ready  we  are  for  what  happens. 

Thus,  as  we  build  a  foundation  of  experience  with  studied  plan- 
ning, we  develop  readiness  for  meeting  an  increased  number  and  vari- 
ety of  situations.   We  grow  less  inclined  to  become  disintegrated  when 
something  happens  which  we  did  not  predict.    The  more  experience  we 
have  in  planning  ways  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  total  situation, 
the  more  ready  we  are  to  predict  a  variety  of  responses  to  a  given 
situation.   The  more  aware  we  are  of  the  dynamics  of  group  life,  the 
less  will  we  become  unduly  disturbed  when  there  is  temporary  disin- 
tegration in  the  professional  family.  In  short,  through  studied  planning 
we  become  skillful  in  predicting  what  may  happen,  and  when  we  cannot 
predict  we  can  pool  our  experiences  to  invent  new  ways  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  event  which  was  not  anticipated. 

Skill  in  predicting  what  may  happen  in  a  given  situation  is  de- 
veloped when  we  have  experience  in  selecting  and  evaluating  limited 
actions  which  appear  to  have  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  wider 
goals  in  a  social  problem  unit.    Take,  for  example,  our  illustration  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  We  may  conclude  from  our  study  of  the  total 
situation  that  our  large  aim  should  be  to  encourage  families  in  the 
community  to  join  with  other  agencies  in  providing  educative  work 
experiences  for  young  people.   Our  large  aim  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  young  people  should  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  com- 
munity as  productive  members  of  society.  In  order  to  implement  this 
basic  principle  we  define  as  our  limited  area  of  action  an  experiment 
in  work  experience  in  selected  small  industries  in  the  community. 

Now  to  harmonize  our  limited  objective  with  the  larger  one, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  questions  which  we  are  obligated  to 
consider.  Of  primary  importance  is  the  question  of  the  possible  effect 
of  work  in  small  industries  on  the  larger  goal  of  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  young  people  as  productive  members  of  the  community. 
And  almost  immediately  we  find  ourselves  in  the  process  of  predict- 
ing what  will  happen  if  young  people  compete  with  unskilled  or  skilled 
workers,  if  young  people  do  better  than  adults,  if  young  people  are  ex- 
cused from  school  for  work  in  industry,  and  so  on.   Our  plan,  and  our 
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subsequent  action,  will  be  successful  in  great  part  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  skillful  in  anticipating  what  may  happen  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

Our  skill  in  predicting  what  may  happen  is  dependent  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  our  ability  to  change  the  specific  plan  of  action  as  re- 
quired when  we  relate  the  limited  goal  to  the  larger  one.   For  example, 
to  return  to  our  illustration,  we  may  predict  that  there  will  be  a  tend- 
ency to  exploit  young  people  who  have  work  experience.  We  conclude 
that  our  limited  goal- work  experience -does  not  have  the  best  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  larger  educative  goal.   The  immediate  goal  must, 
then,  be  modified.  We  change  our  plan  by  making  provision  for  super- 
vision of  work  experience  by  school  people,  for  example.  Here,  again, 
we  have  an  experience  with  change— the  experience  of  changing  a  spe- 
cific goal  in  order  to  have  the  best  possible  effect  on  a  wider  objective. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  conclude,  first,  that  one  way  to  stimulate 
recognition  of  need  for  change  is  to  have  experience  in  planning  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  of  responding  to  the  multiple  aspects  of  a  given  situation. 
This  implies  that  as  a  way  of  working  we  need  to  solicit  the  help  of  a 
variety  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  possess  some  special  sensitivity 
that  will  assist  us  in  producing  a  reasonably  comprehensive  plan* 
Through  interaction  with  different  persons  we  constantly  recognize  the 
need  for  change.   And  as  we  comprehend  more  fully  the  workings  of  a 
dynamic  situation  we  develop  in  ourselves  the  readiness  to  meet  what- 
ever is  likely  to  happen. 

Second,  we  suppose  that  recognition  of  need  for  change  can  be 
stimulated  through  experience  with  prediction.  We  propose,  therefore, 
that  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning  which  is  de- 
signed to  examine  quite  thoroughly  all  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
planned  action.  More  precisely,  the  opportunity  is  needed  to  predict 
the  series  of  events  which  are  set  off  by  a  specific  action.   Such  ex- 
perience will  be  most  profitable,  we  presume,  if  we  are  not  emotional- 
ly involved;  hence,  the  importance  of  engaging  in  prediction  in  connec- 
tion with  a  social  problem  unit.   For  we  assume  that  a  foundation  of 
experience  with  a  social  problem  will  facilitate  prognosis  in  a  given 
professional  situation. 

Third,  we  think  that  recognition  of  need  for  change  can  be  stim- 
ulated through  experience  with  the  unpredicted  event  We  suggest, 
therefore,  that  we  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  studied  planning 
which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some  unpredicted 
event.  Such  experience  will  contribute  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dynam- 
ic character  of  a  changing  situation,  so  that  as  we  take  the  first  step 
in  planned  action  we  expect  that  the  unpredicted  event  will  occur. 
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Taking  the  First  Step  in  Planned  Action 

When  we  take  the  first  step  in  planned  action,  we  almost  imme- 
diately set  off  a  sequence  of  events  which  stimulates  us  to  recognize 
the  need  for  change.  We  may  be  stimulated  to  make  some  change  that 
represents  a  refinement  of  procedure.    Or,  we  may  need  to  create  on 
the  spot  some  entirely  new  way  of  doing  something.   What  we  do  is 
dependent  of  course  on  what  we  see  when  we  participate  in  the  study- 
action  enterprise. 

The  implications  are  self-evident:   (1)  Recognition  of  need  for 
change  can  be  stimulated  through  the  experience  of  acting  on  thinking 
in  relation  to  some  social  problem,  and  (2)  Recognition  of  needfor  change 
can  be  motivated  through  experience  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  sequence  of  events  set  off  by  a  specific  action.   Implied  in  the 
foregoing  is  the  need  for  continued  study  of  the  total  changing  situation. 

Studying  the  Total  Changing  Situation 

Once  we  take  the  first  step  in  planned  action  we  become  involved 
simultaneously  in  the  processes  of  study  and  action.  What  we  do 
changes  the  situation  which  in  turn  motivates  us  to  do  something  dif- 
ferent.  And  when  we  do  something  different  the  situation  again  changes. 
Thus,  once  we  set  off  a  chain  of  events  we  find  ourselves  in  a  series 
of  situations  which  may  motivate  us  to  participate  in  continued  creative 
activity. 

The  following  conclusion  is  indicated:  Recognition  of  need  for 
change  can  be.  stimulated  through  activity  which  aims  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  changes  made  in  a  social  problem  situation  through 
planned  action. 


Summary 

We  offer  the  hypothesis  in  this  chapter  that  interest  in  change 
can  be  stimulated  through  participation  in  activity  which  has  little  or 
no  direct  connection  with  the  immediate  professional  responsibility 
of  the  faculty  member. 

However,  the  gains  to  be  made  through  participation  in  non- 
professional  activity  are  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  ex- 
perience.   Two  criteria  relating  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  experience 
are  suggested:    (1)  That  experience  be  such  as  to  provide  opportunity 
for  increasingly  intimate  association  with  the  reality  of  the  culture  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  (2)  That  experience  be  such  as  to  afford 
opportunity  for  varying  degrees  of  participation,  ranging  from  the 
study- about- a- social-problem  level  to  the  relatively  high  level  of 
controlled  study-action. 
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Three  types  of  non-professional  activity  are  defined:    (1)  Study 
activity  which  refers  to  the  experience  of  getting  and  sharing  facts 
and  suggesting  solutions,  but  excludes  acting  on  thinking;  (2)  Action 
experience  which  consists  of  imitative  and  random  activity,  largely 
spontaneous  and  impulsive;  and  (3)  Study-action  experience  which  im- 
plies planned  thinking  and  rather  highly  controlled  action.   Each  of 
these  three  types  of  activity  can,  we  think,  stimulate  the  recognition  of 
need  for  change. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  change  can  be  stimulated  through 
study  of  a  social  problem  which:    (1)  Suggests  the  need  for  change, 
(2)  Is  broad  enough  to  include  persons  representing  a  great  variety  of 
interests,  and  (3)  Is  limited  enough  to  make  clear-cut  observation 
possible. 

Recognition  of  need  for  change  can  be  stimulated  through  an 
imitative  action  experience  which:   (1)  Eliminates  the  fear  of  being 
different  because  "everybody  does  it/  (2)  Enhances  status  and  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  worth  and  significance,  and  (3)  Produces  readiness  for 
emotional  acceptance  of  new  knowledge  and  insight. 

Recognition  of  need  for  change  can  be  stimulated  through  a  ran- 
dom action  experience  which:    (1)  Permits  and  encourages  the  faculty 
member  to  experiment,  no  matter  how  ill  prepared;  (2)  Provides  op- 
portunity to  extend  the  faculty  member's  field  of  awareness;  (3)  Affords 
opportunity  freely  to  solicit  and  receive  help  from  others  in  order  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  new  objects  which  he  has  discovered  in  his 
situation;  and  (4)  Makes  provision  for  generalization  upon  learning 
and  transfer  of  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  other  situations. 

Recognition  of  need  for  change  can  be  stimulated  through  a  study- 
action  enterprise  which:    (1)  Encourages  the  use  of  the  expert  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  factors  in  a 
given  situation,  (2)  Provides  opportunity  to  plan  a  variety  of  ways  of 
responding  to  the  multiple  aspects  of  a  specific  situation,  (3)  Affords 
opportunity  to  become  skillful  in  prediction,  (4)  Provides  experience 
with  the  unpredictable  in  a  situation,  and  (5)  Develops  insight  into  the 
dynamics  of  a  changing  situation. 

These  experiences,  we  assume,  are  essential  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  motivating  ourselves  to  recognize  the  need  for  change,  and  if 
we  are  to  find  creative  ways  of  working  together  to  bring  about  de- 
sired change  in  teacher  education.  We  take  the  position,  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  this  chapter,  that  vital  experiences  with  social  problems 
somewhat  remote  from  immediate  professional  responsibility  is  neces- 
sary background  for  intelligent  treatment  of  the  workaday  problems  of 
teacher  education.   For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  view 
with  objectivity  a  social  problem  for  which  we  are  not  immediately 
responsible.   And,  in  the  second  place,  as  we  become  proficient  in 
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dealing  with  the  more  remote  problem,  we  develop  skill  and  insight 
needed  for  managing  the  problem  which  is  close  to  us. 

We  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  before  we  can  deal 
with  a  professional  problem,  it  is  necessary  that  we  build  a  back- 
ground of  experience  with  social  problems.   Our  recommendation  is 
that  we  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  growth  through  experience 
with  social  problems  while  we  work  toward  intelligent  management  of 
our  professional  doings. 


Chapter  m 

BUILDING  A  FOUNDATION 
OF  VITAL  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES:    PROFESSIONAL 

We  consider  in  this  chapter  the  development  of  professional  ex- 
periences which  will  stimulate  recognition  of  need  for  change.    This 
task  we  undertake  on  the  premise  that  a  foundation  of  vital  personal- 
professional  experience  is  essential  to  the  creative  development  of 
ways  of  working  to  bring  about  desired  change. 

We  begin  with  the  proposition  that  in  the  beginning  in  any  insti- 
tution, change  should  be  made  within  the  present  framework  of  the  pro- 
fessional program.   With  this  in  mind,  we  recommend  four  ways  of 
stimulating  recognition  of  need  for  change:    (1)  Working  on  ways  of 
improving  courses,  (2)  Participating  actively  in  special  short-term 
institutional  projects,  (3)  Participating  actively  in  some  long-term  in- 
stitutional projects,  and  (4)  Associating  actively  with  groups  and 
agencies. 


Working  on  Ways  of  Improving  Courses 

The  well-known  theory  that  the  learner  must  start  where  he  is 
suggests  that  change  can  be  made  within  a  course,  without  causing  ex- 
cessive disequilibrium  either  in  the  individual  or  group.    Three  ways 
of  working  on  the  improvement  of  courses  are  suggested:   (1)  Ex- 
changing information  about  courses,  (2)  Revising  course  content  and 
organization,  and  (3)  Experimenting  with  different  ways  of  conducting 
courses. 

Exchanging  Information  About  Courses 

To  become  motivated  to  exchange  information  about  our  courses 
is  not  difficult,  for  most  of  us  enjoy  telling  others  about  what  we  are 
doing.   Our  motivation  in  doing  so  will  undoubtedly  vary.  We  may, 
for  example,  want  to  share  information  because  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  what  we  are  doing.   Or,  we  may  want  to  tell  others  what  we 
are  doing  because  we  think  that  we  need  to  justify  our  contribution  to 
the  curriculum.   Or,  we  may  want  to  tell  about  our  course  because  we 
want  to  influence  others  in  the  faculty,  as  for  example,  when  we  tell 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  hope  that  the  lab- 
oratory teachers  will  carry  into  practice  some  of  the  things  we  ad- 
vocate in  theory.  Whatever  our  reasons  for  wishing  to  inform  others, 
here  is  motivation  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  stimulating 
recognition  of  need  for  change.       - 
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The  desire  to  exchange  information  was  used  in  one  institution 
to  bring  about  change.   We  shall  examine  the  procedure  used,  and 
draw  some  generalizations  for  our  study. 

At  a  meeting  on  November  1,  reports  were  heard  of  the 
content  and  nature  of  the  present  courses  in  education.   Discus- 
sion centered  on:    (1)  the  nature  of  the  courses  in  education, 

(2)  the  amount  of  overlapping  and  the  presence  of  gaps,  and 

(3)  the  effect  on  the  students  who  take  the  courses. 

More  detailed  study  of  the  education  courses  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  divisions  was  made  on  November  9,  with 
the  following  questions  arising  in  the  discussion: 

1.  Who  shall  teach  the  methods  courses? 

2.  How  shall  the  interests  and  work  of  laboratory  and  college 
staff  members  be  coordinated? 

3.  What  are  the  specific  experiences  provided  for  students  now 
in  the  professional  sequence? 

4.  What  is  the  methodology  of  our  college  instruction? 

5.  Is  the  present  student  teaching  program  adequate? 

6.  Is  there  sufficient  opportunity  for  students  to  grow  in  their 
understanding  of  human  growth  and  development? 

Undoubtedly  the  sharing  of  information  about  the  present  courses 
in  education  provided  opportunity  for  getting  satisfaction  from  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  desirable  aspects  of  the  program.    But  we  also  note 
from  the  questions  raised  in  the  discussion  that  certain  dissatisfac- 
tions were  indicated:   dissatisfaction  concerning  coordination,  quality 
of  experience  for  students,  and  methodology.    We  see  here  the  possi- 
bility that  sharing  of  information  about  courses  can  stimulate  the 
recognition  of  need  for  change. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  information-sharing  sessions  on  the 
education  courses  led  to  a  consideration  of  criteria  for  good  teachers, 
which,  in  turn,  evoked  interest  in  the  question,  "What  interest  do 
members  of  subject  matter  departments  of  the  college  have  in  pro- 
fessional education?"   This  led  to  further  sharing  of  information  about 
courses  in  literature,  anthropology,  science,  and  personal  hygiene. 

As  information  was  accumulated  the  faculty  became  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  for  a  broadened  conception  of  the  professional 
education  program.  In  short,  there  was  recognition  of  need  for  change, 
as  indicated  below: 

In  the  fall  of  1948  the  administration  .  .  .  appointed  a 
Professional  Education  Committee  ....    This  Committee  was 
delegated  the  responsibility  of  making  a  complete  study  of  the 
program  of  professional  education  in  our  college,  recommend- 
ing necessary  revisions  in  the  various  curricula,  and  assisting 
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in  the  process  of  whatever  curriculum  revision  might  result 
from  such  recommendations. 

When  the  Committee  began  its  work  it  was  discovered 
that  clarification  of  its  responsibility  was  needed.   A  statement 
regarding  the  scope  of  professional  education  seemed  necessary 
for  determining  the  function  of  the  Professional  Education  Com- 
mittee.   Through  discussions  it  was  apparent  that  there  was 
wide  variation  of  ideas  concerning  the  exact  parts  of  the  total 
college  program  which  might  be  defined  as  professional  educa- 
tion.  It  was  equally  evident  that  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  committee  members  regarding  the  nature  of 
these  experiences  which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  professional 
education  program. 

The  recognized  need  was  met  by  the  formulation  of  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  "every  aspect  of  the  entire  program  of  the  college 
student  preparing  to  teach  is  to  a  degree  part  of  his  professional 
education.  *    This  conclusion  led  to  a  series  of  events  which  represented 
change  in  the  college  program. 

We  conclude  that  sharing  of  information  about  courses:   (1)  Pro- 
motes recognition  of  the  special  ways  in  which  the  faculty  member 
contributes  or  may  contribute  to  the  ongoing  program  of  the  institu- 
tion, (2)  Creates  dissatisfaction  with  those  aspects  of  the  program 
which  need  adjustment,  (3)  Encourages  the  broadening  of  objectives 
for  the  total  institution,  and  (4)  Stimulates  teamwork  in  the  faculty. 
Implicit  in  these  larger  objectives  is  the  expectation  that  there  will  be 
change  in  course  content  and  organization. 

Revising  Course  Content  and  Organization 

Revision,  or  change,  of  course  content  and  organization  may 
come  about  in  a  variety  of  ways.   We  propose  to  give  consideration  to 
two  ways:    (1)  Change  involving  one  course,  and  (2)  Change  involving 
two  or  more  courses. 


Change  Involving  One  Course 

The  simplest  procedure,  undoubtedly,  is  to  make  changes  in  one 
course.    The  initial  change  can  be  relatively  minor,  such  as  the  pro- 
posal made  by  several  faculty  members  teaching  a  freshman  course 
in  the  Psychology  of  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment  "that  standard 
personality,  reading,  vocational  interest,  and  problem  check  lists  be 
utilized/' 

Change  was  suggested  by  the  situation  in  which  the  faculty  mem- 
bers found  themselves. 
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The  college  was  departmentalized.    The  course  in  Psy- 
chology of  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment  was  presented  as  a 
traditional  textbook  course.    The  purpose  of  the  course  as  given 
in  the  syllabus  was  to  help  young  people  to  make  a  desirable 
adjustment  to  the  new  environment  when  they  enter  college,  and 
to  provide  some  measure  of  guidance  as  they  look  forward  to  a 
confused  and  uncertain  future. 

The  method  was  the  traditional  textbook  method.    Pupils 
read  about  the  problems  that  college  students  encounter,  and 
read  the  author's  suggestions  for  being  "better." 

There  were  several  " trouble  spots":   lack  of  personnel 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  guidance,  failure  to  recognize  ad- 
justment as  being  a  highly  significant  problem  in  professional 
training,  non-functional  text  and  supplementary  materials,  lack 
of  guidance  program,  large  classes  preventing  teachers  from 
understanding  the  problems  of  their  students. 

The  problem,  defined  by  the  faculty  members  responsible  for 
the  course,  was  given  in  these  words:    "What  kind  of  program  can  be 
developed  which  will  insure  the  best  possible  personal  and  social  ad- 
justment for  people  preparing  to  be  teachers?"   In  regard  to  this 
problem,  the  faculty  members  reasoned  "that  behavior  is  changed 
through  the  active  participation  of  the  individual  rather  than  through 
verbalization." 

The  first  step,  as  already  indicated,  was  to  learn  more  about 
the  students  through  the  use  of  standard  check  lists.    This  action  led 
to  a  sequence  of  events  which  represented  change  not  only  in  the 
course,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  institutional  program:   use  of  some 
of  the  techniques  of  group  dynamics,  functional  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  preparation  of  text  and  supplementary  materials,  development 
of  a  reading  improvement  program,  establishment  of  a  cumulative 
records  system,  and  employment  of  a  guidance  director.  The  changes 
actually  made  brought  about  interest  in  next  steps  effecting  further 
improvements,  according  to  the  report: 

1.  Broadening  the  program  to  include  all  beginning  students 
(not  only  freshmen  in  the  Department  of  Education). 

2.  Acquisition  of  additional  trained  guidance  personnel. 

3.  Continued  development  and  refinement  of  procedures  for  using 
group  dynamics  to  effect  changes  in  individual  adjustment  in 
class. 

4.  A  reduction  in  load  of  classroom  teachers  for  more  effective 
work  in  classes. 

5.  Coordination  of  activities  of  classroom  teacher  and  the  guid- 
ance offices. 

6.  Recognition  on  the  part  of  all  staff  members  of  the  necessity 
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for  continuing  study,  planning,  work,  and  evaluation  designed 
to  make  the  course  actually  carry  out  our  objectives. 

These  changes,  the  actual  and  the  contemplated,  came  about 
after  the  first  step  was  taken  to  use  standard  check  lists  in  the  course. 
As  we  see  from  the  account,  some  major  changes  in  course  content 
and  organization  followed.  We  also  observe  that  the  series  of  changes 
in  the  course  led  to  some  modification  of  the  institutional  program. 

Our  examination  of  the  episode  reported  above  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  one  way  to  stimulate  recognition  of  need  for  change  is  to 
permit  and  encourage  our  colleague  to  make  some  modifications  in  his 
course.    The  change  in  the  course  may  be  either  small  or  large.    This 
implies,  we  judge,  that  our  co-worker  should  have  the  freedom  to  re- 
spond creatively  to  the  events  which  occur  once  he  has  taken  the  first 
step  in  planned  action.    For  if  the  faculty  member  is  frustrated  when 
he  gets  beyond  the  first  step  in  planned  action,  he  is  being  denied  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  vital  personal- professional  experience  so  es- 
sential to  the  creative  development  of  ways  of  working  to  bring  about 
desired  change. 

Moreover,  the  institution,  particularly  the  administration,  should 
stand  ready  to  adjust  to  the  changes  required  as  the  faculty  member 
pursues  his  objective.    This  demand,  we  observed  in  the  situation  de- 
scribed above,  was  met  when  the  administration  saw  to  it  that  a  guid- 
ance director  was  employed  to  meet  some  of  the  requirements  of  the 
change  produced  by  the  faculty  members.   Change  in  one  course  often 
requires  change  in  other  parts  of  the  institutional  program. 


Change  Involving  Two  or  More  Courses 

Change  in  one  course  is  easier  to  bring  about  than  change  in- 
volving two  or  more  courses.   The  reason  for  the  differences  in  de- 
gree of  difficulty  is  plain.   Change  in  one  course  usually  involves  one 
person  or  several  individuals  who  have  somewhat  like  interests  and 
behavioral  tendencies,  whereas  change  in  two  or  more  courses  vitally 
concerns  faculty  members  who  have  unlike  goals  and  inclinations. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  about  change  involving  two  or  more 
courses  need  not  deter  us,  however.   For  we  suppose  that  likeminded- 
ness  is  relative.   And  so  we  start  with  the  faculty  group  which  appears 
to  have  the  highest  degree  of  likemindedness. 

Likemindedness  can  contribute  to  change  which  involves  two  or 
more  courses,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  field  report: 

The  traditional  and  still  widely  prevalent  method  of  or- 
ganizing the  professional  sequence  in  teacher  education  curricula 
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is  to  have  separate  courses  in  some  or  all  of  such  subjects  as 
child  development,  educational  psychology,  techniques  of  teach- 
ing, tests  and  measurements,  elementary  curriculum,  philosophy 
of  education,  and  practice  teaching.    As  far  as  it  was  adminis- 
tratively possible,  practice  teaching  was  put  near  the  end  of  the 
sequence  in  order  that  students  could  apply  what  they  had  learned 
in  the  other  courses  to  the  practical  problems  involved  in  a  real 
teaching  Situation.   There  was  much  criticism  of  this  arrange- 
ment.  Students  said  the  courses  taken  ahead  of  practice  teach- 
ing were  somewhat  meaningless  because  of  the  lack  of  practical 
background.   Critic  teachers  said  the  students  lacked  ability  to 
apply  what  they  had  been  taught  in  theory  courses. 

Here  we  have  likemindedness  in  concern  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  curriculum.    These  simularly  concerned  are  the  supervising 
teachers,  the  theory  instructors,  and  the  students. 

Likemindedness  was  used  to  bring  about  change.   In  the  situa- 
tion referred  to  above, 

...  the  College  worked  out  an  integrated  plan  (in  which) 
the  theory  usually  taught  in  separate  courses  is  studied  at  the 
same  time  that  the  student  is  having  experiences  with  children. 
Thus  the  effort  is  made  to  build  up  theoretical  understanding 
and  practical  ability  simultaneously. 

The  integrated  plan  stimulated  activity  among  the  faculty  mem- 
bers originally  involved  in  teaching  the  separate  courses  and  in  super- 
vising student  teachers  by:  (1)  Determining  objectives  in  terms  of  com- 
petencies essential  in  the  elementary  teacher,  (2)  Selecting  experiences 
desirable  in  the  professional  sequence,  (3)  Planning  and  experiment- 
ing with  the  organization  of  the  integrated  course,  and  (4)  Providing 
for  necessary  flexibility. 

A  new  organization  emerged: 

The  students  are  divided  into  groups  and  assigned  to  a 
college  for  a  semester  or  a  year.  The  college  instructor  is 
called  the  group  leader.  The  groups  are  autonomous. 

The  experience  reported  in  the  foregoing  demonstrates  that 
recognition  of  need  for  change  can  be  stimulated  by  making  changes 
in  two  or  more  courses.   In  connection  with  this  proposition,  we  make 
the  following  recommendations:   (1)  That  likemindedness  in  a  part  of 
the  faculty  should  be  used  to  bring  about  change  in  two  or  more 
courses,  and  (2)  That  when  change  is  made  in  two  or  more  courses  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  which  is  provided  when  one 
change  produces  another.   As  we  saw  in  our  illustration,  the  freedom 
to  discard  separate  courses  led  to  change  in  general  and  specific  ob- 
jectives, which  led  to  change  in  the  nature  of  experience  for  students, 
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which  required  change  in  faculty  responsibility  for  a  group  of  students 
over  a  relatively  long  and  continuous  period  of  time. 

What  we  have  said  about  revision  of  course  content  and  organ- 
ization implies  that  experimentation  with  different  ways  of  conducting 
courses  stimulates  recognition  of  need  for  change.    We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  next  some  experimental  procedures  which  have  to  do 
more  with  the  conduct  of  a  course  than  with  its  content  and  organiza- 
tion, 

Experimenting  with  Different  Ways  of  Conducting  Courses 

Two  types  of  experimental  procedures  appear  to  stimulate  rec- 
ognition of  need  for  change:    (1)  Doing  cooperative  teaching,  and 
(2)  Using  the  community  as  a  laboratory  for  general  and  professional 
education. 


Doing  Cooperative  Teaching 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  faculty  members  may  join  in  co- 
operative teaching.    A  faculty  member  may,  for  example,  call  upon 
his  associate  to  give  a  special  lecture  or  to  participate  in  a  panel  dis- 
cussion in  some  class.    Or,  the  instructor,  while  retaining  control 
over  and  responsibility  for  a  given  course,  may  call  upon  a  faculty 
group  to  assist  in  teaching.   Or,  a  faculty  group  may  organize  itself 
as  a  panel  responsible  for  the  plan  and  conduct  of  a  course. 

We  take  for  illustrative  purposes  a  report,  submitted  by  one  of 
the  cooperating  institutions,  of  an  experiment  which  brought  together 
some  supervising  teachers  and  education  instructors. 

Two  short-term  experiments  were  planned  and  conducted 
with  juniors:   one  experiment  for  a  twelve-week  period  in  the 
spring  of  1946,  the  other  for  a  nine-week  period  in  the  fall  of 
1946.    Both  experiments  represented  an  effort  to  integrate  art 
and  language  arts  methods  courses  and  student  teaching  in  the 
junior  year.   In  the  first  experiment  supervising  teachers  rep- 
resenting the  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  grades,  and  the 
art  education  and  language  arts  college  instructors  participated. 
In  the  second  experiment  the  child  development  instructor  joined 
the  group  in  order  that  there  would  be  adequate  emphasis  upon 
children  in  the  effort  to  integrate  art  and  the  language  arts  in 
the  elementary  school. 

Plans  were  made  to  have  from  three  to  four  students  as- 
signed to  each  supervising  teacher  cooperating  in  this  integrated 
course,  thus  providing  student  teaching  opportunities  at  various 
age  levels. 
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Students  were  assigned  to  short-term  teaching  experi- 
ences, such  as  conducting  a  discussion  period  and  taking  charge 
of  dramatics. 

Student  teachers  were  prepared  for  these  teaching  expe- 
riences, by  having  planning  and  follow-up  conferences  conducted 
by  the  students,  the  supervising  teachers,  and  the  college  in- 
structors. 

The  supervising  teachers  and  the  college  instructors  ob- 
served students  at  work  with  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cooperative  plan  brought  about  no 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  college  program.    The  education  in- 
structors merely  used  their  scheduled  time  for  cooperative  teaching 
activity,  as  indicated  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  institution's 
report: 

A  schedule  of  panel  discussions  was  prepared.    At  each 
meeting  the  supervising  teachers  whose  students  were  report- 
ing on  their  experiences  with  children  were  present  as  partici- 
pants.   The  language  arts  and  arts  instructors  also  participated. 
All  meetings  were  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  student 
chairmen. 

The  experiment,  according  to  the  report,  stimulated  the  recogni- 
tion of  need  for  change  in:   (I)  Ways  of  conducting  conferences  with 
student,  supervising  teacher,  and  college  instructor;    (2)  Ways  of  help- 
ing the  student  to  identify  important  professional  problems;    (3)  Ways 
of  conducting  round-table  discussions  and  workshop  periods;  (4)  Ways 
of  organizing  or  dividing  the  labor  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  services  of  the  supervising  teachers  and  the  college  in- 
structors; and  (5)  Ways  of  planning  cooperatively. 

The  experiment  was  evaluated  by  the  faculty  and  the  students  in 
a  joint  meeting.   A  summary  of  the  discussion  is  given  below: 

On  the  negative  side,  the  following  comments  were  made: 
(1)  There  were  too  many  bosses  for  the  students.    (2)  The  pro- 
gram was  too  full,  providing  little  time  for  outside  preparation. 
(3)  The  program  was  too  loosely  organized.    (4)  There  was  too 
little  time  for  evaluating  a  day's  teaching  and  planning  for  the 
next  day  with  the  help  of  instructors. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  following  suggestions  were  made: 
(1)  Faculty  members  should  be  assigned  to  small  groups  of 
students  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  comes  from  having  several 
advisors.    (2)  Provision  should  be  made  for  full  time  all-day 
student  teaching.    (3)  Large  blocks  of  time  should  be  provided 
for  theory  courses  integrated  with  student  teaching  and  directed 
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by  faculty  members  to  be  called  coordinators.  (4)  There  should 
be  regular  and  frequent  planning  meetings  of  students  and  facul- 
ty members  working  together. 

Thus,  according  to  the  report,  the  limited  experiment  with  co- 
operative teaching  contributed  to  a  "widened,  deepened,  and  activated 
exploration  of  a  functional  program  of  professional  education." 

We  judge  from  the  foregoing  account  that  experimentation  with 
cooperative  teaching  stimulates  the  recognition  of  need  for  change: 
(1)  When  those  who  are  interested  in  experimentation  are  given  the 
freedom  to  act,  and  (2)  When  the  experimenters  and  other  members 
of  the  professional  family  are  given  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  and  to 
propose  next  steps. 

We  note  finally  that  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  setting  a 
time  limit  to  the  early  experimentations  with  ways  of  teaching  coop- 
eratively.  For  we  may  lose  perspective  when  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  some  long-term  experiment,  which  is  bound  to  produce 
periods  of  strain  and  stress,  and,  consequently,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
us  to  view  with  equanimity  any  need  for  change.  When  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  disintegrating  experience,  we  are  prone  to  withdraw  rather 
than  look  squarely  at  some  situation  which  needs  adjustment. 

Successful  adjustment  to  cooperative  teaching  within  the  institu- 
tion may  help  us  to  look  outside  of  the  immediate  situation  for  ways 
of  improving  our  courses.   Here  we  refer  to  the  use  of  the  community 
as  a  laboratory  for  general  and  professional  education. 


Using  the  Community  as  a  Laboratory 

We  have  in  mind  the  relatively  simple  process  of  supplementing 
the  usual  paper  work  and  reading  in  a  course  with  activities  which 
bring  the  student  into  the  community.    This  process  is  described  in  a 
report  from  a  liberal  arts  institution. 

The  process  was  initiated  by  a  recognition  of  "the  need  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences"  in  order  "to  build  the  resourceful- 
ness needed  by  today's  teacher.*   The  recognition  of  need  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  u  Laboratory  experiences  are  the  responsibility  of  all 
staff  members,  academic  as  well  as  professional."  This  conclusion 
led  the  faculty  to  make  the  decisions  that  there  should  be  a  planned 
sequence  of  experiences  for  the  intending  teacher,  and  that  such  ex- 
perience should  be  provided  through  the  present  course  structure. 

Then  a  start  was  made  in  determining  which  activities 
might  be  developed  in  present  courses  ....   Numerous  oppor- 
tunities were  found  to  be  latent  in  almost  every  course.    To 
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mention  only  a  few  connected  with  observation  and  study  of  the 
growth  of  an  individual  child: 

Course  Professional  Laboratory  Experience 

Introduction  to  1.  Cooperation  with  work  of  social 

Sociology  agencies. 

2.  Making  case  studies. 

3.  Juvenile  Court  activities. 

Psychology  of  1.  Home  Care  Center  work. 

Qhildhood  2.  Playground  activities. 

3.  Summer  camp  leadership. 

American  1.  Survey  of  community  resources. 

Government  2.  Leadership  among  families  in 

housing  projects. 
3.  Community  chest  activities* 

Home  Nursing  1.  Observation  in  clinics. 

2.  Hospital  service. 

According  to  the  report,  a  broader  use  was  made  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  enrichment  of  present  courses,  "thus  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  implement  basic  concepts  and  ideas  discussed  in  college 
classes." 

The  effort  to  enrich  present  courses  through  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity apparently  stimulated  the  recognition  of  need  for  change,  for 
we  note  from  the  report  that: 

1.  Through  exchange  of  opinion  most  persons  finally  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  the  student  derives  more  from  his 
direct  experiences  prior  to  student  teaching  when  they  grow  out 
of  and  are  brought  back  to  his  work  in  college  courses. 

2.  Membership  on  committees  which  are  now  integrating 
the  curriculum  sensitized  some  staff  members  to  the  need  for 
this  phase  of  integration. 

The  changes  indicated  above  are  clearly  apparent  when  we  take 
cognizance  of  the  obstacles  which  were  encountered  in  the  beginning: 

1.  A  conviction  on  the  part  of  some  faculty  members  that 
their  assignments  or  activities  must  be  entirely  concerned  with 
their  departmental  objectives. 

2.  An  unwillingness  by  others  to  provide  for  participation 
in  professional  laboratory  experiences  in  their  assignments. 

3.  Stiff  opposition  to  anything  which  would  introduce  spe- 
cialization when  students  should  be  concentrating  on  general 
education. 
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We  see  from  reported  experience  that  experimentation  with  ways 
of  using  the  community  to  enrich  present  course  content  can  stimulate 
the  recognition  of  need  for  change.  We  judge  that  such  experimenta- 
tion best  contributes  to  the  recognition  of  need  for  change  when  certain 
criteria  are  taken  into  account. 

We  presume,  first,  that  the  faculty  group  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  formulate  a  goal  which  makes  it  possible* for  everyone  to  con- 
tribute.  We  note,  for  example,  in  the  episode  reported  above,  that 
opportunities  for  observation  and  study  of  a  child  were  sought  in  the 
community.    This  manifestly  is  a  goal  which  frees  the  faculty  member 
to  make  his  contribution  within  the  framework  of  his  present  course. 
The  objective  does  not  suggest  that  the  instructor's  course  objectives 
be  changed;  it  merely  affords  opportunity  to  supplement  or  enrich  the 
instructor's  planned  course.   Neither  does  the  objective  suggest  that 
the  instructor  limit  his  doings.  We  conclude,  then,  that  when  we  use 
the  community  as  a  stimulus  for  the  recognition  of  need  for  change, 
we  should  select  goals  which  release,  not  control,  the  creative  energy 
of  our  colleague. 

Second,  we  suppose  that  change  brought  about  through  experi- 
mentation with  ways  of  enriching  present  courses  is  facilitated  when 
the  faculty  member  has  some  guarantee,  given  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  that  no  drastic  modifications  in  his  present  doings  will  be 
required.   Such  a  guarantee  was  implicit  in  the  anecdote  reported 
above. 

Third,  we  assume  that  experimentation  with  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity should  provide  opportunity  for  the  faculty  member  to  general- 
ize from  his  experience.    This  was  done  by  the  faculty  whose  expe- 
rience was  reported  above,  and  we  note  that  the  generalizations  made 
helped  to  bring  about  change  leading  to  a  more  effective  integration 
of  general  and  professional  education. 

Fourth,  we  hazard  tiie  guess  that  increasingly  widespread  ex- 
perimentation with  the  use  of  the  community  for  the  enrichment  of 
present  courses  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  recognition  of  need  for  the 
coordination  of  activities.   For,  as  each  instructor  encourages  his 
students  to  participate  in  community  activity,  certain  problems  are 
bound  to  develop:   the  lack  of  time  for  participation  in  the  variety  of 
worthwhile  activities,  duplication  in  nature  and  quality  of  experience, 
the  opportunity  in  a  given  community  activity  for  learnings  which  are 
related  to  a  number  of  separate  courses,  the  need  for  faculty  super- 
vision of  student  participation  in  community  enterprises,  and  the 
problem  of  institutional  cooperation  with  community  agencies.    The 
host  of  problems  created  by  a  relatively  simple  step  in  the  direction 
of  course  enrichment  through  use  of  the  community  is  the  stimulus 
for  change. 
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The  chain  of  events  set  off  by  a  relatively  simple  step  in  planned 
action  sometimes  leads  to  hazardous  consequences.   We  may  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  requirements  of  a  situation  which  we  have  produced. 
And  so  we  recommend  next  the  development  of  a  background  of  ex- 
perience with  special  short-term  institutional  projects. 


Participating  in  Special  Short- Term 
Institutional  Projects 

Short-term  institutional  projects  which  are  designed  to  provide 
limited  experience  with  the  hazards  of  a  changing  situation  may  be  of 
two  types:  (1)  Study  and  (2)  Action  Projects. 

Study  Projects 

The  least  hazardous  type  of  project  is  of  course  the  short-term 
study  enterprise.   There  are  infinite  opportunities  in  any  institution 
for  participation  in  such  projects.   Consider,  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  organized  list  of  problems  compiled  by  the  faculty  in  one  institu- 
tion: 

!•  General  education:  how  to  work  out  and  effectively  administer 
a  common  basic  reading  list  for  our  students,  how  to  teach 
students  to  use  the  library  as  an  effective  tool  of  learning, 
how  to  develop  in  our  students  the  habit  of  reading  current 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

2*  Professional  education:   how  to  establish  teacher  exchange 
between  the  laboratory  school  and  the  college,  how  to  keep 
the  laboratory  school  staff  posted  on  activities  in  the  college, 
how  to  arrange  college  staff  visitation  of  the  laboratory 
school. 

3.  Student  teaching:   how  to  schedule  group  meetings  of  students 
and  supervising  teachers,  how  to  facilitate  supervision  of 
students  by  their  college  instructors. 

4.  Counselling:   how  to  arrange  office  hours  for  counselling, 
how  to  make  cumulative  records  available  to  faculty  members. 

5.  Administration:  how  to  develop  a  better  attendance  system, 
how  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of  weighing  and  control- 
ling faculty  load,  how  to  secure  books  and  other  materials 
more  promptly,  how  to  schedule  time  for  committee  meetings 
and  other  responsibilities,  how  to  organize  our  calendar  for 
more  effective  education,  how  to  have  better  janitorial  serv- 
ice, how  to  provide  more  adequate  secretarial  service,  how 

to  get  understanding  of  the  budget  and  the  machinery  governing 
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its  administration,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  non- classroom 
space  in  the  building. 

6.  Extra-curriculum:  how  to  provide  more  stimulating  and 
worthwhile  assemblies,  how  to  coordinate  work  experiences 
or  extra-curricular  activities,  how  to  have  a  more  educa- 
tionally effective  student  givernment,  how  to  work  out  satis- 
factory standards  of  eligibility  for  student  participation  in 
college  athletics. 

7.  Community  relations  and  services:   how  to  interpret  the  lab- 
oratory school  to  the  community,  how  to  release  the  labora- 
tory teacher  to  spend  more  time  in  the  field  with  her  former 
student-teacher,  how  to  make  the  college  library  a  service 
center  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  region,  how  to  provide 
more  effective  summer  experiences  for  our  students,  how  to 
get  our  students  to  work  and  organize  for  effective  political 
action  designed  to  promote  better  elementary  education  in 
the  region. 

The  list  given  above  could  be  extended  by  the  faculty  which  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  identify  its  small  and  large  concerns.  And 
each  problem,  no  matter  how  small,  has  potentiality  for  bringing  about 
the  recognition  of  need  for  change.  Indeed,  each  of  the  limited  prob- 
lems given  above  would,  undoubtedly,  if  the  faculty  is  ready  and  free 
to  follow  the  course  of  events,  lead  to  the  definition  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated situation. 

However,  our  interest  in  this  part  of  the  study  is  to  recommend 
some  ways  in  which  the  limited  treatment  of  a  specific  problem  may 
stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change.   For  our  concern  at  this 
point  centers  largely  on  the  stimulation  of  the  person  who  is  apathetic 
or  disinterested.  We  are  also  mindful  of  our  susceptibility  to  disinte- 
gration when  we  find  ourselves  thrown  into  a  situation  which  is  over- 
powering.  Hence,  our  hypothesis  that  we  need  experience  with  the 
relatively  controllable  situation  before  we  can  be  expected  to  be  ready 
for  something  more  complex. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  control  the  short-term  study  project. 
Such  control  techniques  as  the  following  are  recommended:   (1)  The 
problem  selected  should  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  factors  which 
complicate  the  situation;  (2)  The  faculty  members  engaged  in  the  study 
project  should  be  expected  to  do  no  more  than  study  the  problem  and 
make  a  report.  In  the  beginning  there  should  be  the  guarantee  that 
the  faculty  member  engaged  in  the  study  project  will  not  become  in- 
volved in  complicating  and  time-consuming  action. 

Thus,  the  short-term  study  project  is  simply  an  activity  which 
affords  an  opportunity  to  consider  somewhat  casually  a  specific  prob- 
lem situation,  to  pool  reactions,  and  to  share  idea.   But  more  important 
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perhaps  than  these  opportunities  is  the  likelihood  that  casual  study, 
even  of  short  duration,  will  create  some  dissatisfaction  with  things  as 
we  find  them.   If  dissatisfaction  is  shared,  the  need  for  change  may  be 
recognized  by  an  increasing  number  of  faculty  members. 

Dissatisfaction  created  through  participation  in  study  projects 
can  and  sometimes  does  lead  to  further  study,  as  we  see  in  the  follow- 
ing faculty  recommendation  to  the  administration  in  one  institution: 

"That  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Student  Teach- 
ing as  a  part  of  their  responsibility  for  laying  the  ground  work 
for  a  change  in  student  teaching  programs  to  meet  the  recom- 
mendations set  forth  by  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Surveys 
of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
be  allowed  time  and  funds  to  visit  institutions  that  have  out- 
standing programs  of  student  teaching. 

"It  was  suggested  that  a  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose;  that  a  program  of  visita- 
tion be  set  up  and  engaged  in  by  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; that  periods  of  visiting  be  long  enough  to  make  possible 
intensive  study  of  given  situations  and  programs;  that  the  visits 
be  made  by  small  groups  from  the  large  committee;  that  re- 
ports be  brought  back  to  all  these  faculty  persons  interested  in 
the  problem  of  improving  the  student  teaching  program. 

Such  a  visiting  program  should  follow  only  after  intensive 
study  of  materials  available  at  the  present  time." 

This  recommendation  was  presented  to  the  President  and 
Dean  of  Instruction  and  approved.   A  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  this  committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education. 

Thus,  dissatisfaction  with  selected  aspects  of  the  local  situation 
may  lead  to  study  of  similar  situations.   A  study  of  similar  situations 
may  include  inter-institutional  visitation  which  may  be  somewhat 
elaborate  as  described  in  the  foregoing,  or  rather  simple  and  casual. 

Casual  visitation  of  classes  by  our  colleague  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  our  recommendations  regarding  ways  of  stimulating  the 
recognition  of  need  for  change.  Interclass  visitation  in  the  local  in- 
stitution may  suggest,  for  example,  the  opportunity  for  joint  action  on 
common  problems  in  teaching.   As  we  become  more  comfortable  with 
our  co-workers  in  our  classes,  we  pave  the  way  for  cooperative 
teaching— a  technique  suggested  in  this  chapter  for  stimulating  recogni- 
tion of  need  for  change. 

What  we  have  said  about  the  short-term  study  project  implies 
that  study  will  generate  energy  needed  for  action.  To  put  the  matter 
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in  other  words:   As  we  increase  through  study  our  field  of  awareness, 
we  develop  the  urge  to  react  to  the  things  we  see— provided  of  course 
that  what  we  see  does  not  frighten  us  unduly.   So  we  turn  to  a  consid- 
eration of  short-term  action  projects. 

Action  Projects 

Such  short-term  action  projects  as  the  following  may  stir  in- 
terest in  change:   (1)  Making  a  common  basic  reading  list  for  students 
for  their  general  and  professional  education,  (2)  Experimenting  with 
a  series  of  planned  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  library,  (3)  Conducting 
a  month's  study  of  an  individual  child  in  the  laboratory  school,  (4)  Tak- 
ing a  turn  in  publishing  a  monthly  bulletin  of  activities  in  the  laboratory 
school,  (5)  Making  a  spot  survey  of  the  student  teacher's  use  of  Eng- 
lish when  working  with  children,  (6)  Making  a  cumulative  record  form 
for  college  use,  (7)  Setting  up  playground  equipment  for  the  laboratory 
school,  (8)  Preparing  a  term  schedule,  (9)  Serving  as  leader  of  a  fac- 
ulty discussion,  (10)  Writing  an  article  for  the  local  professional  pub- 
lication, and  (11)  Directing  some  special  conference  sponsored  by  the 
local  institution. 

Such  projects  as  suggested  above  do  not  require  continuing  con- 
centration over  a  long  period  of  time.   They  provide  opportunity  to 
have  a  satisfying  experience,  for  if  they  are  competently  administered 
they  promote  status  and  recognition  of  the  special  talents  of  our  as- 
sociate.  Moreover,  they  supply  the  stimulus  for  sustained  study  and 
action. 

To  make  our  point  clear,  let  us  comment  briefly  on  the  first 
project  recommended  above:   Making  a  common  basic  reading  list  for 
students  for  their  general  and  professional  education.   At  the  outset 
this  project  appears  to  be  most  simple— which  it  is  if  we  do  nothing 
more  than  make  mimeographed  copies  of  book  lists  worked  out  by 
others.    However,  if  a  small  faculty  group  decides  to  make  its  own 
basic  reading  list,  the  task  is  somewhat  complicated   Almost  im- 
mediately the  question  of  the  purpose  of  the  reading  list  will  be 
raised.    The  question  of  purpose  may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  multi- 
ple purposes  which  can  be  organized  around  some  general  objectives 
in  general  and  professional  education.    Identity  of  common  objectives 
may  prompt  the  faculty  members  to  consider  the  possibility  of  using 
the  same  books  in  several  courses.    This  may  lead,  in  turn,  to  co- 
operative work  among  several  faculty  members*  Manifestly,  once  the 
first  step  is  taken  to  make  a  common  basic  reading  list  for  students 
in  general  and  professional  education,  there  is  no  telling  what  may 
happen.1 

1.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  group's  leader- 
ship—a problem  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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What  may  happen,  we  conclude,  when  the  faculty  member  partic- 
ipates in  a  short-term  action  project  is  dependent  upon  three  factors: 
(1)  The  selection  of  a  project  which  can  be  completed  with  satisfaction 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  (2)  The  selection  of  a  project 
which  offers  opportunity  to  lead  on  to  other  satisfying  experiences, 
and  (3)  The  opportunity  to  meet  creatively  the  requirements  of  a  given 
changing  situation— to  respond  to  the  sequence  of  events  which  occur 
when  the  first  step  in  planned  action  is  taken. 

If  we  meet  the  proposed  qualifications  for  making  short-term 
study  and  action  experiences  fruitful,  we  prepare  the  way  for  partici- 
pation in  long-term  institutional  projects.   For  successful  experience 
with  the  more  easily  governed  short-term  projects  will  help  to  de- 
velop some  of  the  skill  and  insight  needed  in  the  less  easily  controlled 
long-term  enterprise. 


Participating  in  Some  Long-Term 
Institutional  Projects 

We  have  in  mind  the  type  of  long-term  activity  which  does  not 
immediately  harass  the  present  course  structure.   Such  activity  may 
be  either  the  study  or  action,  or  at  best  the  study- action,  sort  of 
enterprise.2 

Long-term  study  projects,  such  as  the  following  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  field  reports,  may  produce  interest  in  change:   (1)  Making 
an  outline  of  the  basic  societal  problems  which  should  be  considered 
in  building  the  teacher  education  curriculum,  (2)  Making  a  survey  of 
opportunities  for  student  participation  in  the  administration  of  the 
local  institution,  (3)  Making  case  studies  of  students,  (4)  Making  a 
survey  of  opportunities  for  work  experiences  in  the  local  community, 
and  (5)  Making  a  study  of  the  problems  of  graduates  of  the  institution. 

Long-term  action  projects,  such  as  the  following,  may  stimulate 
recognition  of  need  for  change:   (1)  Working  on  the  public  relations 
program  for  the  institution,  (2)  Developing  new  materials  for  profes- 
sional use,  (3)  Setting  up  new  equipment  and  organizing  for  use  by  the 
faculty  and  students,  and  (4)  Exchanging  jobs  and  roles  within  the  in- 
stitution. 

These  projects  are  proposed  because  they  have  the  capacity  for 
the  development  of  motivation  for  change.   To  establish  this  point,  we 
comment  briefly  upon  the  opportunities  inhering  in  one  of  the  suggested 
study  projects:   Making  case  studies  of  students,  and  in  one  of  the 
action  enterprises:   Exchanging  roles  and  jobs  within  the  institution. 

2.  See  Chapter  II  for  a  definition  of  the  three  distinctive  types  of 
enterprises. 
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Consider,  first  the  study  project  focusing  on  case  studies  of 
students.   We  see  at  once,  only  upon  cursory  examination,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  the"  recognition  of  need  for  change:   merely  through 
the  accumulation  of  data  on  the  family  background  and  the  social 
history  of  the  student,  the  consequent  need  for  change  in  guidance  pro- 
cedures, and  the  related  need  for  change  in  the  content  and  conduct  of 
our  courses.    But  this  is  not  all.   Suppose  that  we  anticipate  making 
some  of  the  changes  suggested  by  our  study  of  the  student;  we  are 
then  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  consequences  of  our  planned  action.   In 
a  word,  the  more  we  study  the  more  we  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
further  study. 

But  there  comes  the  time  when  we  are  saturated  with  study. 
Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  definitively:   There  comes  the  time  when 
we  have  identified  so  many  objects  and  their  intricate  relationships 
that  we  insist  upon  doing  something  about  what  we  see.  In  short,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  action. 

A  carefully  selected  action  project,  such  as  the  proposal  that 
we  exchange  roles  and  jobs  within  the  institution,  satisfies  the  need 
for  reacting  to  and  controlling  the  situation  of  which  we  have  become 
aware.    The  need  for  continued  study  is  of  course  stimulated.   And 
the  opportunity  simultaneously  for  studying  and  acting  on  thinking  is 
provided. 

When  we  speak  of  exchanging  roles  and  jobs,  we  think  of  such 
ventures  as  the  following:   (1)  Taking  of  turns  as  chairman,  recorder, 
or  observer  for  a  committee  or  group;  (2)  Exchanging  of  positions 
between  supervising  teacher  and  college  instructor;  and  (3)  Exchang- 
ing of  positions  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the  administration. 

The  experience  of  exchanging  roles  and  jobs  within  the  institu- 
tion is  important  for  several  reasons.   First,  there  is  the  opportunity 
through  realistic  role-taking  to  increase  our  awareness  of  the  totality 
of  a  given  situation.    This,  of  course,  implies  an  increasing  degree  of 
motivation.   Second,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  increase  our  sense  of 
responsibility  whatever  our  role  may  happen  to  be,  for  as  we  accumu- 
late experience  with  different  roles  we  become  more  conscious  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  help  the  person  who  is  assuming  a  role  we  once 
took.    Third,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  become  more  sympathetic 
and  understanding.  We  wonder  what  we  would  do  in  the  other  person's 
position.   Our  sympathetic  and  understanding  reactions  to  the  other 
person's  doings  motivate  us  to  improve,  or  change,  our  ways  of 
working. 

Pervading  our  discussion  here  is  the  thought  that  guided  expe- 
rience with  carefully  selected  long-term  institutional  projects  will 
produce  change  in  the  preference  of  the  faculty  member.   Change  in 
preference  infers  that  the  faculty  member  has  had  enriching 
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experiences  which  suggested  a  variety  of  alternative  preferences  in- 
dicating that  he  has  been  freed  to  exercise  power  over  the  situation  at 
hand.   In  short,  a  vital  personal  experience  with  a  given  situation  pro- 
duces a  wider  latitude  for  actions  and  makes  possible  an  intelligent 
choice  of  specific  preferences.    The  power  to  choose,  the  freedom  to 
act,  and  the  readiness  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  planned  action  actuate  interest  in  change. 

From  the  foregoing  we  draw  the  following  conclusions:    (1)  That 
our  colleague  should  have  experiences  which  suggests  a  variety  of 
ways  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  given  situation,  and  (2)  That  our 
colleague  should  be  given  the  freedom— the  power— to  choose  his  ways 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  specific  situation.    There  is  in  these  rec- 
ommendations the  implication  that  we  need  to  supply  the  conditions 
which  liberate  the  faculty  member  for  creative  activity.3 

The  freedom  to  respond  creatively,  hence  change  the  preferred 
ways  of  behaving,  is  presumably  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  as- 
sociational  life  of  the  individual.   We  therefore  turn  next  to  a  consid- 
eration of  *the  ways  in  which  associative  activity  can  stimulate  the 
recognition  of  need  for  change. 


Associating  Actively  with  Groups 
and  Agencies 

There  are  five  types  of  associative  activity  which,  we  think,  can 
produce  interest  in  change:    (1)  Associating  with  faculty  members 
representing  different  departments  and  different  sections  of  the  in- 
stitution, (2)  Associating  with  students  in  evaluating  activity,  (3)  As- 
sociating with  alumni  on  problems  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
teacher  education,  (4)  Associating  with  professional  organizations  and 
agencies,  and  (5)  Exchanging  jobs  between  teacher  education  institu- 
tions. 

The  last  four  types  will  receive  our  attention  in  the  remaining 
pages  of  this  chapter.4 

Associating  with  Students 

Through  association  with  students  in  activity  which  directs  at- 
tention to  evaluation  of  present  practices,  we  can  sometimes  stimulate 

3.  Our  conclusions  here  relate  to  a  suggestion  made  earlier  that  we 
need  to  avoid  "selling  an  idea"  (see  pages  18-19),  and  that  we  need 
to  use  and  stimulate  diversity  within  the  faculty  (see  pages  29-33). 

4.  We  have  already  made  a  number  of  suggestions  regarding  the  first 
type,  given  above.    See  pages  27-30. 
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the  recognition  of  need  for  change.  In  fact  we  are  bound  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  frankness  with  which  young  people  like  to  express  them- 
selves, once  they  are  given  the  freedom  to  say  what  they  think. 

The  freedom  to  express  ideas  is  probably  best  developed  through 
informal  "buzz  sessions"  in  the  institution  or  in  faculty  homes.   The 
informal  meeting,  once  the  faculty  member  has  the  confidence  of  the 
student,  may  lead  to  the  organization  of  the  more  formal  student- 
faculty  meeting. 

Student-faculty  conferences,  whether  informal  or  formal,  may 
be  conducted  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  encourage  free  response.    There 
is,  for  example,  the  suggestion  that  "we  talk  all  over  the  place  in  this 
session,  not  trying  to  stay  by  any  one  point,  unless  you  want  to.*   Then 
there  is  the  more  directed  discussion  in  which  selected  aspects  of  the 
institutional  program  are  talked  about.    There  is  also  the  written 
evaluation  which  students  are  sometimes  asked  to  contribute. 

The  written  report  is  perhaps  the  most  commonly  used  device, 
and  does  supply  data  for  stimulating  the  recognition  of  need  for  change, 
as  we  can  see  from  the  following  selections  taken  from  accounts  of 
student  teachers'  experiences  in  laboratory  schools: 

Art  in  this  school  was  a  subject  just  like  most  of  the 
others.   Such  projects  as  making  cats  out  of  paper,  with  the 
teacher  directing  each  step  from  the  front  of  the  room,  are 
common. 

A  great  need  at  this  school  seems  to  be  a  broadening  and 
enriching  of  the  children's  experiences.    They  should  be  shown 
fine  movies  which  entertain  as  well  as  teach,  instead  of  seeing 
every  Tuesday  Frank  Sinatra,  Roy  Rogers,  and  other  favorites 
which  they  see  anyway.   Many  of  the  children  have  shown  through 
their  conversation  an  interest  in  cowboy  music.   They  could  be 
led  on  by  this  interest  to  discover  the  fine  folk  music  of  Burl 
Ives  and  others.   From  this  could  grow  projects  which  show  the 
ways  of  living  from  which  such  music  springs.    They  could  be 
encouraged  to  study  American  History  in  this  way.   The  reading 
they  do  could  be  history  and  reading  at  the  same  time.   They 
could  learn  new  words,  geography,  and  many  other  things  from 
such  a  beginning.    They  could  then  be  encouraged  to  write  their 
own  ballads,  words  and  music.   How  much  more  valuable  than 
writing  do,  re,  mi  in  a  composition  book!  They  could  use  their 
boundless  energies  in  creating  dances  instead  of  throwing  paper 
wads.    They  should  be  given  a  chance  to  hear  fine  classical  and 
popular  music,  which  is  on  their  level,  and  draw  the  way  they 
feel  when  they  hear  it. 
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The  teacher  uses  the  radio  in  his  school.   It  is  turned  on 
for  half  an  hour.   A  story  is  heard.    The  radio  is  turned  off  and 
there  ends  the  place  of  the  radio  in  the  day's  program.    There 
are  many  fine  programs  which  could  be  heard,  which  tie  in  with 
their  work.    They  should  be  discussed  and  tied  in  with  the  other 
things  they  are  doing. 

We  submit  next  some  unedited  student  comments  which  were 
made  in  response  to  three  questions  about  the  general  education  pro- 
gram in  one  of  our  cooperating  institutions.   The  three  questions, 
formulated  by  a  faculty  committee  and  submitted  to  the  students,  were: 
(1)  What  would  you  think  are  the  most  important  ideas  to  be  considered 
in  planning  the  curriculum  for  the  first  two  years?    (2)  How  could  the 
curriculum  help  you  in  understanding  children  and  the  job  of  the 
teacher  in  the  first  two  years?    (3)  What  kind  of  experiences  do  you 
think  are  especially  good  to  have  as  part  of  our  regular  general  educa- 
tion program?    Some  of  the  student  responses  follow: 

The  curriculum  should  be  made  up  of  subjects  of  a  wide 
field  for  the  students  so  they  can  sort  of  dip  into  every  field  be- 
fore they  major.   And  then  prepare  a  good  schedule  for  the 
students. 

I  think  that  the  most  important  ideas  to  be  considered  in 
planning  a  curriculum  are:    (a)  to  get  a  general  education,  (b)  to 
gain  knowledge  by  first-hand  experience,  (c)  not  too  much  work 
in  any  one  term,  (d)  put  subjects  in  each  term  that  will  be  re- 
lated to  each  other,  (e)  plan  different  activities  such  as  field 
trips,  lectures,  etc.  to  work  in  with  the  subject  matter,  (f)  co- 
operation between  the  students  and  teachers,  also  between  the 
students. 

Knowledge  of  regular  required  subjects  we  will  take  in 
our  stride,  but  to  develop  our  own  personality,  to  "fit  in"  is  a 
still  larger  task. 

We  should  have  some  psychology  courses,  and  please,  a 
chance  to  work  with  children  either  by  helping  out  in  some  or- 
ganization such  as -the  Girl  Scouts,  or  organizing  a  club  for 
children. 

The  first  two  years  should  be  planned  by  the  student  body. 
In  that  way  the  students  know  what  they  are  up  against. 

I  think  that  for  the  first  two  years  it  would  be  better  to 
take  courses  which  the  instructors  know  we  need  by  their  own 
experiences,  then  during  the  rest  of  the  school  time  let  there  be 
electives. 

The  student  comments  quoted  above  contain  ideas  regarding  the 
content  and  organization  of  the  curriculum  planning,  the  faculty's 
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responsibility  for  planning.    These  ideas  should  surely  create  some 
new  interest  in  change,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  stu- 
dents' sincere  pleas  for  something  better  than  they  are  now  getting. 

Students  can  also  be  helpful  in  encouraging  the  improvement  of 
some  specific  teaching-learning  techniques,  as  we  note  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  a  student  diary  of  class  activity: 

In  writing  papers  and  then  reporting  to  the  group,  we  have 
been  working  too  much  as  individuals.    The  total  work  of  the 
group  has  not  been  coordinated. 

Although  our  present  system  of  organization  may  be  fairly 
good,  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  rut,  of  approaching  our 
problems  by  only  one  method— the  research-discuss  system  now 
used. 

We  really  don't  have  to  sit  in  class  and  discuss  all  the 
time.   We  could  sometimes  get  more  out  of  reading  in  the 
library.   But  the  professors  are  sometimes  afraid  that  we  will 
do  nothing  without  classes.   Ideally,  perhaps,  classes  should  be 
group  conferences  in  which  progress  is  reported  and  difficulties 
presented  for  solution. 

The  illustrations  cited  above  suggest  that  we  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  inhering  in  association  with  students  to  provoke  inter- 
est in  change.    The  gain  to  be  made  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
use  which  we  make  of  student  contributions.   It  would  be  folly,  indeed, 
if  we  encouraged  students  periodically  to  engage  in  evaluation  only  to 
place  their  comments  on  file. 

Acting  on  thinking  is  therefore  implied,  if  we  are  to  respond  in 
good  faith  to  the  sincerity  of  students  who  are  invited  to  appraise  our 
doings.    Acting  will  obviously  lead  to  more  thinking.   But  even  more 
important  is  the  knowledge  that  once  students  join  with  the  faculty  in 
cooperative  evaluation,  the  process  of  interaction  will  contribute  im- 
measurably to  continuous  stimulation  of  the  recognition  of  need  for 
change.   And  we  conclude  with  the  thought  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
colleagues  are  susceptible  to  student  appeal  for  change. 

Associating  with  Alumni 

As  the  student  acquires  experience  on  the  job  after  graduation, 
his  learning  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  bringing  about  change  in  the 
local  institution.    Various  procedures  may  be  used,  including: 
(1)  Periodic  formal  surveys  of  the  needs  of  graduates  and  their  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  pre-service  program,  (2)  Annual 
conferences  of  graduates  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to  make  pro- 
posals for  change  in  the  teacher  education  program,  and  (3)  Organized 
follow-up  of  graduates. 
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Regarding  the  first  two  procedures  mentioned  above,  whether 
the  surveys  are  formally  or  informally  conducted,  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  constantly  that  the  findings  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
recognition  of  need  for  change.   In  this  connection,  we  propose  that 
our  graduates  be  invited  from  time  to  time-perhaps  in  a  series  of 
carefully  planned  meetings— to  become  active  participants  in  bringing 
about  recommended  change.   Such  sustained,  person-to-person  as- 
sociation would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  development  of  energetic 
interest  in  change. 

Person-to-person  association  with  the  graduate  on  the  job  is 
also  an  effective  way  to  generate  interest  in  change.    This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  experience  described  in  one  of  our  institutional  re- 
ports. 

Since  about  1940  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Secondary  Education  have  been  much  interested  iii  learn- 
ing more  about  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  teaching  done  by 
our  graduates  ...  we  were  certain  that  our  teacher  education 
program  could  be  improved.  What  better  way  could  we  use  to 
test  our  program  than  by  direct  observation  and  study  of  our 
recent  graduates  in  action  .... 

After  some  preliminary  planning,  we  decided  to  test  our 
idea  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  somewhat  incidental  manners 
Plans  for  arranging  for  visits  were  worked  out  and  simple  re- 
port forms  were  drafted  .  .  .  first  visits  were  made  ....    The 
results  of  such  visits  were  subsequently  discussed  and  evalu- 
ated with  the  result  that  we  decided  to  enlarge  and  systematize 
our  program  of  visitation. 

Significant  Outcomes  of  Follow-Up  Study: 

A.  We  have  learned  much  about  the  quality  of  work  done  by  our 
graduates  in  their  first  and  second  years  of  teaching  .  .  . 
This  information  is  summarized  and  becomes  one  of  the  im- 
portant sources  of  data  to  be  used  for  revising  our  program. 

B.  Still  another  desirable  outcome  of  our  visitation  program  is 
the  first-hand  information  our  faculty  gets  of  what  actually 
goes  on  in  secondary  schools.    This  is  of  help  in  bringing 
about  closer  integration  of'  theory  and  practice  on  the  campus. 

C.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  made  some  major  revi- 
sions in  our  professional  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  in 
secondary  education.   Data  obtained  from  our  follow-up  study 
have  played  an  important  part  in  our  program  of  course  re- 
vision. 

D.  Often  the  visiting  staff  member  can  be  of  real  and  immediate 
help  to  young  teachers  by  advising  them  on  procedures, 
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teaching  material  available,  public  relations,  and  problems  of 
personality  adjustment  between  themselves  and  their  fellow 
teachers  and  administrators.    This  educational  service,  we 
believe,  has  tremendous  possibilities  as  a  part  of  a  program 
of  in-service  education. 

The  follow-up  program  developed  in  this  institution  suggested 
the  need  for  change  in  guidance  services.   Moreover,  a  change  was 
indicated  in  public  relations: 

It  is  quite  likely  that  one  of  the  most  significant  outcomes 
of  our  follow-up  study  is  the  improved  public  relations  developed 
between  the  college  and  the  beginning  teachers  and  their  ad- 
ministrators ....   School  administrators  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  us  the  work  of  our  graduates  whom  they 
have  recently  employed. 

We  have  in  this  episode  the  phenomenon  of  incidental  associa- 
tion with  school  administrators  leading  to  continued  association.   Such 
association  has  implications  for  the  initiation  of  change  in  teacher 
education.   When  association  is  extended  to  include  other  groups  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  interest  is  multiplied. 

Associating  with  Professional 
Organizations  and  Agencies 

Associative  activity  may  be  initiated  with  professional  workers 
in  a  district  within  the  state,  or  with  professional  organizations  and 
agencies  on  the  state,  regional,  national,  and  international  levels.   Our 
association  with  these  groups  and  agencies  may  be  informal  or  formal, 
incidental  or  planned,  short  or  long-term. 

Our  first  illustration  is  taken  from  a  report  by  one  institution  in 
which  interest  in  change  was  aroused  through  an  organized  conference 
of  professional  workers  in  a  district  within  the  state.    The  conference 
plan  is  indicated  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  sent  to  students 
and  faculty  members  and  educators  in  the  district  served  by  the  in- 
stitution: 

.  .  .  we  are  working  on  the  problem  of  the  content  of  the 
professional  curriculum,  considering  such  questions  as:  What 
experiences  should  prospective  teachers  have  ?  What  compe- 
tencies should  students  develop  in  order  to  become  effective 
teachers?   What  should  teachers  know? 

A  committee  of  students  and  college  and  laboratory  school 
faculty  members  has  been  exploring  these  problems.    This  com- 
mittee is  planning  the  meeting  ...  the  committee  hopes  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  the  meeting  so  that  the  participants  will  have 
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ample  opportunity  to  develop  ideas  and  pool  the  products  of 
creative  group  thinking. 

In  our  efforts  to  develop  a  well-rounded  professional 
curriculum,  we  have  invited  some  experienced  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators  from  (this  part  of  the  state)  to  meet 
with  us.    Thus,  we  hope  to  develop  a  plan  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  this  area  .... 

Small  groups,  each  representing  students,  faculty  members  in 
the  institution,  and  local  educators 

produced  the  following  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  content 
of  the  professional  curriculum:    (1)  Developing  of  teacher-pupil 
relationships,  (2)  Studying  children,  (3)  Organizing  the  class- 
room, (4)  Providing  opportunity  for  personal  adjustment  in  a 
large  variety  of  situations,  (5)  Developing  functional  relation- 
ships between  different  groups— teachers,  administrators,  and 
parents,  (6)  Developing  ethical  standards,  (7)  Developing  curric- 
ula for  children,  (8)  Developing  facility  for  participation  in  spe- 
cial programs— visual  aids,  extra-curriculum,  lunch  room,  and 
playground. 

These  suggestions  set  off  a  chain  of  events  which  represented 
change  in  the  institution.    The  first  major  step  was  to  elaborate  upon 
the  tentative  outline  of  areas  for  the  curriculum.    The  second  large 
event  centered  on  a  consideration  of  the  functional  organization  of  the 
curriculum.   This  led  to  study  and  subsequent  action  relating  to  a 
practical  organization  of  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

The  sequence  of  events  set  off  by  the  conference  techniques  de- 
scribed here  leads  us  to  make  an  observation  which  we  think  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  ways  of  working  to  bring  about 
change:  That  interest  in  change  is  stimulated  when  we  facilitate  inter- 
action between  persons  who  have  widely  divergent  backgrounds  of  ex- 
perience with  a  given  problem.   We  therefore  recommend  experimen- 
tation with  conferences  which  involve  students,  faculty  members  in 
the  local  institution,  and  educators  in  the  district  served  by  the  college 
or  university. 

Association  on  the  local  and  district  levels  may  of  course  be  ex- 
tended to  affiliation  with  state,  regional,  national,  and  even  interna- 
tional groups.   Such  affiliation  may  be  encouraged  by  soliciting  the 
help  of  our  co-workers  in  some  problem  which  is  either  general  or 
somewhat  specific.   Both  the  general  and  the  specific  approach  appear 
to  provoke  interest  in  change. 

Take,  for  example,  the  "Conference  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification/  reported  by  one  of  our  contributors  to  this  study: 
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This  conference,  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  (State)  Education  Association,  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  colleges  and  universities,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  professional  organizations,  other  state  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  lay  groups. 

This  conference  identified  many  teacher  education  and 
certification  problems.    The  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  (State)  Education  Association  were  requested  to  sponsor  the 
creation  of  a  state  commission  on  teacher  education  and  certifi- 
cation to  attack  these  and  other  problems. 

The  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
was  created  ...  to  encourage  and  coordinate  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  all  agencies  interested  in  the  improvement  of  teacher 
education  .... 

A  program  of  cooperative  planning  and  action  was  initiated 
by  the  Commission.   Hundreds  of  people  from  all  levels  of  the 
profession  served  on  sub-committees  and  participated  in  work 
conferences  on  problems  relating  to  teacher  education  and 
certification. 

Specific  changes  were  made:   (1)  The  issuance  of  life 
certificates  is  discontinued.   (2)  The  minimum  college  prepara- 
tion required  for  temporary  teacher  certification  has  been 
steadily  raised.    (3)  A  program  for  the  certification  of  school 
superintendents  and  principals  has  been  adopted  and  put  into 
operation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    (4)  The  program  of 
teacher  certification  has  been  overhauled.   (5)  The  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  accepting  leadership  in  efforts  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  ever- improving  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  report  speaks  for  itself.    There  is  little  doubt  that  state- 
wide changes  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  modification  of  the 
local  institutional  program.   A  similar  claim  can  be  properly  made 
regarding  affiliation  with  regional,  national  and  international  organiza- 
tions, judging  from  reports  submitted  for  this  study, 

tAs  we  associate  with  organizations  and  agencies,  we  become 
aware  of  experimentations  which  excite  our  interest  We  should  have 
opportunity  to  participate,  even  though  temporarily,  in  experimental 
activity  carried  on  in  other  institutions. 

Exchanging  Jobs  Between 

Teacher  Educating  Institutions 

Job  exchange  between  teacher  educating  institutions  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  ways  to  create  interest  in  change.  We  concur  in 
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the  recommendation  made  by  one  State  Department  of  Education  that 
job  exchange  within  a  state  should  be  encouraged.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  teacher  exchange  on  a  broader  scale  would  be  equally,  if  not 
more,  beneficial. 

Benefit  through  job  exchange  is  enhanced,  we  think,  when:  (1) 
Provision  is  made  for  the  less  imaginative  faculty  member  to  partici- 
pate in  some  exciting  venture  in  another  institution;  (2)  Equally  crea- 
tive faculty  members,  working  under  different  circumstances  toward 
similar  goals,  have  opportunity  to  exchange  positions  for  a  period  of 
time;  (3)  Equally  promising  faculty  members  exchange  roles  or 
type  of  position  in  experimental  programs;  and  (4)  Equally  apathetic 
or  hostile  faculty  members  are  given  opportunity  to  work  in  new  situ- 
ations requiring  minor  adjustment.   The  implications  of  these  sug- 
gestions are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  comment. 


Summary 

Our  premise  in  this  chapter  is  that  a  foundation  of  vital  personal- 
professional  experience  is  fundamental  to  the  creative  development  of 
ways  of  working  to  bring  about  desired  change.   We,  consequently, 
take  the  position  that  in  the  beginning  in  any  institution  change  should 
be  made  within  the  present  framework  of  the  professional  program. 
For  we  believe  that  change  within  the  present  framework— no  matter 
how  minor  such  change  is— will  generate  interest  and  energy  needed 
for  modification  that  is  more  basic  and  far-reaching.   Hence,  our  at- 
tention in  this  chapter  on  the  ways  in  which  relatively  minor  modifica- 
tions within  the  present  structure  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need 
for  change. 

We  recommend  four  ways  of  stimulating  recognition  of  need  for 
change:    (1)  Working  on  ways  of  improving  courses,  (2)  Participating 
actively  in  special  short-term  institutional  projects,  (3)  Participating 
actively  in  some  long-term  institutional  projects,  and  (4)  Associating 
actively  with  groups  and  agencies. 

We  propose  experimentation  with  three  ways  of  improving  pres- 
ent courses,  as  techniques  for  provoking  interest  in  change:    (1)  Ex- 
changing information  about  courses;  (2)  Revising  course  content  and 
organization:   change  involving  one  course  and  change  involving  two 
or  more  courses;  and  (3)  Experimenting  with  different  ways  of  con- 
ducting courses:   doing  cooperative  teaching  and  using  the  community 
as  a  laboratory  for  general  and  professional  education. 

We  suppose  that  experience  with  short-term  study  project  will 
develop  interest  in  change  when  such  enterprises:  (1)  Are  limited  as 
to  the  number  of  factors  which  complicate  the  situation,  (2)  Can  be 
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completed  with  satisfaction  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  (3) 
Offer  opportunity  to  lead  on  to  other  satisfying  experiences,  and  (4) 
Afford  opportunity  to  respond  creatively  to  the  sequence  of  events  set 
off  when  the  first  step  in  planned  action  is  taken. 

We  assume  that  experience  with  long-term  project  will  develop 
when  such  enterprises:    (1)  Suggest  to  the  learner  a  variety  of  alter- 
native ways  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  given  situation,  and  (2)  Give 
to  the  learner  the  freedom,  or  the  power,  to  choose  his  unique  way  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  situation.   In  this  connection,  we  empha- 
size that  guided  experience  with  carefully  selected  long-term  institu- 
tional projects  will  produce  change  in  the  preferences  of  the  faculty 
member— a  fundamental  requirement  if  we  are  to  bring  about  desired 
change  in  teacher  education. 

We  propose  that  considerable  emphasis  be  given  to  experimenta- 
tion with  a  variety  of  ways  of  associating  actively  with  groups  and 
agencies  in  order  to  evoke  interest  in  change.   Five  types  of  associa- 
tive activity  are  recommended:   (1)  Associating  with  faculty  members 
representing  different  departments  and  sections  within  the  institution, 
(2)  Associating  with  students  in  evaluative  activity,  (3)  Associating 
with  alumni  on  problems  relating  to  the  improvement  of  teacher  educa- 
tion, (4)  Associating  with  professional  organizations  and  agencies, 
and  (5)  Exchanging  Jobs  between  teacher  educating  institutions. 

A  final  recommendation:   That  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
almost  infinite  opportunities  for  provoking  interest  in  change  within 
the  present  framework  of  the  institutional  program.    This  means, 
among  things,  being  alive  to  the  leads  for  growth  in  our  present  doings. 
And  it  suggests  the  need  for  the  development  of  energetic  leadership— 
a  problem  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  IV 
USING  EFFECTIVE  LEADERSHIP  PROCESSES 

Leadership,  as  we  noted  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  implicit  in 
everything  we  do.  Our  task  is  to  make  explicit  those  leadership  proc- 
esses which  serve  most  effectively  in  the  promotion  of  interest  in 
change. 

Leadership  usually  refers  to  a  person,  group,  or  an  office— a 
source  of  power.    This  suggests  that  there  are  some  sources  of  leader- 
ship which  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change. 


Using  Different  Sources  of  Leadership 

We  identify,  and  make  some  recommendations  regarding  the 
use  of,  five  sources  of  leadership:   (1)  Leadership  by  the  administra- 
tion, (2)  Leadership  by  formally  organized  faculty  committees  created 
by  the  administration  or  the  teaching  personnel,  (3)  Leadership  by 
informally  organized  faculty  groups,  (4)  Leadership  by  student-faculty 
groups,  and  (5)  Leadership  from  the  "outside." 

Leadership  by  the  Administration 

The  most  commonly  recognized  source  of  leadership  is  the  ad- 
ministration.  As  a  source  of  power,  the  administration  can  stimulate 
the  recognition  of  need  for  change  by:    (1)  Reviewing  present  need 
and  indicating  next  steps,  (2)  Recognizing  progress  and  giving  en- 
couragement, (3)  Defining  and  promoting  ways  of  working,  (4)  Taking 
the  first  step  in  action,  (5)  Legislating,  and  (6)  Creating  a  new  leader- 
ship position. 


Reviewing  Present  Need  and  Indicating 
Next  Steps 

A  status  officer  may  inspire  the  faculty  to  become  interested  in 
change  through  a  one-man  presentation  of  need  and  challenge  as  to 
next  steps.   The  procedure  is  illustrated  in  a  college  president's  re- 
freshing and  provocative  statement  to  the  faculty  in  one  institution. 

The  president  begins  by  asking  questions  which  concern  every- 
one in  the  faculty: 

The  Teachers  College  at  this  stage  needs  to  ask  itself 
some  very  searching  questions:  What  is  the  scope  of  our 
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responsibility?   How  do  we  fit  into  the  total  scheme  of  education? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  the  everyday  lives  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  our  communities?   Where  are  the  real  problems  of 
education  and  where  do  their  solutions  lie?   What  happens  to 
children  when  they  are  not  in  school,  or  is  this  none  of  our 
business? 

He  then  gives  recognition  to  the  faculty  belief  "that  every  child 
should  have  at  least  a  fair  opportunity  to  inherit  the  best  in  our  cul- 
ture," and  he  defines  clearly  a  problem  which  should  command  faculty 
interest: 

.  .  .we  shall  have  to  be  concerned  not  alone  with  the  child's 
school  environment,  but  we  shall  have  to  be  concerned  with  his 
total  environment.  Today  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
tested  knowledge  available  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  environment 
the  child  should  have  and  the  kind  of  human  relationships  in 
which  he  may  best  flourish  and  achieve  mental  and  emotional 
security.   If  half  of  such  available  knowledge  could  be  applied  at 
the  point  of  greatest  need,  namely,  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity, it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  building  the  kind  of  soci- 
ety we  all  should  like  to  have. 

To  meet  the  problem,  he  proposes  a  specific  project  which  chal- 
lenges the  faculty  to  mobilize  its  resources  and  develop  the  creative 
power  necessary  for  service  to  the  community  and  to  society  in  gen- 
eral. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege to  bring  this  knowledge  to  the  point  of  need.    This  would 
mean  that  the  Teachers  College  would  become  a  Child  Service 
Center  for  the  area  or  region  which  it  serves.   It  would  have  the 
same  relationships  to  the  home  that  the  agricultural  college  has 
to  the  farm.   Its  objective  would  be  child  culture  instead  of 
agriculture. 

The  proposal  is  an  invitation  to  join  in  activity  which  transcends 
the  self.    But  such  activity  may  not  appeal  to  everyone.   So  the  presi- 
dent appeals  to  other  motivations  which  control  the  responses  of  the 
faculty.    For  the  person  who  is  inclined  to  be  the  student  in  the  group, 
he  suggests  a  survey  of  culture  groups  in  the  area  and  research  in 
local  history.    For  the  person  who  is  inclined  to  be  action-minded,  he 
suggests  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  and  experimentation 
with  audio-visual  aids.   Thus,  the  need  for  security  which  is  associ- 
ated with  familiar  ways  of  working  and  the  need  for  novel  experience 
are  recognized. 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  is  the  basic  proposition  that  the  power 
of  the  status  officer  stimulates  the  recognition  of  need  for  change  when 
the  dominant  motivations  of  the  faculty  member  are  taken  into  account. 
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Recognizing  Progress  and  Giving  Encouragement 

Basic  human  needs  are  taken  into  account  when  the  status  of- 
ficer calls  attention  to  progress  made  and  when  he  gives  encourage- 
ment. 

The  status  officer  may  promote  recognition  of  achievement  in  a 
variety  of  ways.   He  may  praise  effort  in  person-to-person  relation- 
ships in  the  local  institution.   He  may  write  a  commendation  for  a 
progress  report  published  by  the  institution  and  distributed  among 
other  teacher  educating  institutions,  as  was  done  by  one  faculty.    A 
paragraph  from  an  administrator's  preface  to  a  progress  report  is 
worth  quoting  here: 

A  careful  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
and  the  recommendations  should  provide  as  good  a  guide  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  America  today  for  the  improvement  of  the 
laboratory  experiences  of  teachers  in  training.    The  complete 
report .  .  .  when  reinforced  by  the  disarmingly  reasonable  and 
consistently  forward-looking  recommendations  provide  a  docu- 
ment that  every  teacher  college  administrator  might  do  well  to 
study. 

He  obviously  takes  into  account  in  this  statement  some  impor- 
tant human  needs:   the  need  for  status,  the  desire  to  participate  in 
significant  activity,  the  zeal  for  recognition  of  devotion  to  a  worthy 
cause. 

He  recognizes  also  the  difficulties  inherent  in  change,  for  he 
says  that: 

Nearly  all  progress  is  fought  by  the  inertia  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge in  ourselves  as  much  as  by  our  preferences  for 
familiar  ways.    Progress  is  change;  change  implies  movement; 
and  movement  requires  energy.    To  summon  up  energy  enough 
to  change  the  established  patterns  of  an  old  college  requires  the 
generation  of  a  good  deal  of  motion.   The  typical  college  faculty 
of  today  is  so  heavily  loaded  with  class  work  that  not  much  en- 
ergy remains  for  the  production  of  change. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  observe  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  large  number  of  faculty  members  .  .  . 
plunged  into  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  aspects  of  teacher  train- 
ing at  the  college  ....    Not  only  were  all  present  principles 
and  practices  of  the  college  surveyed,  but  also  concrete  pro- 
posals for  desirable  change  were  made.   A  selfless  devotion  to 
progress  animated  the  committees.    Though  all  who  aided  in  the 
surveys  and  the  planning  realized  that  huge  difficulties  lay  in 
the  way  of  affecting  all  of  the  recommended  change,  they  were 
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prepared  to  work  steadily  and  faithfully  to  bring  about  the 
changes. 

The  difficulty  in  the  local  institution  is  related  to  the  common 
problem  recognized  by  everyone  everywhere.    The  leader,  conse- 
quently, helps  the  group  to  maintain  perspective  and  faith  as  it  looks 
back  upon  the  difficulties  and  looks  ahead  to  the  future.    In  short,  the 
status  officer  helps  the  facility  to  recognize  the  need  of  being  like 
others  in  so  far  as  differences  creates  discomfort. 

He  also  sets  the  stage  for  further  work  on  the  group's  plans 
when  he  points  out  that 

The  recommendations  are  sufficiently  specific  to  guide 
the  faculty  and  the  administration  in  providing  practice  activi- 
ties for  potential  teachers  that  should  give  them  much  more 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching  than  is  now  provided.   It  is 
not  enough  to  know  what  to  do;  there  still  remains  most  of  the 
doing.    However,  it  is  my  confident  faith  that  those  who  com- 
manded enough  energy  to  examine  so  minutely  present  practices 
and  philosophies  will  also  provide  the  impetus  for  bringing 
about  the  desired  changes. 

He  assumes  that  sufficient  energy  is  generated  to  provide  the 
impetus  for  subsequent  activity.    He  thus  makes  an  effort  to  promote 
the  solidarity  of  the  group.    Continued  cooperative  work  is  expected. 
The  administrator  gives  his  blessing  to  faculty  effort  designed  to  im- 
prove the  institution's  ways  of  working. 


Defining  and  Promoting  Improved  Ways 
of  Working 

Cooperative  activity  calculated  to  develop  interest  in  change  is 
sometimes  initiated  by  the  status  officer.    This  was  done  in  one  insti- 
tution when  the  coordinator  suggested  some  procedures  for  guidance 
of  faculty  activities.    The  following  recommendations  were  presented 
and  accepted,  and  they  formed  the  basis  for  a  series  of  meetings: 

1.  That  our  ways  of  working  be  of  primary  concern;  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  maintain  democratic  relationships. 

2.  That  staff  members  involved  be  invited  in  every  case  to  dis- 
cuss issues,  to  isolate  problems,  to  set  up  plans,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  implementation  of  these  plans. 

3.  That  accurate  and  detailed  records  be  kept  of  all  steps  taken. 

4.  That  the  coordinator  assume  major  responsibility  for  taking 
initiative  and  providing  leadership  wherever  and  whenever 
need  arises. 
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5.  That  emerging  leadership  be  encouraged  and  used  at  all  times 
for  the  good  of  the  group. 

6.  That  the  coordinator  take  major  responsibility  for  reporting 
to  the  staff  each  development  as  the  study  moves  forward. 

This  procedure,  presumably,  represents  an  effort  to  create 
interest  in  change  in  teacher  education  through  experimentation  with 
change  in  ways  of  working  in  the  faculty.    The  procedure  undoubtedly 
holds  considerable  promise  as  a  way  of  stimulating  the  recognition  of 
need  for  change,  for  it  affords  opportunity  to:    (1)  Reveal  the  motiva- 
tions which  control  the  responses  of  the  faculty  member;  (2)  Uncover 
the  relationships  of  the  faculty  member's  knowledge,  desires,  and 
beliefs;  (3)  Evaluate  the  faculty  members'  attitude  toward  and  under- 
standing of  process  and  change;  and  (4)  Rearrange  relationships  and 
functions  which  produce  the  need  for  change  and  set  off  a  sequence  of 
planned  actions. 


Taking  the  First  Step  in  Action 

The  first  step  in  planned  action  is  sometimes  taken  by  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  as  a  way  of  creating  interest  in  change.    This 
procedure  is  used,  for  example,  when  the  administrator  is  cognizant 
of  the  need  of  giving  support  to  a  faculty  group  interested  in  some 
specific  change.   The  initial  administrative  action  may  start  a  se- 
quence of  events,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  report: 

The  first  official  formal  step  was  taken  by  the  president 
during  one  of  the  regular  monthly  staff  meetings.    The  inade- 
quacy of  the  existing  arrangement  was  forcefully  explained  and 
emphasized  and  the  staff  was  invited  and  encouraged  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  meeting,  the  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  laboratory  school  who  already 
were  very  much  interested  in  a  change,  grasped  this  oppor- 
tunity as  the  propitious  moment  to  call  meetings  to  explore  the 
problem  ....    Frequent  meetings  were  called  .  .  .  and  there 
was  much  informal  discussion  between  meetings. 

Administrative  action,  such  as  described  above,  implies  en- 
couragement to  participate  on  3  voluntary  basis.   Voluntary  partici- 
pation may  lead  to  the  need  for  legislation. 


Legislating 

The  use  of  administrative  power  to  stimulate  interest  in  change 
is  illustrated  by  the  steps  taken  in  one  state,  where  pressure  to  act 
led  to  legislation. 
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We  note,  first,  that  interest  is  manifested  at  the  grass  roots: 

For  some  time,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years,  a 
growing  concern  has  been  developing  among  thoughtful  (citizens) 
for  undertaking  a  state-wide  coordinated  program  that  will 
establish  objectives  for  more  effective  utilization  of  our  natural 
and  human  resources. 

The  problem  is  considered  by  a  state  agency: 

The  former  State  Planning  Board  early  in  1946  considered 
at  length  a  plan  for  organizing  an  Economic  Council  that  might 
through  its  state-wide  interest  accomplish  these  objectives. 
During  the  summer  of  1946  the  advisability  of  organizing  such 
an  Advisory  Council  was  discussed  with  the  Governor,  who  in- 
vited a  group  of  representative  business  and  professional  men 
to  meet  with  him  .  .  . 

A  plan  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  an  Advisory  Council 
is  made,  and  administrative  and  legislative  action  is  taken. 

The  Advisory  Council  .  .  .  was  established  during  the 
summer  of  1947  under  the  Governor's  executive  authority.   He 
designated  the  State  Planning  Board  as  the  Council's  Secretariat. 
A  plan  of  operation  was  determined  by  the  Council  and  a  pro- 
gram of  activity  was  organized  during  the  fall  of  1947.    The 
Council  operated  under  this  plan  until  July  2,  1948  when  it  be- 
gan operating  under  legislative  statute  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1948. 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce,  others  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  the  project: 

In  addition  the  following  state  departments  and  bureaus 
shall  be  represented  on  the  Council  by  their  executive  officers: 
Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Development,  Education,  Health,* 
Highways,  Labor  and  Unemployment  Compensation. 

Finally,  a  way  of  working  is  defined  for  the  participants: 

(The  Council)  proposes  first  to  determine  and  define  the 
major  problems— economic,  social,  and  governmental— that 
confront  the  people.  ...  It  will  then  collect  from  the  many 
books,  reports,  and  other  publications,  both  public  and  private, 
the  material  which  properly  analyzed  and  presented  will  throw 
light  on  each  of  these  major  problems  ....    The  third  step  in 
the  work  of  the  Council  will  be  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
go  in  recommending  specific  action  that  will  solve  the  particular 
problem. 

It  is  the  hope  that  in  several  instances  recommendations 
can  be  arrived  at  which  will  receive  overwhelming  popular 
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support  and  approval.  With  respect  to  such  recommendations 
the  Council  proposes  to  join  with  others  in  urging  their  adoption 
by  democratic  processes. 

We  have  in  the  procedure  reported  above  a  sequence  of  events. 
First,  some  "thoughtful"  persons  develop  concern  regarding  a  prob- 
lem situation.    Second,  the  problem  is  referred  to  a  recognized 
agency.    Third,  a  plan  is  made  to  meet  the  problem.    Fourth,  the  plan 
is  established  through  administrative  and  legislative  action.    Fifth, 
representatives  from  all  groups  or  agencies  involved  in  the  problem 
are  expected  to  participate  in  the  project.   Sixth,  a  way  of  working  is 
defined  in  order  to  assure  that  the  project  will  meet  with  success. 

The  process  of  using  administrative  power  through  legislative 
action  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  power  generated  at  the  grass 
roots  may  be  used  to  exert  a  sort  of  pressure  on  a  highly  placed  ad- 
ministrative officer,  who  in  turn,  uses  his  delegated  authority  to  as- 
sign specific  responsibility  to  lesser  status  officers. 

We  do  not  mean  to  leave  here  the  impression  that  the  line-and- 
staff  method  of  administrative  organization  is  entirely  adequate.    It 
is  not,  as  we  know.   However,  given  the  usual  line-and-staff  type  of 
organization,  there  are  some  safeguards  which  will  insure  the  release 
of  the  creative  energy  of  the  professional  worker,  hence  stimulate 
interest  in  change.   Some  of  these  safeguards  are:    (1)  the  recognition 
by  the  administration  of  concern  at  the  grass  roots—the  professional 
family,  and  (2)  the  selection  of  a  goal  which  stimulates  the  creative 
imagination  of  the  participants. 

We  infer  in  the  foregoing  that  there  is  need  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  goal  which  the  administrator  expects  others  to  achieve. 
We  have  in  mind  such  criteria  as  the  following:    (1)  That  the  goal 
selected  should  encourage  participation  by  persons  and  groups  having 
a  variety  of  interests,  and  (2)  That  the  goal  selected  should  afford 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  avariety  of  approaches  and  methods  of 
work.   In  short,  the  goal  should  extend,  not  limit,  opportunity  for 
creative  response. 

Implied  in  our  emphasis  here  on  goals  which  extend  opportunity 
for  creative  response  is  the  requirement  that  the  administrator  stim- 
ulate activity  which  will  generate  power  in  the  professional  family. 
One  way  to  achieve  this  objective  is  to  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
action  to  another  person  through  the  creation  of  a  new  administrative 
post. 

Creating  a  New  Leadership  Position 

A  new  leadership  position  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  created  by 
the  administration  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  breaking  up  old 
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organizational  arrangements,  hence  stimulating  interest  in  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  new  position  may  be  created  with  the  idea  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  a  situation  which  is  in  process  of  change. 

There  is  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for 
change  when  the  new  position:    (1)  Breaks  up  crystallized  non-func- 
tional organizational  arrangements  in  the  institution;  (2)  Promotes  the 
development  of  new  person-to-person  relationships;  (3)  Creates  the 
need  for  modification  in  the  division  and  apportionment  of  activities 
in  the  unit  in  which  the  individual  operates:   the  need  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  emerging  leadership,  the  need  for  new  forms  of  specialization, 
the  need  for  modified  social  and  professional  functions;  (4)  Facilitates 
the  effective  use  of  the  power  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  groups; 
(5)  Stimulates  the  desire  to  modify  a  constellation  of  habits  which 
deter  constructive  action:   the  tendency  to  persist  in  one  way  of  doing 
things,  the  habit  of  mechanizing  and  distorting  valid  principles,  the 
inclination  to  imitate  other  (follow  a  trend  or  do  the  fashionable 
thing),  the  disposition  to  compete  for  status  between  individuals  or 
groups  in  the  local  institution  or  between  institutions;  and  (6)  Pro- 
vides impetus  for  the  improvement  of  skills  in  democratic  group  work. 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  is  the  desire  to  move  from  dependence 
upon  one-man  administrative  action  to  reliance  upon  group  activity. 

Leadership  by  Formally  Organized  Faculty  Committees 

The  administrator  who  delegates  some  responsibility  to  a  com- 
mittee assumes,  of  course,  that  the  power  of  the  group  stimulates 
interest  in  change.   A  committee  stimulates  the  recognition  of  need 
when  it  is  delegated  to  uncover  problems  in  a  broad  area  of  the  insti- 
tutional program,  such  as  the  general  or  the  professional  education 
aspects  of  the  curriculum.    Similarly,  a  committee  arouses  interest 
in  change  when  it  is  commissioned  to  identify  problems  in  a  some- 
what limited  area,  such  as  off-campus  student  teaching  or  visual  aids. 

The  administrator  is  motivated  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.    He  observes,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  crystal- 
lized pattern  in  the  institution  needs  to  be  examined;  to  accomplish 
this,  he  sets  up  a  committee.   He  notes  that  disorganization  in  one 
part  of  the  program  needs  to  be  studied;  to  meet  this  situation  he  ap- 
points a  committee.  In  short,  he  sees  the  need  for  change,  and  he 
proposes  to  stimulate  faculty  recognition  of  need  for  change  through 
the  delegation  of  power  to  influence  others. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  administrator  who  delegates  others 
to  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change.    The  faculty  some- 
times takes  the  initiative.   This  is  done  in  at  least  two  types  of  situa- 
tions:  where  the  faculty  is  given  considerable  responsibility  through 
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participation  in  administrative  councils  having  power  to  act,  and 
where  the  teaching  staff  is  organized  as  an  autonomous  faculty  associ- 
ation having  its  own  committees  responsible  for  bringing  about 
change. 

A  committee  given  some  responsibility  either  by  the  adminis- 
trator or  the  faculty  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  power  which  is  useful 
in  stimulating  the  recognition  of  need  for  change.   Power  generated 
through  formal  group  organization  provides  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  interest  in  change  by  facilitating  interaction  and  promot- 
ing the  definition  of  group  purpose.   And  the  very  fact  that  a  formally 
organized  committee  is  set  up  is  evidence  of  the  promotion  and  recog- 
nition of  status,  a  process  which  provides  incentive  for  change. 

Group  organization,  however,  need  not  always  be  formal  to  be 
influential.   The  informal  faculty  group  is  also  a  potent  force. 

Leadership  by  Informally  Organized  Faculty  Groups 

The  informally  organized  faculty  group  usually  comes  into  being 
when  likeminded  persons  share  their  hopes  and  aspirations  and  their 
dissatisfactions.  Occasionally  such  a  group  organizes  itself  around 
some  common  purpose  which  is  designed  to  exert  pressure  either  for 
or  against  some  specific  change.  Usually  such  a  group  forms  around 
one  or  two  faculty  members  who  have  special  talent  in  verbalizing 
upon  common  desires  and  dissatisfactions.   The  group's  leader  be- 
comes the  spokesman,  and  he  is  empowered  to  influence  others. 

The  leader,  or  the  group  itself,  sometimes  seeks  to  persuade 
others  through  the  recognized  channels:  the  administration  or  the 
faculty  organization.  Under  some  circumstances  the  group  conducts 
its  campaign  through  person-to-person,  person-to-group,  and  group- 
to-group  informal  interviews  and  conferences.   Through  utilization  of 
such  procedures  the  informal  faculty  group  sometimes  comes  to  be  a 
power  deserving  of  recognition. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the  objectives  of  the  inf or mal'f ac- 
uity group  is  immaterial;  For  it  is  our  belief  that  the  power  of  the 
informal  group  is  a  positive  force  which  affords  opportunity  for  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  change.   There  is  the  opportunity,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  administration  and  the  recognized  faculty  organiza- 
tion to  turn  to  profit  the  constructive  doings  of  the  informal  group.  In 
the  second  place,  we  suspect  that  the  administration  and  the  faculty  as 
a  whole  can  make  capital  out  of  conflict  produced  when  the  informal 
group's  doings  block  beneficial  action. 
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Leadership  by  Student-Faculty  Groups 

Beneficial  action  is  sometimes  promoted  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  student-faculty  groups— another  source  of  power  and  leadership 
in  the  institution. 

Student-faculty  groups,  judging  from  our  field  reports,  are  or- 
ganized either  informally  or  formally.    In  one  institution,  for  example, 
the  instructors  in  certain  department  invite  students  periodically  to 
prepare  written  summaries  of  problems  which  need  attention  within 
the  present  course  structure.   In  another  institution,  an  effort  is  made 
to  stimulate  faculty  recognition  of  need  for  change  through  informal 
buzz  sessions  in  which  interested  students  and  faculty  members  share 
their  satisfying  experiences  and  their  dissatisfactions.  In  several 
institutions  reporting  for  this  study  there  is  evidence  of  increased  ex- 
perimentation with  formally  organized  student-faculty  committees 
which  are  designed  to  locate  problems  and  do  something  about  them. 

The  advantages  inherent  in  student-faculty  participation  are 
self-evident.   We  urge  continuous  study  and  experimentation  with  ways 
of  using  the  power  which  resides  in  the  student-faculty  group.    To 
make  such  study  and  experimentation  most  fruitful,  we  propose  that 
the  administration  and  the  faculty  engage  in  a  conscious  effort  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  cooperative  student-faculty  participation  in  such 
activities  as  the  following:   assessing  the  extent  to  which  a  given  ad- 
ministrative or  teaching  procedure  "worked"  as  planned,  evaluating 
the  extent  to  which  expressed  intentions  square  with  actual  happenings, 
and  defining  the  relationships  of  knowledge,  desires,  and  beliefs. 

Leadership  from  the  "Outside* 

A  recognized  authority  or  expert  is  sometimes  brought  to  the 
institution  to  stimulate  interest  in  change.   Such  a  person  may  be 
used  either  to  increase  the  faculty  member's  field  of  awareness  in  a 
given  area  of  teacher  education,  or  he  may  be  used  as  a  consultant 
for  some  problem  identified  by  the  local  group.   Occasionally  such  a 
person  is  used  to  give  status  to  some  experiment  already  under  way 
in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  interest  in  continuing  change. 

Interest  in  change  is  also  promoted  through  the  influence  of 
state,  regional,  and  national  organizations. 

The  influence  of  a  state  organization  is  indicated  in  the  series 
of  events  reported  by  one  institution: 

Our  1945-1949  experimentation  in  the  general  education 
program  was  markedly  influenced  in  its  initial  stages  by  the 
work  of  a  State  Committee  on  Teacher  Education,  sponsored  by 
an  independent  association  of  faculty  members  from  some  of 
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the  teacher  educating  institutions  in  the  State.    Although  the 
Committee  was  independent  of  control  by  state  governmental 
agencies,  there  was  close  cooperation  with  the  presidents  of  the 
teacher  educating  institutions,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education.   In  addition  to  these  affilia- 
tions at  the  state  level,  the  committee  joined  in  a  workshop  on 
teacher  education  at  a  large  university  to  plan  some  ways  in 
which  change  could  be  brought  about  in  the  curricula  of  the 
teacher  educating  institutions. 

The  State  Committee  conceived  of  itself  as  a  facilitating 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  procedures  which  would  encourage 
diversity  within  unity.   Goals  were  so  selected  as  to  promote 
creativity  and  experimentation.   An  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
setting  up  goals  which  stereotyped  and  cramped  the  doings  of 
the  state  teacher  educating  institutions. 

The  following  goals  or  procedures  were  recommended: 

1.  The  faculty  and  administration  should  select  two  or 
three  problems  which  to  them  seem  most  important. 

2.  The  selected  problems  should  be,  if  possible,  specific 
rather  than  comprehensive. 

3.  The  selected  problems  should  be  those  upon  which  ac- 
tion might  be  secured  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

4.  The  faculty  and  the  administration  should  authorize  the 
formation  of  voluntary  groups  to  study  the  selected 
problems. 

5.  The  working  groups,  once  formed,  should  develop  their 
own  leaders,  local  coordinators,  objectives,  purposes, 
and  procedures. 

6.  The  problems  selected  should  be  approached  and 
worked  on  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  total  in- 
stitutional program. 

7.  At  early  stages  the  working  groups  should  consult  and 
involve  all  persons  presumed  to  be  affected  by  the 
problems  tinder  study  and  by  the  evolving  recommenda- 
tions, 

8.  The  working  groups  should  seek  means  to  keep  the  fac- 
ulty and  administration  continuously  informed  of  their 
findings. 

9.  The  working  groups  should  expect  the  encouragement, 
guidance,  and  assistance  of  the  college  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. 
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10.  The  working  groups  should  expect  aid,  resources,  and 
services  from  the  State  Committee  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. 

Some  members  of  the  State  Committee  visited  each  of  the 
cooperating  institutions  to  discuss  the  proposals  with  the  facul- 
ties ....   Voluntary  participation  was  emphasized.    The  gen- 
eral idea  was  that  staff  members  in  each  institution,  who  chose 
to  take  part,  should  undertake  what  to  them  seemed  to  be  impor- 
tant. 

(In  the  beginning)  the  State  Committee  was  very  active  in 
promoting  activity  at  the  local  level  in  the  teacher  educating 
institutions  of  the  State.   Autonomy  for  the  local  institution  was 
definitely  established;  this  gave  impetus  to  a  movement  away 
from  a  common  curriculum  pattern  for  all  institutions— a  pattern 
which  had  become  crystallized  prior  to  1945.   Each  institution 
during  the  latter  part  of  1945-1946  and  subsequently  became  so 
involved  in  its  own  activities  that  the  State  Committee  came 
gradually  to  function  only  in  name. 

The  influence  of  a  regional  organization  is  demonstrated  in 
another  report  from  the  field: 

...  at  the  first  all-college  faculty  meeting  of  the  academic 
year,  the  representative  of  the  college  reviewed  the  activities  of 
the  workshop  (sponsored  by  a  regional  organization).   He,  at  the 
same  time,  suggested  areas  which  might  serve  as  points  of  at- 
tack in  our  own  college  and  recommended  that  a  committee  be 
established  within  the  college,  appointed  by  the  president,  to 
study  the  recommendations.    The  committee  was  composed  of 
seven  members,  with  the  workshop  representative  serving  as 
chairman. 

The  influence  of  a  national  organization  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  report  made  by  a  status  officer  to  the  faculty 
in  one  institution: 

In  1945  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Surveys,  A.A.T.C., 
appointed  a  committee  to  recommend  a  revision  of  Standard  VI 
having  to  do  with  the  Training  School  and  Student  Teaching.   The 
paper  which  you  heard  at  the  last  faculty  meeting  was  a  conden- 
sation of  the  report  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  a  national  study  carried  on  by  that  Committee.  A 
tentative  standard  governing  professional  laboratory  experience 
in  pre-service  teacher  education  has  been  submitted  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Standards  Committee.   That  proposal  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  presidents  of  institutions  where 
teachers  are  educated.  In  fact,  ten  thousand  copies  have  been 
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•   requested  by  staff  groups  throughout  the  nation.    The  purpose 
behind  the  distribution  of  the  tentative  standard  is  to  encourage 
college  staffs  to  study  the  proposed  program  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  before  the  standard  is  finally  made  a 
basis  for  accreditation  of  institutions.   The  present  tentative 
standard  is  such  as  to  make  necessary  major  curriculum  re- 
vision in  many  institutions,  and  this  year  a  large  number  of  col- 
lege faculties  are  seriously  studying  the  programs  to  determine 
the  desirability  and  the  f  easibility  of  putting  into  action  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  foregoing  procedure  are  quite 
obvious:   using  the  power  and  the  status  of  a  national  organization  to 
promote  study  activity  at  the  local  level,  and  promoting  status  at  the 
local  level  through  participation  in  a  nationally  significant  study. 

Implicit  in  these  processes— and  those  described  thus  far  in  this 
chapter— is  the  proposition  that  the  power  of  a  recognized  group  or 
leader  promotes  the  development  of  interest  in  change.    Power  is  used 
to  enlist  the  support  of  others  for  our  cause.   This  is  done  through 
the  process  of  persuasion  and  through  various  forms  of  pressure  and 
compulsion. 

However,  to  conceive  of  leadership  only  as  a  source  of  power 
which  resides  in  a  person  or  group  is  inadequate.   There  is  power  in 
method  also.  We,  therefore,  consider,  next  some  methods  which 
stimulate  interest  in  change. 


Using  Selected  Methods 

We  propose  to  examine  three  methods,  which  when  given  a  key 
position  in  a  specific  situation,  appear  to  stimulate  the  recognition  of 
need  for  change:   (1)  Variation,  (2)  Transition,  and  (3)  Innovation. 

Variation 

When  we  speak  of  variation  as  a  kind  of  change,  we  refer  to 
modification— usually  it  is  partial-of  form,  quality,  or  position. 

We  often  vary  the  form  of  our  course  structure,  as  indicated  in 
the  following  account: 

...  we  have  merged  several  separate  courses:   the  history 
of  education  and  the  philosophy  of  education;  the  teaching  of 
science  and  the  teaching  of  social  studies;  art  history,  art  ap- 
preciation, and  the  teaching  of  fine  and  industrial  arts:  language 
experience  and  literature. 
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In  another  institution,  the  following  variation  in  form  is  under 
consideration: 

The  high  school  special  methods  courses  .  .  .  offered  in 
an  informal  seminar  or  "arranged*  basis.   That  is,  the  depart- 
mental supervision,  who  would  also  be  responsible  for  the 
methods  course,  would  direct  an  integrated  program  in  which 
the  student  participated  in  a  large  variety  of  student  teaching  ex- 
periences, and  at  the  same  time  cover  in  an  informal  way  all 
the  material  ordinarily  studied  now  in  formal  methods  courses. 

In  both  of  these  plans  there  is  variation  more  in  form  than  in 
substance.    There  is  no  change  in  subject-matter  content   The  change 
in  the  situation  is  largely  a  modification  of  the  form  as  distinguished 
from  inherent  quality.   Here,  then,  we  have  manifested  a  method  which 
gives  a  key  position  to  change  in  the  appearance  of  things,  in  arrange- 
ment, in  organization.   Concentration  upon  these  factors  in  a  situation 
makes  it  relatively  easy  to  bring  about  change  because  the  persons 
involved  usually  have  little  or  no  fear  that  their  courses  will  suffer. 

Concentration  on  change  in  the  quality  of  selected  aspects  of  a 
situation  sometimes  sets  off  a  chain  of  events  leading  to  thoughtful 
study  and  action.    This  type  of  change  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
reports. 

In  the  first  report,  we  have  an  illustration  of  experimentation 
with  change  in  the  character  of  experiences  for  students  in  general 
education  courses: 

One  group  of  students,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
made  a  housing  survey  in  connection  with  a  course  in  "Contem- 
porary Civilization."    Another  group  of  students  made  a  local 
post-war  employment  survey.  Students  participated  in  Red 
Cross  and  Mile-of-Dimes  campaigns  under  the  supervision  of 
the  health  and  physical  education  staff.   Students  served  as  rec- 
reation directors  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  municipal 
recreation  commission.   A  small  group  of  students  provided 
hospital  service. 

In  the  second  report,  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  a  specific 
course  is  indicated  as  a  desired  change  in  one  of  our  cooperating 
institutions.  The  recommendation  was  made 

That  all  elementary  education  majofrs  be  requested  to  enter  the 
American  Humanities  course.   The  committee  would  like  to  see 
this  course  represent  in  content  and  method  desirable  experi- 
ence for  the  intending  teacher  as  a  basis  for  integrating  and  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  learning  in  the  humanities  for  boys 
and  girls. 
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In  these  plans  variation  is  suggested  within  the  present  frame- 
work of  courses.   The  changes  indicated  relate  to  modification  of  the 
character  of  student  experiences  considered  to  be  valuable  and  capable 
of  producing  specific  effects.   Such  changes  are  bound  to  have  implica- 
tions for  other  modifications  in  the  institution. 

A  third  type  of  change,  as  we  have  said,  has  to  do  with  variation 
in  position.   Here  we  refer  to  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  placed  in  a  situation,  to  variation  in  the  disposition  of 
the  parts  of  a  program,  to  variation  in  influence  or  duty,  to  variation 
in  relative  standing  or  status.    This  type  of  change  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  procedural  plan  developed  by  the  faculty  in  one  institu- 
tion: 

The  twelve-week  period  could  be  very  flexible.    Possibly 
from  one  to  three  weeks  could  be  used  in  orienting  students  and 
getting  them  ready  for  their  specific  assignments.    Possibly  a 
week  or  so  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  could  be  used  for  summar- 
izing and  "clinching"  certain  things  learned  in  the  course.   Stu- 
dents could  be  assigned  full-time  teaching  in  neighboring  schools 
for  six  or  eight  weeks.   "Full-time"  would  mean  that  students 
would  probably  begin  by  observing  classes  all  day  and  would 
gradually  assume  responsibility.   Some  might  never  teach  more 
than  two  classes  daily.  Others  might  teach  three,  four,  and 
five  classes  and  participate  in  various  other  school  and  com- 
munity activities.  If  necessary,  they  could  go  to  any  part  of 
the  State.  Conferences  could  be  scheduled  for  the  entire  group 
as  needed,  and  for  each  department  separately.   Such  conferences 
could  be  held  in  the  late  afternoon  of  any  day,  or  on  Saturday 
morning.   Members  of  the  college  instructional  departments, 
including  the  Education  Department,  could  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  these  conferences  from  time  to  time.   Supervisors  would 
probably  need  to  confer  frequently  with  one  another  through 
regular  meetings. 

Experimentation  with  variation  in  form,  quality,  and  position  has 
distinctive  advantages  in  stimulating  the  recognition  of  need  for  change. 
For  variation  in  form  affords  opportunity  for  recognition  of  need  for 
change  in  the  organization  and  the  arrangement  of  things.   Variation 
in  quality  suggests  the  need  for  change  in  character  and  function. 
Variation  in  position  infers  the  need  for  change  in  procedure  and  re- 
lationships.  All  these— organization  and  arrangement,  character  and 
function,  procedure  and  relationships— are  stimuli  which  have  power 
to  motivate.   They  in  an  important  sense  are  the  new  problems  which 
arise  when  we  bring  about  change  that  in  the  beginning  is  no  more 
than  a  variation  of  our  conventional  ways  of  doing  things.   And  the 
new  problems  which  arise  furnish  the  motivation  for  extending  our 
conventional  practices  into  something  untested  by  direct  experience. 
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In  other  words,  we  suppose  that  experimentation  with  variation  in 
form,  quality,  and  position  will  prepare  the  way  for  making  change 
which  represents  a  transition  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  may  or 
should  go. 

Transition 

Transition  as  a  kind  of  change  pertains  to  orderly  movement 
from  one  place,  condition,  or  action  to  another.   Such  action  carries 
with  it  certain  consciously  or  unconsciously  selected  learnings  or 
preferences  from  past  experience  which  tend  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  new  activity. 

Transition  from  one  place  or  function  in  the  institutional  pro- 
gram to  another  is  illustrated  in  the  plan  for  change  reported  below: 
All  high  school  methods  courses  are  taught  by  members 
of  the  laboratory  school  staff.   No  criticism  of  any  instructor 
now  offering  such  courses  is  implied.   The  proposal  is  made  in 
order  to  make  more  flexibility  in  students'  time  schedules  and 
to  make  an  integrated  program  of  special  methods  and  student 
teaching  possible  ....  In  some  departments  where  a  member 
of  the  laboratory  school  staff  does  not  now  teach  the  methods 
classes,  cooperative  arrangements  involving  two  or  more  staff 
members  might  be  made  whereby  an  integrated  program  could 
be  developed. 

Transition  from  one  condition  to  another  is  indicated  in  the  next 
report: 

...  a  change  was  made  in  the  general  education  program 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores  from  an  organization  of  separate 
courses  to  an  organization  in  which  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems was  the  organizing  principle,  with  provision  for:    (1)  a 
seminar  in  which  students  had  opportunities  to  carry  out  re- 
search-action enterprises,  using  subject  matter  from  important 
areas  of  knowledge;  and  (2)  systematic  courses  which  grew  out  of 
needs  and  interests  both  related  and  unrelated  to  developments 
in  the  seminar. 

Transition  from  one  type  of  action  to  another  is  described  next: 

...  we  moved  from  an  electives  program,  predetermined 
by  the  faculty,  and  from  which  students  were  required  to  choose, 
to  a  program  in  which  electives  are  not  predetermined,  but 
grow  out  of  the  developing  interests  of  the  students. 

The  changes  described  here  are  quite  different  from  experi- 
mentation with  variation  ift  form,  quality,  or  position  within  the  pres- 
ent framework  of  the  institutional  program.  Whereas  the  latter  type 
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of  change  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
ways  of  doing  what  we  customarily  do,  the  transitional  type  of  change 
calls  for  an  extension  of  our  usual  practices.    This,  of  course,  makes 
imperative  the  need  for  selecting  from  our  present  practices  those 
gains  which  we  think  should  be  recognized  and  consolidated.    And 
there  is  the  additional  requirement  that,  having  described  our  gains 
in  functional  terms,  we  use  our  past  experience  to  bring  about  change 
which  is  more  than  a  mere  variation  of  a  conventional  theme.   Change 
of  this  type  grows  in  an  orderly  way  out  of  past  experience. 

Change  of  the  transitional  kind  sometimes  helps  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  novel  ideas  or  experimentation— innovation. 

Innovation 

Innovation  as  a  kind  of  change  is  the  establishment  of  novel 
ideas  or  experimentations  which  do  not  necessarily  grow  out  of  the 
past  experiences  of  the  persons  involved.   Innovation,  of  course,  is 
relative:    something  new  or  novel  in  one  situation  may  not  be  unusual 
elsewhere.  Innovation  represents  newness  or  novelty  largely  because 
it  breaks  in  upon  established  order  and  the  customary  way  of  doing 
things. 

Fundamentally,  then,  an  innovation  is  a  kind  of  change  which 
places  more  emphasis  upon  untested  ideas  than  the  "tried  and  the 
true/  as  we  note  in  the  following  account: 

By  the  close  of  the  school  year,  a  plan  involving  freshmen 
had  evolved,  based  upon  the  following  agreed- tpon  propositions: 

a.  Traditional  college  courses  involving  the  systematic 
presentation  of  a  departmentalized  body  of  knowledge 
have  little  relation  to  the  actual  process  of  human 
learning  and  to  the  way  the  human  mind  grows. 

b.  The  traditional  college  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent 
an  organizational  device  to  account  for  hours  of  work 
done  by  faculty  and  students  and  to  provide  intra-  and 
inter-  institutional  uniformity. 

c.  We  are  seeking  something  that  centers  in  social  prob- 
lems and  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  material 
of  other  fields  like  English,  psychology,  and  science 
can  be  incorporated. 

d.  We  should  like  to  bridge  the  gap  between  course  work 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

e.  We  are  seeking  for  a  program*  that  will  make  a  vital 
appeal  to  the  students  and  lead  naturally  to  constructive 
kinds  of  social  action. 
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f ,  In  working  out  a  dynamic  program,  we  need  to  recognize 
and  utilize  effectively  the  special  competencies  of  fac- 
ulty members. 

Although  the  plan  had  not  been  completed  in  detail,  the 
framework  had  been  determined.   The  outline  of  the  plan  as  de- 
veloped at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as  follows: 

a.  A  forum  for  all  freshmen  and  faculty  was  to  be  inau- 
gurated in  the  fall.   This  forum  was  to  be  organized 
around  current  problems  of  immediate  and  critical  im- 
portance. 

b.  A  planning  period  was  to  be  regularly  scheduled.   Pro- 
vision was  to  be  made  for  faculty  and  student  planning 
of  forums  and  organization  for  study  and  action  on 
selected  social  problems. 

c.  Three,  possibly  four,  facility  members  were  scheduled 
to  meet  regularly  with  small  groups  of  freshmen. 
These  sectional  meetings  were  designed  for  concentrated 
study  of  a  planned  action  program  with  reference  to 
specific  social  problems. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  sectional  meetings  would  be  set  up  for  concentrated  study  of 
current  materials.   Each  section  was  to  have  specific  and  some- 
what different  responsibilities:   international,  national,  scientific, 
and  psychological  implications  of  current  happenings.   From 
their  experiences  in  the  forums  and  in  the  sectional  meetings, 
the  students,  it  was  anticipated,  would  be  motivated  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  study  of  significant  problems,  this  leading  to 
social  action.  Once  problems  were  selected,  the  organization 
of  students  groups  would  change,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  situation.   Thus,  the  nature  of  the  social  problems  selected 
would  determine  the  organization  of  the  curriculum.   Student 
experiences,  not  subject  matter,  would  have  priority. 

After  the  year  of  planning,  we  tested  our  plans  only  with 
the  freshmen,  thinking  that  we  would  extend  the  experimentation 
as  we  learned.    Following  the  first  year's  experimentation,  we 
extended  the  program  to  include  both  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

That  innovation,  such  as  reported  above,  disturbs  the  established 
order  of  things,  hence  stimulates,  goes  without  saying.   This  type  of 
change  deserves  study  and  experimentation  as  a  way  of  stimulating 
che  recognition  of  need  for  change,  recognizing  of  course  that  innova- 
tion need  not  necessarily  be  the  *all  out*  attack  upon  a  problem  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  account 
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We  conclude  with  the  recommendation  that  we  experiment  with 
a  variety  of  ways  of  changing  selected  aspects  of  a  given  situation  as 
a  means  of  provoking  interest  in  change:    change  which  represents 
variation  in  our  established  ways  of  doing  things,  change  which  is 
transitional,  change  which  means  the  introduction  of  novelty  into  the 
situation,  and  other  types.   We  may  at  one  time  give  the  key  or  con- 
trolling position  to  one  method,  and  at  another  time  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  experimentation  with  a  different  type,  or  combination  of 
types,  of  change. 


Summary 

Our  thesis  in  this  chapter  is  that  selected  leadership  processes 
may  serve  effectively  in  the  promotion  of  interest  in  change.    Those 
leadership  processes  which  appear  to  be  effective  may  be  found  in 
the  power  of  the  influential  individual  or  group  and  in  the  power  of 
selected  methods. 

Five  sources  of  power  are  identified:    (1)  Leadership  by  the 
administration,  (2)  Leadership  by  formally  organized  faculty  commit- 
tees created  by  the  administration  or  the  teaching  personnel,  (3)  Lead- 
ership by  informally  organized  faculty  groups,  (4)  Leadership  by 
student-faculty  groups,  and  (5)  Leadership  from  the  "outside." 

We  recommend  that  the  status  officer  use  his  influence  to  stim- 
ulate the  recognition  of  need  for  change  by:    (1)  Reviewing  present 
need  and  indicating  next  steps,  (2)  Recognizing  progress  and  giving 
encouragement,  (3)  Defining  and  promoting  improved  ways  of  working, 
(4)  Taking  the  first  step  in  action,  (5)  Legislating,  and  (6)  Creating  a 
new  leadership  position. 

We  porpose  that  groups  within  the  institution  be  encouraged  to 
use  their  power  to  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change,  by: 
(1)  Delegating,  (2)  Facilitating  interaction,  (3)  Creating  group  purposes, 
(4)  Harmonizing  conflicts,  (5)  Assessing  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
administrative  or  teaching  procedure  functioned  as  planned,  (6)  Eval- 
uating the  extent  to  which  expressed  intentions  square  with  actuality, 
and  (7)  Defining  the  relationships  of  knowledge,  desires,  and  beliefs. 

Influential  groups  from  outside  the  institution  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  interest  in  change.   Inherent  in  this  procedure  are  such 
processes  as  the  following:    (1)  Increasing  the  faculty  member's  field 
of  awareness  in  selected  aspects  of  teacher  education,  (2)  Using  the 
expert  for  assistance  in  the  solution  of  some  local  problem,  and  (3) 
Giving  status  to  some  experiment  already  under  way. 

The  procedures  suggested  above  are  based  on  the  proposition, 
that  the  power  of  the  recognized  leader  or  group  may  be  used  to 
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stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change.    Power  resides  not  only 
in  a  person  or  group,  however.   There  is  power  in  method,  also. 

We  recommend  three  methods  which,  when  given  a  key  position 
in  a  situation,  appear  to  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change: 
(1)  Variation,  (2)  Transition  and  (3)  Innovation.    Our  recommendation 
with  respect  to  these  three  methods  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
changing  a  situation  is  a  method  which  helps  to  direct  attention  to 
needed  modification,  in  the  institution  program.   It  is  a  method  which 
is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  new  type  of  action  produces  a  new 
type  of  thought,  which,  in  turn,  requires  a  new  type  of  action. 

One  final  recommendation:    That  we  permit  and  encourage  study 
and  action— short-term  and  long-term—in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  a  given  situation.    At  one  time  we  may  concentrate  on  study, 
at  another  time  on  action,  at  still  another  time  on  study  and  action. 
May  we  put  the  matter  this  way:    That  we  need  to  sensitize  ourselves 
to  the  requirement  that  on  occasion  we  stop  thinking  in  order  to  have 
opportunity  to  act  or  that  we  halt  action  in  order  to  have  time  to  "stop, 
look,  and  listen." 


PARTm 

FACILITATING  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  EFFORT 
WITHIN  THE  FACULTY 


Our  analysis  in  Part  n  of  ways  of  stimulating  the  recognition  of 
need  for  change  focused  on  the  provision  of  self-motivating  activity 
which  affords  opportunity  simultaneously  to  make  effective  use  of  our 
conventional  ways  of  doing  things  and  to  invent  new  procedures. 

When  through  self -motivating  activity  we  recognize  the  need  for 
change,  we  are  ready  to  define  our  problems,  make  plans,  and  act  on 
thinking. 

The  three  steps  in  learning—purposing,  planning,  and  acting  on 
thinking— are  complicated  because  change  is  involved  all  along  the  way. 
Our  purpose  changes  when  we  become  aware  of  the  new  aspects  of  our 
situation.   Our  plan  consequently  changes.   And  our  action  of  necessity 
is  modified.   It  follows  from  this  that  our  concern  must  be  with  ways 
of  working  which  take  into  account  the  dynamic  quality  of  a  changing 
situation.    This  concern  commands  our  attention  in  Part  ffl  of  our 
study. 

We  deliberately  place  near  the  close  of  Part  m  the  chapter  on 
group  organization  on  the  assumption  that  organizational  techniques 
should  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  a  situation.   We  so  frequently  start 
with  an  organizational  arrangement,  and  then  proceed  to  fit  our  doings 
into  that  framework.   This,  we  think,  is  the  reverse  of  desired  prac- 
tice, for  it  denies  that  organization  is,  or  should  be,  a  response  to 
function. 
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Chapter  V 
DEFINING  COMMON  DESIRES 

When  we  stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change,  we  create 
an  impulse  to  act.   When  impulsive  action  is  blocked,  we  develop  a 
desire  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 

The  development  of  a  desire  which  is  intelligent  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  intellectual  process,  even  when  only  one  person  is  direct- 
ly involved.   When  a  group  of  individuals  with  strong  and  different  de- 
sires is  involved,  the  situation  is  even  more  complex.   Under  the  latter 
circumstances,  the  problem  is  to  suggest  ways  of  working  to  facili- 
tate the  definition  of  a  common  group  desire. 

The  definition  of  a  common  group  desire  involves  the  following 
processes:  (1)  Locating  and  describing  a  variety  of  situations  which 
give  rise  to  a  sense  of  lack  of  harmony  with  the  total  institutional  set- 
up, (2)  Analyzing  the  situation  which  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  and 
(3)  Clarifying  desires. 


Locating  and  Describing  a  Variety  of  Situations 

A  group  desire  is  neither  satisfying  nor  intelligent  until  it  takes 
into  account  the  dominating  motivations  of  the  persons  involved  and 
the  requirements  of  the  objective  conditions  of  a  specific  situation. 
The  first  major  step,  then,  in  the  definition  of  a  group  desire  is  to 
describe  the  subjective  and  objective  conditions  of  the  specific  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Describing  the  Subjective  Conditions 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  us  start  with  a  feeling  about  something.   Con- 
versely, few,  if  any  of  us,  look  first  at  the  objective  conditions  of  our 
situation,  and  then  decide  how  we  feel  about  what  we  find.   We  usually 
bring  to  the  objective  conditions  of  our  situation  some  feeling  which 
determines  to  a  rather  large  extent  the  nature  of  our  interpretation 
and  subsequent  action.    This  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  identify  and 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  persons  involved  in  a  given  situation. 
Moreover,  since  feeling  is  always  about  something,  the  identification 
and  description  of  feelings  afford  opportunity  for  locating  the  objects— 
the  something— which  need  adjustment. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way:  K  we  start  where  we  are,  the 
first  step  in  the  location  and  definition  of  common  desires  is  to 
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identify  and  describe  the  feelings  of  our  colleagues  about  the  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves.    The  second  step  is  to  identify  and  de- 
scribe the  objective  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  feelings  of  our 
colleagues. 

Such  feelings  as  the  following  should  be  identified  and  described: 
(1)  Feeling  of  frustration,  (2)  Feeling  of  being  at  variance  and  fearful 
of  deviation,  (3)  Feeling  of  being  alienated,  (4)  Feeling  of  confusion, 
and  (5)  Feeling  of  inadequacy. 


Feeling  of  Frustration 

When  we  attempt  to  identify  and  describe  a  feeling  of  frustration 
in  a  given  situation,  we  manifest  concern  with  the  feeling  of  being  un- 
supported, of  defeat,  of  deprivation,  of  disadvantage. 

We  manifest  concern,  for  example,  with  a  feeling  of  frustration 
which  is  engendered  when  our  doing  is  not  supported  by  the  standards 
or  traditions  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.   Such  an  ex- 
perience is  described  by  a  faculty  group  which  was  unsupported  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  an  integrated  program. 

A  sequence  was  drawn  up  reducing  the  total  number  of  re- 
quired hours  (for  separate  theory  courses),  but  the  plan  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
So  once  more  the  courses  had  to  be  taught  atomistically. 

We  bring  to  light  any  feeling  of  defeat;  that  it  is  useless  to  apply 
oneself  in  a  given  situation,  that  the  expenditure  of  energy  is  futile  and 
wasteful.  The  feeling  of  defeat  is  described  by  one  of  our  contributors: 

Not  knowing  from  decade  to  decade,  from  biennium  to  bi- 
ennium,  or  sometimes  from  year  to  year  the  extent  to  which 
education  in  general,  and  teacher  education  in  particular,  are 
going  to  be  publicly  or  privately  financed  is  a  tremendous  obsta- 
cle to  the  improvement  of  teacher  education.   Plans  for  improve- 
ment which  necessitate  enlarged  physical  plants,  additional 
equipment  and  supplies,  increased  staffs,  improved  salary  sched- 
ules, etc.  cannot  at  present  be  projected  with  the  confidence  that 
such  plans  will  be  fulfilled.   When  faculties  engage  in  making 
such  plans  the  process  usually  turns  into  an  exercise  in  wishful 
thinking. 

We  uncover  any  feeling  that  the  individual  is  deprived  of  acquir- 
ing, using,  or  enjoying  something,  as  when,  according  to  one  report: 

...  the  president  (says)  to  his  faculty:  "There  shall  be  no 
change  in  our  curriculum  for  the  next  two  years.*    (And  he  legis- 
lates out  of  existence)  certain  faculty-selected  committees.  .  . 
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We  unearth  anything  which  hinders,  prevents,  or  is  prejudicial 
to  success  or  to  the  utilization  of  congenial  drives,  as 

.  .  .  when  a  supervisor  (who)  would  like  to  start  something 
new.  .  .  is  foiled  in  her  hopes  by  the  oppostion  of  influential 
older  teachers. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  locate  feelings  of  frustration,  we  need 
to  recognize  the  symptoms:  the  tendency  to  withdraw  or  to  ignore 
frustration,  the  tendency  to  indulge  it  by  uncensored  and  unrestrained 
behavior,  the  tendency  to  seek  retribution.    These  symptomatic  reac- 
tions are  frequently  the  outgrowth  of  frustrating  experience.   With- 
drawal, indulgence,  and  retribution  are  the  clues  which  when  examined 
often  lead  to  the  identification  and  description  of  feelings  of  frustration. 


Feeling  of  Being  at  Variance 

Closely  akin  to  the  feeling  of  frustration  is  the  feeling  of  being 
at  variance  and  of  being  fearful  of  deviation.  Frequently  these  feel- 
ings are  associated  with  the  fear  of  creating  dissension  and  discord. 
Such  feelings  are  identified  by  one  of  our  contributors: 

Fear  of  reprisal  from  other  departments  or  personnel, 
fear  of  public  opinion,  fear  of  the  results  of  a  given  change,  fear 
that  a  proposed  change  might  affect  the  status  of  the  individual 
and  place  him  in  a  spot  in  which  he  feels  insecure,  are  some  of 
the  unvoiced  fears  which  prevent  the  individual  or  group  from 
lending  support  to  the  cooperative  movement  that  must  be  in 
evidence  to  bring  about  any  worthwhile  change. 

When  we  recognize  the  feeling  of  being  at  variance  and  of  being 
fearful  of  deviation,  we  sometimes  focus  attention  upon 

...  a  department  where  the  staff  bands  together  and  resists  any 
idea  or  move  that  means  a  change  in  curriculum,  policy,  or 
philosophy.  .  .  (or)  an  individual  in  a  strategic  position  (who) 
will  block  a  needed  change.  .  . 

The  power  of  the  intrenched  group  is  often  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  fear  of  deviation,  for  few,  if  any,  of  our  associates 
relish  the  discomforture  which  comes  when  the  status  quo  is  chal- 
lenged. 

The  feeling  of  being  at  variance  is  magnified  when  the  total  in- 
stitutional climate  is  such  as  to  require  "peace  at  any  price,*  thus 
placing  little  or  no  value  on  deviation.   When  we  recognize  the  phe- 
nomenon of  "peace  at  any  price,"  we  often  find  the  administrator  who 

Even  if  he  is  aware  of  needed  change.  .  .  is  often  hesitant  to 
implement  such  change  because  of  the  innumerable  problems 
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and  headaches  involved.   He  has  inherited  some  staff  members 
who  drag  their  heels  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  change  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  anything  they  do  not  understand. 

Such  a  situation  provides  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  icono- 
clast. 

Feeling  of  Being  Alienated 

He  who  becomes  stereotyped  as  the  iconoclast  in  the  profession- 
al family  is  sometimes  tortured  by  the  feeling  of  being  alienated:  the 
feeling  of  lack  of  friendliness,  of  estrangement,  of  isolation. 

When  we  identify  and  describe  a  feeling  of  being  alienated,  we 
give  attention  to  our  colleague's  experience  with  an  idea  or  action 
which  departs  from  usual  custom  or  practice  in  the  institution.    He 
sometimes,  for  example,  experiences  ridicule  because  he  is  considered 
eccentric  or  a  "little  crazy."  He  on  occasion  is  the  subject  of  ill  will, 
hostility,  and  antagonism.  He  is  often  treated  with  coolness  or  indif- 
ference—given the  cold  shoulder,  as  we  sometimes  say.   Eventually  he 
is  avoided  and  deserted. 

Whatever  the  treatment  of  the  iconoclast  may  be,  we  assume 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  recognize  his  feelings  in  order  that  his 
concerns  will  be  taken  into  account  when  we  work  toward  the  definition 
of  a  common  group  desire.  Our  task  is  twofold:  (1)  To  examine  feel- 
ings of  being  alienated  in  order  to  bring  to  light  a  variety  of  concerns 
and  ideas  respecting  teacher  education,  and  (2)  To  study  the  treatment 
given  the  iconoclast  in  order  to  uncover  any  need  for  the  modification 
of  customary  practice  in  the  institution. 

Until  we  learn  in  the  professional  family  to  give  a  place  of  honor 
and  respectability  to  the  iconoclast,  the  potentialities  of  the  faculty 
will  not  be  fully  realized.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  feeling  of  being  alienated,  for  the  iconoclast 
in  the  professional  family,  as  in  our  society,  often  has  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  make.  Too  often,  however,  he  withdraws  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  immediate  situation  because  of  his  discomfiture  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  aloneness  which  are  produced  when  his  ideas  and  his 
conduct  veer  too  far  from  customary  practice. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  iconoclast  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  also  concerned  with  the  person  who  has  some  strong 
motivations,  but  is  confused  by  changing  normalities  in  the  institution 
or  in  teacher  education  in  general. 
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Feeling  of  Confusion 

Here  we  have  in  mind  the  person  who  has  the  feeling  of  being 
pulled  in  many  different,  and  sometimes  contradictory  and  conflicting, 
directions.   Such  a  feeling  gives  rise  to  perplexity  and  confusion. 

When  we  identify  and  describe  a  feeling  of  confusion,  we  give 
attention  to  our  colleague's  experience  with  professional  standards 
that  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  valid  and  new  ones  that  are  devel- 
oped.  We  provide  ample  opportunity  for  our  associate  to  talk  about 
his  perplexity  and  confusion  which  spring  from  his  predilection  for 
traditional  standards  and  his  desire  to  be  hospitable  to  new  influences. 
Out  of  such  confusion  there  arises  the  opportunity  for  the  definition  of 
desires  bearing  upon  conflict  in  thinking. 

Conflicting  motivations  or  preferences,  especially  when  they 
are  not  resolved  or  harmonized,  sometimes  lead  to  the  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy. 


Feeling  of  Inadequacy 

A  feeling  of  inadequacy  often  comes  when  we  set  goals  which 
are  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  achieve.  In  short,  as  we 
improve  our  standards  we  are  liable  to  have  a  feeling  of  inadequacy 
which  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.   Manifestations  of  inade- 
quacy should  be  taken  into  account  when  we  work  toward  a  definition 
of  common  desires. 

Our  colleagues  should  have  opportunity  freely  to  reveal  his  ig- 
norance without  feeling  embarassed  or  that  his  reputation  will  be 
harmed.   He  should  have  opportunity  to  express  disappointment  with 
himself  without  feeling  humiliated.   He  should  feel  free  to  identify  his 
inadequacy  without  feeling  guilty. 

The  freedom  freely  to  talk  about  our  feelings  provides  some 
insurance  that  our  real  desires  will  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
formulate  a  group  goal— a  goal  that  is  worthwhile  because  it  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  the  persons  involved  to  satisfy  their  com- 
pelling interests  and  needs.   A  goal  which  has  little  or  no  relationship 
to  the  desires  of  the  persons  involved  is  an  invitation  to  maladjust- 
ment, especially  if  a  standard  or  set  of  standards  produces  feelings 
which  are  a  reflection  of  the  inability  of  the  individual  or  the  group  to 
reach  the  goal. 

When  we  identify  a  feeling  about  something,  we  usually  point  to 
an  object  or  cluster  of  objects  in  a  given  situation.   This  suggests  the 
need  for  describing  the  objective  conditions  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 
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Describing  the  Objective  Conditions 

Our  feelings  determine  to  a  rather  large  extent  which  objective 
conditions  we  select  in  a  specific  situation  as  having  significance  and 
relevancy  for  us.   And  we  need  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  it  is  usu- 
ally no  single  object  which  commands  our  attention.    On  the  contrary, 
when  we  deal  with  the  real  concerns  of  individuals,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  complexities  involved  in  the  interaction  of  feeling  which  is 
internal  and  objective  condition  which  is  external.    We  need,  conse- 
quently, to  be  somewhat  cautious  about  making  conclusions  regarding 
the  source  or  cause  of  feeling. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  deal  with  the  objective  conditions  in  a 
situation.   We,  therefore,  propose  to  consider  next  some  of  the  exter- 
nal conditions  which  have  a  part  in  the  determination  of  concerns.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  classify  objective  conditions  into 
four  categories:  (1)  Those  relating  to  function,  (2)  Those  relating  to 
order  and  design,  (3)  Those  relating  to  nature  and  quality,  and  (4) 
Those  relating  to  dominating  influences  responsible  for  the  existing 
state  or  condition  of  things.   This  classification  should  be  taken  neither 
as  being  all-inclusive  nor  as  having  any  special  virtue. 


Function 

A  feeling  sometimes  causes  us  to  focus  attention  upon  the  func- 
tion of  a  person  or  group,  a  facility,  or  a  procedure. 

When  we  focus  attention  upon  the  function  of  a  person  in  our 
group,  we  identify  the  need  for  adjustment  in  responsibility,  as  when 
in  one  institution  a  committee  suggested  the  study  of 

The  need  for  more  sympathetic  and  careful  counseling  of  stu- 
dents during  periods  when  they  are  making  professional  choices. 
.  .  .  Who  are  the  persons  responsible  for  helping  students  with 
professional  choices? 

Concern  regarding  the  function  of  specific  groups  is  defined  when 
a  faculty  committee  suggests  the  need  for  a  study  of: 

1.  The  responsibility  of  college  staff  members  for  sharing  in 

,  the  supervision  of  laboratory  school  experiences  of  students. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  laboratory  school  staff  members  might 
with  profit  participate  more  in  departmental  activities  in  the 
college. 

When  we  direct  attention  to  the  function  of  a  faculty,  we  make 
observations  such  as  the  following: 
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Recently  (our)  training  schools  have  been  inadequate  to 
care  for  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
elementary  education.    Consequently,  at  the  present  time,  stu- 
dent teaching  is  being  carried  on  in  approximately  seventy-five 
other  public  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  carefully  selected  temporary  critic  teachers.    These 
critics  are  good  classroom  teachers,  but  they  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  student  teachers. 

The  expansion  of  student  teaching  into  schools  beyond  the 
three  training  schools  and  under  the  direction  of  temporary 
critics  has  not  proven  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing.   It  is  true  that 
this  expansion  has  considerably  enriched  the  student  teaching 
experience,  but  at  the  same  time  a  lack  of  unity  in  thinking  and 
practice  relating  to  student  teaching  has  become  increasingly 
evident.    The  experiences  given  students  under  these  conditions 
differed  widely  in  quantity  and  quality. 

When  we  describe  the  actual  functioning  of  a  procedure,  we  con- 
cern ourselves  with  a  policy  or  method  which  blocks  adequate  perfor- 
mance.   The  way  in  which  a  policy  limits  opportunity  is  described 
below: 

At  the  present  time,  elementary  majors  in  meeting  the 
state  requirements  in  social  studies  are  forced  to  take  206,  308, 
and  323.   This  program  is  lacking  at  two  important  points:  U.S. 
History  from  1789  to  1865  and  State  History. 

A  very  flexible  policy  also  produces  problems: 

Prior  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  teacher  education  pro* 
gram  at  (this)  college,  students  were  allowed  to  take  education 
courses  at  any  time  after  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore  year, 
and  student  teaching  was  done  at  the  whim  of  the  student.   With 
this  situation  existing,  it  was  quite  difficult  to  plan  an  adequate 
program.   One  semester  would  produce  a  bumper  crop  of  stu- 
dent teachers,  while  the  next  would  suffer  a  drought. 

The  lack  of  policy  or  defined  procedure  is  described  in  the 
following  report: 

At  its  inception,  the  observation  program  was  somewhat 
haphazard,  often  with  the  college  teacher  sending  students  over 
to  observe  (in  the  laboratory  school)  without  any  instructions  as 
to  what  to  observe  for,  or  without  follow-up.  At  times  entire 
college  classes  would  *pop  in*  on  a  secondary  class  without 
warning. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  note  that  when  we  observe  the  objective 
conditions  created  by  the  actual  functioning  of  a  person  or  group,  a 
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facility,  or  a  procedure,  we  uncover  a  variety  of  situations  which  need 
adjustment.    These  situations  are  often  brought  to  light  because  they 
create  feelings  of  lack  of  harmony.   When  we  have  opportunity  freely 
to  share  our  feelings  with  an  increasing  number  of  our  colleagues,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  define  with  considerable  accuracy  the  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  needs  adjustment. 

Function  is  obviously  not  the  only  aspect  of  a  situation  with  which 
we  concern  outselves.   It  is  quite  likely  that  an  examination  of  the  func- 
tional aspects  of  a  given  situation  will  lead  us  to  consider  order  and 
design. 


Order  and  Design 

A  feeling,  such  as  that  of  confusion,  often  leads  us  to  observe 
conditions  relating  to  arrangement  and  coordination. 

We  concern  ourselves  with  problems  relating  to  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  parts  of  our  program,  such  as  the  following  which  were 
defined  by  a  faculty  committee: 

Where  should  methods  courses  be  placed  in  the  curriculum  pat- 
tern?   Should  direct  contacts  be  a  part  of  such  courses?  Should 
the  methods  courses  be  an  integral  part  of  student  teaching? 
Who  should  teach  methods  courses?    What  relationship  should 
exist  between  the  general  and  specific  methods  courses? 

We  identify  problems  relating  to  the  working  relationships  of 
various  groups  within  the  institution,  as  when  a  faculty  reports  that 

there  was  a  lack  of  continuous  close-working  relationships  be- 
tween the  individuals  working  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
students'  program,  such  as  academic  courses,  education  courses, 
and  student  teaching. 

We  examine  aspects  of  a  given  situation  that  relate  to  working 
conditions,  considering  such  problems  as  the  following  which  were 
taken  into  account  in  one  institution: 

1.  What  is  the  most  desirable  size  of  the  Laboratory  School 
and  of  the  elementary  school  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
and  service? 

2.  If  we  assume  that  the  elementary  school  enrollment  should 
be  reduced  somewhat  and  the  secondary  school  enrollment 
increased  somewhat,  what  would  be  the  most  practicable 
procedure  in  making  these  changes? 

3.  What  teaching  supervisors  and  administrative  personnel 
would  be  desirable  for  putting  into  operation  the  best  possible 
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laboratory  school  program  from  the  standpoint  of  curricu- 
lum, instruction,  and  special  services  such  as  health,  guid- 
ance, library,  and  audio-visual  service? 

4.   What  staff  personnel  would  be  desirable  for  adequately  super- 
vising an  ideal  program  of  student  teaching  both  in  the  labo- 
ratory school  and  in  off -campus  schools  and  how  should  such 
staff  members  be  .organized  for  most  effective  service? 

We  make  note  of  conditions  which  indicate  a  lack  of  coordination: 

For  several  years  the  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
Demonstration  School  and  the  teachers  of  elementary  education 
in  the  Department  of  Education  have  not  had  enough  meetings  in 
common  to  understand  each  other  and  the  tasks  they  shared  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers.   This  misunderstanding  exhibited 
itself  in  some  minor  criticisms  by  members  of  each  group.  When 
a  new  status  leader  was  appointed  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, members  of  both  groups  indicated  their  interest  in  coor- 
dinating the  efforts  of  the  people  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers. 

Thus,  when  we  observe  conditions  relating  to  order  and  design, 
we  describe  such  aspects  of  our  situation  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  institutional  program,  working  relationships  of  various 
groups,  working  conditions,  and  methods  of  coordination. 


Nature  and  Quality 

When  we  observe  conditions  relating  to  order  and  design,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  consider  the  nature  and  quality  of  selected  aspects 
of  our  situation. 

We  consider,  for  example,  the  nature  and  quality  of  experience 
for  the  student  when  a  study  is  recommended 

of  pre-student  teaching  contacts  in  the  four -year  program:  What 
are  the  present  available  contacts?    Where  are  these  placed  in 
the  college  curricula?    What  is  the  nature  of  such  direct  experi- 
ence?   How  do  students  evaluate  these  contacts?    What  are 
other  opportunities  for  first-hand  experiences  and  how  might 
we  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities? 

We  study  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  facility  when  attention  is 
directed  to  such  questions  about  the  laboratory  school  as  the  following: 

What  kind  of  school  do  we  have?    What  kind  of  community  do  we 
serve?    What  philosophy  is  actually  dominating  our  curricular 
and  instructional  patterns?    Is  our  staff  adequate? 
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When  we  focus  our  attention  upon  the  nature  of  selected  aspects 
of  a  specific  situation,  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  characteristics 
of  our  personnel  and  program.   Quality,  of  course,  refers  to  the  at- 
tributes which  determine  the  value,  place,  or  worth  of  something. 

The  value  or  significance  of  something  in  our  situation  suggests 
that  we  give  consideration  to  the  dominating  influences  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  present  conditions. 


Influences 

We,  of  course,  cannot  observe  an  influence.   However,  we  can 
direct  our  attention  to  a  condition  which  is  created  at  least  in  part  by 
some  dominating  influence. 

We  note,  for  instance,  that  the  influence  of  the  administrative 
officer  is  taken  into  account  when  a  faculty  raises  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

What  place  do  laboratory  school  staff  members  hold  in  the  total 
college?    Does  the  administrative  set-up  facilitate  coordination? 
What  is  desirable  by  way  of  administrative  and  organizational 
planning  if  the  best  possible  program  is  to  be  developed? 

We  observe  in  the  next  excerpt  from  a  field  report  a  problem 
situation  relating  to  the  influence  of  a  part  of  a  faculty: 

A  number  of  obstacles  were  encountered  in  achieving  de- 
sired changes  in  the  professionalization  of  methods  courses: 
(1)  Stiff  opposition  from  a  minority  of  the  elementary  staff  to 
the  change  as  an  extra  load  and  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
status  quo.  .  . 

A  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  sometimes  dominates  a  situ- 
ation, as  is  described  in  the  following  account: 

For  several  years  it  was  felt  that  student  teachers  were 
confronted  with  divided  interests  during  the  time  of  student 
teaching— actual  student  teaching  and  class  work  on  the  campus. 
There  was  too  much  hurrying  about,  too  much  nervous  frustra- 
tion, and  too  little  time  to  give  to  teaching  problems.   Student 
teachers  were  assigned  to  one  or  two  classes.   They  saw  too 
little  of  the  entire  program  of  a  school  or  a  teacher.   They  met 
too  few  pupils.   Teaching  seemed  to  be  rather  narrow. 

A  general  situation  is  often  defined  as  the  controlling  influence: 

...  the  increase  in  students  enrolling  in  teacher  education 
courses  after  the  close  of  the  war  demanded  that  something  be 
done  to  make  the  program  a  more  stable  one. 
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Finally,  an  accepted  idea  may  be  the  dominating  influence  in  a 
given  situation.   An  idea  may,  of  course,  either  block  or  facilitate 
change. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  conclude  that  when  we  observe  conditions 
relating  to  dominating  influences,  we  center  attention  on  a  person, 
group,  or  agency  having  power  to  control.   We  also  study  conditions 
which  are  created  by  the  influence  of  special  circumstances,  general- 
ized feelings  in  the  faculty,  and  ideas  which  dominate  the  situation. 

When  we  observe  the  objective  and  subjective  conditions  in  the 
institution,  we  locate  and  describe  a  variety  of  situations  which  give 
rise  to  a  sense  of  lack  of  harmony.   At  this  stage  we  usually  have  only 
a  vague  notion  of  the  need  for  adjustment  in  some  part  of  our  program. 
We  sometimes  have  an  impulse  to  do  something  about  our  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.   Or,  we  have  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  change  in  some 
objective  aspect  of  the  situation.   Or,  we  sense  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment in  the  relationship  of  our  feeling  and  an  object  in  our  situation. 
What  we  need,  obviously,  is  a  clearer  definition  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  involved.   Our  task  is  to  analyze  the  situation  which  gave 
rise  to  dissatisfaction. 


Analyzing  the  Situation 

From  a  variety  of  situations  which  we  have  identified,  we  select 
a  specific  aspect  or  set  of  circumstances  for  analysis.   Our  selection 
is  sometimes  limited  in  scope,  as  when  we  decide  to  make  a  study  of 
experiences  with  children  in  the  general  education  program.   Our 
choice  of  study  project  is  broad  when  we  undertake  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  professional  education  curriculum. 

When  we  analyze  a  selected  aspect  of  a  situation,  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  study  of  desires,  fears,  and  values. 

Dealing  with  Desires 

We  hinted  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  that  a  desire  is  not 
a  purpose.  A  desire  is  an  earnest  wish  for  something.   But  a  mere 
statement  of  desire  is  not  a  definition  of  a  purpose.   For  a  purpose 
takes  into  account  the  consequences  of  planned  action,  while  a  desire 
often  leads  to  nothing  more  than  spontaneous,  unplanned  action. 

The  distinctions  we  make  between  desire  and  purpose  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  as  we  take  the  second  major  step  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  common  desire:  analyzing  the  situation  which  gave  rise  to 
dissatisfaction.   Frequently  such  distinctions  are  not  made  in  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  desired  change  in  teacher  education.    We  often 
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confuse  desire  with  purpose,  as  when  we  assume  that  a  statement  of 
recommendations  for  change  is  a  definition  of  purposes.   On  the  con- 
trary, a  recommendation  is  merely  a  definition  of  desire.  Much  needs 
to  be  done  with  a  definition  of  desire  to  make  it  a  purpose. 

Many  reports  on  change  in  teacher  education  seem  to  be  nothing 
more  than  definitions  of  desire.  Apparently  considerable  energy  is 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  documents  which  are  outlines  of  de- 
sires.  Frequently  such  reports,  judging  from  comments  of  profes- 
sional workers,  are  filed,  and  then  little  or  nothing  happens.  In  short, 
it  appears  that  we  often  fail  to  transform  desires  into  purposes. 

When  we  talk  about  a  desire  to  do  something,  we  are  not  yet  in- 
volved in  the  definition  of  a  purpose.   We  are  only  preparing  ourselves 
to  define  a  purpose.  Such  preparation  is  of  course  necessary. 

Such  preparation  involves  the  following  processes:   (1)  Defining 
desires,  (2)  Indicating  the  ways  in  which  desires  are  similar,  (3)  Mak- 
ing note  of  the  ways  in  which  desires  are  dissimilar,  and  (4)  Finding 
ways  in  which  different  desires  may  be  harmonized. 


Defining  Desires 

When  we  define  a  desire,  we  usually  declare  our  intention  to  do 
something  about  selected  aspects  of  a  given  situation.  Usually  in  the 
beginning  the  intention  is  defined  in  general  terms,  as  when  a  faculty 
committee  or  group  indicates  that  it  would  like  to  do  something  about 
giving  students  experiences  with  the  basic  problems  of  society.   The 
group's  desire  is  somewhat  more  specifically  defined  when  questions 
are  formulated,  such  as  the  following  which  are  taken  from  one  of  our 
field  reports: 

What  are  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  society  which  should  be 
considered  in  building  the  college  curricmlum?   How  can  the 
students  be  given  experiences  in  these  basic  problems? 

According  to  the  report,  this  group  had  a  desire  to  do  something 
about  the  general  education  program.   The  group,  consisting  of  six 
faculty  members  who  represented  the  subject  matter  fields  of  the 
social  sciences,  science,  psychology,  and  the  arts,  had  some  feelings 
about  the  general  education  situation,  and  the  group  had  identified  some 
common  desires  which  in  the  beginning  were  rather  general  and  vague. 
There  was  need,  therefore,  for  making  an  analysis  of  the  group's  in- 
tentions. Having  defined  in  general  terms  its  intentions,  the  group  be- 
came involved  in  a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  desires  were  similar. 
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Indicating  Ways  in  Which  Desires  are  Similar 

In  the  first  and  in  subsequent  meetings  of  the  group,  there  wa; 
no  question  but  what  the  desires  of  the  faculty  members  involved  w€ 
similar  in  two  respects.  There  was  a  desire,  first,  to  define  social 
problems  which  were  considered  to  be  basic,  and  second,  to  outline 
total  general  education  program,  because  the  group  reasoned  that 

...  a  larger  perspective  was  needed  to:  (1)  make  an  intellige 
selection  of  one  or  more  specific  aspects,  and  (2)  see  and  pla 
relationships  between  specific  parts  of  the  whole  general  edu- 
cation program. 

But  the  term  basic  which  was  to  determine  the  nature  and  qua 
of  the  social  problems  selected  for  the  curriculum  was  unclear  at  tl 
stage  in  the  group's  thinking.   And  the  term  curriculum  was  undefin 
These  two  terms  were  used  freely  and  at  times  with  considerable 
feeling,  indicating  that  there  were  some  strong  desires  relating  to 
these  aspects  of  the  situation.    Further  analysis  of  the  desires  of  th 
members  of  the  group  was  necessary,  and  very  soon  it  was  discove] 
that  there  were  some  dissimilarities  in  desires. 


Making  Note  of  Ways  in  Which  Desires  Are  Dissimilar 

Group  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  basic  social  pro! 
lem  uncovered  several- different  desires  among  the  faculty  member 5 
One  faculty  member  wanted  to  include  in  the  curriculum  those  prob- 
lems which  were  considered  to  be  basic  by  selected  authorities. 
Another  faculty  member  expressed  the  desire  to  consider  as  basic 
those  problems  which  the  group  considered  to  be  important.    Still 
another  faculty  member  suggested  that  problems  of  local  significant 
be  considered  basic. 

As  problems  were  Identified  in  group  discussion,  some  dis- 
similarity in  desires  about  the  curriculum  was  in  evidence.    There 
were  some  who  wanted  a  curriculum  which  represented  a  body  of  01 
ganized  knowledge,  understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes.    Others  in 
the  group  expressed  a  desire  to  develop  a  curriculum  which  provide 
opportunity  for  direct  experience  with  social  problems. 

These  differences  in  hopes  and  aspirations  stimulated  the  groi 
to  make  an  effort  to  bring  into  harmony,  if  possible,  the  variations  3 
desires. 


Finding  Ways  in  Which  Different  Desires  May  Be  Harmonized 

The  initial  effort  in  harmonizing  the  different  desires  centere 
on  discussion  of  two  questions: 
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(1)  Shall  we  attempt  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds  on  the  social 
problems  listed  in  the  first  meeting?    (2)  Should  we  attempt  to 
clarify  what  we  are  setting  out  to  do  in  the  group?    How  shall 
we  achieve  the  goal  or  goals  set  up  by  the  group? 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  led  to  the  suggestion  that  two 
members  of  the  group  prepare  an  outline  of  some  basic  social  prob- 
lems, with  the  idea  that  criteria  for  the  selection  of  problems  might 
emerge.    The  proposed  outline  was  submitted  to  the  group,  and  two 
criteria  were  suggested: 

(1)  The  problems  should  be  those  which  people  in  the  United 
States  face,  and  (2)  The  problems  should  be  so  stated  that  there 
is  some  indication  that  college  students  can  do  something  about 
them  or  that  college  students  can  be  given  experiences  in  them. 

The  group  was  urged  not  to  accept  the  outline  because 

...  the  united  thinking  of  the  group  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  development  of  the  large  outline. 

In  an  effort  to  take  into  consideration  each  person's  idea  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  a  social  problem,  the  group  decided 

.  .  .  that  each  person  should  prepare  a  list  of  a  few  really  basic 
problems. 

Several  outlines  of  social  problems  were  submitted  to  the  group, 
and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that: 

Significance  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  to  college  students  in 
particular,  are  important  factors  in  the  selection  of  problems. 

This  conclusion  represented  an  effort  to  harmonize  different 
desires  by  developing  a  criterion  which  would  encourage  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  social  problems  selected  for 
the  general  education  curriculum.  In  other  words,  instead  of  setting 
up  an  either-or  proposition,  a  criterion  was  established  that  was  in- 
clusive rather  than  exclusive.   Differences  were  thus  harmonized. 

Differences  in  desires  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  curricu- 
lum were  similarly  harmonized.  Instead  of  thinking  of  subject  matter 
content  and  direct  experience  as  irreconcilable,  both  were  considered 
as  essential  to  intelligent  curriculum  development. 

At  this  stage  in  the  group's  analysis  of  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, the  following  conclusion  represented  the  degree  of  integration 
of  thinking  which  was  achieved  in  the  definition  of  a  common  desire: 

We  want  to  develop  a  program  which  is  functional  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  and  interests  of  college  students  and  of  society 
in  general,  such  a  program  to  provide  opportunity  for  intelligent 
use  of  subject-matter  content  and  the  method  of  direct  experience. 
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This  degree  of  "we -ness"  was  reached  largely  through  the  tech- 
nique of  combining  different  ideas  into  one  group  thought.   In  short, 
different  ideas  were  collected  and  pooled  to  make  a  definition  of  a 
group  desire. 

The  pooling  of  ideas  is  undoubtedly  only  one  way  of  harmonizing 
differences  in  desires.  It  is  probably  the  simplest  method  of  defining 
a  common  desire.   A  different  and  somewhat  more  complex  method  is 
probably  required  when  strong  fears  or  opposing  values  are  involved. 

Dealing  with  Fears 

When  we  deal  with  fears,  we  are  involved  in  at  least  two  basic 
tasks:  (1)  Defining  our  fears,  and  (2)  Translating  defined  fears  into 
positive  desires. 

Fears  in  relation  to  the  internal  institutional  situation  are  some- 
times defined,  as  was  done  by  the  group  working  on  improvements  in 
the  general  education  curriculum  to  which  reference  was  made  above. 
This  faculty  group  agreed  that: 

We  can  expect  resistance  from  certain  faculty  groups  in 
carrying  out  any  change.  There  is  some  danger,  therefore,  of 
jeopardizing  the  college  program. 

In  addition  to  general  resistance,  we  can  expect  fears, 
doubts,  and  reservations  in  relation  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  can  a  "patchy*  or  "spotty3'  curriculum  be  avoided? 

(2)  How  will  there  be  continuity?    (3)  How  will  important  knowl- 
edge, concepts,  etc.  be  developed? 

The  group  also  identified  some  fears  in  relation  to  agencies  out- 
side the  local  institution. 

We  can  do  very  little  beyond  what  we  are  now  doing  with 
respect  to  crucial  social  problems.    Certain  pressure  groups 
will  not  permit  us  to  carry  out  needed  reform. 

The  group's  fears  were  defined  when 

Consideration  was  given  to  limitations  outside  of  obvious  cul- 
tural factors  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  carrying  out  such 
curriculum  plans  as  might  develop.    Such  factors  as  the  follow- 
ing were  mentioned:    (1)  Having  a  free  hand  in  developing  a 
functional  program,  (2)  Discontinuing  of  non-functional  courses 
and  inflexible  schedules,  (3)  Meeting  the  traditional  require- 
ments in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  students,  (4)  Traditions 
with  respect  to  teaching  load,  (5)  Cooperation  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  (6)  Traditional  content  of  courses 
and  course  titles. 
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The  first  step  in  translating  these  fears  into  positive  and  con- 
structive desires  were  taken  when 

Our  president  urged  that  this  group  forget  problems  like 
these,  and  he  advised  that  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
centrate upon  a  consideration  of  the  question,  *What  is  good 
general  education  for  our  time?"   He  pointed  out  that:  (1)  We 
have  complete  freedom  to  move  ahead.   (2)  The  present  trends 
in  liberal  arts  colleges  indicate  that  changes  are  more  possible 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  education.   (3)  The  re- 
quired program  can  be  what  the  group  makes  it. 

With  permissiveness  clearly  indicated,  the  group  transformed 
its  original  fears  into  a  positive  statement  of  desire,  as  given  below: 

To  make  the  transition  from  the  current  program  to  some- 
thing different,  we  should  do  the  following:  (1)  We  should  not 
move  into  a  new  program  on  all  fronts  simultaneously.  (2)  In  oui 
catalogue  we  should  retain  the  traditional  patterns  with  respect 
to  course  descriptions.    (3)  Our  catalogue  should  describe  clear- 
ly what  the  school  offers.   (4)  Transcripts  should  when  necessar 
constitute  an  analysis  of  the  traditional  pattern  of  work  the  stu- 
dent does  in  the  new  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  and  undoubtedly  significant,  that  early 
in  this  group's  discussions  there  was  need  to  define  fears  and  ways  of 
overcoming  them.   Probably  equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  local  institution  assumed  responsibility  for  giving  support 
and  encouragement  to  the  faculty.   The  expectation  that  we  may  freely 
expose  our  fears  and  invent  ways  of  overcoming  them  appears  to  be 
an  essential  condition  for  effective  group  work. 

Dealing  with  Values 

Equally  important  is  the  opportunity  to  define  values  which  are 
held  by  individuals  in  the  group.   Here  it  is  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  definition  of  values  and  for  the  identification 
of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  values  held  by  different  persons  in 
the  group. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  values  when  someone  in  our 
group  asks  such  a  question  as  the  following: 

Haven't  we  got  the  combined  intelligence  in  this  college  to  plan 
the  sort  of  experience  for  ourselves  and  our  students  that  could 
provide  for  continuous  study,  evaluation,  and  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  real  problems  that  shake  our  country  from  week  to 
week? 
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This  question  was  asked  in  a  discussion  on  needed  changes  in 
general  education  in  one  institution.   Obviously  implied  in  the  question 
are  values  relating  to  the  quality  of  general  education  for  our  time. 
The  question  prompted  a  member  of  the  group  to  prepare  a  written 
communication,  part  of  which  is  quoted  below  as  an  illustration  of  an 
early  step  in  the  process  of  defining  values. 

The  discussions  of  our  group  have  engendered  in  my  mind 
a  somewhat  nebulous  plan,  which  I  should  like  to  sketch  briefly 
for  your  consideration.   Perhaps  you  might  like  to  discuss  it  at 
our  next  neeting. 

However,  before  outlining  the  plan,  I  should  like  to  dog- 
matize a  bit  about  the  learning  process  and  education.   To  borrow 
the  phraseology  of  a  certain  worthy  document,  I  hold  these  two 
propositions  to  be  self-evident:   (1)  Traditional  college  courses 
involving  the  systematic  presentation  of  a  departmentalized  body 
of  knowledge  have  little  relation  to  the  actual  process  of  human 
learning  and  to  the  way  the  individual  mind  grows.    (2)  The  tra- 
ditional college  curriculum  is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  organiza- 
tional device  to  account  for  hours  of  work  done  by  faculty  and 
students  and  to  provide  intra-  and  inter -institutional  uniformity. 
A  college  faculty  interested  in  vitalizing  education  must  decide, 
therefore,  whether  the  latter  advantages  are  so  important  that 
they  cannot  be  subordinated  to  or  even  sacrificed  for,  an  effective 
program  of  education.   In  short  and  to  be  specific,  dare  we  here 
scrap  and  set  up  instead  a  radically  different  program?    That,  I 
think,  is  the  sixty-four  dollar  question. 

It  would  appear  from  our  past  discussion  that  we  are  seek- 
ing something  that  centers  in  the  area  of  social  science  and  yet 
is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  materials  of  other  fields  like 
English,  psychology,  and  natural  science  can  be  incorporated. 
It  would  also  appear  that  both  the  group  and  a  number  of  students 
feel  strongly  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  developments 
in  our  swiftly  moving  modern  world.   It  would  also  appear  that 
we  should  like  to  bridge  the  gap  between  course  work  and  extra- 
curricular activities.   Finally,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  we  are  seeking  for  a  program  that  will  make  a  vital  appeal 
to  the  students  and  lead  naturally  to  constructive  kinds  of  social 
action. 

This  communication  stimulated  interest  in  the  formulation  of 
somewhat  elaborate  outlines  of  values  held  to  be  important  in  general 
education.    There  were,  as  would  be  expected,  some  conflicts  in  values 
held  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  group.   An  effort  was  made  to  har- 
monize some  of  the  differences.   Nothing  was  done  about  certain  of  the 
opposing  values,  the  thought  being  that  these  should  be  considered  from 
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time  to  time  throughout  the  planning  and  action  stages  of  the  proposed 
experimental  program. 

Any  discussion  of  values  undoubtedly  leads  to  a  consideration 
not  alone  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  ideas  regarding  what  is 
important.   We  need  also  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  present 
values  can  be  should  be  reoriented.   And  we  need  to  provide  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  new  values  which  are  required  in  a  given 
situation.   These  things  are  done  in  part  when  we  analyze  a  situation 
which  has  given  rise  to  dissatisfaction. 

When  we  analyze  a  situation  about  which  we  are  dissatisfied,  we 
help  ourselves  to  define  desires.   Such  a  definition  is  usually  a  simple 
outline  of  the  earnest  wishes  of  individuals  who  aspire  for  something 
which  grows  out  of  their  analysis  of  the  subjective  and  objective  con- 
ditions of  a  specific  situation.   For  illustration  of  a  definition  of  de- 
sires, we  return  once  again  to  our  report  on  the  doings  of  the  faculty 
group  which  initiated  some  experimentation  in  general  education  in  one 
institution.   This  group,  after  meeting  weekly  for  almost  a  year,  de- 
fined its  desires  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  seeking  something  that  centers  in  social  problems 
and  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  materials  of  other 
fields  like  English,  psychology,  and  science  can  be  incor- 
porated. 

2.  We  should  like  to  bridge  the  gap  between  course  work  and 
extra  curriculum  activities. 

3.  We  are  seeking  for  a  program  that  will  make  a  vital  appeal 
to  the  students  and  lead  naturally  to  constructive  kinds  of 
social  action. 

4.  We  are  seeking  a  way  to  recognize  and  utilize  effectively  the 
special  competencies  of  faculty  members. 

This  definition  is  of  course  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  de- 
sires. And  the  statements  are  given  in  most  general  terms.   This  is 
to  be  expected  at  this  stage  in  group  work  for  in  the  beginning  our  de- 
sires are  only  yaguely  defined.   Clarification  is  necessary. 


Clarifying  Desires 

When  we  clarify  our  desires,  we  become  involved  in:  (1)  Col- 
lecting data  which  will  contribute  to  clarification,  (2)  Analyzing  data 
collected  for  their  real  and  potential  contributions  to  clarification, 
and  (3)  Making  a  definition  of  desires  which  is  based  on  interaction  in 
the  group. 
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Collecting  Data 

We  usually  collect  data  from  three  major  sources:    (1)  From 
individuals  in  the  local  situation,   (2)  From  individuals  in  similar  situ- 
ations in  other  institutions,  and  (3)  From  experts. 

Data  from  Individuals  in  the  Local  Situation 

When  we  collect  data  from  individuals  in  the  local  situation,  we 
usually  collect  information  regarding  what  we  are  now  doing  and  what 
we  could  be  doing  but  are  not. 

When  we  collect  information  regarding  what  we  are  now  doing, 
we  collect  facts  regarding  the  present  status  of  things.   We  sometimes, 
for  example,  collect  facts  regarding  present  facilities  in  the  institu- 
tion.  Or,  we  gather  information  regarding  health  conditions.    Or,  we 
secure  information  relating  to  relationships  between  various  parts  of 
the  institution.    Or,  we  collect  data  regarding  the  present  doings  of 
students,  as  when  one  faculty  committee 

.  .  .  studied  the  Biographical  Data  Sheets  of  students  in  an  ef- 
fort to  learn  what  types  of  activities  students  say  they  have  en- 
gaged in  prior  to  college  and  while  in  college. 

When  we  collect  information  regarding  what  we  could  be  doing, 
but  are  not,  we  center  attention  on  possibilities  and  needs  in  the 
present  situation. 

Information-gathering  regarding  possibilities  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  a  field  report: 

A  third  sub- committee  is  endeavoring  to  find  what  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  in  our  college  courses  for  pre-teaching 
laboratory  experiences.   A  questionnaire  is  being  prepared  for 
the  college  staff,  as  we  are  sure  that  many  of  you  in  your 
courses  offer  numerous  opportunities  to  become  acquainted 
with  community  resources. 

Facts,  as  distinguished  from  opinions,  regarding  needs  are  also 
necessary.   When  we  collect  facts  we  bring  to  our  group  such  infor- 
mation as  the  following,  which  was  collected  by  a  faculty  committee 
in  one  institution: 

On  the  secondary  level,  some  students  are  engaged  in 
student  teaching  who  have  not  had  "principles"  or  methods 
courses. 

Students  in  elementary  education  are  taking  Story  Telling 
and  Creative  Dramatics  and  have  had  no  Children's  Literature. 
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Some  students  are  taking  a  course  in  Mental  Deviates 
without  having  had  work  in  psychology  or  child  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Data  from  individuals—faculty  members,  students,  parents,  and 
others  involved— in  the  local  situation  is  gathered  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
through  letters  and  questionnaires,  through  interviews  and  confer- 
ences, through  cooperative  student-faculty  study. 

Cooperative  student-faculty  study  affords  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  collection  of  information  at  the  same  time  that  students  are 
provided  educative  experiences.    This  procedure  was  developed  in  one 
institution,  and  is  reported  in  full  below: 

Our  study  group  is  attempting  to  get  a  picture  of  the  La- 
boratory School  and  the  community  it  serves. 

One  college  instructor  and  the  members  of  her  class  in 
Problems  of  a  Community  School  have  planned  and  are  carry- 
ing out  eight  studies. 

1 .  They  have  located  on  a  map  where  each  family  represented 
in  the  school  lives. 

2.  They  have  located  the  supposedly  desirable  character - 
building  agencies  and  those  that  are  classed  most  undesira- 
ble. 

3.  They  have  prepared  and  administered  a  questionnaire  re- 
vealing some  economic  factors  within  the  home.   This  ques- 
tionnaire was  filled  in  by  parents, 

4.  Another  questionnaire  was  used  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
interests  of  the  students  in  the  areas  of  work  and  play. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  social  agencies  in  the  city  that  influence  the 
children  and  homes  in  the  district  is  being  made  through 
direct  contact  by  the  students  in  the  college  class. 

6.  A  pilot  study  of  the  withdrawals  from  the  school  during  the 
current  year  is  being  made  to  determine  why  parents  leave 
and  move  into  the  district. 

7.  Case  studies  on  file  at  the  welfare  department  are  being 
studied  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  school  population  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its   ex- 
istence. 

8.  They  are  now  working  on  another  questionnaire  through 
which  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  parents1  point  of  view  on 
desirable  school  contacts,  on  what  services  parents  might 
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render  the  school,  and  also  what  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity the  parents  use. 

Here  we  have  a  procedure  which  involves  an  increasing  number 
of  persons  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  local  situation.  When 
more  and  more  local  individuals  become  involved,  we  usually  develop 
an  interest  in  comparing  our  situation  with  similar  ones  elsewhere. 
So  we  collect  information  from  individuals  in  similar  situations  in 
other  institutions. 


Data  from  Individuals  in  Similar  Situations 

We  seek  data  from  individuals  in  similar  situations  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

The  direct  approach  is  illustrated  in  the  following  report: 

On  April  18  and  19  six  representatives  from  (the)  College 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation.   This  group  presented  for  consideration  by  the  confer- 
ence a  report  on  "Ways  of  Working  at  (our  College)  to  Improve 
Curriculum."   Their  report  was  well  received.    The  professional 
education  aspects  of  that  report  were  presented  to  the  committee 
prior  to  the  Chicago  meeting  and  a  report  of  the  meeting  was 
made  back  to  the  Professional  Education  Committee  following 
the  Chicago  meeting. 

After  careful  planning  on  purpose,  personnel,  and  in- 
stitutions, three  staff  members  went  on  an  excursion  to  visit 
four  teachers  colleges  in  the  East  for  further  help  in  our 
work.  .  .  . 

Four  members  of  the  staff  attended  a  workshop  on  teacher 
education.  .  .   A  complete  report  of  that  workshop  has  been  sub- 
mitted in  mimeograph  form  to  all  department  heads,  members 
of  the  General  Education  Committee,  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  members  of  the  Professional  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  these  direct  associations  with 
individuals  and  groups  outside  of  the  local  institution,  the  faculty  mem- 
bers involved  had  identified  problem  areas  and  defined  their  desires 
to  bring  about  change  in  selected  aspects  of  the  teacher  education  pro- 
gram.  Having  done  this,  they  sought  help  and  inspiration  from  others. 

Indirect  association  with  individuals  outside  of  the  local  institu- 
tion is  illustrated  in  the  next  report: 

We  are  studying  our  own  student  teaching  program  in  re- 
lation to  programs  of  other  institutions.    The  data  collected 
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from  approximately  two  hundred  questionnaires.  .  .  (show)  that 
although  the  one  hour  a  day  of  student  teaching  is  the  most  com- 
mon practice  in  the  secondary  school  program,  the  trend  is 
toward  the  whole-day  program.   Already  many  of  the  schools 
provide  the  full  day  on  the  elementary  program. 

When  we  associate  with  others  regarding  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties, we  are  almost  bound  to  suggest  that  the  help  of  the  expert  is 
necessary.   In  other  words,  we  sense  the  need  for  verification  of  our 
findings  and  for  help  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  real  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 


Data  from  the  Expert 

We  seek  information  from  the  expert  when  we  use  published 
materials,  as  was  done  in  one  situation. 

The  committee  is  studying  the  guidance  of  students  as 
related  to  the  place  of  the  Laboratory  School  in  the  total  guid- 
ance program.   To  get  common  understanding  and  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  what  is  being  done  in  the  field,  we  used  several 
references  .  .  . 

This  procedure,  according  to  reports  from  the  field,  is  difficult 
to  implement.  Numerous  reports  indicate  that  it  is  difficult,  frequent- 
ly impossible,  to  get  faculty  members  to  read  and  use  professional 
materials.    This  apparently  is  a  problem  which  merits  special  study. 

Another  method  of  seeking  information  from  the  expert  is  the 
obvious  one  of  seeking  his  service  as  a  consultant  who  assists  in 
making  local  surveys  and  in  supplying  data  regarding  developments 
in  teacher  education  outside  of  the  local  institution. 

Data  collected  from  the  expert,  from  individuals  outside  the 
local  institution,  and  from  individuals  in  the  local  situation  are  used 
at  this  stage  in  our  thinking  to  help  clarify  our  desires  to  bring  about 
change.   After  we  collect  information  from  different  sources  our  task 
is  to  analyze  what  we  find* 

Analyzing  Data 

When  we  analyze  collected  data,  we  are  concerned  with:  (1) 
Evaluating  the  significance  of  the  information,  (2)  Using  the  data  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  original  problem,  (3)  Using  the  data  to  de- 
velop new  insights,  (4)  Using  the  data  to  identify  the  real  problem, 
(5)  Using  the  data  to  see  relationships  between  problems,  and  (6)  Seek- 
dng  new  data  as  the  need  arises. 
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Evaluating  Significance  of  Data 

We  evaluate  the  significance  of  data  when  we  identify  our  needs 
in  relation  to  expectations  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  This  was 
done  by  a  faculty  committee  in  one  institution  when  it  pointed  out  that 
the  data  collected  and 

...  as  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences,  show  that  our  student  teaching  pro- 
gram, although  considered  a  valuable  experience  by  the  student 
teachers  on  campus  is  inadequate.   It  is  far  from  being  a  true 
picture  of  teaching.   It  has  failed  to  give  the  student  teacher  an 
overall  school  experience. 


Using  Data  to  Enlarge  the  Scope  of  the  Original  Problem 

Information  regarding  a  situation  often  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
original  problem.    This  is  illustrated  in  a  report  of  efforts  in  one  in- 
stitution to  improve  observation  techniques  in  the  laboratory  school. 

The  problem  was  developmental  in  nature,  rather  than  one 
which  sprang  up  full  blown.   In  its  earliest  stages,  it  was  chief- 
ly a  problem  of  better  coordination  of  the  work  being  conducted 
in  one  college  class  which  involved  activities  both  in  the  college 
classroom  and  in  the  Demonstration  School.   At  this  time  the 
problem  was:   How  can  we  best  work  out  the  mechanics  of  ob- 
servation? 

Almost  at  once  the  problem  resolved  itself  into  much 
more  than  one  of  routine  detail.   In  fact,  the  entire  program  of 
observation  came  up  for  consideration.   Instead  of  being  a  prob- 
lem of  who  should  go  where,  and  how  many  should  observe  in  a 
particular  class,  it  became  a  question  of  what  to  observe  for, 
and  whether  this  observation  should  be  done  en  masse,  or  in- 
dividually.  Since  this  involved  more  than  mere  coordination, 
a  committee  of  interested  teachers  was  formed.   Thus  the  prob- 
lem had  become:  What  sort  of  things  should  be  observed  by 
students,  and  what(are  the  best  ways  of  observing  these  things? 

Almost  immediately  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  the  first  and  second  professional 
courses  as  a  unit,  since  in  the  first  course  principles  of  secon- 
dary education  were  studied,  and  in  the  second  course  involving 
observation  there  was  an  application  of  principles.    (The  obser- 
vation program  at  this  time  was  confined  to  one  semester  early 
in  the  student's  training—the  second  professional  course  in 
secondary  education.)   This  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  problem 
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suggested  an  increase  in  the  personnel  involved  in  the  study, 
so  a  committee  that  was  at  work  planning  experiences  for  the 
first  course  joined  the  committee  planning  the  work  in  obser- 
vation of  secondary  school  classes.    The  problem  now  became: 
What  experiences  should  go  into  these  two  courses  occurring 
early  in  a  student's  professional  training  which  involve  some 
observation  of  adolescents  in  secondary  school  classes? 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  problem  soon 
presented  itself:  Could  these  two  courses  be  considered  without 
reference  to  the  work  preceding  them  and  following  them?  Hence 
the  problem  broadened  in  scope  to  become:  What  experiences 
should  go  into  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers?  Again 
the  personnel  in  the  study  changed,  first,  to  include  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  and  later,  college  students,  members  of  the 
Demonstration  School  staff,  certain  administrative  officers,  the 
placement  officer,  and  finally  teachers  in  the  field. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  sharing  of  information  by  an  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons increases  the  scope  of  a  problem.   We  should  also  probably  add 
that  as  we  analyze  the  nature  of  a  specific  problem,  we  find  the  need 
for  information  from  a  variety  of  individuals,  who,  in  turn,  sensitize 
us  to  the  need  for  help  from  other  sources.  We  thus  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  identification  of  the  whole  of  a  given  problem. 


Using  Data  to  Develop  New  Insights 

We  make  a  deliberate  attempt  to  use  data  for  the  development 
of  new  insights  when  we  become  involved  in  such  an  activity  as  the 
following: 

Our  entire  group  is  at  present  making  a  study  of  the 
Principles  Governing  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences, 
worked  out  by  the  Sub- Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Surveys  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 
We  hope  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  or  of  others  which  we 
agree  upon  as  basic  in  the  teacher  education  program,  to  evalu- 
ate the  experiences  of  our  students,  to  discover  neglected  areas, 
and  with  the  help  of  all  staff  members  to  widen  the  scope  of 
students'  experiences. 

Finally,  we  hope  that  our  study  may  in  a  small  way  help 
in  the  development  of  a  curriculum  based  on  our  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  learning— a  eurriculum  wherein  students 
learn  in  the  same  way  that  the  children  whom  they  will  teach 
learn. 
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Using  Data  to  Identify  the  Real  Problem 

Quite  frequently  we  have  some  vague  desire  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.   But  we  cannot,  as  we 
sometimes  say,  "put  our  finger"  on  the  real  problem.  At  such  a  time 
we  need  to  collect  and  use  data  which  help  us  to  identify  the  real  prob- 
lem or  set  of  problems. 

We  may,  for  example,  start  with  a  rather  vaguely  defined  desire 
to  improve  the  laboratory  school  situation.   We  may  have  collected 
data  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  situation.  And  in  the  process 
of  doing  our  research,  we  may  have  defined  our  desires  concerning 
the  functions  of  the  laboratory  school.    But  we  may  feel  stymied  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  situation,  until  we  use  the  data  collected  to 
identify  some  of  the  real  problems  which  exist. 

One  faculty  found,  for  example,  that  when  data  regarding  the 
laboratory  school  were  studied,  the  following  problems  were  un- 
covered: 

1.  Lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  entire  faculty  of  the  ser- 
vices a  teachers  college  should  and  could  render. 

2.  Lack  of  leadership  in  coordination  of  Laboratory  School 
faculty  with  subject  matter  departments  and  the  Education 
Department. 

3.  The  peculiar  nature  of  relationships  existing  between  the 
Laboratory  School  and  the  city  schools. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  the  need  for  improvement  of  the  laboratory 
school,  vaguely  defined  in  the  beginning,  came  to  be  a  problem  of  sev- 
eral facets,  with  some  of  the  real  problems  blocking  improvement 
identified. 

Using  Data  to  See  Relationships  Between  Problems 

When  we  examine  data  we  have  an  opportunity  to  identify  the 
small  and  large  problems  and  to  see  the  relationships  between  them. 
The  more  data  we  have,  the  greater  is  our  opportunity  to  keep  prob- 
lems in  proper  perspective,  and  eventually  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a 
situation,  rather  than  skirting  the  edges  and  doing  a  superficial  job. 

We  may  start  out,  for  example,  with  a  desire  to  improve  our 
testing  program.   When  we  examine  the  data  we  have  accumulated  re- 
garding testing  programs,  we  are  almost  certain  to  discover  that 
testing  is  a  small  part  of  a  larger  problem:   improvement  of  guidance 
procedures. 
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When  we  discover  the  larger  problem,  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  a  cluster  of  related  problems,  with  the  testing  program  as 
one  aspect,  as  we  can  plainly  see  in  the  following  outline  of  prob- 
lems centering  on  the  improvement  of  guidance  in  relation  to  pro- 
gram making  and  professional  choices: 

1 .  Improvement  of  faculty  attitudes  toward  counseling. 

2.  Better  appreciation  of  the  guidance  program  by  the  students. 

3.  Better  trained  personnel. 

4.  Planning  for  time. 

5.  Improvement  in  testing  program. 

6.  More  contact  by  .students  with  public  schools. 

7.  Better  planning  of  programs. 

Thus,  the  central  problem  is  not  the  single  one  of  the  testing 
program.   On  the  contrary,  the  problem  is  multiple.   In  an  important 
sense,  our  original  desire  to  make  adjustments  in  the  testing  program 
is  improved  from  its  original  limited  and  narrow  state  to  the  broader 
inclusive  definition.   And  what  is  even  more  important  is  that  we  have 
identified  the  real  problem,  so  that  in  planning  we  can  direct  our  en- 
ergies toward  bringing  about  adjustment  where  truly  needed. 


Seeking  New  Data  as  the  Need  Arises    * 

As  we  come  closer  to  the  definition  of  our  real  problem,  we 
find  ourselves  in  need  of  new  data. 

Take  again  the  example  of  the  problem  of  improving  our  testing 
program.   We  may  have  collected  considerable  data  regarding  testing, 
only  to  discover  that  our  real  problem  is  guidance.   When  we  make 
this  discovery,  we  find  ourselves  in  need  of  information  about  guid- 
ance.   The  more  research  we  do  in  guidance,  the  more  likely  are  we 
to  find  that  data  are  needed  on  a  variety  of  problems. 

The  process,  then,,  is  one  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data  until 
we  think  that  the  real  problem  has  been  identified.    This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  are  ready  to  identify  a  set  of  problems  which  cluster 
around  a  relatively  major  issue.   When  we  reach  this  stage  in  our 
group  work,  we  are  ready  to  define  a  set  of  related  desires  which  are 
basic  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  functioning. 

Making  a  Definition  of  Desires 

When  we  define  a  set  of  desires  centering  on  some  relatively 
large  problem  or  concern,  we  usually  make  an  outline  of  our  wishes. 
Frequently  such  an  outline  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations, such  as  were  worked  out  in  one  institution  and  quoted  in 
part  below: 
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1.  That  all  kinds  of  professional  laboratory  estperiences— obser- 
vation, student  teaching,  and  experimentation  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  laboratory  school  at  the  same  time. 

2.  That  the  welfare  of  students  enrolled  in  the  school  and  the 
student  teachers  is  an  equal  responsibility. 

3.  That  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  specialize  in  their  chosen 
area  of  supervision  of  student  teaching,  demonstration  teach- 
ing, or  experimentation,  or  be  allowed  to  carry  all  three  if 
they  so  desire. 

4.  That  experimentation  in  the  Laboratory  School  should  be  se- 
lective and  should  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
education  department,  subject  matter  departments,  and  re- 
search departments.  .  . 

Whatever  conclusions  are  reached,  they  should  take  into  account 
the  subjective  and  objective  conditions  of  the  situation  which  were 
identified  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  group's  work.   The  conclusions, 
moreover,  should  represent  in  a  very  real  sense  an  integration  of 
various  reactions  of  members  of  the  group. 


Summary 

We  make  the  assumption  in  this  chapter  that  when  we  recognize 
the  need  for  change,  we  create  an  impulse  to  act,  and  that  when  im- 
pulsive -action  is  blocked,  we  develop  a  desire  to  do  something  about 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

We  give  our  attention  in  this  chapter  to  the  problem  of  ways  of 
working  to  facilitate  the  location  and  definition  of  common  group  de- 
sires.  In  regard  to  this  problem,  we  describe  three  basic  procedures: 
(1)  Locating  and  describing  a  variety  of  situations  which  give  rise  to 
a  sense  of  lack  of  harmony  with  the  total  institutional  set-up,    (2) 
Analyzing  the  situations,  and  (3)  Clarifying  desires. 

When  we  locate  and  describe  a  variety  of  situations  which  ap- 
pear to  be  responsible  for  disequilibrium,  we  suppose  that  our  task 
is  to  describe  the  subjective  and  objective  conditions.   As  to  the  sub- 
jective conditions  which  should  be  taken  into  account,  we  recommend 
that  the  following  be  recognized:    (1)  Feeling  of  frustration,  (2)  Feel- 
ing of  being  at  variance  and  fearful  of  deviation,  (3)  Feeling  of  being 
alienated,  (4)  Feeling  of  confusion,  and  (5)  Feeling  of  frustration. 
With  respect  to  the  objective  conditions  which  should  be  identified  and 
described,  we  propose  that  consideration  be  given  those  aspects  which 
relate  to:  (1)  Function,  (2)  Order  and  design,  (3)  Nature  and  quality, 
and  (4)  Dominating  influences  responsible  for  the  existing  state  or 
condition  of  things. 
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When  we  analyze  a  specific  situation,  we  suggest  that  attention 
be  focused  upon  desires,  fears,  and  values. 

The  clarification  of  desires  involves:    (1)  Collecting  data  which 
will  contribute  to  clarification,  (2)  Analyzing  data  collected  for  their 
real  and  potential  contributions  to  clarification,  and  (3)  Making  a  defi- 
nition of  desires  which  is  based  on  interaction  in  the  group. 


Chapter  VI 
SOME  TECHNIQUES  OF  COOPERATIVE  PLANNING 

As  we  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  definition  of  desire  is  an 
expression  of  an  earnest  wish  for  something.   And  we  noted  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  after  a  group  desire  is  defined.   Our  task  is  to  trans- 
form our  desire  into  a  purpose. 

To  create  a  purpose  is  to  make  a  plan.    This  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  obligation  to  postpone  overt  action  until  we  have  ex- 
amined the  consequences  which  may  result  from  suggested  experi- 
mentation.  Planning,  or  purposing,  also  takes  into  account  the  need 
for  inventing  ways  of  working  in  a  group  so  as  to  facilitate  the  effec- 
tive development  of  our  colleague  and  the  total  institutional  situation. 
With  these  objectives  in  mind,  we  propose  in  this  part  of  the  study  to 
make  an  analysis  of  selected  aspects  of  cooperative  planning. 

We  examine  five  aspects  of  cooperative  planning:  (1)  Pooling 
suggestions  relating  to  the  development  of  the  most  workable  plan  of 
action  which  encompasses  the  definition  of  desires  worked  out  by  the 
persons  involved  in  a  specific  situation,  (2)  Analyzing  suggestions, 
(3)  Recognizing  areas  of  agreement,  (4)  Treating  areas  of  disagree- 
ment, and  (5)  Organizing  various  proposals  into  an  integrated  plan  of 
action. 


Pooling  Suggestions 

At  this  stage  in  group  work,  we  have  a  set  of  recommendations 
which  represents  our  desire  to  do  something  about  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.   Our  task  now  is  twofold:  (1)  To  break  down 
our  major  recommendation  and  its  related  parts  into  aspects  which 
are  readily  handled,  and  (2)  To  collect  a  variety  of  suggestions  which 
encompass  our  desires. 

Breaking  Down  Major  Recommendations 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  to  break  down  a  major  recom- 
mendation and  its  related  parts  into  aspects  which  are  readily  handled. 
We  propose  to  consider  three  ways:  (1)  Setting  up  questions,  (2)  Iden- 
tifying topics  or  areas  for  consideration,  and  (3)  Defining  tasks  in- 
volved.  Any  two  or  all  three  of  these  methods  may  be  combined. 
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Setting  Up  Questions 

When  we  have  desires  which  are  very  vague  or  extremely  broad, 
we  set  up  a  list  of  questions  which  we  think  merit  consideration.  This 
procedure  was  used  in  one  institution  when  its  curriculum  committee 
proposed  for  facility  acceptance  the  following  set  of  problems: 

Main  Problem:  How  can  we  prepare  the  best  possible  elemen- 
tary school  teacher? 

Sub-Problems:  a.  What  does  the  best  possible  elementary 
teacher  do,  both  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room? 

b.  What  experiences  will  provide  the  best 
possible  elementary  school  teacher? 

c.  How  can  these  experiences  be  provided? 

d.  What  curricular  pattern  will  prepare  the 
best  possible  elementary  teacher? 

Implicit,  of  course,  in  this  set  of  problems  is  the  desire  to  im- 
prove the  present  program  of  teacher  education.  Obviously  this  is  a 
broad  objective,  and  at  this  stage  it  is  not  made  explicit. 

However,  at  this  stage  in  planning  the  curriculum  committee 
endeavored  only  to  suggest  procedures  for  studying  the  institutional 
program,  in  the  hope  that  the  faculty  and  student  body  would  take  the 
initiative  in  clarifying  desires  and  making  recommendations  for  im- 
provement.   The  questions  proposed  by  the  curriculum  committee 
were  accepted  for  study  by  the  faculty  and  the  students  as  a  method 
of  approaching  the  task  of  bringing  about  desired  changes. 

When  a  less  vague  and  broad  desired  change  is  defined,  we 
often  use  a  different  method  of  breaking  down  our  recommendations 
into  manageable  aspects— the  topics  of  area  approach. 


Identifying  Topics  or  Areas 

When  we  break  down  a  major  recommendation  into  topics  or 
areas  for  consideration,  we  usually  start  off  with  the  process  of  list- 
ing key  ideas.   In  the  beginning  we  give  little  or  no  attention  to  rela- 
tionships of  ideas  and  to  their  organization. 

Thus,  planning  in  its -early  stages  is  the  process  of  identifying 
the  key  ideas  which  we  think  merit  consideration.   Such  key  ideas  are 
in  reality  expressions  of  desires  to  want  or  to  avoid  something. 

Take,  for  example,  the  faculty  group  that  expressed  its  desire- 
made  a  recommendation— to  develop  an  integrated  course  in  elemen- 
tary education.   This  group  said: 
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We  want  a  plan  in  which  the  theory  usually  taught  in  sepa- 
rate courses  is  studied  at  the  same  time  the  student  is  having 
experiences  with  children. 

We  want  a  plan  in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  build  up  the- 
oretical understanding  and  practical  ability  simultaneously.* 

This  group  also  identified  its  desire  to  avoid  certain  things: 

We  want  to  avoid  an  organization  in  which  theory  courses 
are  taught  apart  from  student  teaching. 

We  want  to  avoid  teaching  courses  which  are  meaningless 
because  the  student  is  lacking  in  practical  background. 

We  want  to  avoid  having  students  lacking  in  ability  to 
apply  what  has  been  taught  in  theory  courses. 

We  want  to  avoid  placing  student  teaching  near  the  end  of 
the  professional  sequence.* 

When  we  look  for  the  key  ideas  in  the  six  statements  given  above, 
we  identify  the  following  topics  or  areas  for  consideration:  integration 
of  theory  and  practice,  organization  of  the  course,  meanings  or  con- 
cepts in  regard  to  teaching,  competencies  essential  to  good  teaching, 
and  administrative  considerations  with  respect  to  the  professional  se- 
quence.  When  these  topics  or  areas  are  studied,  the  faculty  becomes 
involved  in  determining  relationships  of  different  aspects  and  in  iden- 
tifying additional  or  new  topics  or  areas.   Eventually  all  topics  or 
areas  are  organized  into  some  logical  form,  as  given  below: 

Integrated  Course  in  Elementary  Education 

I.   Objectives  of  the  course 

A.  Objectives  in  terms  of  competencies  essential  in  the  elemen- 
tary teacher 

B.  Objectives  in  terms  of  experiences 

n.   Basic  organization  of  the  course 

A.  Group  organization 

B.  Responsibilities  of  group  leader 

C.  Forums 

D.  Credits  for  the  course 

E.  Practice  teaching 

1.  Assignments 

2.  Orientation  in  the  classroom  situation 

3.  Assignments  of  responsibilities  to  student 

4.  Lesson  planning 

5.  Conferences 

6.  Administrative  regulations 


*  Adapted  from  field  report. 
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HI.   Flexibility  of  the  course 

The  group  at  this  point  had  moved  from  a  rather  vague  notion 
about  an  integrated  course  to  the  definition  of  rather  specific  manage- 
able aspects.    Such  a  step  is  important  in  the  early  stages  of  planning. 

As  our  desires  become  increasingly  clear  and  as  the  areas  for 
planning  become  more  sharply  defined,  we  usually  seek  to  define  the 
tasks  involved. 

Defining  Tasks  Involved 

At  this  stage  in  planning,  we  usually  set  down  the  small  and 
large  tasks  which  are  involved  in  a  specific  recommendation  for 
change.   We  develop  something  like  the  following: 

Tasks  Involved  in  a  Recommendation 
for  a  Term  of  Full- Time  Student  Teaching* 

1 .  Plan  ways  of  having  all  high  school  methods  course  taught 
by  members  of  the  Laboratory  School  staff. 

2.  Plan  a  way  of  providing  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  in  which 
students  would  be  enrolled  for  nothing  but  student  teaching 
and  special  methods  courses. 

3.  Plan  a  way  of  offering  high  school  special  methods  courses 
on  an  informal  seminar  or  "arranged"  basis. 

4.  Plan  a  way  of  providing  for  flexibility  during  the  twelve- 
week  period. 

5.  Have  the  staff  prepare  a  detailed  outline  or  manual  to  insure 
a  reasonable  degree  of  conformity  among  the  various  de- 
partments, while  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  maximum  of 
freedom  for  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

These  five  tasks  are  a  breakdown  of  a  major  recommendation 
relating  to  the  student  teaching  program.   To  put  the  matter  more 
succinctly:  The  tasks  we  set  up  for  ourselves  are  refinements  of  our 
desires.   But  they  are  not  plans.   Much  needs  to  be  done  after  we  de- 
fine our  tasks,  in  order  to  make  a  plan  which  takes  into  account  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term. 

At  this  point,  we  digress  a  moment  to  warn  of  the  danger  in- 
volved in  assuming  that  when  we  have  taken  the  steps  thus  far  outlined 
in  this  chapter,  we  are  ready  to  experiment.   This  assumption  was 
made  in  one  institution  with  the  result  that  considerable  backtracking 
had  to  be  done  because,  for  one  reason,  the  steps  following  the  defini- 
tion of  tasks  had  not  been  taken.   As  a  result,  there  was  considerable 


*  Adapted  from  a  field  report. 
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lack  of  preparation  for  meeting  the  consequence  of  action  taken.    In 
short,  planning  was  only  begun;  it  was  partial,  little  was  done  beyond 
defining  what  the  group  wished  to  do.   In  conclusion,  we  recommend 
with  emphasis  that  we  avoid  confusing  the  definition  of  desires  with 
the  total  process  of  planning. 

When  we  define  our  tasks  we  are  involved  in  the  process  of  re- 
fining our  desires,  which  at  this  stage  are  usually  set  up  in  the  form 
of  specific  recommendations.  After  we  define  our  tasks  we  collect  a 
variety  of  suggestions  regarding  ways  of  implementing  our  proposals. 

Collecting  Suggestions 

When  we  collect  suggestions  relating  to  self -assigned  tasks,  we 
make  no  effort  to  evaluate  ideas.    That  comes  later.   And  we  encourage 
everyone  to  "lay  on  the  table"  any  number  and  variety  of  suggestions. 
In  general,  when  we  refer  to  variety  of  ideas,  we  mean:  (1)  Suggestions 
which  are  identical,  (2)  Suggestions  which  are  similar,  and  (3)  Sugges- 
tions which  are  different. 


Suggestions  Which  Are  Identical 

Strictly  speaking,  no  two  suggestions  can  be  identical.   However, 
we  frequently  have  in  the  early  stages  of  planning  a  situation  in  which 
two  seemingly  different  suggestions  turn  out  to  be  identical  or  nearly 
so.   But  because  different  words  are  used  to  express  the  same  idea, 
we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  wanting  to  disagree, 
only  to  find  later  that  little  or  no  difference  really  exists. 

There  should  be  complete  freedom  to  express  ideas  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  with  the  expectation  that  some  suggestions  will  be  identical 
or  nearly  so.   We  should  not  let  words  deter  us  from  identifying  sug- 
gestions which  are  the  same.   It  is  highly  important  at  this  stage  in 
planning  that  we  avoid  argument  over  words  which  are  used  to  ex- 
press an  idea.    The  intent  of  the  person  making  a  specific  suggestion 
and  our  understanding  of  his  intention  are  basic  considerations.  Eval- 
uation and  judgment  come  later. 


Suggestions  Which  Are  Similar 

Suggestions  which  are  similar  bear  a  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other, but  they  are  not  completely  identical.    They  possess  like  char- 
acteristics, nature,  or  degree.   They  are  alike  in  scope  and  purpose. 
Their  resemblance  is  one  of  relationship  to  the  recommendation  we 
have  formulated.    Suggestions  which  are  similar  are  approximations 
of  the  result  we  have  in  mind. 
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Consider,  for  example,  the  following  set  of  suggestions  which 
were  made  in  regard  to  a  defined  task  relating  to  a  change  in  general 
education  in  one  institution: 

Suggestions  Regarding 
an  Integrated  Program  in  General  Education* 

1.  Call  the  course  or  program  "Current  History*  or  "Contem- 
porary Civilization. n 

2.  Have  one  course  in  the  freshman  year,  with  the  exception  of 
English  grammar  and  mathematics. 

3.  Have  students  use  current  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets,  instead  of  textbooks. 

4.  Supplement  current  periodicals  by  book  lists  of  standard 
classics  and  current  books  in  the  various  fields. 

5.  Require  students  to  read  and  report  on  a  minimum  number 
of  books  in  a  given  term. 

6.  Arrange  a  typical  day  of  "classes"  as  follows:   one  period 
with  the  world  history  specialist  discussing  world  develop- 
ments; one  period  with  the  American  history  specialist  dis- 
cussing American  developments;  a  period  with  the  English 
specialist  discussing  book,  theater,  and  movie  reviews  and 
the  stories  and  poetry  in  magazines  like  Harpers  and  Story; 
a  period  with  the  science  specialist  discussing  developments 
in  science;  and  a  fifth  period  with  the  psychology  specialist 
discussing  the  psychology  of  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
news,  as  well  as  any  specific  articles  or  reviews  dealing 
with  psychology,  psychiatry,  or  social  psychology.  On  many 
occasions  two  or  more  instructors  would  participate  in  a 
given  "class*  period. 

7.  Have  one  assembly,  or  possibly  two,  for  each  week  devoted 
to  music  and  entertainment  furnished  by  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents and  to  talks,  debates,  and  panels  by  students  on  current 
problems* 

All  of  the  suggestions  outlined  above  are  similar  in  nature  in 
that  they  are  related  to  the  task  of  making  a  plan  for  an  integrated 
program  of  general  education.   There  is  variety  in  the  set  of  sugges- 
tions in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  a  number  of  different  aspects  of  the 
proposed  program:  the  title  of  the  course,  its  content,  teaching  ma- 
terials, requirements  for  students,  organization  of  the  teaching  day. 

Suggestions  which  are  similar  in  nature  and  intent  often  appear 
early  in  the  planning  process  to  have  unity  and  coherence.  Andbecause 

*  Adapted  from  a  field  report. 
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of  this  oneness  and  consistency,  we  are  inclined  sometimes  to  accept 
them  too  early  in  our  group  work.   Our  task,  however,  is  to  postpone 
acceptance  of  similar  ideas  until  we  have  collected  those  suggestions 
which  are  different.    For  it  is  sometimes  disastrous  to  wait  until  we 
experiment  to  discover  our  differences. 


Suggestions  Which  Are  Different 

When  we  refer  to  suggestions  which  are  different,  we  have  in 
mind  the  obligation  to  collect:  (1)  Suggestions  which  represent  vari- 
ation in  ideas,  (2)  Suggestions  which  are  different  in  state  or  quality 
of  being  unlike  or  the  amount  of  such  unlikeness,  (3)  Suggestions  which 
represent  dissimilarity  between  ideas  sharply  contrasted,  and  (4)  Sug- 
gestions which  represent  not  merely  lack,  but  the  opposite,  of  agree- 
ment, including  opposition  and  conflict.   These  varying  degrees  of 
differences  should  be  freely  shared  in  our  group. 

Suggestions  Which  Represent  Variation  in  Ideas 

A  democratic  group  permits  and  encourages  the  expression  of 
ideas  which  are  different  in  that  they  merely  vary  from  each  other. 
For  illustrative  purposes,  we  quote  two  different  suggestions  that 
were  made  in  reference  to  a  plan  for  an  integrated  program  in  general 
education: 

Organize  into  units  of  study  the  present  content  of  our 
separate  courses  in  social  studies,  science,  and  psychology, 
with  each  instructor  teaching  the  same  unit  simultaneously  so 
as  to  facilitate  correlation. 

Organize  the  present  content  of  our  separate  courses  in 
social  studies,  science,  and  psychology  into  one  large  course 
in  *  Contemporary  Civilization/  with  each  instructor  responsi- 
ble for  a  specific  aspect  which  relates  to  his  speciality. 

Obviously  there  is  no  change  in  the  content  of  the  program, 
whether  organized  as  separate  courses  or  one  large  course.    There 
is  merely  variation  in  the  organization  of  the  program.   However,  such 
suggestions  should  be  welcomed,  no  matter  how  minor  the  differences 
are. 

Suggestions  Which  Are  Unlike  in  Quality  or  Amount 

When  individuals  in  our  group  have  the  freedom  to  make  sug- 
gestions which  are  unlike  in  quality,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  facing  up  to  such  different  ideas  as  the  following: 
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We  should  make  a  modest  beginning  and  retain  most  of 
the  traditional  curriculum. 

We  should  make  a  radical  beginning  and  scrap  most  of 
the  present  curriculum. 

These  two  different  suggestions  obviously  refer  to  the  conditions 
which  should,  in  the  thinking  of  different  persons  in  the  group,  control 
the  proposed  change  in  the  curriculum.   Here  we  have  quite  a  different 
proposition  with  which  to  deal  as  compared  with  an  idea  which  is 
merely  a  variation  of  present  doings.   Our  responsibility,  of  course, 
is  to  understand  the  differences  which  exist. 

There  may,  also,  be  differences  as  to  the  amount  of  unlikeness. 
Such  differences  are  indicated  in  the  following  two  statements; 

During  the  third  term  our  seniors  should  take  two  special 
methods  courses  and  spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  stu- 
dent teaching. 

During  the  third  term  our  seniors  should  take  no  special 
methods  courses  and  devote  full  time  to  student  teaching. 

Here,  too,  our  obligation  is  to  record  different  ideas,  to  under- 
stand them,  and  to  postpone  acceptance,  modification,  or  rejection. 

Suggestions  Which  Represent  Dissimilarity  in  Ideas 

When  we  make  suggestions  which  represent  dissimilarity  in 
ideas,  we  find  ourselves  facing  such  issues  as  the  following: 

The  college  curriculum  should  be  blueprinted,  and  then 
put  slowly  into  operation,  part  by  part. 

The  college  curriculum  should  not  consist  of  abstract 
educational  objectives  and  a  blueprint  of  the  good  life. 

Here  we  have  suggestions  of  ideas  which  are  sharply  contrasted. 
There  is  obviously  a  lack  of  agreement.    When  we  go  beyond  a  lack  of 
agreement,  we  encounter  opposition  and  conflict. 

Suggestions  Which  Represent  Opposition  and  Conflict 

Suggestions  which  represent  opposition  and  conflict  should  of 
course  be  taken  into  account.  Where  there  is  freedom  to  do  so,  we 
pool  along  with  other  suggestions  such  ideas  as  the  following: 

We  should  set  aside  some  regular  class  periods  for  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  English  grammar. 

We  should  teach  the  necessary  skills  in  English  grammar 
as  they  are  needed  in  connection  with  our  units  of  study. 
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Again,  as  with  other  suggestions,  we  merely  at  this  stage  in 
planning  strive  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  conflicts  in  our  group. 
We  make  no  effort  at  this  time  to  evaluate  the  variety  of  suggestions. 
We  avoid  at  all  costs  any  tendency  to  want  to  "sell"  our  particular 
suggestion  to  the  group.   We  prevent  the  use  of  any  sort  of  pressure 
upon  anyone  to  think  this  way  or  that  about  a  specific  suggestion.   Our 
primary  concern  is,  first,  with  the  development  of  freedom  to  make 
suggestions,  and  second,  with  the  improvement  of  skill  in  understand- 
ing the  other  person's  ideas. 

Skill  in  understanding  the  other  person's  ideas  includes,  among 
other  things,  the  ability  to  listen  and  to  refrain  from  agreement  or 
disagreement  at  this  stage  in  planning.   If  this  is  not  done  we  obvious- 
ly become  involved  in  the  very  beginning  in  evaluation  of  the  other  per- 
son's idea,  without  first  understanding. 

We  conclude  our  discussion  of  ways  of  pooling  suggestions  with 
the  recommendation  that  ideas  be  obtained  from  various  sources: 
from  the  past  and  present  experiences  of  the  participating  individuals 
in  the  local  situation,  from  the  past  and  present  experiences  of  indi- 
viduals in  similar  situations  elsewhere,  and  from  experts. 

When  all  ideas  from  various  sources  are  pooled,  we  are  ready 
to  take  the  next  step  which  is  to  make  an  analysis  of  various  sugges- 
tions. 

Analyzing  Suggestions 

Our  task  is  to  analyze  suggestions,  one  at  a  time.    This  involves: 
(1)  Defining  underlying  assumptions,  (2)  Identifying  aspects  of  a  sug- 
gestion which  can  be  supported,  (3)  Identifying  aspects  of  a  suggestion 
which  cannot  be  supported,  and  (4)  Defining  problems  which  are  re- 
vealed by  the  analysis. 

For  purposes  of  our  study  at  this  point,  let  us  take  an  example 
from  a  field  report,  and  follow  through  on  each  of  the  four  steps  sug- 
gested above  for  analyzing  suggestions.   We  use  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses a  report  of  faculty  study  centering  on  ways  of  providing  for 
flexibility  in  a  term  of  student  teaching.   Where  this  field  report  fails 
to  supply  data  needed  for  our  study  of  ways  of  analyzing  suggestions, 
we  make  some  suppositions  based  on  experience  in  other  places. 

Defining  Underlying  Assumptions 

Judging  from  field  reports,  underlying  assumptions  seem  to  fall 
into  two  large  categories:    (1)  Those  assumptions  which  are  designated 
as  principles  to  guide  planning  and  experimenting,  and  (2)  Those  which 
are  set  up  to  indicate  the  limitations  and  the  opportunities  for  change 
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in  the  local  situation.   In  other  words,  there  are  on  the  one  hand  those 
assumptions  which  define  the  ideals  held  by  the  faculty,  and  on  the 
other  hand  those  assumptions  which  describe  the  practical  consider- 
ations that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  a  given  situation. 

The  following  statements  from  our  field  ij^gprt  contain  defini- 
tions of  assumptions  of  the  first  type  mentionecPfeove:  principles  to 
guide  planning  and  experimentation: 

1.  Professional  laboratory  experience  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  each  year  of  the  college  program. 

2.  The  professional  program  should  be  designated  to  afford 
opportunity  for  responsible  participation  in  the  major  areas 
of  the  teacher's  work. 

3.  The  nature  and  scope  of  professional  laboratory  experiences 
should  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests 
of  individuals. 

4.  Guidance  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  should  at 
all  times  be  in  terms  of  basic  educational  principles. 

5.  The  development  of  these  experiences  should  be  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  person  directly  responsible  in  the  labo- 
ratory situation  and  the  college  representatives  most  closely 
associated  with  the  student's  activities  in  the  laboratory 
situation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  pro- 
vide for  each  student  contact  with  "normal*  situations,  varied 
enough  to  provide  contacts  with  different  pupil  groups  and 
with  different  curriculum  and  administrative  organizations, 
and  located  for  student  convenience  and  staff  accessibility. 

Assumptions  relating  to  the  limitations  and  the  opportunities  for 
change  in  their  specific  situation  were  defined  by  the  faculty  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

(1)  Any  proposed  program  should  be  experimental  in  nature  and 
flexible  in  operation.    (2)  The  quality  of  professional  education 
should  be  improved  but  the  total  amount  should  not  be  increased. 
(3)  The  student  teaching  program  should  be  considered  as  just 
one  part  of  the  total  professional  sequence.    (4)  The  new  pro- 
gram should  fit  into  the  present  framework  with  as  few  changes 
in  course  numbers,  course  requirements,  and  catalog  provisions 
as  possible. 

The  principles  outlined  above  were  apparently  intended  to  apply 
to  all  changes  in  the  professional  program  of  the  institution.    We 
could  probably  correctly  make  the  assumption  also  that  there  would 
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be  modification  in  basic  ideas  as  planning  and  experimentation  are 
carried  forward.   For  frequently  basic  assumptions  grow  out  of  a  de- 
veloping situation;  under  such  circumstances,  ideas  are  in  a  real  sense 
rationalizations  of  a  situation  which  has  been  created— rationalizations 
in  the  positive,  constructive  sense  of  the  term.   In  a  word,  we  should 
expect  to  improve  o^basic  assumptions  as  we  develop  insight. 

Identifying  Aspects  of  a  Suggestion  Which  Can  Be  Supported 

A  statement  of  underlying  assumptions  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  planning  and  experimentation.    This  means,  of  course,  that 
effective  use  should  be  made  of  the  principles  which  are  set  up  for 
guidance. 

We  use  a  set  of  principles  when  we  examine  the  extent  to  which 
a  specific  suggestion  represents  an  effort  to  implement  the  basic  as- 
sumptions that  are  defined.  At  this  stage  in  planning,  we  give  attention 
to  a  question  like  the  following:   To  what  extent  can  the  suggestions 
under  consideration  be  supported  by  the  set  of  principles  which  we 
have  defined? 

The  first  step  in  examining  the  extent  to  which  a  specific  sug- 
gestion can  be  supported  by  a  defined  set  of  principles  is  to  set  down, 
preferably  in  writing,  the  specific  idea  and  its  related  parts.   This  was 
done  by  the  faculty  that  worked  on  ways  of  providing  for  flexibility  in 
a  term  of  student  teaching,  as  we  see  in  the  following  outline. 

Suggestions  Regarding  Flexibility 
in  the  Student  Teaching  Program* 

Specific  Suggestion: 

Have  a  twelve -week  period  which  is  very  flexible. 
Related  Aspects: 

Aspect  1:   Use  of  time 

a.  Have  from  one  to  three  weeks  in  the  begin- 
ning for  orienting  students  and  getting  them 
ready  for  their  specific  assignments. 

b.  Have  a  week  or  so  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  summarizing  and  "clinching"  certain 
things  learned. 

c.  Provide  for  student  observation  of  classes 
in  the  beginning  and  for  gradual  assumption 
of  teaching  responsibilities. 


*  Adapted  from  a  field  report. 
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Aspect  2:  Variation  in  responsibility 

Provide  for  variation  in  student  responsi- 
bility: teaching  no  more  than  two  classes 
daily;  teaching  three;  four,  and  five  classes 
daily;  participating  in  various  school  and 
community  activities. 

Aspect  3:  Conferences 

a.  Schedule  conferences  for  the  entire  student 
group  as  needed,  and  for  each  department 
separately. 

b.  Invite  members  of  the  college  instructional 
departments,  including  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, to  participate  in  conferences  from 
time  to  time. 

c.  Have  supervisors  confer  frequently  with  one 
another  through  regular  meetings. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  each  idea  squares 
with  the  basic  assumptions  that  were  defined  in  the  beginning.   At  this 
point  in  planning,  we  focus  our  attention  upon  two  principal  questions: 
To  what  extent  can  the  specific  suggestions  be  supported  by  the  guid- 
ing principles  which  were  defined?    To  what  extent  do  the  specific 
suggestions  square  with  the  definition  of  limitations  and  opportunities 
for  change  in  this  specific  situation? 

Whether  or  not  these  questions,  or  similar  ones,  were  considered 
by  the  faculty  whose  report  we  are  using  here  for  illustrative  purposes 
is  not  clearly  indicated.   However,  we  suppose  that  such  questions 
were  taken  into  account.   For  we  find,  when  we  examine  the  faculty's 
suggestions  regarding  flexibility  in  relation  to  their  basic  assump- 
tions, that  there  are  several  points  at  which  suggestions  square  with 
defined  assumptions. 

For  example,  the  suggestions  relating  to  the  use  of  time  and  to 
variation  in  responsibility  square  clearly  with  the  principle  that  "The 
nature  and  scope  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  should  be 
planned  to  meet  the  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  of  individuals,* 
The  suggestions  regarding  conferences  represent  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  principle  that  *The  development  of  these  (professional)  ex- 
periences should  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  person  directly  re- 
sponsible in  the  laboratory  school  and  the  college  representatives 
most  closely  associated  with  the  students'  activities  in  the  laboratory 
situation." 

The  faculty  must,  also,  have  considered  in  connection  with  its 
suggestions  regarding  flexibility  in  the  term  of  student  teaching  some 
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of  practical  limitations  and  opportunities  for  change.   There  is,  for 
example,  no  suggestion  which  implies  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
professional  training.   On  the  contrary,  we  note  that  the  suggestions 
regarding  flexibility  are  in  keeping  with  the  stated  principle  that  "The 
quality  of  professional  education  should  be  improved  but  the  total 
amount  should  not  be  increased."    Similarly  for  the  other  principles 
relating  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  proposed  program  for  this  in- 
stitution. 

Identifying  Aspects  of  a  Suggestion  Which  Cannot  Be  Supported 

We  turn  next  to  a  consideration  of  ways  of  identifying  aspects  of 
a  suggestion  which  cannot  be  supported  by  a  given  set  of  principles. 
Here  we  must  rely  more  upon  supposition  than  actual  data  from  the 
field. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  connection  with  the  plan  for  flexi- 
bility in  student  teaching,  described  above,  the  suggestion  had  been 
made  that  all  students  have  three  weeks  of  observation  prior  to  the 
assumption  of  any  teaching  responsibility.    This  suggestion  obviously 
does  not  square  with  the  principle  that  "The  nature  and  scope  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  interests  of  individuals/    This  principle  obviously  rec- 
ognizes the  existence  of  individual  differences,  and  the  suggestion, 
consequently,  that  all  students  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  in  ob- 
servation cannot  be  supported. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  all  stu- 
dents be  allowed  to  take  as  much  time  as  necessary  in  the  student 
teaching  program  to  insure  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the 
intending  teacher.    Could  this  suggestion  be  supported  in  this  particu- 
lar situation?    It  undoubtedly  could  not.    For  we  find  that  the  faculty 
determined  early  in  its  deliberations  that  "The  quality  of  professional 
education  should  be  improved  but  the  total  amount  should  not  be  in- 
creased,'* and  that  "The  new  program  should  fit  into  the  present  frame- 
work. .  .  ."    These  practical  considerations  would  make  it  impossible 
to  provide  any  amount  of  time  the  student  might  happen  to  need  in 
order  to  become  a  good  teacher. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  about  suggestions  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  set  of  principles  set  up  by  the  faculty?    Are  the  sugges- 
tions which  do  not  "fit*  the  situation  to  be  ignored  or  "thrown  out"? 
If  not,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them?    These  questions  we  consider  in 
our  analysis  later  on  in  this  chapter.    For  the  present  suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  suggestions  should  be  recorded  for  subsequent  study.  Our 
task  at  this  stage  in  planning  is  to  pool  all  suggestions. 

We  have  at  this  point  in  planning  two  sets  of  suggestions:  those 
which  can  and  those  which  cannot  be  supported  by  the  principles  set 
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up  for  a  specific  situation.   None  of  the  suggestions  are  discarded  or 
ignored.    Each  set  of  suggestions  is  examined,  and  note  is  taken  of 
the  problems  which  are  indicated. 

Defining  Problems  Which  Appear 

When  each  suggestion  is  given  a  full  hearing,  we  are  bound  to 
face  up  to  some  real  issues.    This  is  especially  true  when  we  examine 
those  suggestions  which  cannot  be  supported  by  a  given  set  of  princi- 
ples. 

Take,  for  example,  the  suggestion  that  all  students  be  given  as 
much  time  as  necessary  for  their  development.   This  suggestion,  we 
saw,  could  not  be  supported  because  of  certain  practical  considerations. 
However,  few,  if  any,  of  us  would  deny  that  the  suggestion  has  some 
merit.   Thoughtful  consideration  of  this  suggestion  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  definition  of  pertinent  issues  or  problems,  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  How  can  we  provide  in  the  term  of  full-time  student  teaching 
for  differences  among  students  in  time  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  in  observation  and  teaching? 

2.  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  student  who  needs  considerable 
experience  beyond  that  which  is  provided  in  the  one  term  of 
full-time  student  teaching? 

3.  Do  we  place  the  same  value  on  a  student-teaching  experience 
that  is  intensive  (teaching  one  class  during  the  term)  as  on 
an  experience  which  is  extensive  (teaching  several  classes 
and  doing  some  community  work)? 

In  connection  with  each  suggestion  made,  our  obligation  is,  first, 
to  understand  the  idea,  and  second,  to  define  the  problems  involved. 
An  analysis  of  each  suggestion,  resulting  in  the  definition  of  problems, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  areas  of  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement. 


Recognizing  Areas  of  Agreement 

At  this  stage  in  planning  an  effort  is  made  to  organize  in  a  logi- 
cal way  all  suggestions  which  can  be  supported  by  the  group.   The 
group,  in  effect,  makes  a  contract  to  prepare  a  tentative  outline  only 
of  the  easily  agreed-upon  suggestions,  with  the  understanding  that 
suggestions  regarding  which  there  is  disagreement  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  later. 

We  usually  start  the  process  of  outlining  areas  of  agreement 
by  making  a  collection  of  agreed-upon  suggestions,  and  then  organizing 
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them  in  some  orderly  way.   As  we  proceed,  suggestions  are  elaborated 
upon  and  refined.   Some  suggestions  originally  made  are  modified.  And 
some  new  suggestions,  growing  out  of  our  definition  of  problems,  are 
made.   When  we  finish,  we  have  a  tentative  outline  of  a  plan,  recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  only  partial,  for  we  have  not  yet  taken  into  account  the 
set  of  suggestions  which  were  classified  as  areas  of  disagreement  and 
set  aside  for  subsequent  study. 


Treating  Areas  of  Disagreement 

We  hinted  earlier  in  our  discussion  that  suggestions  which  do 
not  "fit*  a  given  situation  should  be  neither  ignored  nor  * thrown  out/ 
We  intimated  that  something  should  be  done  with  suggestions  which 
cannot  be  supported— something  constructive.   In  doing  so,  our  objec- 
tive is  to  utilize  differences  as  a  means  of  expanding  the  scope  and 
increasing  the  quality  of  group  planning.   Implied  here  is  the  principle 
that  within  unity  there  can  be  considerable  diversity. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  assume  that  we  have  unity  in  our  situation. 
For  unity  implies  the  development  of  a  single  purpose  which  is  sub- 
served by  all  the  parts  of  a  specific  situation.   This,  in  turn,  infers 
the  development  of  general  good  feeling,  mutual  understanding,  and 
homogeneity.   In  short,  we  must  work  to  achieve  unity.1 

Similarly,  we  cannot  assume  that  we  have  diversity  in  our  situ- 
ation. For  diversity  implies  the  existence  of  plurality  as  over  against 
oneness,  multiple  rather  than  single  purpose,  heterogeneity  instead  of 
homogeneity.   These  things,  too,  are  developmental.   And  we  must 
work  for  them,  not  merely  assume  their  existence. 

Now,  when  we  work  for  diversity  within  unity  our  task  is  to  in- 
vent ways  of  working  which  will  insure  that  we  combine  the  one  and 
the  many,  that  we  encourage  the  bringing  together  of  different  ideas 
into  a  new  formulation.   These  objectives  suggest  that  areas  of  dis- 
agreement should  be  recognized  as  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  intelligent  plans. 

When  we  make  effective  use  of  areas  of  disagreement,  we  en- 
gage in:  (1)  Getting  the  conflict  situation  before  the  group,  (2)  Indicat- 
ing what  would  and  would  not  be  done  in  connection  with  a  specific 

1.    We  do  not  imply  here  that  to  achieve  unity  is  to  work  toward  unani- 
mity.   To  expect  unanimity,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  plan- 
ning, is  to  take  the  risk  of  prejudicing  democratic  group  work.    We, 
therefore,  suggest  that  no  effort  be  made  at  this  point  in  planning 
to  reach  unanimity.    A  group  needs  to  live  and  work  together  for   a 
considerable  length  of  time  before  unanimity  can  be  reached,  if  ever* 
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proposal,  (3)  Studying  the  reasons  for  making  a  proposal,   (4)  Defining 
gains  which  would  probably  be  made  if  a  given  proposal  were  brought 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  (5)  Defining  losses  which  would  appear  to 
be  involved  in  carrying  out  a  proposal,  and  (6)  Making  changes  in  a 
proposal  following  an  analysis  of  anticipated  gains  and  losses. 

Getting  the  Conflict  Situation  Before  the  Group 

When  we  identify  an  area  of  disagreement,  we  sometimes  pose 
an  either-or  situation.  Or,  some  alternatives  are  suggested,  as  was 
done  in  one  institution. 

On  the  basis  of  planning  done,  the  Curriculum  Coordinating 
Committee  suggested  that  a  meeting  be  scheduled  to  consider 
two  alternatives:  (1)  Have  two  or  three  coordinators  assigned 
to  small  groups  of  juniors  during  the  entire  year,  and  continue 
the  present  senior  program  without  modification.    (2)  Have  two 
or  three  coordinators  assigned  to  small  groups  of  juniors  and 
seniors,  thus  making  a  change  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  pro- 
grams. 

The  faculty  in  this  institution  was  confronted  obviously  with  two 
conflicting  suggestions:  to  make  a  proposed  change  in  either  one  or 
both  parts  of  the  professional  education  program.   It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  prior  to  the  definition  of  this  conflict,  there  was  com- 
mon agreement  that: 

(1)  There  should  be  faculty  members,  to  be  known  as  coordina- 
tors, assigned  to  small  groups  for  the  entire  school  year  and 
responsible  for  their  guidance.    (2)  There  should  be  some  sys- 
tematically organized  courses  or  units  of  study. 

According  to  the  report,  the  time  had  arrived  after  almost  a 
year  of  study  to  make  some  decisions  regarding  the  professional  cur- 
riculum. 

Specific  suggestions  were  made  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  meeting.   It  was  emphasized  that  the  methods  used  would 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  developments  here.   It  was 
therefore  considered  essential  that:    (1)  We  experiment  with 
procedures  for  reaching  decisions.    (2)  We  avoid  becoming  dis- 
turbed if  we  find  ourselves  stymied  in  the  meeting,   (3)  We  ob- 
ligate ourselves  to  come  to  a  decision  which  will  insure  that 
every  faculty  member  and  student  have  a  feeling  of  security  in 
the  program,  and  that  every  person  has  opportunity  to  make  his 
best  contribution. 

Thus,  both  the  conflict  situation  and  a  way  of  working  were  de- 
fined by  the  group. 
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Indicating  What  Would  and  Would  Not  Be  Done 

Each  of  the  two  alternative  and  conflicting  suggestions  was  con- 
sidered separately  as  an  analysis  was  made  of  what  would  and  what 
would  not  be  done . 

Regarding  the  first  alternative:  that  two  or  three  coordinators 
be  assigned  to  small  groups  of  juniors  only,  the  following  suggestions 
as  to  what  would  or  could  be  done  were  made: 

1.  Coordinators  would  spend  all  of  their  time  with  the  small 
student  groups. 

2.  Coordinators  would  work  closely  with  supervising  teachers, 
meeting  when  necessary  with  student  teachers  and  the  super- 
vising teachers,  and  others. 

3.  Provision  would  be  made  for  joint  student-faculty  planning. 

4.  Opportunity  would  be  provided  for  students  to  get  help  from 
specialists. 

5.  There  would  be  some  systematically  organized  courses  set 
up  as  units  of  study  to  be  taught  as  needed  and  for  whatever 
length  of  time  necessary. 

As  to  what  would  not  be  done  in  connection  with  the  first  alter- 
native, the  following  suggestions  were  made: 

1.  The  year's  program  would  not  be  filled  with  required  courses 
taught  in  no  relationship  to  student  teaching. 

2.  The  students  would  not  be  held  accountable  to  a  number  of 
different  instructors,  each  holding  a  different  point  of  view 
regarding  methods  of  teaching. 

The  second  alternative:  that  two  or  three  coordinators  be  as- 
signed to  small  groups  of  juniors  and  seniors,  was  analyzed  in  similar 
fashion,  the  conclusion  being  that  the  set  of  suggestions  worked  out  for 
the  junior  program  could  be  used  in  the  senior  curriculum. 

When  the  two  alternatives  were  compared  in  regard  to  conse- 
quences, the  following  points  were  made: 

1.  That  if  proposed  change  in  the  junior  program  were  to  be 
made,  there  would  need  to  be  some  adjustment  in  faculty 
assignments.    If  the  change  is  to  be  made  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  programs,  the  need  for  adjustment  in  faculty  as- 
signments would  be  increased. 

2.  That  juniors  just  entering  the  professional  program  would 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  "fit  in,"  whereas  seniors  having 
started  in  the  traditional  program  would  have  some  problems 
relating  to  continuity. 
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Thus,  as  alternative  suggestions  are  studied,  new  problems  de- 
velop, and  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  clearer  definition  of  a  plan. 

Studying  Reasons  for  Making  a  Proposal 

Clarification  of  an  idea  comes  when  a  group  makes  a  study  of 
reasons  for  making  some  proposal.    The  reasons  given  by  students 
and  faculty  members  who  favored  making  a  change  in  both  parts  of  the 
professional  program  were  as  follows: 

1 .  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  coordinate  the  academic  and 
training  school  program  both  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

2.  There  should  be  closer  relationships  between  theory  and 
practice  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  programs. 

3.  We  should  plan  the  best  possible  program  and  then  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  our  faculty  organization. 

4.  If  we  plan  a  professional  program  which  is  considered  to  be 
good  for  juniors,  we  should  give  the  seniors  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  improved  curriculum. 

Those  who  were  reluctant  to  support,  or  who  opposed,  the  change 
in  both  parts  of  the  professional  program  argued  that: 

1.  We  should  experiment  first  with  one  part  of  the  program  be- 
fore making  an  "all  out*  change. 

2.  We  should  not  include  the  seniors  because  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  continuity  from  the  traditional  to  the  experimental 
program. 

Indicated  in  these  reasons  are  some  hopes  regarding  gains  to  be 
made  by  the  proposed  change  and  fears  with  respect  to  losses. 

Defining  Gains 

On  both  sides  of  the  controversy  there  were  individuals  who  an- 
ticipated that  certain  gains  could  be  made.    Those  who  favored  change 
in  both  parts  of  the  professional  program  thought  that  the  proposal 
provided  opportunity  for: 

1.  Moving  from  a  relatively  non -functional  to  a  functional  pro- 
gram of  professional  education  in  which  student  study  of 
theory  would  represent  in  genuine  fashion  real  planning  for 
a  real  situation  in  the  laboratory  school. 

2.  Dealing  with  the  real  problems  of  students  as  they  work  with 
children. 

3.  Having  flexibility  that  is  necessary  in  meeting  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  students. 
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Those  who  were  not  so  much  in  favor  of  the  change  also  antici- 
pated certain  gains  when  they  pointed  out  that  much  could  be  learned 
from  the  limited  experiment  in  the  junior  year . 

Defining  Losses 

When  the  group  made  an  analysis  of  possible  losses,  conflicts 
were  quite  definitely  sharpened. 

There  were  those,  for  example,  who  feared  the  loss  of  their 
function  as  specialists,  for  some  members  of  the  group  said  that 

Departmentalization  of  the  college  program  should  be  avoided. 
There  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  interrelationship  of  areas 
of  experience  or  learning,  not  an  isolation  of  those  areas,  since 
none  are  complete  in  themselves. 

There  were  some  who  feared  that  the  student  would  not  have  a 
sound  theoretical  background,  what  with  the  emphasis  in  the  proposal 
on  direct  experience.   These  persons  said: 

Direct  experiences  are  good,  but  without  a  great  deal  of  sound 
theoretical  training  and  wide  reading  they  may  be  almost  value- 
less. 

An  analysis  of  possible  losses  and  gains  is  almost  certain  to 
stimulate  the  recognition  of  need  for  change  in  the  original  proposal. 

Making  Changes  in  the  Original  Proposal 

When  a  group  undertakes  to  make  changes  in  a  proposal,  the  fol- 
lowing three  procedures  are  recommended:  (1)  Making  a  summary  of 
issues  to  be  faced,  (2)  Determining  the  nature  of  defined  issues,  and 
(3)  Harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  defined  issue. 

Summarizing  Issues  To  Be  Faced 

In  the  beginning  it  is  usually  considered  desirable  merely  to 
list  all  issues,  without  making  an  attempt  to  classify  them.  Such  a 
list  is  given  below  for  illustrative  purposes, 

1 .  Changing  one  part  of  the  professional  program  versus  chang- 
ing the  whole  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  Committing  all  of  the  faculty  and  the  students  to  the  instru- 
mentalist predilection  for  inductive,  pragmatic,  "extroverted" 
educational  methods  and  procedures  versus  utilizing  the 
philosophies  of  idealism  and  scientific  realism. 

3.  Having  coordinators  serve  as  generalists  in  a  non-depart- 
mentalized college  organization  versus  having  specialists 
function  in  a  departmentalized  set-up. 
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4.    Placing  emphasis  on  practical,  direct,  and  raw  experiences 
versus  placing  emphasis  on  a  healthy  respect  for  tradition 
and  sound  theory. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  some  issues  which  were  defined  in  one 
institution  when  a  study  was  made  of  a  proposal  to  have  coordinators 
assigned  to  small  groups  of  students  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Both  faculty  members  and  students  studied  these  problems. 


Determining  the  Nature  of  Defined  Issues 

Before  we  can  deal  intelligently  with  an  issue,  its  nature  should 
be  determined  by  the  group.   In  general,  the  issues  involved  in  a  pro- 
posal regarding  which  there  is  disagreement  fall  into  three  large  cate- 
gories:   (1)  Those  having  to  do  with  the  function  of  the  individual  in  the 
situation,  (2)  Those  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  and  (3)  Those  bearing  upon  the  content,  organization, 
and  development  of  the  curriculum.    Each  of  these  three  types  of  prob- 
lems are,  of  course,  interrelated. 

Issues  Relating  to  the  Function  of  the  Individual 

When  a  proposal  involving  change  is  made,  we  frequently  re- 
spond, first,  by  feeling  this  or  that  way  about  the  proposition.  What- 
ever feeling  we  have  about  a  given  proposal  is  determined,  perhaps  in 
large  part,  by  the  conclusions  we  make  about  our  adequacies  and  in- 
adequacies in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  suggested  change. 
We  project  ourselves  into  the  proposed  situation,  and  then  decide 
whether  or  not  we  like  or  dislike  our  role  in  the  new  program  which 
is  anticipated.    These  things  we  do  in  our  imagination,  and  quite  fre- 
quently our  self -evaluation  is  not  revealed  to  our  colleagues. 

Having  determined  our  feeling,  we  take  a  position  in  favor  of  or 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  under  consideration.  And  then  we  pro- 
ceed to  rationalize  our  position.   This  we  usually  do  by  calling  out 
those  arguments  which  support  our  position:  arguments  which  are 
based  on  different  philosophies  or  parts  of  schools  of  thought  which 
best  suit  our  purposes,  arguments  which  are  based  on  practical  con- 
siderations as  when  we  say  that  "This  will  not  work  in  our  situation." 
Those  arguments  which  contradict  our  rationalizations  are  often  ig- 
nored or  debated  out  of  existence. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  a  position 
is  taken  and  rationalized,  several  tasks  are  indicated.   In  the  first 
place,  we  judge  that  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  conflict  frequently 
arises  more  from  a  f  eeling  of  insecurity  thanfrom  strong  belief  in  this 
or  that.  Second,  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  wholehearted 
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identification  of  feeling  in  relation  to  the  function  or  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  a  proposed  change. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  issue  of  "Changing  one  part  of  the 
professional  program  versus  changing  the  whole  of  the  curriculum." 
A  most  valid  argument,  and  one  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  debate 
out  of  existence,  is  that  change  should  be  evolutionary,  not  revolution- 
ary.   However,  such  an  argument  may  not  be  the  real  one.    The  real 
argument  may  be  that  change  should  not  be  such  as  to  create  strong 
feelings  of  insecurity  among  the  faculty  members  and  students. 

When  an  individual  is  freed  by  a  group  to  expose  his  feelings, 
there  is  opportunity  to  identify  real  issues.   To  bring  real  issues  into 
the  open  is  obviously  necessary.    For  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  be 
constructive  and  helpful  until  the  real  problem  is  placed  before  us. 
Therefore,  our  emphasis  here  on  the  determination  of  the  nature  of 
defined  issues. 

Issues  Relating  to  Institutional  Organization  and  Administration 

Interest  in  the  function  or  role  of  the  individual  leads  quite  natu- 
rally to  issues  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  institution. 

The  issue  of  "Having  coordinators  serve  as  generalists  in  a 
non-departmentalized  college  organization  versus  having  specialists 
function  in  a  departmentalized  set-up"  has  to  do  in  part  with  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  institution.  When  this  is  recog- 
nized the  group  has  some  idea  as  to  where  in  the  institutional  set-up 
to  make  change. 

Issues  Relating  to  the  Curriculum 

Here  we  refer  to  those  issues  which  bear  upon  the  content,  or- 
ganization, and  development  of  the  curriculum.    This  type  of  problem 
is  represented  in  the  issue  of  "Placing  emphasis  on  practical,  direct, 
and  raw  experiences  versus  placing  emphasis  on  a  healthy  respect 
for  tradition  and  sound  theory." 


Harmonizing  Defined  Issues 

When  we  have  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  conflict,  we 
concentrate  upon  a  specific  aspect  of  our  situation.   This  may  be  the 
function  or  role  of  the  individual,  the  oragnization  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  the  curriculum,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  aspects  of  the  situation.    The  issues  involved  are  harmonized 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  situation.    In  other  words,  the 
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method  employed  to  bring  about  harmonization  is  dependent  upon  the 
demands  of  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

In  general,  we  recommend  three  different  ways  of  working  toward 
harmonization  of  issues:  (1)  Combining  suggestions,  (2)  Testing  two 
different  and  opposing  sets  of  suggestions  through  experimentation, 
and  (3)  Postponing  decision  or  conclusion-making  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Combining  Suggestions 

When  suggestions  are  combined,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
both  parties  to  a  controversy  hold  only  part  of  the  whole  "truth."    Or, 
to  put  the  matter  another  way:  Each  person  assumes  that  his  proposal 
represents  only  a  part  of  a  plan. 

Thus,  the  conflict  about  "Committing  all  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  inductive,  pragmatic,  educational  methods  versus  the  philos- 
ophies of  idealism  and  scientific  realism*  is  harmonized,  at  least  on 
the  verbal  level,  when  the  conclusion  is  reached  that: 

Individual  differences  in  our  heterogeneous  culture  should 
be  taken  into  account.   Some  persons  work  better  one  way;  some 
persons  work  better  another.    Some  persons  take  naturally  to 
inductive  pragmatic  methods  and  procedures;  others  take  just 
as  naturally  to  systematic,  rational  methods  and  procedures. 
Neither  one  method  or  type  is  the  one  "best.* 

The  issue  of  "Having  coordinators  serve  as  generalists  in  a 
non- departmental  college  organization  versus  having  specialists  func- 
tion in  a  departmentalized  set-up  is  met  when  the  conclusion  is  reached 
to  have  both  so-called  generalists  and  specialists,  each  to  serve  a 
special  function. 

Testing  Two  Different  Sets  of  Suggestions 

We  sometimes  set  up  two  experimental  programs,  based  on  two 
different  sets  of  ideas  or  suggestions.   This  was  done  in  one  institution. 

(The  plan)  centered  around  the  old  issue:  How  shall  the 
child  be  *  split"  for  study—  longitudinally  or  horizontally?    The 
following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.   That  two  classes  of  about  thirty  students  each,  includ- 
ing both  elementary  and  secondary  majors,  be  set  up 
for  experimental  purposes  next  year, 

a.   That  one  group  attack  the  problem  using  the  longi- 
tudinal approach. 
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b.   That  the  second  group  use  the  horizontal  approach. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  (faculty  members)  be  organized 
to  work  in  planning  and  evaluating  the  courses. 

3.  That  the  coordinators  assume  major  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  experimentation  and  reporting  results 
as  they  are  observed. 

4.  That  since  this  course  is  to  be  substituted  for  other 
courses  now  in  the  program,  a  still  more  intensive 
study  is  needed  to  determine  the  exact  content, 

5.  That  two  faculty  members  take  responsibility  for  re- 
vising and  delineating  the  original  proposal  using  the 
horizontal  approach  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  content 
of  the  two  experimental  courses  in  closer  harmony. 

Here  we  have  a  procedure  which  gives  status  to  two  different 
proposals.   The  hope  is  eventually  to  bring  the  two  different  sets  of 
ideas  into  closer  harmony.   We  suppose  that  when  such  a  procedure 
is  used  an  effort  to  prove  this  or  that  right  or  wrong  is  minimized. 
We  assume,  on  the  contrary,  that  each  group  will  deliberately  seek  in 
its  experimentation  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  to  the  end  that  both 
experiments  will  contribute  to  the  developments  of  a  sound  program 
of  teacher  education. 

Postponing  Decision 

There  are  times  when  it  is  quite  obviously  desirable  to  postpone 
conclusion-making  with  reference  to  some  issue  set  before  the  group. 
Each  group  obviously  decides  for  itself  when  postponement  is  desirable. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  postpone  harmonization  of  an  issue 
when  strong  feelings  are  involved.   Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  members  of  the  group  are  deeply  concerned  with 
values  held  to  be  very  important.   And  since  values  are  difficult  to 
change,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  hastening  the  harmonization  process. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  experience  of  individuals  with  cooperative  group 
work  is  so  limited  as  to  make  it  necessary  either  to  postpone  action 
or  work  toward  harmonization  with  considerable  caution.    For  the  in- 
experienced group  is  sometimes  tempted  to  overlook  or  ignore  values 
held  by  individuals,  especially  if  the  group  is  enthusiastic  about  some 
proposed  change. 

When  we  postpone  harmonization  of  an  issue,  we  decide  to  study 
the  problem.    This  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  intellectual  process, 
involving  the  use  of  professional  literature  and  of  the  consultative 
service  of  some  expert.  Or,  the  decision  may  be  to  do  nothing  about 
the  issue  at  the  present  time  on  the  assumption  that  experimentation 
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and  evaluation  during  and  after  experimentation  will  help  in  bringing 
about  harmony.  Whatever  is  decided,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
group  assume  responsibility  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  issue 
at  some  time. 

We  infer  in  the  foregoing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  harmonize 
all  issues  before  experimenting.   In  fact,  to  expect  complete  harmon- 
ization is  to  be  unrealistic.   In  a  group  in  which  permissiveness  has 
developed  to  a  high  level,  complete  agreement  is  neither  desirable 
nor  possible.   Hence,  it  is  possible  to  have  an  intelligent  plan  for  ac- 
tion without  having  complete  agreement. 


Organizing  Various  Proposals 
into  an  Integrated  Plan  of  Action 

By  now  in  our  planning  we  have  collected  a  variety  of  sugges- 
tions, and  we  have  examined  the  consequences  of  proposed  actions. 
We  are  now  ready  to  set  down,  preferably  in  writing  and  in  outline 
form,  a  specific  plan  for  action.   The  plan  represents  a  logical  ar- 
rangement of  ideas  and  actions  which  subserve  a  carefully  defined  set 
of  purposes.    The  plan  would  include  items  such  as  the  following,  taken 
from  an  outline  of  change  planned  by  one  institution  in  its  professional 
curriculum:  basic  assumptions  or  principles,  content  of  the  profes- 
sional curriculum,  organization  of  the  curriculum,  schedule,  and  con- 
duct of  the  program. 


Summary 

Cooperative  planning  involves:  (1)  Pooling  suggestions  relating 
to  the  development  of  the  most  workable  plan  of  action  which  encom- 
passes the  definition  of  desires,  (2)  Analyzing  suggestions,  (3)  Recog- 
nizing areas  of  agreement,  (4)  Treating  areas  of  disagreement,  and 
(5)  Organizing  various  proposals  into  an  integrated  plan  of  action. 

When  we  pool  suggestions  we  break  down  our  major  recommen- 
dations and  its  related  parts  into  aspects  which  are  readily  handled, 
and  we  collect  a  variety  of  suggestions  which  encompass  our  desires. 
Recommendations  may  be  broken  down  in  three  ways:  (1)  By  setting 
up  questions,  (2)  By  identifying  topics  or  areas  for  consideration,  and 
(3)  By  defining  tasks  involved.   A  variety  of  suggestion  refers  to  those 
which  are  identical,  similar  or  different. 

When  we  analyze  suggestions  we  engage  in:  (1)  Defining  under- 
lying assumptions,  (2)  Identifying  aspects  which  can  be  supported, 
(3)  Identifying  aspects  which  cannot  be  supported,  and  (4)  Defining 
problems  which  are  revealed  by  the  analysis. 
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The  task  with  reference  to  areas  of  agreement  is  to  organize  in 
a  logical  way  all  suggestions  which  can  be  supported  by  the  group. 

To  make  effective  use  of  areas  of  disagreement,  we  recommend 
the  following  procedures:  (1)  Getting  the  conflict  situation  before  the 
group,  (2)  Indicating  what  would  and  would  not  be  done  with  a  specific 
proposal,  (3)  Studying  the  reasons  for  making  a  proposal,  (4)  Defining 
gains  which  would  probably  be  made  if  a  given  proposal  were  brought 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  (5)  Defining  losses  which  would  appear  to 
be  involved  in  carrying  out  a  proposal,  and  (6)  Making  changes  in  a 
proposal  following  an  analysis  of  anticipated  gains  and  losses. 


Chapter  VIE 
TESTING  A  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

A  plan  is  a  definition  of  hypotheses  and  the  means  through  which 
selected  goals  are  to  be  reached,  based  on  judgment  of  the  subjective 
and  objective  conditions  of  a  given  situation.    Thus  a  plan  is  always 
tentative  and,  consequently,  needs  to  be  tested. 

Three  major  tasks  are  involved  in  testing  a  plan  of  action:  (1) 
Arranging  conditions  for  effective  testing,   (2)  Interpreting  experience 
in  the  evolving  situation,  and  (3)  Developing  new  experimentation  in 
response  to  insights  gained. 


Arranging  Conditions  for  Effective  Testing 

When  we  arrange  the  conditions  essential  for  effective  testing  of 
a  plan  of  action,  we  are  concerned  with:  (1)  The  internal  aspects  of 
the  environment,  and  (2)  The  external  aspects  of  the  situation.    With 
respect  to  these  two  aspects  of  our  situation,  we  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  providing  conditions  which  will  facilitate  the  development  of 
insight,  hence  promote  the  growth  of  each  person  and  the  institutional 
program. 

Internal  Aspects  of  the  Environment 

The  demands  made  of  the  individual  and  the  group  when  we  move 
from  the  verbal,  or  planning,  to  the  action,  or  testing  level,  are  such 
as  to  require  active  cooperation  in  facilitating  effective  human  rela- 
tionships—the internal  aspects  of  the  environment.    Each  member  of 
the  group  is  obligated  to  assist  in:    (1)  Promoting  continuity  of  person- 
ality,  (2)  Promoting  acceptance  of  self,  (3)  Promoting  acceptance  of 
the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  group,  and  (4)  Facilitating  each  per- 
son's identification  with  the  implementation  process. 


Promoting  Continuity  of  Personality 

A  basic  requirement  when  it  comes  to  testing  our  plan  of  action 
is  to  help  our  coworker  to  become  the  same  or  a  similar  constructive 
person  at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.    This 
suggests,  on  the  negative  side,  that  we  avoid  expecting  our  colleague 
to  assume  responsibilities  which  do  not  square  with  present  abilities, 
at  least  in  the  beginning.   On  the  positive  side,  we  should  expect  that 
each  member  of  our  group  can  change,  or,  as  one  faculty  decided: 
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Change  of  attitudes  on  the  part  of  learners— students  and 
faculty  members— should  be  considered  of  prime  importance. 

When  a  group  makes  the  assumptions,  first,  that  every  person 
is  a  learner,  second,  that  change  of  attitude  is  important,  and  third, 
that  everyone  can  change,  a  climate  is  produced  which  promotes  the 
continuity  of  personality.    In  such  a  climate,  it  is  possible  to  predict 
that  positive  and  helpful  contributions  will  be  made  both  when  things 
are  going  smoothly  and  when  crises  occur.    Such  a  condition  is  es- 
sential for  the  effective  testing  of  a  plan  of  action. 

Continuity  of  personality  is  also  promoted  when  we  help  our  co- 
worker  to  generate  and  direct  his  energy  toward  accomplishment.    An 
attempt  was  made  to  do  this  in  one  institution  when  a  plan  of  action 
was  made  and  certain  psychological  conditions  were  created  for  actual 
experimentation  or  testing  of  the  plan.   Here  is  what  was  said  to  the 
faculty  by  the  curriculum  committee: 

Hazards  to  the  development  of  the  .  .  .  program  are  vari- 
ous, including  old  feelings  among  some  of  our  colleagues  that 
nothing  constructive  could  issue  from  their  efforts,  that  their 
work  would  come  to  naught,  that  they  prefer  not  to  risk  status 
or  "stick  out  their  necks,"  .  .  .  We  should  expect  some  of  these 
reactions  to  disappear  if  and  as  our  colleagues  (1)  gain  more 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  program,  (2)  see  groups  accom- 
plishing something,  and  (3)  get  additional  encouragement  from 
administrators  and  faculty  members  who  are  influential. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  a  demonstration  of  fear  expressed  after 
considerable  enthusiasm  had  been  generated  for  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  action.   What  was  needed,  of  course,  was  some  assurance 
that  each  person  could  continue  to  contribute  to  the  new  program  with 
satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  security.    To  achieve  this,  the  procedure 
used  was  to  encourage  the  faculty  members  to  generate  and  direct 
energy  toward  accomplishment.    Added  to  this  encouragement  was  the 
guarantee  of  support  from  influential  faculty  members  and  admin- 
istrators. 

Provision  should  be  made,  also,  for  helping  the  members  of  the 
group  to  become  increasingly  better  acquainted  with  one  another  so 
that  predictions  as  to  response  to  situations  may  be  made.    This  is 
done  when,  for  example,  a  plan  is  made  to  have 

Students  and  coordinators  .  .  .  introduced  to  one  another  as 
early  as  possible  through  picnics,  social  activities,  individual 
conferences,  and  the  like. 

Such  activities,  when  provided  for  in  connection  with  the  testing 
of  a  plan  of  action,  help  us  to  see  our  colleague  in  an  understanding 
light,  thus  assisting  in  predicting  behavior  in  our  intimate  day-to-day 
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professional  associations.  These  informal  activities  often  lead  us  to 
draw  up  such  guiding  principles  as  were  developed  by  one  institution 
and  given  below: 

(1)  Students  and  faculty  members  should  have  opportunities  to 
think  and  act  cooperatively  in  a  group  situation.    (2)  Cooperative 
behavior  is  learned.   (3)  Learning  group-wise  is  important. 
(4)  It  is  essential  that  students  and  faculty  members  develop 
the  feeling  of  we-ness  in  a  group. 

Here,  again,  we  have  reference  to  the  expectation  that  everyone 
is  a  learner,  and  the  implication  that  since  we  are  alike  in  respect  to 
learning  all  in  the  group  can  change.   So,  of  course,  few,  if  any,  would 
expect  to  be  disturbed  when  an  error  is  made,  when  some  person  is 
manifestly  different  from  another,  when  a  member  of  our  group  is  hav- 
ing difficulty  making  some  adjustment.   These  are  some  of  the  contri- 
butions essential  for  continuity  of  personality. 


Promoting  Acceptance  of  Self 

Closely  related  to  the  development  of  continuity  of  personality 
is  the  requirement  that  we  provide  opportunity  through  which  the  fac- 
ulty member  comes  to  recognize  himself  as  a  person  with  distinctive 
characteristics.    This  is  imperative  when  we  become  involved  in  the 
complex  human  relationships  which  are  bound  to  develop  when  a 
planned  program  of  action  is  tested.   For,  as  we  well  know,  it  is  far 
easier  to  "dream  up"  a  plan  than  to  carry  it  out.   And  once  the  "ball 
starts  rolling,"  we  are  in  "for  the  works. * 

However,  we  need  not  be  unwholesomely  fearful  if  we  have  cer- 
tain guarantees,  one  being  that  each  of  us  can  accept  himself  as  a 
distinctive  person.   Such  a  guarantee  was  provided  in  one  institution 
when  the  faculty  stated  explicitly  that: 

We  need  to  recognize  that  every  faculty  member  is  different, 
that  each  person  has  his  way  of  expressing  himself,  and  that  we 
should  welcome  and  encourage  differences— an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  a  personnel  which  seriously  obligates  itself  to  de- 
velop a  well-rounded  program  of  education. 

Such  a  guarantee  may  be  defined  prior  to  the  actual  implemen- 
tation of  a  plan  of  action  or  when  needed.   In  the  institution  to  which 
reference  is  made  above,  the  guarantee  grew  out  of  experience  with 
an  action  program,  for  the  faculty  found  that: 

The  program  does  not  use  the  strengths  of  the  faculty. 
Some  resource  persons  have  not  been  able  to  contribute  to  some 
parts  of  the  program.    We  exploit  some  faculty  members, 
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especially  the  new  ones.    We  tend  to  turn  to  certain  faculty 
members  for  many  things. 

But  we  cannot  be  content  only  with  a  guarantee  or  a  statement  of 
intentions.   We  need  to  translate  verbalization  into  action.    This  means 
that  every  participant  in  an  action  program  should  have  opportunity  to 
contribute  actively  in  those  ways  which  are  best  suited  to  his  present 
development  and  his  aspirations  for  novel  experience.    This,  in  turn, 
suggests  that  the  working  group  has  the  obligation  of  analyzing  most 
carefully  what  is  involved  in  the  day-to-day  developments  in  the  action 
program,  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  each  person  can  contribute  in  some 
special  way  to  the  ongoing  activity.    In  short,  the  task,  first,  is  to 
analyze  the  action  program  in  terms  of  opportunity  for  participation 
and  growth,  and  second,  to  match  opportunity  with  ability  and  desire 
of  the  persons  involved. 

When  a  person  chooses  to  make  a  particular  contribution,  he 
needs  help  in  employing  objective  attitudes  toward  himself. 

He  needs  help  in  freely  expressing  himself  about  his  pretensions 
in  relation  to  his  abilities.    This  sort  of  freedom  comes  when  a  cli- 
mate is  produced  in  which  a  faculty  can  frankly  say  to  itself  that: 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  the  students  that  all  faculty 
members  recognize  that  each  of  us  is  not  equally  "good"  for 
all  students,  and  that  when  a  student  has  difficulty  in  develop- 
ing good  rapport  with  an  instructor,  there  should  be  the  freedom 
to  go  to  a  faculty  member  of  the  student's  choice  to  get  help  and 
understanding. 

We  should  try  when  we  have  information  from  students 
about  our  colleagues  to  inform  the  colleague  concerned.    We 
should  try  to  receive  such  information  in  the  spirit  of  construc- 
tive cooperation,  and  with  the  understanding  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  others  to  strengthen  themselves.    (We  obviously  are  not 
going  to  learn  this  in  a  day,  nor  can  we  learn  this  merely  by 
making  resolutions.   We  need  to  develop  some  appropriate  tech- 
niques.) 

In  an  institution  in  which  this  sort  of  situation  exists,  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  pretension  and  for  face-saving  when  lack  of  ability 
is  indicated.    In  such  a  climate  it  is  relatively  easy  for  each  person  to 
identify  a  lack  of  ability  and  a  desire  to  learn  when  a  plan  of  action  is 
being  tested. 

Our  colleague  needs  to  employ  objective  attitudes  toward  him- 
self in  another  respect.   Here  we  refer  to  the  need  for  comparing  in- 
tention with  actuality:  the  need  for  examining  our  ambivalent  doings. 
When  we  have  freedom  to  identify  our  ambivalent  doings,  without  los- 
ing self-respect,  we  are  able  to  say,  as  one  faculty  did,  that: 
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We  say  that  as  a  faculty  group  we  must  use  the  strengths 
and  special  competencies  of  each  of  our  colleagues  but  we  have 
the  phenomenon  of  faculty  members  decided  to  *shut  up*  in 
order  to  "keep  the  peace"  or  avoid  being  blamed  for  this  or  that. 

We  say  that  as  a  faculty  group  we  must  work  together  con- 
tinuously to  achieve  integration  but  we  have  the  phenomenon  of 
faculty  members  making  little  or  no  effort  to  understand  their 
colleagues  in  order  to  achieve  integration. 

We  say  that  as  members  of  a  faculty  group  each  of  us  must 
be  learners  if  we  are  to  achieve  anything  but  we  have  the  phe- 
nomenon of  faculty  members:  (1)  insisting  by  subtle  or  other 
more  overt  means  that  their  way  is  right,  and  (2}  "twisting* 
modern  concepts  of  education  in  such  ways  as  to  make  no  really 
basic  changes  in  ideas  held  for  many  years. 

We  say  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  individual  differ- 
ences among  our  colleagues  in  order  to  have  a  rich  program  for 
our  students  but  we  are  sometimes  contemptuous  of  the  faculty 
member  whom  we  consider  theoretical  and  idealistic;  of  the 
faculty  member  who  wants  action,  and  becomes  fatigued  with 
words  and  theories;  of  the  skeptic  and  the  optimist. 

Here  we  have  a  faculty  striving  to  promote  acceptance  of  self 
through  a  frank  appraisal  of  ambivalent  doings.   We  should  also  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  such  problems  as  were  identified  by  this  faculty 
frequently  wait  for  their  appearance  when  action  is  taken  on  plans.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to 
the  development  of  conditions  essential  to  promoting  the  acceptance  of 
self.   Finally,  we  suppose  that  a  climate  which  induces  respect  for 
uniqueness  in  oneself  is  developed.   It  does  not  just  happen.   It  is 
something  for  which  the  group  must  work. 


Promoting  Acceptance  of  the  Individual 
as  a  Member  of  the  Group 

One  can  have  considerable  respect  for  himself,  and  yet  feel  un- 
accepted by  the  group.   This  is  especially  true  when  we  find  ourselves 
"in  the  swim  of  things,"  once  an  action  program  is  started.   For  every- 
one becomes  so  busy  that  he  is  likely  to  forget  the  other  person.  More- 
over, those  who  have  certain  needed  abilities  rather  highly  developed 
are  likely  to  move  ahead,  leaving  behind  or  on  the  periphery  the  per- 
son who  is  less  gifted.   Because  of  these  inequalities  in  talent  certain 
persons  come  to  feel  that  they  are  aon  the  outside/  that  they  are  not 
accepted  as  respected  members  of  the  group,  that  they  cannot  ade- 
quately contribute  to  the  action  program. 
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There  are  at  least  four  ways  to  promote  acceptance  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a  member  of  a  group  involved  in  an  action  program:  (1) 
Promoting  professional  effectiveness,  (2)  Contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  genuine  sense  of  belonging,   (3)  Promoting  recognition,  and 
(4)  Recognizing,  developing,  and  promoting  leadership. 

Promoting  Professional  Effectiveness 

When  we  promote  professional  effectiveness,  our  primary  con- 
cern is  with  the  mimizing  of  inequalities  in  skill  among  the  members 
of  the  group.   Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  precisely,  we  are  interested, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  reducing  the  difference  between  the  skill  of  the 
least  and  the  most  talented  person.   On  the  other  hand,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  encourage  the  continuing  development  of  the  gifted  person. 
It  is  not  a  matter,  therefore,  of  bringing  everyone  at  least  to  a  so- 
called  average  level  of  achievement. 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  is  the  suggestion  that  professional  ef- 
fectiveness can  be  promoted  through  mutual  help.   This  is  done,  for 
example,  when  in  the  course  of  events  in  an  action  program,  there  is 
need  to  develop  some  common  procedures  which  are  to  be  employed 
by  everyone  involved  in  a  given  situation.   Such  a  set  of  procedures 
was  worked  out  cooperatively  in  one  institution,  and  is  outlined  below. 

1.   Each  faculty  member,  in  foundation  courses  and  in  commun- 
ity enterprises,  would  be  responsible  for  assigning  specific 
individual  and  group  responsibilities  to  students.   Such  as- 
signments would  be  controlled  by  the  following  criteria: 

a.  Some  assignments  would  be  made  and  required  by  the 
instructor,  with  the  obligation  involved  that  the  instructor 
has  done  everything  he  could  to  clarify  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  given  assignments,  and  that  he  has  been  rea- 
sonable in  his  expectations. 

b.  Some  assignments  would  be  made  and  required  by  the 
student  group. 

c.  Some  assignments  would  be  made  and  required  by  the 
student  group  and  the  faculty  member  or  members. 

d.  It  would  be  the  student's  responsibility,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, to  carry  through  an  assignment,  but  the  faculty  mem- 
ber has  the  parallel  responsibility  of  helping  the  student 
to  gain  increasing  maturity  in  meeting  responsibilities 
and  in  facing  the  consequences  of  behavior. 

e.  Student  out-of -class  load  should  be  organized  so  that 
there  is  an  even  distribution  of  assignments.    (This  co- 
ordination should  probably  come  through  our  faculty 
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meetings,  rather  than  producing  a  formula  for  so  many 
hours  of  outside  study  for  each  hour  of  classroom  work, 
as  has  been  tried  in  many  schools.) 

2.  Each  faculty  member  should  be  responsible  for  providing 
each  student  with  mimeographed  bibliographies  of  required 
and  optional  reading  relating  to  topics  or  problems  of  study. 
Such  bibliographies  may  be:   (a)  developed  by  faculty  mem- 
bers and  handed  out  to  students,  and/ or  (b)  developed  jointly 
by  faculty  members  and  students. 

3.  Each  instructor  would  use  whatever  methods  are  appropriate 
to  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be  done:  lecturing,  discussing 
from  a  textbook,  having  student  reports,  having  small-group 
discussions,  writing,  doing  dramatics,  experimenting,  etc. 

4.  Each  faculty  member,  or  committee  of  faculty  members, 
would  organize  students  in  whatever  ways  seem  appropriate: 
according  to  interests,  needs,  abilities,  etc.  .  .  . 

5.  Faculty  members  should  assume  responsibility  for  continu- 
ous guidance  in  the  foundation  courses  and  in  the  program  of 
community  laboratory  experience.    This  means,  more  specif- 
ically, that: 

a.  From  time  to  time  the  faculty  member  and  the  student 
group  may  decide  to  "try  it*  without  a  faculty  member— 
such  a  worthwhile  educational  experience  to  be  followed 
up  by  an  evaluation  and  faculty  guidance  in  "doing  it" 
better  next  time. 

b.  Faculty  members  need  not  be  active  every  minute  that 
they  are  in  the  classroom,  "havering*  over  the  students, 
and  seeing  to  it  that  no  mistakes  are  made.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  students  should  have  opportunities  to  fumble, 
make  mistakes,  etc.,  and  at  such  times  the  faculty  mem- 
ber has  an  obligation  to  help. 

6.  Student-faculty  planning  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
foundation  courses  and  the  program  of  community  laboratory 
experiences.    This  means,  more  specifically,  that: 

a.   We  need  to  recognize  our  responsibilities  to:  (1)  Under- 
stand, and  make  use  of,  the  students'  needs  as  they  see 
them,  and  (2)  Help  the  students  understand  our  view  of 
the  needs  of  young  people.   Therefore,  student-faculty 
planning  means  that  we  have  the  responsibility  of  com- 
bining present  needs  of  students  with  their  future  needs, 
even  if  at  times  we  must  compel  students  to  do  certain 
things.    The  danger  in  compulsion  is  minimized  whenvwe 
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assume  seriously  the  responsibility  of  explaining  why 
we  expect  thus-and-so,  and  when  we  are  completely 
realistic  about  students  pretending  to  accept  what  we  say. 

b.  Planning  means  the  making  of  choices  among  a  number 
of  alternatives  which  are  evaluated.    The  making  of  in- 
creasingly intelligent  choices  is  part  of  the  process  of 
"growing  up/'  and  we,  therefore,  are  not  doing  our  job 
as  teachers  when  a  major  portion  of  the  time  in  school 
is  spent  in  doing  what  our  leaders  tell  us  to  do. 

c.  In  areas  in  which  the  students  have  little  or  no  back- 
ground, the  major  responsibility  for  planning  in  the  begin- 
ning at  least  rests  with  the  instructor.   (Students  need 
background  before  they  can  make  choices,  and  therefore, 
plan.) 

The  outline  of  procedures,  given  above,  is  the  result  of  cooper- 
ative group  work  designed  to  increase  professional  effectiveness.  Even 
a  casual  examination  of  the  group's  outline  reveals  the  influence  of  the 
person  who  is  bound  by  traditional  practice  and  the  more  creative  in- 
dividual who  can  manage  a  situation  in  which  there  is  considerable 
flexibility.   Cooperatively  developed  teaching  procedures,  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  an  action  program,  are  the  product  of  a  self- 
educative  process  initiated  and  controlled  by  the  persons  involved  in 
a  given  situation.   This  self-educative  process  tends  to  mimimize  in- 
equalities in  teaching  skill  needed  once  an  action  program  is  initiated. 

We  make  one  other  observation  concerning  the  cooperative  form- 
ulation of  teaching  procedures  as  a  means  of  promoting  professional 
effectiveness.   It  may  possibly  be  argued  that  the  outline  of  teaching 
procedures,  given  above,  is  a  plan,  and  that  it  should  have  been  made 
prior  to  taking  action.   On  the  surface,  there  is  some  validity  in  this 
argument.   However,  it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  persons  in- 
volved in  the  situation  had  little  or  no  experience  in  the  development 
of  the  type  of  functional  program  envisioned.   It  was,  consequently, 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  this  group  to  anticipate  such  problems 
as  were  clearly  identified  when  action  was  taken.   Moreover,  no  group 
can  expect  to  predict  everything  that  may  happen  once  action  is  taken. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  opportunity  be  provided  for  con- 
tinuous planning  as  new  problems  and  new  needs  are  identified. 

Contributing  to  a  Sense  of  Belonging 

When  we  contribute  to  the  increase  of  professional  effectiveness, 
we  also  assist  our  colleague  in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing.  We  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  feeling  of  belonging  when 
we  help  in  the  release  of  tensions  of  unpleasant  emotions.    This  is 
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done,  for  example,  when  a  faculty  decides  to  share  its  "gripes3*  about 
the  way  things  are  going.    One  faculty  held  such  a  *gripe  session," 
and  recorded  the  results. 

We  wear  out  faculty  members  by  giving  them  too  much 
work  and  not  giving  them  sympathetic  support.   When  faculty 
members  have  heavy  loads,  we  do  not  offer  to  help  out  to  relieve 
individuals. 

Students  think  that  coordinators  are  the  final  authority, 
making  it  difficult  for  other  faculty  members.    Faculty  members 
do  not  like  to  go  to  a  coordinator  to  talk  about  having  "trouble 
with  their  children."    Reasons:  We  like  to  take  pride  in  the  feel- 
ing that  we  can  handle  our  own  problems.   We  want  to  save  face 
and  maintain  status. 

Faculty  members  tend  to  listen  to  students'  criticisms 
and  then  sometimes  do  nothing  about  the  "gripes." 

Faculty  members  tend  to  look  for  some  colleagues  to 
blame  when  things  do  not  go  right. 

We  tend  to  make  the  coordinator  an  administrator,  which 
makes  it  difficult  both  for*the  coordinator  and  other  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Coordinators  tend  to  be  defensive  and  protective  of  the 
students  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

The  problems  identified  in  the  foregoing  account  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  development  of  working  relationships  basic  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  an  action  program.    The  problems  indicated  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  importance  of  the  faculty  member  in 
the  professional  group:  the  importance,  for  example,  of  the  coordina- 
tor and  the  other  faculty  member.   There  is,  also,  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  faculty  member:  respect  for  the  faculty  mem- 
ber who  takes  pride  in  handling  his  own  problems,  not  depending  upon 
the  coordinator.    There  is,  finally,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  value 
placed  upon  the  faculty  member  by  the  group:  the  need  of  recognizing 
and  appreciating  the  heavy  load— responsibility  taken— assumed  by 
some  members  of  the  group,  and  of  assisting  those  who  are  willing 
and  eager  to  make  their  special  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  plan 
of  action. 

Thus,  the  release  of  tension  or  unpleasant  feeling  leads  to  posi- 
tive and  constructive  action  which  contributes  to  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  personal  significance.    Sympathetic  and  understanding  action  is 
taken  when  a  faculty  decides  that: 

We  need  more  and  more  to  work  toward  developing  a  situ- 
ation in  which  faculty  members  can  freely  express  themselves, 
without  fear  of  reprisal  or  being  put  on  the  defensive.  . 
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We  need  continuously  to  develop  the  willingness  and  ability 
to  strengthen  one  another,  rather  than  to  compete  with  one  an- 
other. 

"Griping*  is  a  privilege  which  is  earned  when  a  faculty 
member  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  help  improve  spe- 
cific situations.    Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  someone 
who  is  "griping":   "What  have  you  done  about  it?" 

We  should  draw  the  line  between  gossip  which  hurts  or 
undermines  our  colleague  and  critical  evaluation  in  which  we 
attempt  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  things. 

We  should  make  ample  room  in  our  deliberations  for 
feelings  about  our  program  as  well  as  ideas.    None  of  us  can  do 
effective  work  without  feeling  strongly  or  having  emotions  about 
young  people,  our  colleagues,  etc. 

If  we  work  together  long  enough— sweating,  shedding  tears, 
and  laughing  together,  we  will  achieve  a  real  group  solidarity 
which  will,  in  turn,  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
educational  program. 

It  is  quite  obviously  the  sharing* of  fortune  and  misfortune,   of 
success  and  f ailure,  which  contribute  to  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  group  solidarity. 

Promoting  Recognition 

When  we  actively  work  toward  the  development  of  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, we  assume  responsibility  for  promoting  genuine  recognition 
of  the  other  person.    Here  we  have  in  mind  the  group's  responsibility 
to:  (1)  Provide  opportunity  for  the  active  use  and  continuous  growth 
of  interests  and  skills  already  highly  developed  in  our  colleague,   (2) 
Provide  opportunity  for  the  active  use  and  continuous  growth  of  inter- 
ests and  skills  only  partially  developed,  and  (3)  Provide  opportunity 
for  experience  which  is  new  or  novel.    In  a  word,  we  need,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  identify  the  opportunities  for  active  recognition  of  our  co- 
worker,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  to  it  that  he  has  opportunity  for 
recognition  through  active  utilization  of  his  present  and  developing  in- 
terests and  skills. 

Recognizing,  Developing,  and  Promoting  Leadership 

We  promote  acceptance  of  self  when  we  recognize  leadership 
talent  and  potential.    Such  leadership  power  as  we  identify  in  our  ac- 
tion program  should  be  encouraged  and  developed. 

We  are  often  surprised  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  leadership 
power  found  in  a  group  which  is  actively  engaged  in  an  action  program. 
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We  become  aware,  for  instance,  of  the  person  who  is  highly  sensitive 
to  the  feelings  of  the  other  person.   We  discover  in  some  colleague  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  mutual  aid  in  a  critical  situation.   We  note 
that  a  member  of  our  group  has  special  skill  in  bringing  harmony  into 
a  situation.   All  these  things  should  be  noted  as  we  become  involved  in 
an  action  program,  and  we  should  actively  use  such  skills  as  we  find 
in  our  group. 

In  one  institution,  it  is  common  practice  to  "take  turns"  serving 
as  leader  of  action  groups.   This  is  one  way  of  recognizing  and  pro- 
moting leadership  ability.  Another  way  to  encourage  the  development 
of  leadership  ability  is  to  work  continuously  toward  the  improvement 
of  democratic  group  work.  For  it  is  commonly  recognized  that  in  a 
group  which  functions  democratically,  first  one  person  and  then  an- 
other assumes  some  leadership  responsibility.   This  suggests  that  as 
an  action  group  works,  time  be  taken  periodically  to  evaluate  the  group 
process  and  to  experiment  with  improved  ways  of  working. 


Facilitating  Each  Person's  Identification 
with  the  Implementation  Process 

When  we  assist  in  the  promotion  of  continuity  of  personality, 
acceptance  of  self,  and  acceptance  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  group,  we  help  to  facilitate  each  person's  identification  with  the 
implementation  process.    However,  more  than  we  have  thus  far  in- 
dicated in  this  discussion  needs  to  be  done  to  achieve  personal  identi- 
fication with  a  developing  program  of  action. 

In  general,  two  groups  are,  or  should  be,  identified  with  the  im- 
plementation process.   There  is  the  group,  first,  which  is  immediately 
or  directly  involved.   Second,  there  is  the  group  which,  while  involved 
in  the  initial  planning  of  the  project,  has  little  or  no  direct  responsi- 
bility for  implementation.  Both  groups  have  a  part  in  the  implementa- 
tion process  for  obvious  reasons.   In  the  first  place,  everyone  in  the 
institution  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  educational  program. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  what  one  group  does  reflects  upon  everyone 
and  the  institution  as  a  whole.   While,  therefore,  we  delegate  a  group 
to  serve  as  an  agency  for  the  implementation  of  a  given  plan,  we  as- 
sume that  everyone  in  the  institution  has  responsibility  for  the  degree 
of  success  and  failure  of  a  planned  enterprise. 

Each  of  these  two  groups— the  one  immediately  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  of  action  and  the  one  not  actively  en- 
gaged—has distinctive  responsibilities.  And  both  groups  have  some 
obligations  in  common. 
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Responsibilities  in  Common 

Each  person,  whether  he  is  a  faculty  member  or  student,  has 
two  major  responsibilities:  (1)  Taking  the  role  of  the  other  person, 
and  (2)  Adjusting  his  conduct  in  response  to  what  is  found  in  the  proc- 
ess of  role-taking.    These  responsibilities  should  be  assumed  by  each 
person,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  group  delegated  to  implement 
a  plan  of  action  or  a  member  not  involved  directly  in  the  implementa- 
tion process. 

Now,  when  we  take  the  role  of  the  other  person,  we  are  involved 
in  identifying  ourselves  with  the  feeling  and  the  action  of  individuals 
in  our  situation.   If,  for  example,  we  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  was 
delegated  the  responsibility  of  implementing  a  plan  of  action,  we  would 
have  two  interrelated  obligations.    First,  we  would  obligate  ourselves 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  such  a  question  as  the  following  about 
the  person  who  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  implementation  of 
our  plan  of  action:    "How  does  he  feel,  and  consequently,  act  about 
this  thing  I  am  doing  in  carrying  out  our  plan?  "    Second,  we  would 
give  thoughtful  study  to  such  a  question  as  this:  "Feeling  and  acting 
as  he  does,  what  would  he  do  under  the  circumstances?" 

When  the  individual  who  is  not  delegated  to  carry  out  a  plan  of 
action  takes  the  role  of  the  other  person,  he  concentrates  upon  such  a 
question  as  the  following:  "Why  is  he  doing  this?"    Consideration  of 
such  a  question  represents  an  effort  to  assume  the  feeling  and  attitude 
of  the  person  who  is  trying  to  carry  out  a  group's  plan. 

But  we  cannot  successfully  assume  the  feeling  and  attitude  of 
the  other  person  unless  we  make  a  conscious  effort  to  communicate 
with  one  another.   It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  delegated  group 
and  others  in  the  institution  invent  ways  of  communicating  with  one 
another  when  a  plan  is  being  tested:  setting  up  an  organizational  struc- 
ture which  will  insure  continuous  communication,1  providing  for  peri- 
odical reporting  and  evaluating  of  progress,  utilizing  modern  techno- 
logical devices  designated  to  facilitate  communication. 

When  we  take  the  role  of  the  other  person,  we  see  the  need  for 
making  adjustments  in  feeling,  attitude,  and  action.    The  process, 
greatly  simplified,  is  somewhat  as  follows:  First,  consider  what  "the 
other  person"  would  do.   Second,  study  what  "I"  would  do.    Third,  de- 
cide what  "we"  would  do. 

Basically,  then,  the  responsibility  of  everyone  in  the  institution 
is  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  so  that  each  person  has  an 
opportunity  to  identify  himself  with  the  developing  program. 


1.    Communication  as  an  organizing  process  is  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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But  there  is  little  need  for  communication  unless  we  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  about.    This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  two  groups  heretofore  identified-the 
group  delegated  to  implement  a  plan  of  action  and  others  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Group  Delegated  to  Implement  a  Plan 

Communication  is  necessary  when  help  is  needed.    The  group 
responsible  for  implementation  needs  two  kinds  of  help:  assistance  in 
the  study  of  the  developing  program  and  in  carrying  out  revised  plans. 
The  responsibilities,  therefore,  are  twofold:  (1)  To  seek  the  help  of 
everyone—at  least  those  interested- in  the  definition  of  problems  and 
the  working  out  of  solutions,  and  (2)  To  extend  active  participation  in 
the  implementation  of  new  procedures  required  by  the  changing  situ- 
ation. 

When  the  group  responsible  for  implementation  enlists  the  co- 
operation of  everyone  in  the  definition  of  problems,  every  effort  is 
made  to  supply  all  important  data:  information  about  what  was  done 
that  seemed  to  "work,"  information  with  reference  to  what  was  done 
that  did  not  meet  with  success,  information  with  regard  to  what  was 
not  done,  but  perhaps  should  have  been  done. 

As  problems  are  defined  and  solutions  are  worked  out,  there 
will  be  need  frequently  for  extending  the  original  group  charged  with 
implementation  to  include  others  whose  special  talents  are  needed  in 
the  revised  plan.  This,  of  course,  assumes  a  functional  approach  to 
the  utilization  of  the  competencies  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body. 

Fundamental  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  group  responsible 
for  implementation  is  the  requirement  that  def ensiveness  or  self- 
protection  be  avoided,  lest  the  experimental  program  comes  to  repre- 
sent an  area  of  vested  interests. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Group  Not  Delegated  to  Implement  a  Plan 

One  of  the  obvious  obligations  of  the  group  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  implementation  is  to  cooperate  in  the  identification  of  prob- 
lems, the  working  out  of  solutions,  and  the  carrying  out  of  new  or 
modified  plans  as  needed.   Basic,  too,  is  the  requirement  that  mem- 
bers of  this  group  assist  those  actively  involved  in  implementation  of 
plans  by  giving  encouragement  and  support.   Finally,  there  should  be 
the  expectation  that  everyone  will  see  to  it  that  a  plan  is  given  a  full 
and  fair  test  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  react  critically. 

In  order  to  give  a  group  a  fair  chance  to  test  a  given  plan  of 
action,  and  before  we  make  any  sort  of  critical  appraisal,  we  want 
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to  be  sure  not  only  that  conditions  have  been  arranged  for  effective 
facilitation  of  human  relationships;  we  are  also  concerned,  as  we  said 
earlier,  with  the  external  aspects  of  the  situation. 

External  Aspects  of  the  Situation 

When  we  refer  to  the  external  aspects  of  a  situation,  we  have  in 
mind  the  need  for  providing  necessary  equipment  and  materials  of  in- 
struction.  It  may  be  necessary,  for  example,  to  invent  new  ways  of 
using  old  equipment  and  materials.   Or,  if  a  specific  plan  is  to  be  ade- 
quately tested,  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  certain  new  equipment 
and  materials. 

Similarly,  there  may  be  need  to  make  some  changes  in  organi- 
zational arrangements  in  the  institution.    Some  departments  in  the 
institution  may  need  to  be  reorganized.   New  relationships  between 
departments  may  need  to  be  developed. 

Changes  in  organizational  arrangements  may  require  some 
changes  in  the  function  and  role  of  status  officers  and  other  faculty 
members. 

New  or  modified  class  schedule  patterns  may  need  to  be  devel- 
oped, not  only  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion, but  as  progress  is  made  in  carrying  out  a  plan  and  new  action  is 
required. 

These  and  other  external  aspects  of  the  situation  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  the  necessary  provisions  made  for  adequate  test- 
ing of  a  plan  of  action. 

We  note,  finally,  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  testing  of  a  plan 
of  action  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  adjustments  are  made 
both  in  the  external  and  in  the  internal  aspects  of  the  situation.    To 
put  the  matter  in  other  words:  The  effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  test 
a  plan  is  dependent  simultaneously  upon  the  conditions  we  provide  for 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  human  relationships  and  the  creative 
use  of  needed  facilities.   When  we  encourage  creativity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  relationships  and  in  the  use  of  facilities,  we  provide 
the  conditions  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  experience  in  the 
evolving  situation. 


Interpreting  Experience  in  the  Evolving  Situation 

When  we  interpret  experience  in  an  evolving  situation,  we  con- 
centrate upon:  (1)  Locating  the  area  of  disequilibrium,  (2)  Collecting 
data  relating  to  the  area  of  disequilibrium,  and  (3)  Using  collected 
data  to  bring  about  change. 
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Locating  Area  of  Disequilibrium 

At  least  three  procedures  are  involved  in  locating  an  area  of 
disequilibrium:  (1)  Identifying  expressions  of  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, (2)  Comparing  meanings  expressed  in  actions  at  the  experimental 
level  with  meanings  expressed  in  verbalizations  at  the  initial  planning 
level,  and  (3)  Defining  the  area  of  disequilibrium. 

Identifying  Expressions  of  Unrest  and  Dissatisfaction 

A  plan  of  action  usually  generates  considerable  enthusiasm. 
This  comes  in  part  from  the  opportunity  which  certain  participants 
see  for  satisfying  some  long -felt  personal  or  professional  need.   En- 
thusiasm is  also  developed,  at  least  among  some  persons  in  the  group, 
because  there  is  novelty  in  the  projected  situation. 

Once  action  is  taken  the  novelty  sometimes  wears  off,  enthusi- 
asm decreases  as  original  energy  is  exhausted,  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction develop  as  problems  increase  in  scope  and  intensity.    These 
things  the  group  wise  through  experience  expects,  and  they  are  taken 
as  evidence  of  temporary  disintegration  that  needs  attention. 

When  we  give  attention  to  any  evidence  of  disintegration,  we 
make  note  first  of  any  unconscious  expression  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction.   For  when  disintegration  first  sets  in,  most  of  us  have  only  a 
vague  feeling  of  restlessness  and  unhappiness  without  quite  knowing 
what  it  is  all  about.   So  we  look  first  at  the  overt  behavior  of  the  per- 
son involved  in  the  situation:  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  is  not  doing 
or  avoiding.    This  was  done  by  one  faculty  when  the  following  observa- 
tions were  made: 

Many  of  our  students  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  the 
student  lounge.  Many  students  admit  they  are  doing  nothing,  and 
that  they  "apple  polish"  the  teachers. 

The  fact  that  our  library  had  to  close  (town  evenings  for 
lack  of  students  using  it,  and,  on  checking  what  is  being  u  studied" 
in  the  library  during  the  day  and  finding  that  the  greatest  circu- 
lation is  among  magazines  with  cartoons,  pictures,  and  jokes, 
plus  the  amount  of  Asocial  experience**  in  the  student  lounge,  all 
tell  its  own  story. 

We  are  unrealistic  and  violate  good  group  process  rules 
by  placing  undue  responsibility  upon  immature  students  as  group 
leaders  and  expect  them  to  carry  on  with  little  or  no  real  guid- 
ance or  help  from  the  instructor.  .  .  .  For  example,  faculty 
members  are  not  present  for  days  on  end  in  some  seminar  groups. 
Students  are  left  to  flounder  along  on  their  own  and  as  best  they 
can. 
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We  are  getting  a  bad  reputation  through  this  experiment. 
We  hear  reports,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  running  a  social  club  .  .  . 

The  faculty  that  made  the  foregoing  observations  felt  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  somewhere  in  the  institution.    To  be  sure,  not  all 
members  of  the  group  concurred  in  the  statements  of  "facts."    Some 
persons  in  the  group  indicated  that  the  "facts"  as  given  were  not  com- 
pletely accurate.   Nevertheless,  here  were  some  judgments  respect- 
ing the  evolving  situation,  and  they  commanded  attention. 

The  judgments  made  were  obviously  based  on  observations  of 
overt  behavior.    But  at  this  stage  in  the  group* s  thinking  there  was  no 
clear  definition  of  the  area  of  disequilibrium.    There  was  need,  there- 
fore, to  move  from  the  more  or  less  unconscious  expression  of  unrest 
to  a  definitive  statement  of  dissatisfaction.    This  is  done  in  part  when 
a  group  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  identify  a  variety  of  actions  in  a 
given  situation,  and  then  proceeds  to  bring  together  in  some  organized 
fashion  those  actions  which  appear  to  fall  into  categories  because  of 
their  similar  nature.   Such  a  process  led  to  the  production  of  a  written 
summary  of  areas  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  institution  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  above:  areas  of  dissatisfaction  relating  to  purposes  of 
the  program,  guidance,  student-faculty  relationships,  faculty -faculty 
relationships,  administration  of  the  program,  and  evaluation.    For  il- 
lustrative purposes,  we  quote  one  section  of  that  summary. 

Dissatisfactions  Relating  to  Purposes  of  Our  Program 

1.  Students  are  not  able  to  explain  our  program  to  others. 

2.  Students  would  hate  to  see  a  return  to  old  program  because 
they  would  have  too  much  individual  responsibility,  this  pro- 
gram being  easy  because  no  single  individual  has  specific 
responsibilities  as  in  the  traditional  approach. 

3.  We  emphasize  research  and  action.   But  research  is  super- 
ficial.  Students  do  not  use  the  library. 

4.  Students  are  confused  regarding  democratic  action,  thinking 
that  putting  everything  to  vote  is  all  there  is  to  democracy. 

5.  Students  are  concerned  regarding  the  purposes  of  interest 
groups. 

6.  We  tend  to  overemphasize  group  development  at  the  expense 
of  intellectual  development. 

7.  When  talking  with  students  we  find  that:    (a)  many  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  doing  or  why,  (b)  many  do  not  study 
at  all  or  only  to  a  small  degree  in  relation  to  what  they  can 
accomplish,  and  (c)  if  students  are  learning,  as  tests  may  show, 
they  are  learning  without  being  conscious  of  the  process. 
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Having  moved  from  the  recognition  of  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest 
to  the  definition  of  dissatisfaction,  the  faculty  proceeded  to  compare 
present  action  with  intention  which  was  defined  in  the  initial  planning 
of  the  experimental  program.    The  task  here  fundamentally  is  to  com- 
pare the  meaning  of  original  intention  with  the  meaning  of  present 
action. 


Comparing  Meanings 

When  we  compare  the  meaning  of  original  intention  with  the 
meaning  of  present  action,  we  have  two  major  objectives  in  mind. 
First,  we  want  to  bring  actual  doing  as  closely  as  possible  to  original 
planning  in  order  to  give  a  specific  plan  a  full  and  fair  trial.    Second, 
we  want  to  make  whatever  change  is  necessary  in  the  original  plan  so 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  requirements  as  have  developed  in 
the  situation. 

Two  tasks  are  indicated  when  we  compare  meanings:  (1)  Identi- 
fying original  intention  and  related  present  action,  and  (2)  Comparing 
intended  with  actual  response. 

Identifying  Original  Intention  and  Related  Present  Action 

The  first  step  is  to  get  before  the  group  the  statement  of  original 
intention  and  an  outline  of  subsequent  related  action.   This  step  is 
most  effectively  facilitated  when  one  specific  aspect  at  a  time  is 
studied. 

Take,  for  example,  the  research-action  aspect  of  a  general  edu- 
cation program  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  faculty  in  one  institu- 
tion.   The  original  intention,  as  defined  by  the  faculty,  was  as  follows: 

Our  intention  is  to  have  a  program  organized  around  con- 
structive social  action  based  on  research  in  important  areas  of 
knowledge. 

During  the  year  of  planning,  the  faculty  envisioned  certain  action 
which  represented  an  effort  to  translate  intention  into  experience. 

.  .  .  group  activity  and  social  action  would  .  .  .  develop  naturally 
and  spontaneously.    Planning  a  week  or  a  term's  program  would 
be  done  cooperatively  by  the  faculty  and  students.    Extracurric- 
ular activities  would  cease  being  "extra.*    Regular  assemblies 
such  as  described  would  mean  real  training  in  group  activities, 
where  the  students  would  learn  public  speaking,  learn  how  to 
conduct  programs,  and  panel  discussions,  and  employ  parlia- 
mentary procedures.   Group  spirit  would  be  developed  by  the 
students  and  faculty  attending,  for  example,  an  outstanding  movie 
or  play  ea  masse.   Field  trips  would  be  a  regular  part  of  the 
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program,  not  something  squeezed  into  an  overloaded  curriculum. 
In  the  fall  and  spring,  picnics,  weekend  outings,  nature  trips, 
etc.,  would  also  be  a  valuable  part  of  the  whole  program— not, 
again,  something  squeezed  in  to  provide  a  little  relaxation.    The 
freshmen  would  act  as  a  coordinated  social  group  most  of  the 
time—in  "class,*  at  assemblies,  on  outings,  field  trips,  etc. 

Acquaintance  with  vital  issues  should  result  in  letters  to 
editors  and  congressmen,  petitions,  etc.,  and  teach  the  students 
how  to  influence  state  and  national  policy.    Local  and  state  ex- 
plorations and  surveys  would  also  develop  naturally  out  of  the 
program.   All  the  freshmen,  for  example,  might  cooperate  ef- 
fectively in  some  survey  conducted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Intercultural  Relations.    The  students  might  also  engage  in  some 
worthwhile  research  projects. 

Such  a  program  would  be  timely,  vital,  significant,  and 
social.    Through  it  students  would  learn  far  more  than  in  the 
traditional,  cut-and-dried  curriculum.   They  would  learn  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live.   Not  only  would  they  learn  more 
about  social  science  than  they  do  in  the  traditional  courses,  but 
they  would  learn  psychology  in  both  its  theoretical  courses,  and 
practical  aspects;  they  would  also  learn  how  to  read  widely  and 
interpret  the  printed  page;  how  to  get  behind  the  propaganda  to 
the  real  issue  through  discovering  how  news  is  slanted  by  news- 
papers and  magazines;  how  to  speak  in  public  and  conduct  meet- 
ings, how  to  motivate  group  action;  how  the  institutions  of  the 
state  function  or  fail  to  function;  how  to  write  timely  and  inter- 
esting reports  and  articles;  how  to  be  an  effective,  functioning 
member  of  society;  and  how  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  movies, 
plays,  concerts,  and  modern  music  and  modern  art. 

The  foregoing  account  is  a  record  of  some  of  the  faculty  inten- 
tions that  were  defined  prior  to  the  time  when  the  plan  was  tested. 
This  record  was  examined  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  present 
action  squared  with  intention.   It  was  found  that  in  certain  respects 
the  program  as  envisioned  did  develop.   In  some  ways,  however,  there 
was  little  or  no  relationship  between  original  intention  and  present  de- 
velopment.  For,  as  one  faculty  member  said: 

We  cannot  truthfully  call  the  past  year's  seminar  program 
a  research-action  program.   It  has  clearly  not  been  research. 
The  library  figures  on  circulation  and  attendance  are  conclusive 
on  this  point.    Also  the  crowded  scheduling  of  hours  ruled  it  out. 
Neither  has  it  been  an  action  program.   We  have  been  largely 
satisfied  with  viewing  problems,  not  with  action.   This  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that  there  has  been  some  good  research  and  some 
incidental  action.   But  the  quality  of  research  is  usually,  with 
individual  exceptions,  on  a  par  with  high  school. 
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Other  weaknesses  in  the  experimental  program  were  identified, 
and  a  comparison  was  made  between  intended  and  actual  response. 

Comparing  Intended  with  Actual  Response 

A  variety  of  statements,  sometimes  conflicting,  was  made  re- 
specting intention  and  actuality.  The  following  summary  illustrates 
the  procedure: 

1.  We  say  that  we  should  provide  contacts  with  a  wide  environ- 
ment but  we  develop  a  program  in  which  the  major  emphasis 
is  on  "in  the  schoolhouse*  activities. 

2.  We  say  that  we  want  a  research-action  program  but  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  research  is  superficial  and  action  is  only 
incidental. 

3.  We  say  that  we  are  obligated  to  help  students  use  knowledge 
here  and  now  under  our  supervision  but  we  have  a  program 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  accumu- 
lating knowledge  to  be  used  at  some  future  date. 

4.  We  say  that  we  are  obligated  to  help  students  develop  interest 
and  skill  in  being  useful  members  of  the  community  but  we 
have  a  program  in  which  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the 
"ivory  tower." 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  that  in  important  respects  the  faculty's 
intentions  did  not  square  with  actuality,  or  that  doings  did  not  represent 
intentions.    This  signifies,  among  other  things,2  that  the  meaning  of 
research  and  action  at  the  planning  level  was  different  from  the  mean- 
ing at  the  action  level.   In  short,  the  words  used  by  the  faculty  when  it 
was  planning  the  experimental  program  seemed  to  mean  the  same  thing 
to  everyone;  but  when  it  came  to  implementing  the  plan,  the  action 
used  indicated  that  the  faculty  members  attributed  different  meanings 
to  the  ideas  of  research  and  action.  When  this  sort  of  thing  happens, 
we  have  a  problem,  which  can  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  How  can 
all  of  us  in  our  group  come  to  mean  approximately  the  same  thing  when 
we  agree  upon  some  particular  proposition? 

When  we  make  an  effort  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  a  specific  proposition,  we  are  obligated  to  de- 
fine the  problem  or  set  of  problems  which  is  inherent  in  a  situation  in 
which  intention  does  not  square  with  action.  In  short,  we  define  the 
area  of  disequilibrium. 


2.     It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  new  personnel  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem.   For  obvious  reasons,  new  faculty  members  who  participated 
in  the  experimental  phases  of  the  program  were  not  included  in  the 
original  planning. 
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Defining  the  Area  of  Disequilibrium 

Two  interrelated  aspects  of  a  situation  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  an  effort  is  made  to  define  a  problem  or  a  set  of  problems. 
First,  there  is  the  objective  content  of  a  problem.  Second,  there  is 
feeling  which  permeates  the  situation. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  objective  content  of  a  problem, 
we  break  it  down  into  its  constituent  parts.    Each  problem  will,  of 
course,  organize  itself  somewhat  differently.   The  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, of  type  of  schedule  for  a  functional  program  of  general  educa- 
tion was  set  up  as  follows  by  one  faculty: 

What  type  of  schedule  will  facilitate  the  use  of  important  sub- 
ject matter  in  carrying  our  enterprises  which  are  meaningful 
to  students? 

1.  A  completely  pre-determined  schedule  in  which 
classes  for  the  entire  two  years  are  rigidly  set,  re- 
gardless of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students? 

2.  A  partially  pre-determined  schedule? 

3.  A  completely  undetermined  schedule,  planned  only  after 
working  with  students? 

But  when  feelings  in  a  situation  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
problem  or  set  of  problems  may  change  somewhat  in  character.  Take, 
again,  the  problems  relating  to  type  of  schedule,  given  above.    When 
feelings  are  considered,  such  problems  as  the  following  appear: 

Do  we  have  sufficient  personal  and  professional  security 
to  conduct  a  program  without  a  pre-determined  schedule? 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  an  enthusiastic  instructor  will 
not  use  a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  in  the  event  that  we 
have  an  undetermined  schedule? 

Won't  our  students  with  their  traditional  background  of 
high  school  work  think  that  we  do  not  know  what  we're  doing? 

When  both  the  objective  content  of  a  problem  and  faculty  feeling 
are  taken  into  account,  the  central  problem  may  become: 

What  type  of  schedule  will  facilitate  the  use  of  important  subject 
matter  in  carrying  our  enterprises  which  are  meaningful  to  stu- 
dents, taking  into  consideration: 

1.  The  student's  need  for  assistance  in  making  the  tran- 
sition from  tight  control  over  the  use  of  their  time  to 
less  control  by  school  authorities. 
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2.    The  faculty  member's  need  for  assistance  in  making 
the  transition  from  an  inflexible  quota  of  classes  to  a 
more  functional  approach  to  schedule-making. 

When  a  problem,  springing  from  recognized  differences  between 
intention  and  present  action,  is  thus  sharply  defined,  the  group  is 
ready  to  develop  some  common  understandings  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  some  basic  proposition  which  is  given  different,  and  sometimes 
conflicting,  interpretations.    For  by  now  the  group  has  defined  the 
area  of  disequilibrium:  the  basic  principle  in  the  situation  has  been 
reviewed  in  terms  of  intended  and  actual  developments,  and  the  prob- 
lem inhering  in  the  situation  has  been  identified. 

Collecting  Data  Relating  to  the  Area  of  Disequilibrium 

When  in  the  experimental  phase  of  a  project  we  "stop,  look,  and 
listen"  to  give  consideration  to  some  specific  problem,  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  development  of  common  meanings  respect- 
ing basic  ideas  which  are  selected  to  guide  a  given  program  of  action. 
In  this  phase  of  group  work  we  strive  to  elicit  the  same  or  a  similar 
response  to  basic  principles  which  are  selected  to  direct  activity.  We 
work  toward  such  likemindedness  when  each  person  in  the  group  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  indicate  what  he  would  do  to  implement  a  spe- 
cific principle.   In  this  way  we  get  the  meaning  which  each  person  at- 
tributes to  a  given  principle.   When  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
other  person' s  meaning,  defined  in  terms  of  action  he  would  take,  we 
are  ready  to  respond.   We  cannot  respond  intelligently,  of  course, 
until  we  take  the  role  of  the  other  person,  assuming  his  attitude  and 
doing  as  he  would  do  in  implementing  a  specific  principle  under  con- 
sideration.  In  a  word,  the  data  we  collect  from  the  other  person  has 
no  significance  if  it  is  merely  collected.   The  data  must  be  used. 

Using  Collected  Data  to  Bring  About  Change 

We  get  the  other  person's  meaning  respecting  a  specific  prin- 
ciple when  we  would  do  the  same  things  he  would  do  in  the  implemen- 
tation process.   When  this  sort  of  thing  happens  between  two  persons, 
they  have  a  common  understanding  regarding  the  meaning  of  some 
basic  idea.    Each  person  knows  what  to  expect  of  the  other.    Both  are 
ready  to  act  in  unison  which  is  developed  through  the  process  of  role- 
taking. 

In  most  situations  we  can  expect  to  have  only  a  minimum  area 
of  common  understanding  among  two  or  more  persons,  at  least  until 
the  group  has  accumulated  considerable  experience  in  role-taking. 

Whatever  the  experience  of  the  group,  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  use  data  collected  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
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experimental  situation,  taking  into  account  the  insights  gained  from  an 
analysis  of  feelings  and  objective  conditions.   Such  group  study  fre- 
quently results  in  the  refinement  of  procedures  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  a  specific  aspect  of  an  experimental  program,  as  was  done  -by  one 
faculty  when  it  developed  the  following  method  of  developing  a  research- 
action  enterprise: 

Step  1:  Make  an  analysis  of  the  jobs  which  are  involved  in  the 
selected  enterprise. 

This  would  be  done  by  all  those  students  who  are  involved 
in  a  given  enterprise,  in  order  that  each  student  would 
see  the  total  situation  and  his  part  in  relation  to  the  total 
enterprise. 

Step  2:  Make  an  analysis  of  the  subject  matter  needed  (knowledge, 
skill,  etc.)  to  do  the  jobs  which  are  identified. 

Subject  matter  from  psychology  and  philosophy,  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics,  communications,  the  arts, 
health  and  physical  education. 

Step  3:  Assign  responsibilities  for  specific  jobs  to  students  in 
the  group. 

Step  4:  Organize  the  student  and  faculty  group  for  work  on  prepa- 
ration for  specific  jobs. 

a.  Organize  student  committees  if  necessary  for  each  of 
the  major  parts  of  the  enterprise. 

b.  Call  in  faculty  specialists  for  help  in  the  research 
and  preparation. 

Step  5:  Carry  out  job  assignments  under  supervision  of  those 
faculty  members  who  helped  the  students  to  prepare. 

Step  6:  Evaluate  the  work  done  on  the  job  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  areas  of  need  for  additional  preparation. 

Step  7:  Work  on  preparation  in  areas  of  need. 

Step  8:  Carry  out  job  assignments  to  test  new  learnings  (which 
accrued  from  experiences  in  Step  7). 

This  rather  specifically  defined  set  of  procedures  grew  out  of 
an  analysis  of  the  experiences  of  the  students  and  faculty  members  in 
the  process  of  experimentation.   The  procedures  represent  a  synthesis 
of  action  ideas  which  were  formulated  by  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  action  ideas,  in  turn,  were  expressions  of  meanings  which  various 
members  of  the  group  attached  to  selected  principles.  And,  finally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  set  of  procedures  represented  change  in  the 
situation  in  important  respects.   Thus,  the  way  was  prepared  for  new 
experimentation  in  response  to  insights  gained. 
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Developing  New  Experimentation 
in  Response  to  Insights  Gained 

Experience  in  testing  a  plan  of  action  is  bound  to  create  new  de- 
sires which,  in  turn,  need  to  be  transformed  into  purposes.   A  modi- 
fied or  new  purpose  means  a  change  in  plan  of  action.    Thus  planning 
and  experimenting  go  on  simultaneously.   Thinking  and  acting  go  to- 
gether. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  thought  and  action;  each  re- 
inforces the  other.    Each  contributes  to  the  bringing  about  of  change. 
And  change,  no  matter  how  minor,  arouses  a  feeling  of  need  for  modi- 
fication of  conduct  and  action.   A  new  type  of  action  produces  a  new 
type  of  thought. 

The  functional  relationship  of  thought  and  action  suggests  that 
certain  risks  be  taken  into  account  in  bringing  about  change.   We  refer 
here  to  the  risks  involved  in  overemphasis  either  upon  thought  or 
action. 

There  are  rather  serious  risks  involved  in  overemphasis  upon 
study:  the  frustration  produced  by  lack  of  opportunity  to  act  on  think- 
ing and  by  the  sometimes  overwhelming  demands  made  upon  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  through  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  requirements 
of  a  given  situation.  As  a  result,  we  sometimes  find  in  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions  the  phenomenon  of  concentrated  long-term  study 
followed  by  little  or  no  action. 

Concentration  upon  action  alone  can  produce  frustration  through 
lack  of  opportunity  to  *stop,  look,  and  listen*  when  action  is  taken. 
And,  as  with  overemphasis  upon  study,  there  is  danger  that  when  ac- 
tion is  given  the  key  position  the  requirements  of  the  situation  will 
overburden  the  individual  or  the  group. 

In  either  case,  whether  we  concentrate  upon  study  or  action, 
there  are  hazards  of  rather  serious  proportion.    Could  it  be  that  we 
in  teacher  education  have  the  problems  of  apathy,  inertia,  and  resist- 
ance because  with  our  zest  for  a  scholarly  study  approach  to  prob- 
lems, we  create  demands  with  which  we  cannot,  or  think  we  cannot, 
adequately  cope?    Could  it  be  that  those  who  once  concentrated  upon 
action  found  themselves  so  deeply  involved  that  now  they  are  fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  change? 

These  questions  imply  that  there  is  need  for  procedures  which 
bring  thought  and  action  into  an  intimate  functional  relationship.  Such 
procedures  as  the  following  are  indicated:  (1)  Deciding  when  the  time 
has  arrived  for  acting  on  thinking  and  for  thinking  after  acting,  (2) 
Deciding  what  thinking  to  act  on  and  what  action  to  think  about,  (3)  De- 
ciding what  thinking  not  to  act  on  for  the  time  being,  and  (4)  Deciding  what 
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action  to  take  in  order  to  clarify  thinking  which  in  its  present  stage 
in  only  vague  and  difficult  of  definition  on  the  verbal  level. 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  is  the  proposition  that  change  in  thought 
and  action  does  not  represent  a  straight  line  of  progression.    Change 
is  an  uneven  thing,  a  seesaw  affair.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  change 
which  progresses  logically  from  a  lower  to  a  high  level.   This  fact  is 
taken  into  account  when  adjustment  is  continuously  made  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  given  situation:  the  demand  at  one  time  for  study,  at 
another  time  for  action,  at  still  another  time  for  study  and  action. 


Summary 

Three  major  tasks  are  involved  in  testing  a  plan  of  action:  (1) 
Arranging  conditions  for  effective  testing,  (2)  Interpreting  experience 
in  the  evolvihg  situation,  and  (3)  Developing  new  experimentation  in 
response  to  insights  gained. 

To  arrange  the  conditions  essential  for  effective  testing  is  to  be 
concerned  with:  (1)  The  internal  aspects  of  the  environment:  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  continuity  of  personality,  promoting  acceptance 
of  self,  promoting  acceptance  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
group,  and  facilitating  each  person's  identification  with  the  implemen- 
tation process;  (2)  The  external  aspects  of  the  situation. 

When  we  interpret  experience  in  the  evolving  situation,  we  focus 
on:  (1)  Locating  the  area  of  disequilibrium,  (2)  Collecting  data  relat- 
ing to  the  area  of  disequilibrium,  and  (3)  Using  collected  data  to  bring 
about  change. 

To  develop  new  experimentation  is  to  assume  responsibility  for 
acting  on  thinking  which  takes  place  as  experience  is  gained.    Thus 
planning  and  experimenting,  thinking  and  acting,  go  together. 


Chapter  Vin 
ORGANIZING  FOR  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  WORK 

Apparently  our  zeal  for  order  and  efficiency  often  leads  us  to 
set  up  an  organizational  structure  before  we  begin  work  on  bringing 
about  change.   Or,  we  inherit  some  particular  pattern  of  organization 
and  give  little  or  no  attention  to  the  need  for  chance  in  structure. 
Such  procedures  often  result  in  the  frustration,  rather  than  the  re- 
lease, of  effort.    The  reason  is  quite  obvious:  the  structure  set  down 
upon  the  situation,  has  little  or  no  relation  to  function. 

It  follows  that  organizational  structure  should  be  conceived  as  a 
response  to  function.    Since  function  changes  in  a  developing  situation, 
there  is  need  for  change  in  structure.   Structure  in  these  terms  is  the 
end-product  of  the  organizing  process  which  is  highly  sensitive  to  the 
changing  requirements  of  a  dynamic  situation. 

More  precisely,  structure  should  be  conceived  as  the  result  of 
the  process  of  structuring.   And  organization  should  be  recognized  as 
the  product  of  the  process  of  organizing. 

The  organizing  process,  thus  dynamically  conceived,  suggests 
that  the  group  assume  responsibility  for:  (1)  Meeting  the  requirements 
of  a  given  situation,  (2)  Facilitating  participation,  and  (3)  Facilitating 
communication. 


Meeting  the  Requirements  of  a  Given  Situation 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  organizing  process  is  a  re- 
sponse to  function.    Function  obviously  springs  from  the  requirements 
of  a  specific  situation.    So  in  the  beginning  we  examine  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves.   Three  interrelated 
sets  of  requirements  should  be  identified:  (1)  The  requirements  of  the 
objective  content  of  the  situation,  (2)  The  requirements  of  the  subjec- 
tive content  of  the  situation,  and  (3)  The  multiple  requirements  which 
represent  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  the  total  situation. 

Requirements  of  the  Objective  Content  of  the  Situation 

When  we  initiate  the  organizing  process  in  response  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  objective  content  of  a  situation,  we  give  attention  to 
some  specific  professional  or  institutional  problem.    First,  we  ex- 
amine the  content  and  nature  of  the  problem.   Second,  we  decide  what 
is  needed  or  required  to  solve  the  problem.   Third,  we  initiate  the 
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organizing  process  which  will  most  effectively  meet  the  defined  re- 
quirements.  In  other  words,  the  problem  itself  is  the  controlling  fac- 
tor in  the  situation.   More  accurately  speaking,  our  treatment  of  the 
problem  is  the  organizing  principle.   In  popular  parlance,  we  say  that 
"we  let  the  problem  take  us  where  it  will." 

Each  problem  is  obviously  different  in  one  respect  or  another. 
So,  if  we  are  truly  functional  in  our  approach,  the  treatment  of  each 
problem  will  result  in  the  development  of  quite  different  organizational 
arrangements.    To  illustrate,  let  us  take  two  very  different  sets  of 
problems,  and  see  what  happens. 

Let  us  take  for  our  first  example  the  following  set  of  problems 
or  tasks  outlined  by  a  faculty: 

Adequate  outdoor  play  space  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  Labora- 
tory School.    The  space  provided  now  is  a  plot  50  by  90  feet. 
This  space  is  not  fenced,  graded  or  otherwise  protected  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  used.   We,  therefore,  recommend: 

1.  That  outdoor  play  space  be  provided  in  order  that  a  more 
adequate  health  program  can  be  offered  than  can  now  be  af- 
forded by  the  present  gymnasium  and  playroom. 

2.  That  the  buildings  on  the  college-owned  property  north  of  the 
Laboratory  School  be  razed,  and  all  space  be  graded  and 
fenced. 

3.  That  other  possible  sites  existing  near  the  Laboratory  School 
be  made  available. 

An  examination  of  the  content  and  nature  of  the  set  of  problems 
or  tasks  outlined  above  shows  that  the  situation  is  a  special  rather 
than  a  general  one,  in  that  the  building  or  a  playground  requires  spe- 
cialized knowledge.   The  problem  requires  special  administrative  and 
legal  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  college-owned  property 
and  the  acquisition  of  other  sites  for  the  playground  program.    The 
problem  is  also  one  that  requires  special  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
demands  of  an  effective  playground  program. 

A  study  of  the  content  and  nature  of  the  playground  problem 
leads  to  the  identification  of  certain  specialists  needed  in  the  situation, 
and  to  the  definition  of  specific  functions.    The  problem,  for  example, 
would  lead  to  such  conclusions  as  the  following: 

1.  We  need  someone  who  can  assume  responsibility  for  planning 
and  building  the  playground; 

2.  We  need  a  person  who  has  the  administrative  and  legal  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  bringing  about  the  disposal  of  college- 
owned  property  and  the  acquisition  of  additional  sites. 
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3.   We  need  someone  who  knows  good  playground  programs  to 
help  in  making  plans  for  the  construction  of  our  play  space. 

Thus,  an  examination  of  the  content  and  nature  of  a  specific  prob- 
lem leads  to  the  definition  of  function,  which,  in  turn,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  leads  to  initiation  of  the  organizing  process. 

When  specialized  function  is  indicated  the  most  normal  reaction 
is  to  delegate  to  others  a  set  of  specific  tasks.   The  playground  prob- 
lem for  example,  points  to  the  following  persons:  a  specialist  in  the 
building  of  playgrounds,  a  health  and  physical  education  expert,  and  an 
administrative  officer*   Presumably  anyone  else  interested  might  par- 
ticipate.   The  basis  for  selection  grows  out  of  the  requirements  of  the 
problem,  and  the  organizing  process  used  is  that  of  delegating  to  others 
some  specific  responsibilities.    The  delegating  process,  of  course, 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  an  organizational  structure:  a  special 
committee  having  distinctive  responsibilities  to  and  relationships  with 
a  larger  group. 

Now,  let  us  take  quite  a  different  situation,  and  as  indicated 
earlier,  alet  the  situation  take  us  where  it  will"  in  regard  to  organiz- 
ing ourselves  for'work.   We  use  for  our  example  the  problem  of  im- 
plementing a  plan  for  an  experimental  course  in  human  growth  and 
development  developed  in  one  of  our  cooperating  institutions.   The  plan, 
set  up  in  terms  of  specific  tasks,  is  given  below: 

Tentative  Proposal  For 

Experimental  Course  in  Human  Growth  and 

Development  * 

Nature  of  the  Course 

1.  That  the  course  include  a  stucfy  of  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment from  the  pre-natal  period  through  adulthood. 

2.  That  the  content  in  each  of  these  areas  include,  among 
other  things:  physical  development,  emotional  develop- 
ment, intellectual  development,  social  development. 

3.  That  there  be  emphasis  upon  factors  influencing  human 
growth  and  development,  such  as: 

a.  The  culture:  anthropology,  mores,  impositions 

b.  The  immediate  society:  characteristics,  contributions 
to  human  growth  and  development  of  the  home,  church, 
school,  recreation,  health  facilities,  welfare  agencies, 
and  organized  groups. 


*  Adapted  from  a  field  report. 
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Conduct  of  the  Course 

1.  That  the  human  resources  available  be  drawn  upon  to  con- 
tribute necessary  content. 

2.  That  some  cooperative  teaching  be  a  part  of  the  course. 

3.  That  a  variety  and  quantity  of  laboratory  experiences  be 
included. 

4.  That  no  single  textbook  be  used  but  rather  that  a  library 
be  set  up  in  a  given  location  where  materials  are  made 
available  to  be  used  by  students  in  that  location  only. 

The  content  and  nature  of  this  plan  suggest  almost  immediately 
the  need  for  delegating  some  specific  responsibilities  to  one  or  more 
persons.  This  was  done  by  the  faculty  that  made  the  proposal  for  the 
experimental  course,  for  the  plan  includes  the  provisions: 

1.  That  a  single  staff  member  be  called  coordinator  of  the 
course  and  carry  main  responsibility  for  leadership. 

2.  That  planning  for  the  course  be  done  by  a  committee  with 
the  coordinator  taking  responsibility  for  leadership. 

Upon  closer  examination  of  the  outline  of  the  project,  we  note 
that  some  person  or  group  is  responsible  for  assuming  the  function  of 
cooperative  planning  in  the  course  of  experimentation.   This,  we  take 
it,  is  to  be  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  special  committee. 
We  note,  further,  that  human  resources  are  to  be  drawn  into  the  situ- 
ation to  contribute  content— apparently  some  of  the  faculty  members 
from  the  social  studies  department.   Another  function  of  the  projected 
experiment  is  to  provide  a  variety  of  laboratory  experiences,  appar- 
ently—the record  does  not  make  this  clear— through  the  laboratory 
school,  and  possibly  through  the  use  of  community  agencies  concerned 
with  children  and  young  people. 

Now,  what  do  these  various  functions  mean  with  reference  to 
ways  of  organizing  for  effective  work?    The  report  does  not  say  so, 
but  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  delegating  process  is  not  appro- 
priate when  it  comes  to  facilitating  cooperative  planning.   It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  assume  that  each  person  in  the  group  would  be 
delegated  to  plan  his  part  in  the  experiment  without  becoming  involved 
with  others.   Thus  cooperative  planning  calls  for  something  other  than 
the  process  of  delegating  responsibility. 

An  analysis  of  the  different  functions  of  the  proposed  experiment 
would  lead,  we  suppose,  to  such  conclusions  as  the  following  respect- 
ing the  ways  of  organizing  for  work  on  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  plan: 
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1.  We  need  to  invent  ways  in  which  our  planning  committee  and 
the  coordinator  can  most  effectively  assume  the  functions  of : 

a.  Stimulating  interest  among  the  faculty  members  in  the 
experiment. 

b.  Facilitating  intelligent  use  of  the  human  resources  in  the 
institution. 

c.  Representing  accurately  and  fully  the  thinking  of  those 
directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  experiment. 

d.  Coordinating  activities  of  different  individuals  and  groups. 

2.  We  need  to  invent  ways  in  which  resource  persons  can  func- 
tion effectively  in  planning  and  conducting  the  experiment. 

3.  We  need  to  invent  ways  in  which  everyone  concerned  can 
most  effectively  assume  the  functions  of: 

a.  Establishing  policies. 

b.  Administering  the  program. 

Thus,  a  variety  of  organization  procedures  is  involved  in  the 
process  of  implementing  the  experimental  course  in  human  develop- 
ment—a far  greater  variety,  and,  indeed,  more  complex  processes, 
than  are  involved  in  the  playground  problem  discussed  earlier  in  these 
pages.   In  the  playground  situation  as  defined  by  the  faculty,  one  major 
process  was  involved:  delegating.   In  the  experimental  course,  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  situation  required  that  the  following  proc- 
esses be  taken  into  account:  stimulating,  facilitating,  representing, 
coordinating,  establishing,  and  administrating. 

Each  of  these  various  processes  leads  to  the  development  of 
quite  different  organizational  structures— which  we  discuss  later  on 
in  this  chapter.   For  the  time  being,  we  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  given  situation,  and  we  turn  next,  therefore,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  the  subjective  content  of  a  situation. 

Requirements  of  the  Subjective  Content  of  the  Situation 

When  we  initiate  the  organizing  process  in  response  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  subjective  content  of  a  situation,  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  nature  of  the  basic  human  need  for  participation 
and  communication.   In  short,  participation  and  communication  to- 
gether constitute  the  organizing  principle.   To  put  the  matter  another 
way:  The  human  urge  to  participate  and  to  communicate  is  used  to  de- 
termine the  way  in  which  we  shall  organize  ourselves  for  effective 
group  work. 
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Communication  and  participation  are  implied  in  the  organizing 
processes  identified  in  connection  with  the  objective  content  of  the 
experimental  course  in  human  growth  and  development.   To  facilitate, 
coordinate,  and  administer  is  to  communicate  and  participate.   And 
we  note,  too,  from  the  record  that  the  human  urge  to  communicate  and 
participate  is  taken  into  account  when  the  faculty  decided: 

1.  That  complete  and  accurate  records  be  kept  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course,  looking  forward  to  the  writing  of  a  tenta- 
tive syllabus. 

2.  That  evaluation  procedures  be  developed  prior  to  beginning 
of  the  course,  concurrently,  and  at  the  conclusion,  as  well  as 
during  a  follow-up  period. 

The  preparation  of  the  syllabus  and  the  evaluation  of  the  experi- 
ment represent  opportunities  for  satisfying  the  urge  to  participate  and 
communicate  through  face-to-face  and  indirect  association.   Associ- 
ation, in  turn,  implies  the  utilization  of  the  process  of  associating  to 
achieve  specified  goals:  in  this  case,  the  writing  of  a  syllabus  and 
evaluating  of  the  experiment. 

To  be  truly  functional  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  situ- 
ation, the  group  is  obligated  to  invent  ways  of  organizing  itself  so  that 
the  process  of  associating  will  most  effectively  satisfy  the  urge  to 
communicate  and  participate.    This  is  the  basic  requirement  of  the 
subjective  content  of  this  particular  situation. 

When  the  process  of  associating  is  initiated  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  two  projects:  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  experiment,  what  is  likely  to  happen?    How  will  the  group 
organize  itself  for  work?    What  organizing  processes  are  involved? 
Will  there  be  any  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  the  group  organizes 
itself  for  each  of  the  two  projects? 

The  writing  of  the  syllabus  suggests  almost  immediately  the 
need  for  delegating  responsibility.   This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
special  committee  would  be  organized.   If  such  action  is  taken,  the 
special  committee  has  some  problems  relating  to  organization.  There 
would  be  need,  for  instance,  for  committee  meetings  to  do  the  neces- 
sary planning  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  the  syllabus.  Planning 
sessions  require  organization.    The  planning  sessions  would  undoubt- 
edly take  into  consideration  the  need  for  assigning  specific  tasks  to 
each  member  of  the  committee.    This  means  the  utilization  of  a  spe- 
cific organizing  process:  division  of  labor.   But,  if  we  interpret  the 
faculty's  plan  correctly,  the  committee  cannot  do  its  work  without 
reference  to  the  evaluation  process  in  which  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons are  involved.   This  means  that  still  another  organizing  process 
is  involved:  affiliation  with  individuals  and  groups  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus.   Affiliation  suggests  the 
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need  for  organizing  the  larger  group  so  as  to  facilitate  participation 
and  communication  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus, 

Now,  what  is  involved  in  the  evaluation  program?    We  suppose 
that,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  relatively  large  number  of  persons 
are  involved.   Surely  no  person  or  small  group  would  be  delegated  to 
evaluate  the  experiment.    To  be  sure,  the  small  group  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  has  a  large  stake  in  evaluation. 
But  we  note  from  the  field  report  that  careful  "records  are  to  be  kept 
of  the  development  of  the  course,"  presumably  with  the  idea  of  com- 
municating the  experience  to  the  larger  faculty  group.   So,  we  assume 
that  there  will  be  need  to  experiment  with  organizing  procedures 
which  will  facilitate  information-sharing  regarding  developments  in 
the  course,  interpreting  experience,  and  pooling  ideas  respecting  ways 
of  improving  the  program.   Implied  is  the  need  for  small-group  meet- 
ings, large -group  meetings,  written  communications,  each  having 
special  functions  to  perform  and  distinctive  characteristics,  especi- 
ally when  the  urge  to  communicate  and  to  participate  is  given  thought- 
ful consideration. 

What  are  some  of  the  differences  between  procedures  used  in 
the  syllabus-writing  and  the  evaluation  projects?    The  major  differ- 
ence appears  to  be  this:  That  the  syllabus-writing  project  calls  for 
the  utilization  of  the  part- whole -part  principle  of  organization  while 
the  evaluation  project  invokes  the  use  of  the  whole-part-whole  prin- 
ciple.   By  this  we  mean  that  the  major  emphasis  in  group  organization 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus  is  on  activity,  first, 
in  the  small  delegated  group,  second,  in  the  total  group,  and  third, 
back  to  the  small  delegated  group.   This  cycle  of  part-whole-part 
continues  until  the  task  is  completed.  Now,  the  nature  and  content  of 
the  evaluation  project  require  that  the  major  emphasis  in  group  organ- 
ization be  quite  different.   First,  the  entire  group  actively  partici- 
pates.   This  is  followed  by  active  participation  in  a  small-group  situ- 
ation.   Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  whole  group.    The  part-whole-part 
and  the  whole-part-whole  ways  of  organizing  each  require,  of  course, 
a  different  kind  of  structuring. 

The  part-whole-part  and  the  whole -part-whole  principles  sug- 
gest that  there  is  need  to  consider  the  problem  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  objective  and  subjective  content  of  a  particular  situation: 
the  need  to  meet  the  multiple  requirements  which  represent  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  parts  of  the  total  situation. 

Requirements  of  the  Total  Situation 

We  cannot  merely  add  up  what  is  required  by  the  objective  and 
subjective  aspects  of  the  situation,  and  then  proceed  to  organize  our- 
selves for  work.  If  we  do  so,  we  deny  that  something  happens  when 
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the  objective  and  subjective  aspects  are  brought  together.   When  we 
avoid  merely  adding  up  what  is  required  by  the  objective  and  subjective 
aspects  of  a  situation,  we  recognize  that  there  are  important  relation- 
ships which  develop  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  conditions 
of  a  situation.   More  accurately  speaking  we  recognize  that  a  contin- 
uous relating  is  going  on  between  certain  objective  things  and  subjec- 
tive aspects.    There  is  a  continuous  interacting  between  some  objective 
aspect  of  a  given  situation  and  a  selected  subjective,  or  internal,  ac- 
tivity of  the  participant.   Moreover,  this  interacting  is  subject  to 
change,  for  when  we  act  and  think,  we  change  both  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  content  of  the  situation.   It  is  with  this  complex  inter- 
acting that  we  are  concerned  when  we  attempt  to  meet  the  multiple 
requirements  which  represent  more  than  a  sum  of  the  parts  of  a  total 
situation.   And  it  is  in  this  interrelating  that  communicating  and  par- 
ticipating figure  prominently. 

To  clarify  what  is  involved  when  we  make  an  effort  to  meet  the 
multiple  requirements  which  represent  more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts 
of  a  total  situation,  we  use  once  again  for  illustrative  purposes  the 
plan  for  an  experimental  course  in  human  growth  and  development. 
We  use  only  one  part  of  that  plan,  the  provision: 

That  no  single  textbook  be  used  but  rather  that  a  library  be  set 
up  in  a  given  location  where  materials  are  made  available  to  be 
used  by  students  in  that  location  only. 

The  requirements  of  the  objective  content  of  the  situation  are 
quite  obvious:  that  a  person  or  group  be  delegated  to  assume  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  selection  of  a  room  for  the  library  and 
the  provision  of  funds  for  materials;  that  a  delegated  person  or  group, 
everyone  directly  involved  in  the  experiment,  or  the  total  faculty  or- 
ganize for  effective  action  in  the  selection  of  desired  material  and  the 
use  of  such  material. 

The  requirements  of  the  subjective  content  of  the  situation  are 
quite  evident:  that  meetings  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  needed  specialists— the  librarian,  for  example—  and  others 
who  have  responsibility  or  interest  in  the  project;  that  organizational 
procedures  be  created  through  which  there  will  be  continuous  partici- 
pation by  specialists  and  others  and  through  which  effective  commun- 
ication between  all  persons  involved  will  be  facilitated. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  group  collected  some  material  on 
cultural  anthropology.    Such  material,  of  course,  constitutes  the  ob- 
jective content  of  the  immediate  situation  under  study.   But  the  objec- 
tive content  is  only  a  part  of  the  situation. 

The  faculty,  through  cooperative  participation,  communicated 
the  idea  to  itself  that  the  material  from  cultural  anthropology  should 
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be  used  to  develop  understanding  of  human  growth  and  development. 
This  idea  constitutes  the  subjective  content  of  the  situation.   But  the 
subjective  content  is  only  a  part  of  the  situation. 

When  the  material  from  cultural  anthropology  and  the  idea  for 
its  use  are  brought  together,  the  members  of  the  faculty  will  undoubt- 
edly react  in  one  way  or  another.   Someone  may  say  that  some  of  the 
material  collected  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Another  person  may  point 
out  that  the  material  can  be  used  only  in  part.   Yet  another  individual 
may  communicate  the  idea  that  certain  of  the  material  is  precisely 
what  is  needed.   These  reactions  constitute  another  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  they  are  neither  objective  nor  subjective.    They  are  best 
described  as  the  result  of  interacting  between  certain  objective  and 
subjective  aspects  of  the  situation. 

There  is  yet  another  dimension  to  the  situation  we  are  here 
analyzing.    We  refer  to  the  use  made  of  the  reactions  between  a  partic- 
ular objective  aspect  and  a  selected  subjective  aspect  of  a  given  situ- 
ation.  Something  is  done,  for  example,  with  the  reaction  that  certain 
of  the  material  from  cultural  anthropology  cannot  be  used.  What  is 
Bone  is  this:  The  members  of  the  group  react  to  the  reaction  that  cer- 
tain materials  cannot  be  used  for  the  intended  purposes.   If  the  group 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  certain  of  the  materials  cannot  be  used,  the 
response  may  be  not  to  include  in  the  library  the  material  designated 
as  nonfunctional.   Or,  the  response  may  be  to  re-write  certain  mate- 
rials in  light  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.   These  reactions 
to  a  reaction  constitute  another  aspect  of  the  situation. 

As  the  multiple  requirements  of  a  situation  are  identified,  there 
is  certain  to  be  change  both  in  objective  and  subjective  content.  As  we 
attempted  to  show  in  the  analysis  above,  there  is  likely  to  be  change 
in  the  material  needed  for  instruction.  If  such  change  is  anticipated, 
then  it  follows  that  there  needs  to  be  some  change  in  organizational 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  creative  treatment  of  subject  matter 
as  would  be  involved  in  the  re-writing  of  certain  of  the  material  on 
cultural  anthropology.   Needless  to  say,  the  subsequent  use  of  the  re- 
written material  may  lead  to  modification  of  original  purpose.    For 
once  we  set  off  a  chain  of  events,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  ad- 
vance where  it  will  take  us,  and  what  organizational  procedures  will 
best  facilitate  the  creative  development  of  the  situation. 

Thus  far  in  our  discussion  we  frave  concentrated  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  requirements  of  the  total  situation.   This  we  have 
done  deliberately.   For,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
organization  should  be  a  response  to  function.    Function  is  defined  by 
the  total  situation.  So  we  must  keep  our  eye  constantly  on  the  total 
changing  situation. 
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When  we  identify  the  multiple  requirements  of  a  total  situation, 
we  recognize  certain  basic  organizing  processes.   Some  of  these  proc- 
esses we  shall  examine  in  the  remaining  pages  of  this  chapter.    We 
shall  give  particular  attention  to  those  organizing  processes  which 
facilitate  participation  and  those  which  facilitate  communication— two 
aspects  of  organization  to  which  we  have  referred  quite  frequently  in 
the  foregoing  analysis. 


Facilitating  Participation 

We  aim  here  to  make  an  analysis  of  three  organizing  processes: 
(1)  Facilitating,  (2)  Coordinating,  and  (3)  Administrating. 

Facilitating 

To  facilitate  is  to  make  it  easy  to  think  and  act  with  increasing 
intelligence.   Facilitating,  then,  means:  (1)  Setting  free  or  relieving 
our  colleague  from  burden  or  encumbrance  by  some  action,  and  (2) 
Encouraging  diffusion. 


Setting  Free  or  Relieving 

When  we  make  an  effort  to  set  free  or  relieve  from  burden  each 
member  of  the  group,  we  become  actively  engaged  in:  (1)  Working  for 
the  removal  of  restraint,  and  (2)  Encouraging  permissiveness. 

Working  for  Removal  of  Restraint 

We  work  for  the  removal  of  restraint  when  we  cooperate  in  the 
removal  of  restrictions  which  limit  participation.   Participation  in  the 
development  of  an  effective  audio-visual  program  may  be  stymied,  for 
example,  because  of  certain  restrictions  in  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  situation.   There  may,  for  instance,  be  no  room  for  a  laboratory. 
Such  a  restriction  is  removed  when  action  is  taken: 

To  convert  our  old  storeroom  down  in  the  basement  into  an 
audio-visual  laboratory. 

All  restrictions  are  obviously  not  physical.   Some  restrictions 
which  block  participation  may  be  classified  as  strictly  technical  rules, 
either  governmental  or  quasi-governmental.  A  ruling,  for  example, 
respecting  teacher  certification,  made  by  a  governmental  agency,  be- 
longs to  this  category  when  some  technicality  blocks  the  development 
of  an  effective  program.   An  accreditation  policy  formulated  by  some 
non-governmental  agency  may  similarly  stymied  participation  designed 
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to  make  some  desired  change.   A  ruling  made  by  the  administration 
or  the  teaching  personnel  in  the  local  institution  may  also  serve  to 
block  participation.   Such  restrictions  are  faced  when  action  is  taken 
to  have  them  removed  or  modified.   When  action  fails  to  result  in  the 
removal  or  modification  of  a  ruling,  the  group  may  decide  to  translate 
its  program  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of  a  given  policy.    This  was 
done  in  one  institution  when  the  faculty  decided: 

That  the  requirements  associated  with  transcript-making  be  met 
by  breaking  down  the  content  of  our  integrated  program  into  the 
traditional  subject-matter  areas  customarily  set  down  in  the 
transcript. 

This  action  was  taken  early  in  the  planning  stage  of  group  work, 
and  thus  facilitated  cooperative  participation.   The  group  did  not,  of 
course,  remove  the  restriction;  it  merely  adapted  its  doings  to  the 
requirements  of  the  traditional  procedure,  thus  reducing  an  area  of 
restraint. 

Closely  related  to  policy  which  limits  participation  is  pattern 
which  binds  the  group.   Here  we  refer,  for  example,  to  a  crystallized 
pattern  of  curriculum  organization  or  to  a  set  way  of  developing  the 
curriculum.   A  crystallized  pattern,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
product  or  a  process,  often  blocks  effective  participation.   The  task, 
obviously,  is  to  remove  restrictions  which  are  inherent  in  feeling 
bound  to  a  particular  pattern. 

Finally,  we  need  to  take  into  consideration  the  need  for  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  which  center  on  lack  of  ability,  real  or  imagined. 
This  suggests  the  need  of  taking  action  which  liberates  the  individual 
from  independence  upon  his  habitual  ways  of  doing  things,  from  depend- 
ence upon  others  who,  by  reason  of  highly  developed  skill  and  insight 
or  of  certain  aggressive  tendencies,  unduly  dominate  the  situation. 

When  we  work  for  the  removal  of  restrictions,  we  prepare  the 
way  for  the  development  of  permissiveness. 

Encouraging  Permissiveness 

To  develop  permissiveness  in  a  situation  is  to  produce  the  con- 
ditions which  make  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  act  without  inter- 
ference or  censure.   This  usually  implies  some  degree  of  approval  of 
action. 

In  its  early  stages  of  development,  permissiveness  usually  infers 
that  the  individual  is  allowed  to  do  something  which  his  colleagues  do 
not  oppose.   In  these  terms  an  act  is  tolerated;  permission  is  merely 
implied.    This  stage  of  growth  in  the  development  of  permissiveness 
may  properly  be  called  the  unconscious  level.   That  is,  a  group  toler- 
ates or  allows  certain  action  without  being  aware  to  any  great  extent 
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that  tolerating  and  allowing  have  a  connection  with  the  development  of 
permissiveness.   Sometimes  a  group,  especially  when  it  has  generated 
a  large  supply  of  good  will,  tolerates  or  allows  freedom  of  action  be- 
cause it  is  considered  nice  to  do  so.   Such  a  group  is  frequently  un- 
conscious of  the  need  for  the  development  of  permissiveness  which 
goes  beyond  merely  tolerating  or  allowing. 

What  is  needed  is  explicit  authorization  to  think  and  act  freely. 
This  means  that  a  conscious  effort  must  be  made  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  self-determination,  independence,  the  power  of  voluntary 
choice,  and  the  will  to  expand  energy  without  stint,  generously  and  un- 
restrainedly. 

But  authorization  to  think  and  act  freely  is  not  enough.   For  au- 
thorization is  merely  a  verbal  guarantee.   So  we  turn  next  to  the  second 
major  aspect  of  the  process  of  facilitating:  diffusion. 


Encouraging  Diffusion 

When  the  individual  finds  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  is 
explicitly  authorized  to  think  and  act  freely,  he  is  inclined  to  generate 
energy  necessary  for  participation  in  a  great  variety  of  activities. 
The  freedom  he  has  attained  is  partially  responsible  for  the  energy  he 
has  generated.   And  as  he  becomes  involved  in  various  activites,  en- 
ergy is  continuously  renewed,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  freedom  to 
act  and  to  think  is  sustained. 

The  first  response  to  freedom  is  generally  to  spread  one's  en- 
ergy over  a  rather  wide  area.   We  circulate  among  a  wide  variety  of 
groups.   We  expand  the  scope  of  our  associations  continuously.    We 
extend  our  activities.   We  stretch  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  do  some 
things  which  are  partially  or  even  completely  foreign  to  our  so-called 
normal  tendency  to  behave  in  thus-and-such  a  fashion.   We  try  first 
this,  and  then  that.   In  short,  we  initiate  the  process  of  diffusion. 

Now,  no  single  individual  can  initiate  the  process  of  diffusion. ' 
For  it  should  be  plain  that  the  dispersive  activities  we  have  just  de- 
scribed would  not  be  tolerated  except  in  a  group  which  had  reached  a 
high  level  of  freedom  and  permissiveness.   In  other  words,  it  is  the 
group  that  is  responsible  for  initiating  the  processes  involved  in  the 
development  of  freedom  and  permissiveness.   Since  the  group  is  re- 
sponsible, we  assume  that  there  are  implications  for  organization 
which  will  most  effectively  produce  the  desired  results. 
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Implications  for  Organization 

How,  then,  does  the  group  organize  itself  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  process  of  facilitating?    What  organizational  procedures 
and  arrangements  are  suggested  by  the  requirement  that  facilitating 
means  setting  free  or  relieving?    That  facilitating  means  initiating 
the  process  of  diffusion? 

The  requirements  of  the  process  of  facilitating  can  be  met  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  ranging  in  degree  of  formality  and  in  the  number  of 
persons  directly  involved.   We  describe  below  two  different  approaches. 

The  Informal  Approach 

In  one  institution  it  is  quite  general  practice  for  some  of  the 
working  committees  to  have  special  sessions  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  extent  to  which  each  person  assisted  in 
facilitating  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  In  such  sessions  everyone 
contributes  to  a  frank  appraisal  of  procedures  used  by  each  person 
and  the  group  as  a  whole.   The  following  excerpts  from  a  field  report 
illustrates  the  procedure. 

We  had  a  faculty  meeting  to  discuss  a  committee  recom- 
mendation regarding  ways  to  evaluate  our  experimental  program 
as  a  step  toward  making  some  revisions.   Following  the  faculty 
meeting,  the  committee  that  made  the  recommendations  and 
several  interested  colleagues  got  together  informally  to  talk 
about  procedures  used  in  the  faculty  meeting.   In  this  informal 
meeting,  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

* K  we  had  made  a  recording  and  had  played  back  what  was 
said  by  the  committee  in  this  faculty  meeting,  surely  we  would 
have  concluded  that  the  committee  members  were  trying  to  sell 
something." 

"The  committee  members  certainly  were  on  the  defensive 
when  any  critical  comment  was  made  regarding  a  recommen- 
dation." 

"Why  were  the  committee  members  on  the  defensive?** 

"Because  in  the  very  beginning  some  members  of  the 
faculty  attacked  some  parts  of  the  report." 

"But  aren't  we  free  to  say  what  we  want  to?" 

"Yes,  but  we  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  our  choice  of 
words." 

"I  don't  agree.   We  shouldn't  have  to  count  ten  before  we 
react  to  what  is  said  in  a  meeting." 
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"Well,  then,  how  can  we  best  work  toward  real  freedom 
of  expression?" 

In  the  foregoing  account,  we  have  a  number  of  problems  relating 
to  ways  of  facilitating  freedom  of  thought  and  action.   In  this  instance 
a  working  committee  and  other  interested  faculty  members  undertake 
to  identify  such  problems  and  to  invent  ways  of  working  toward  their 
solution.   The  organizing  process  is  that  of  bringing  together  the  mem- 
bers of  an  active  group  and  others  interested  to  work  on  common 
problems  relating  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action.    The  product  of 
such  an  organizing  process  is  a  social  unit— the  small  group— each 
member  of  which  has  a  similar  and  equal  responsibility  to  achieve  the 
desired  results.    In  such  a  small  group  there  is  frequently  no  one  who 
serves  as  chairman,  for  each  person  assumes  leadership  responsi- 
bility as  needed.   In  order  to  have  records  to  serve  as  guides  for  later 
action,  a  recorder  is  usually  selected— frequently  a  different  person 
for  each  session. 

The  Formal  Approach 

In  the  formal  approach  some  small  group  is  designated  by  the 
faculty  as  a  facilitating  agency.   In  one  institution  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee, elected  by  the  faculty,  serves  as  the  agency  for  promoting  the 
facilitating  process.   The  curriculum  committee,  in  defining  its  func- 
tions as  determined  and  understood  by  the  faculty,  said: 

1.  Our  function  is  to  facilitate  the  process  of  cooperative  plan- 
ning: pooling  of  ideas,  combining  of  ideas,  and  integrating 
plans  for  future  testing. 

2.  Our  function  is  to  facilitate  the  process  of  getting  action  on 
plans  made  by  a  cooperating  group:  (a)  Removing  obstacles 
which  tend  to  discourage  the  fullest  possible  exploration  of 
and  experimentation  with  plans;  (b)  Developing  attitudes  im- 
portant to  the  creative  testing  of  plans;  willingness  and 
courage  to  try  new  and  different  ways  of  doing  things, 
"dreaming*  without  being  embarrassed,  making  mistakes 
and  recognizing  their  learning  values,  being  confused  without 
becoming  disintegrated  personally;  (c)  Using  resources 
available  and  needed  for  giving  an  experiment  a  real  trial; 
(d)  Providing  facilities  needed  for  carrying  out  plans;  and(e) 
Providing  flexibility  in  action  programs. 

3.  Our  function  is  to  facilitate  the  process  of  evaluation:  (a) 
Encouraging  self-evaluation;  (b)  Providing  ways  of  consoli- 
dating and  capitalizing  upon  gains  made  in  individual  and 
group  study  and  action,  (c)  Encouraging  varied  and  positive 
attacks  upon  problems  encountered  in  developing  situations, 
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(d)  Encouraging  the  individual  and  the  group  continuously  to 
improve  upon  the  degree  of  success  of  specific  enterprises, 

(e)  Stimulating  the  individual  and  the  group  to  generalize 
upon  experiences  so  that  subsequent  actions  may  be  increas- 
ingly controlled  by  insights  gained  and  recognized  as  funda- 
mental for  future  planning  and  experimentation,  and  (f)  De- 
veloping attitudes  of  tentative  acceptance  of  learnings:  the 
tendency  to  make  critical  and  positive  appraisal  of  actions 
and  their  results,  the  tendency  to  seek  many  different  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  the  willingness  and  desire  to  avoid  be- 
ing on  the  defensive. 

A  committee  which  undertakes  the  responsibilities  outlined 
above  is  primarily  concerned  with  procedures  that  will  promote  the 
processes  of  freeing  and  relieving  everyone  and  of  diffusion.    A  com- 
mittee with  such  responsibilities  is  more  concerned  with  process  than 
product.   More  precisely,  such  a  committee  has  the  special  responsi- 
bility of  assisting  the  faculty  in  inventing  procedures  which  will  make 
it  increasingly  easy  for  everyone  to  think  and  act  freely.   Moreover, 
such  a  committee  is  in  a  genuine  sense  the  watch-dog  for  the  faculty, 
seeing  to  it  that  every  person  in  the  institution  is  gaining  personal 
and  professional  freedom  necessary  for  creative  work. 

Freedom,  as  we  have  said,  connotes  diffusion  or  dispersive  ac- 
tivity.  When  an  agency  in  the  institution  promotes  dispersive  activity, 
there  is  need  eventually  for  bringing  together  in  a  functional,  harmon- 
ious relationship  the  different  activities.  Here  we  refer  to  the  process 
of  coordinating. 

Coordinating 

We  wish  to  make  at  the  outset  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
processes  of  coordinating  and  facilitating.   Facilitating,  as  we  have 
said,  is  basically  a  process  of  spreading  out,  whereas  coordinating  is 
a  method  of  bringing  together.   Both  processes  are  essential  to  effec- 
tive group  organization,  but  they  must  be  constantly  differentiated, 
especially  when  the  same  committee  assumes  both  functions,  as  when 
a  curriculum  committee  is  both  a  facilitating  and  a  coordinating  agen- 
cy in  the  institution.   Some  of  the  important  distinctions  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  clear  in  our  subsequent  analysis  of  the  process  of  co- 
ordinating. 

We  get  some  idea  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the  coordinating 
process  from  an  examination  of  the  following  field  report  on  the  or- 
ganization of  a  faculty  to  bring  about  change. 

The  staff  recognized  the  need  for  flexibility  in  its  organ- 
ization if  a  process  of  curricular  change  consistent  with  the 
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basic  assumptions  it  held  were  to  develop.   Only  through  such 
flexibility  is  it  possible  for  the  individual  participant  to  identify 
himself  with  the  process  and  thereby  to  make  his  unique  con- 
tributions.  Too,  this  implies  an  obligation  to  keep  the  boundaries 
between  sub-groups  fluid,  permitting  and  encouraging  members 
to  shift  from  one  to  the  other  as  new  interests  emerge  or  new 
problems  are  discovered.   The  traditional  pattern  of  setting  up 
five  or  six  committees  to  function  with  the  same  membership 
throughout  the  period  of  change  clearly  does  not  carry  out  this 
obligation. 

A  need  concomitant  to  the  need  for  flexibility  is  cohesive- 
ness.   Without  this  quality  of  organization,  there  is  much  wasted 
time  and  energy,  and  group  thinking  moves  forward  only  with 
the  greatest  of  difficulty.   A  sense  of  direction  is  lacking.   Co- 
hesiveness  seems  to  involve,  among  other  things:  (1)  a  use  of  a 
tentative  agenda  of  problems  to  be  tackled  next  by  the  group— but 
an  agenda  sensitive  to  change  as  the  course  of  group  thinking 
suggests  intelligent  direction,  (2)  an  accurate  recording  and 
analysis  of  what  has  developed  before  in  the  group  decisions 
reached,  plans  made,  and  the  like,  (3)  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  participants  to  alter  plans  and  organization  in  the  light  of 
new  data  discovered,  and  (4)  a  wide  use  of  the  entire  group  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  to  help  facilitate  a  cross-fertilization  of 
thinking  among  individual  members  and  among  the  various  sub- 
groups. 

When  this  faculty  provided  for  flexibility,  fluidity,  and  shifting 
from  group  to  group,  an  effort  was  made  to  promote  the  process  of 
facilitating.   The  emphasis  on  cohesiveness  represents  a  desire  to 
bring  about  a  coordination  of  activities.    Cohesiveness,  of  course,  is 
the  product  of  coordinating. 

If  cohesiveness  is  the  product,  what  is  involved  in  the  process 
of  coordinating?  We  identify  three  processes  involved  in  coordinat- 
ing: (1)  Relating,  (2)  Uniting,  and  (3)  Ordering.  Each  of  three  proc- 
esses will  be  examined  with  special  reference  to  ways  of  organizing 
for  work  to  promote  participation. 


Relating 

To  relate  is  to  place  in  harmonious  or  reciprocal  relation.    To 
develop  a  harmonious  or  reciprocal  relationship  is  to  become  involved 
in  the  process  of  referring  back  to  something  or  a  person  or  group. 
To  refer  back  to  something  or  some  individual  or  group  in  the  interest 
of  developing  a  harmonious  relationship  is  to  encourage  interdepend- 
ence. 
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When  we  place  some  thing  in  a  harmonious  relationship,  we  sup- 
ply, for  example,  the  equipment,  materials,  space,  and  working  con- 
ditions considered  essential  for  an  adequate  testing  of  a  specific  plan. 
When  we  place  some  individuals  or  groups  in  a  harmonious  relation- 
ship, we  organize  ourselves  so  as  to  provide  for  keeping  "the  bound- 
aries between  sub-groups  fluid."    Such  relationships  were  developed 
in  one  institution,  for  according  to  its  report: 

Opportunity  was  provided  for  each  individual  to  make  con- 
tributions and  suggestions  to  any  or  all  study  groups. 

The  Committee  of  Representatives  met  on  several  occa- 
sions to  provide  for  coordination  of  the  various  studies  under 
way  and  to  take  steps  to  avoid  overlapping  of  efforts  among  the 
groups. 

The  problem  of  overlapping  in  this  institution  was  met  in  several 
ways.    Some  committees  held  joint  meetings  from  time  to  time,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  relationships  were  reciprocal.   We  note,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  committee  making  a  study  of  the  laboratory  school  as 
a  facility  in  the  total  teacher  education  program  worked  with  another 
group  on  a  special  problem. 

The  standing  health  committee  of  the  school  worked  with 
our  group  in  an  analysis  of  health  conditions  and  the  health  pro- 
gram. 

The  same  committee  studying  the  laboratory  school  as  a  facility 
recognized  other  relationships,  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Laboratory  School  has  been  left 
until  last,  because  recommended  changes  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  studies  made  by  this  group  as  well  as  on  the  basis 
of  others  being  made. 

The  actual  working  philosophy  of  the  school,  and  the  re- 
lationships with  the  city  school  and  college  are  a  part  of  this 
picture,  but  these  are  being  considered  by  other  groups,  so  have 
been  stricken  from  our  agenda  for  the  time  being. 

Ours  is  a  rather  extensive  and  definite  job.   If  any  other 
person  would  like  to  join  our  group  or  has  a  class  that  might 
profit  through  work  in  the  field,  we  will  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance. 

Implicit  in  the  foregoing  is  the  process  of  referring  back  to  in- 
dividual and  groups  as  functional  relationships  are  identified  in  the 
course  of  group  study  and  action.   The  ref erring-back  process  was 
facilitated  in  the  institution  reporting  above  through  the  keeping  of 
written  records  of  group  study  and  through  an  organizational  arrange- 
ment that  encouraged  participation  in  the  total  study  program. 
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Progress  reports  were  made  by  the  coordinator  to  all 
those  persons  participating  in  the  study  as  well  as  to  other  in- 
terested college  personnel. 

The  study  groups  were  invited  to  present  their  progress 
reports  to  the  college  faculty. 

The  faculty  was  apparently  quite  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
creating  a  situation  in  which  interdependence  characterized  both 
thought  and  action.   For  at  the  outset,  the  Committee  of  Representa- 
tives suggested: 

That  we  spend  some  time  in  total  group  meetings  discuss- 
ing these  problems.   (Six  problem  areas  were  identified.) 

That  we  add  to  the  list  other  problems  suggested. 

That  we  try  to  develop  a  community  of  understanding  re- 
garding each  of  the  areas  finally  selected  for  study. 

That,  at  the  desirable  point  in  our  work,  smaller  groups 
take  responsibility  for  exploring  selected  problems. 

To  develop  a  community  of  understanding  is  to  work  toward  the 
development  of  cohesiveness  and  unity— another  aspect  of  the  process 
of  coordinating. 


Uniting 

To  unite  is  to  combine  in  order  to  insure  cooperation  of  appro- 
priate parts  of  or  reactions  in  a  situation.    Uniting,  then,  on  the  in- 
tellectual level,  is  a  process  of  developing  a  common  bond  which  has 
the  power  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  cooperating  individuals. 
Several  persons  may,  for  instance,  develop  a  common  bond  through 
the  definition  of  specific  functions,  as  when  a  faculty  says: 

1.  We  conceive  our  function  to  be  one  of  studying  the  various 
phases  of  the  college  curriculum  that  have  to  do  with  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences. 

2.  We  conceive  our  function  to  be  that  of  making  recommenda- 
tions as  a  result  of  careful  study  to  the  policy -forming  groups 
of  the  college  personnel. 

This  faculty  immediately  recognized  the  need  for  coordination, 
and  proceeded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  uniting  process. 

A  study  program  was  initiated  .  .  .  with  the  Laboratory 
School  teachers,  both  elementary  and  secondary.    The  particular 
aspects  of  the  program  being  studied  were  defined  as  a  result  of 
a  rather  detailed  problem  census  in  that  group.    As  problems 
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were  defined,  those  persons  interested  joined  small  groups 
to  do  intensive  study. 

Once  individuals  initiate  cooperative  study  and  action,  there  is 
need  to  bring  some  order  or  design  for  working  into  the  situation. 


Ordering 

A  design  for  working  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  requirements 
of  a  given  situation.   The  following  outline*  of  steps  taken  in  one  in- 
stitution is  an  illustration  of  an  organizational  design  which  represents 
a  way  of  promoting  effective  cooperative  participation. 

First  Step 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1947  the  Coordinator  of  Elementary 
Education  and  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching  called  together 
the  staff  of  the  Laboratory  School  and  members  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  cur- 
rent problems  and  issues  in  the  preservice  education  of  teachers. 
This  meeting  was  the  first  in  a  series  .  .  . 

At  this  first  meeting  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  study  of 
professional  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  education  recent- 
ly completed  by  a  committee  for  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  was  presented  to  the  group.   The  discussion 
which  followed  was  reported  back  to  the  staff  in  mimeograph 
form. 

Four  problems  were  mentioned  as  being  concerns  of 
many  staff  members:  (1)  The  overloading  of  students'  schedules 
during  the  period  of  time  when  they  are  engaged  in  student  teach- 
ing activities,  (2)  A  college  rule  which  permits  a  student  to  take 
as  much  work  as  he  desires  during  his  final  year  under  specified 
conditions,  (3)  The  lack  of  attention  given  to  the  problem  of 
readiness  for  student  teaching,  and  (4)  The  needfor  more  sympa- 
thetic and  careful  counseling  of  students  during  periods  when 
they  are  making  professional  choices. 

The  foregoing  problems  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  large 
issue  of  inadequate  coordination  between  the  college  staff  and 
the  Laboratory  School  staff.   The  consensus  of  the  group  seemed 
to  be:  (1)  That  we  should  spend  more  time  in  study  of  what  our 
problems  actually  are,  (2)  That  both  elementary  and  secondary 
staff  members  participate  in  the  study,  and  (3)  That  we  continue  to 
meet  as  a  total  group  at  present. 


*  Adapted  from  a  field  report. 
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Second  Step 

On  October  27,  1947  the  entire  staff  met  again.   Additional 
problems  were  listed. 

The  major  portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  determining 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  continuation  of  the  study,  with  these 
suggestions: 

1.  Each  staff  member  study  himself  and  the  way  he  oper- 
ates in  the  total  college  program— his  classroom  teach- 
ing, study  of  children  and  youth,  and  work  with  college 
students. 

2.  Break  down  into  smaller  groups  for  intensive  study  at 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  process. 

3.  Select  a  committee  to  make  recommendations. 

4.  Work  on  two  or  three  smaller  problems  and  really  do 
something  with  solving  them  before  going  on  to  other 
problems. 

5.  Have  whole  group  meet  again  to  organize  problems  and 
suggest  ways  of  working  on  them. 

Third  Step 

A  committee,  called  a  Committee  of  Representatives,  was 
selected  to  make  recommendations.    The  Committee  included: 
Director  of  Student  Teaching;  Assistant  Director  of  Student 
Teaching;  Coordinator  of  Personnel  Services;  Representatives 
from  Education  Department,  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  and 
each  level  of  the  Laboratory  School;  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Ed- 
ucation who  served  as  chairman. 

Fourth  Step 

The  Committee  of  Representatives,  after  meeting  several 
times,  made  some  recommendations  to  the  staff  at  a  general 
meeting  on  November  10,  1947. 

Six  problems  were  isolated  for  study.  The  Committee  sub* 
mitted  these  to  the  total  group  for  two  purposes:  (1)  To  have  the 
group  enlarge  upon  problems  suggested  which  seemed  to  be  im- 
portant, (2)  To  have  the  group  eliminate  any  problems  which 
seemed  unimportant,  and  (3)  To  have  the  faculty  add  to  the  list 
any  problems  which  the  Committee  of  Representatives  might 
have  overlooked. 
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Fifth  Step 

As  the  outcome  of  the  two  staff  meetings,  a  list  of  six 
problems  was  submitted  to  all  participating  members  with  the 
request  that  each  individual  select  a  problem  on  which  he  would 
like  to  work  for  the  year.  Opportunity  was  provided  for  three 
choices. 

Sixth  Step 

Results  of  the  process  of  choosing  problems  for  study  re- 
vealed that  two  of  the  six  problems  listed  seemed  to  overlap. 
These  were  subsequently  merged.   Hence,  five  study  groups  were 
organized  on  the  basis  of  choices. 

Seventh  Step 

Each  of  the  five  study  groups  selected  a  chairman  and 
launched  a  program  of  study,  including:  further  definition  of 
the  problem,  collection  of  pertinent  data,  study  of  practices  in 
other  institutions,  perusal  of  current  publications,  and  writing 
a  final  report  of  the  results  of  their  work  including  recommen- 
dations for  action  and/or  for  further  study. 

Subsequent  Steps 

The  Committee  of  Representatives  met  on  several  occa- 
sions to  provide  for  coordination  of  the  various  studies. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the  participation  in  the 
study. 

Some  study  groups  were  merged  as  needed. 

Periodically,  summary  reports  of  the  work  in  each  study 
group  were  made  to  the  total  staff. 

Detailed  study  group  reports  were  prepared  and  published 
in  a  progress  report  in  September,  1948. 

The  design  for  working,  given  above,  is  obviously  the  result  of 
the  process  of  ordering,  or  arranging  methodically  and  harmoniously. 
A  design  for  a  study  program  would  undoubtedly  be  different  from  an 
organizational  arrangement  for  an  action  program.   Each  situation, 
whether  it  be  study,  action,  or  study-action,  would  call  for  a  different 
design  for  working.   Furthermore,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  requirements  of  a  changing  situation,  we  recognize  the  need  for 
making  continuous  adjustment  in  organization. 

One  other  observation  is  worth  consideration  when  we  study  the 
implications  of  coordination  and  facilitation  for  organization.   Here 
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we  refer  to  the  important  principle,  clearly  defined  by  one  faculty, 
that: 

The  organization  of  the  group  should  provide  for  maximum 
flexibility  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  cohesiveness  necessary 
to  forward  group  thinking  and  planning. 

Thus,  we  cannot  separate  the  processes  of  facilitating  and  co- 
ordinating.  At  one  time  we  need  to  spread  activity;  at  another  time, 
bring  activity  into  harmonious  and  functional  relationship.   In  one 
phase  of  our  group  work,  there  may  be  need  to  promote  diffusion;  in 
another  phase,  to  bring  about  unity  and  togetherness.   For  the  spread- 
ing out  and  for  the  bringing  together  processes,  different  organization- 
al procedures  are  required. 

One  final  word  of  warning:  We  do  not  usually  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate-bring together— first  or  too  early  in  group  work,  for  if  we 
do  we  are  likely  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  coordinate.   We  usually 
initiate  the  process  of  facilitation— spreading  out— first,  in  order  to 
have  something  to  coordinate.   In  other  words,  we  need  first  to  engage 
in  a  great  deal  of  free  thinking  and  acting  before  we  can  produce  some- 
thing which  is  worth  coordinating.   Hence,  the  freedom  to  accumulate 
experience  is  essential,  and  it  is  this  accumulation  of  experience  which 
is  the  stuff  we  use  when  we  set  about  to  coordinate.   We  deduce  from 
this,  then,  that  we  should  warn  ourselves  against  the  danger  of  organ- 
izing too  soon,  lest  the  organizational  process  and  structure  stifle 
freedom  of  thought  and  action.   It  is  only  in  respect  to  this  danger  that 
we  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  discussion  on  coordinating  that  a  clear 
distinction  should  be  made  between  facilitating  and  coordinating.   Ac- 
tually each  process  reinforces  the  other,  if  properly  used  and  wisely 
timed. 

The  proper  and  wise  use  of  the  processes  of  facilitation  and  co- 
ordination prepares  the  way  for  effective  utilization  of  the  process  of 
administration. 

Administrating 

We  have  deliberately  left  for  last  in  our  consideration  of  ways 
of  organizing  for  effective  participation  a  study  of  the  process  of  ad- 
ministrating,  The  reasons  for  postponing  discussion  of  administrating 
are  probably  obvious.   In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  administrate  until 
we  have  something  to  administrate.   That  something  grows  out  of  the 
processes  of  coordination,  which,  in  turn,  springs  from  needs  identi- 
fied in  connection  with  the  process  of  facilitation.  In  the  second  place, 
the  process  of  administrating  is  a  response  to  function  defined  by  the 
requirements  of  the  group  situation. 
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That  the  process  of  administrating  is  a  response  to  group- 
defined  function  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  following  statement  formu- 
lated by  a  faculty  working  on  change  in  teacher  education. 

Frequently  curricular  change  in  teacher  education  has 
been  the  result  of  a  process  limited  by  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  full  scope  of  that  process.   In  such  instances,  democratic 
group  planning  is  often  conceived  as  being  only  the  method  for 
arriving  at  the  experiences  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  and 
for  designing  its  structure.   The  basic  role  of  the  group  in  im- 
plementing this  curriculum  through  the  creation  of  necessary 
policies  has  not  been  clarified. 

Cognizant  of  this  fact,  the  staff  attempted  to  extend  its 
role  in  the  process  to  include  those  phases  of  planning  the  pro- 
gram that  in  a  more  traditional  situation  might  have  been  termed 
"policy  making."    In  effect,  this  wider  view  made  the  creation  of 
policy  an  integral  part  of  the  total  process. 

Administration  of  the  proposed  program  is,  in  this  rela- 
tionship, no  longer  something  apart  from  the  group  planning  and 
thinking  responsible  for  its  development.   Rather,  new  policies 
evolve  as  the  curriculum  itself  grows.   The  advantages  of  a 
process  that  respects  this  relationship  are  clear  to  those  who 
have  faced  the  situation  reflected  in  the  typical  reaction:  *  What's 
the  use  of  engaging  in  all  of  this  democratic  group  planning  when 
the  final  program  will  be  shaped  by  policies  we  have  not  made?" 
This  does  not  mean  however,  that  the  administrator  does  not 
have  a  distinct  role  to  play  in  the  process  in  our  situation.    This 
role  has  been  one  of  (1)  creating  the  conditions,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies  that  developed  in 
the  process  of  curricular  change,  (2)  clarifying  the  relationship 
of  policies  developed  to  those  of  the  larger  group— the  institu- 
tion of  which  the  school  is  a  part,  and  (3)  functioning  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  group  process. 

This  statement  defines  well  what  is  involved  in  the  process  of 
administrating.   The  process  is  one  of  establishing  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  best  meet  the  requirements  of  a  developing  situation. 
Obviously,  the  process  is  not  a  prerogative  of  some  status  officer;  it 
is  the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  the  group.  And  since  the  situa- 
tion indicates  what  is  to  be  done,  the  process  of  administrating  is 
initiated  when  a  group  knows  clearly  what  is  wanted  and  needed. 

All  three  processes— administrating,  coordinating,  and  facili- 
tating—are, of  course,  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  will  serve  little 
useful  purpose  unless  we  take  into  account  at  the  same  time  the  need 
for  communication.   Or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  three  processes 
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mentioned  here  will  be  effective  to  the  extent  to  which  not  only  partici- 
pation is  facilitated,  but  also  to  the  extent  to  which  communication  is 
promoted.   For  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  individual  who  attends 
many  meetings  can  do  so  without  communicating  in  a  genuine  sense. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  participation  from  communi- 
cation; each  strengthens  the  other  process,  provided,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  conscious  effort  to  bring  about  improvement  in  technique. 


Facilitating  Communication 

We  are  primarily  concerned  here  with  communication  as  an  or- 
ganizing principle.   Hence,  we  undertake  to  make  a  brief  analysis  of 
three  aspects  of  communication:  (1)  Calling  for  a  response  from  the 
other  person,  (2)  Taking  the  same  attitude  toward  the  other  person 
when  he  calls  for  a  response,  and  (3)  Adjusting  conduct  to  interaction 
in  the  situation 

Calling  for  a  Response 

If  we  are  in  a  genuine  sense  a  member  of  our  immediate  pro- 
fessional family,  and  that  professional  family  is  a  real  social  unit, 
we  make  our  daily  contribution  knowing  that  everyone  will  respond  in 
thus-and-such  a  fashion.   In  short,  any  contribution  we  make  will 
neither  surprise  nor  disturb  anyone. 

Thus,  when  the  athletic  director  of  the  college  suggests  that  the 
playground  for  the  laboratory  school  children  needs  improvement,  no 
one  is  surprised  or  disturbed,  at  least  those  who  are  members  of  the 
professional  family  of  the  laboratory  school.   The  faculty  of  the  labo- 
ratory school  has  experienced  the  playground  situation.   The  problem 
is  well  known.   And  when  the  athletic  director  makes  his  suggestion, 
the  faculty  warms  up  immediately.   The  response  which  the  athletic 
director  called  out  in  others  was  enthusiastically  receptive.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  socially  conscious  athletic  director  made  the  sug- 
gestion because  he  know  what  response  he  would  get.   His  suggestion 
fit  the  situation  because  there  was  a  community  of  understanding  re- 
specting playground  needs.   It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  suggestion 
would  be  received  with  "open  arms"  by  all  members  of  that  particular 
situation. 

Given  the  same  set  of  conditions:  a  faculty  group  controlled  by 
a  community  of  understanding,  our  colleague  may  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience with  a  suggestion  which  is  not  as  specific  as  the  playground 
idea.   For  instance,  the  suggestion  may  be  made  that  all  students  have 
more  direct  experiences  with  children.   The  person  who  makes  this 
suggestion  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  resistance  to  the 
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idea  does  so  because  he  knows  in  advance  that  the  response  called  out 
in  others  will  be  positive.   He  knows  this  because  he  has  been  made 
aware  through  communicating  processes  of  the  common  response  of 
his  group  to  this  particular  idea.   For,  obviously,  he  could  not  have 
expected  a  given  response  had  he  not  known  what  his  professional 
family  or  unit  thought  about  the  matter. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  happens,  of  course,  when  an  individual 
has  an  idea  which  is  rejected  by  a  group.   The  person  who  has  the 
particular  unpopular  idea  knows  how  the  group  will  respond  because 
the  members  of  the  unit  have  communicated  with  each  other.   When 
the  individual  with  the  unaccepted  idea  repeats  his  suggestion,  he  calls 
from  others  for  a  response  which  is  different  from  his  own.   His  re- 
sponse is  to  accept;  in  others,  to  reject. 

When  we  can  anticipate  a  response  or  set  of  responses  to  a 
given  situation,  we  have  achieved  considerable  skill  in  communicating 
with  others. 

Reacting  to  the  Other  Person's  Call  for  a  Response 

We  develop  skill  in  communicating  with  others  when  we  take 
the  same  attitude  toward  the  other  person  that  we  wish  he  would  take 
toward  us. 

Let  us  take  again  the  example  of  the  playground  problem.   And 
let  us  suppose  that  not  only  is  the  laboratory  school  faculty  involved, 
but  the  entire  institution.   In  such  a  situation,  the  athletic  director's 
suggestion  for  improvement  of  the  playground  may  not  be  readily  ac- 
cepted. 

An  administrative  officer  may  invite  a  response  to  his  reaction 
that  the  proposed  playground  improvement  project  is  too  expensive  in 
light  of  total  demands  made  upon  the  budget.   Another  administrative 
officer  may  call  for  a  response  to  his  thought  that  the  acquisition  of 
additional  playground  sites  involves  complex  legal  problems.   A  music 
specialist  may  ask  for  a  response  to  his  idea  that  there  should  be  less 
emphasis  on  playground  activity  and  more  on  recreation  broadly  con- 
ceived.  An  English  specialist  may  call  for  a  response  to  his  sugges- 
tion that  part  of  the  funds  intended  for  playground  improvement  be 
used  to  increase  the  number  of  books  in  the  children's  library  for 
recreational  reading. 

Now,  the  athletic  director,  if  he  is  skillful  in  reacting  to  the 
other  person's  call  for  a  response,  will  not  simply  reject  or  argue 
down  any  suggestion.    On  the  contrary,  he  will  take  the  role  of  the 
administrator  with  the  budget  problem,  of  the  officer  with  Ms  set  of 
legal  problems,  of  the  music  specialist  with  his  cluster  of  ideas  about 
a  broad  recreational  program,  of  the  English  expert  with  his  specific 
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set  of  ideas  relating  to  recreational  reading.  In  other  words,  he  will 
call  out  in  himself  the  same  attitudes  and  the  same  responses  as  are 
called  out  by  each  person  in  the  discussion.  And  then  he  will  proceed 
to  relate  his  original  suggestion  to  those  he  received  from  others, 
with,  of  course,  the  group  assisting  him.   This  obviously  calls  for  ad- 
justment of  original  ideas  and  conduct. 

Adjusting  to  the  Situation 

By  this  time  the  athletic  director  looks  at  the  playground  and  he 
sees  much  more  than  he  originally  did.   The  large  group  involved  in  a 
study  of  the  situation  likewise  changes  what  it  sees  when  it  looks  at 
the  playground.   As  a  consequence,  there  must  be  change  in  the  total 
situation. 

The  wise  group  will  define  the  new  situation  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible terms,  encompassing  the  total  requirements  as  now  seen.    But 
there  will  be  plenty  of  scope  for  creativity,  flexibility,  and  variation 
in  the  newly  defined  activity.   This  means,  of  course,  that  there  will 
be  more,  not  less,  freedom  to  respond  creatively.    This  cannot  be 
avoided  because  each  person's  horizon  has  expanded  through  the  proc- 
ess of  interaction. 

Implications  for  Organization 

Interaction  implies  the  use  of  language  or  some  form  of  symbol  - 
ization.   Language  suggests  organized  response.   Organized  response 
means  interchange  of  roles.   Role-taking  rests  on  cooperative  activity. 
Cooperation  infers  the  invention  of  organizational  structure  which  will 
insure  that  the  individual  members  of  a  group  can  act  with  increasing 
intelligence  by  taking  the  role  of  others. 

The  organizational  structure  should  be  so  designed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  individual  is  afforded  opportunity  to  reveal  a  given  set 
of  responses  to  a  particular  situation.   For  there  is  organization  in 
a  response  itself.    The  legal  side  of  the  playground  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  one  problem;  it  is  many  problems;  it  is  a  set  of  related 
problems;  and  the  set  of  problems  constitutes  an  organized  response. 
Similarly  with  the  other  aspects  of  the  playground  situation,  and  with 
any  problem  a  group  may  consider. 

Organization  is  called  for,  too,  when  we  bring  together  a  series 
of  clusters  of  problems  or  activities.  And  the  relatedness  of  various 
clusters  of  problems  or  activities  is  seen  through  the  process  of  com- 
munication.  Thus,  communication  is  an  important  organizing  prin- 
ciple. 
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Summary 

The  organizing  process  requires  that  the  group  assume  respon- 
sibility for:  (1)  Meeting  the  requirements  of  a  given  situation,  (2) 
Facilitating  participation,  and  (3)  Facilitating  communication. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  a  given  situation  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count: (1)  The  objective  content  of  the  situation,  (2)  The  subjective 
content  of  the  situation,  and  (3)  The  multiple  requirements  which  rep- 
resent more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  the  total  situation. 

Three  organizing  processes  are  involved  in  facilitating  partici- 
pation: (1)  Facilitating,  (2)  Coordinating,  and  (3)  Administrating. 
Facilitating  is  basically  a  process  of  setting  free  or  relieving  from 
burden  or  encumbrance  by  some  action  and  of  encouraging  diffusion. 
Coordinating  is  a  process  of  bringing  together.   Administrating  is  a 
method  of  establishing. 

Three  aspects  of  communication  have  special  significance  for 
organization:  (1)  Calling  for  a  response  from  the  other  person,  (2) 
Taking  the  same  attitude  toward  the  other  person  when  he  calls  for  a 
response,  and  (3)  Adjusting  conduct  to  interaction  in  the  situation. 
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ARTICLES 

Bartlett,  Edward  R.    "Democracy  in  Faculty  Relations."    The  Journal 
of  Higher  Education,  17:136-40,  March  1946. 

A  general  description  of  the  democratic  facility  organization  at 
DePauw  University  is  followed  by  an  account  of  how  the  college 
engaged  in  a  post-war  program  revision.    Aside  from  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  organization  the  writer  lays  stress 
on  the  morale  of  the  faculty.    The  fact  that  decisions  that  affected 
them  were  made  cooperatively  and  that  channels  of  communica- 
tion were  always  open  created  a  new  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
faculty  group.    Not  only  did  this  serve  to  break  down  depart- 
mental isolation  but  the  contact  with  others  gave  faculty  mem- 
bers a  deeper  insight  into  the  inter-relatedness  of  their  own 
specialized  fields. 

Bishop,  Clifford.    "A  College  Cooperates  in  Formulating  its  Objec- 
tives.*   Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  36:45-53, 
January  1950. 

The  faculty  council  at  Northwest  Missouri  State  College  selected 
five  areas  for  study  towards  improving  the  program  of  teacher 
education.    The  Objectives  Committee  was  formed  by  volunteers 
from  the  faculty  and  undertook  a  revision  of  already  existing 
objectives.    Armed  with  these  the  committee  contacted  depart- 
ment chairmen,  faculty  members,  students,  and  alumni;  studied 
objectives  of  similar  institutions;  reviewed  the  professional  lit- 
erature; and  studied  the  current  objectives  of  the  college.  From 
these  sources  the  committee  derived  new  objectives  which  they 
submitted  to  the  total  faculty  for  evaluation.   Revised,  corrected, 
and  edited,  the  list  was  recommended  by  the  Faculty  Council  to 
the  total  faculty  for  adoption.    The  faculty  was  given  a  period  of 
three  months  to  study  the  objectives  and  ultimately  they  were 
accepted  with  minor  changes. 

"Education  of  Teachers  in  New  College."    Teachers  College  Record, 
37:1-73,  October  1936. 
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Although  the  intent  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  results  of 
planning  for  New  College  rather  than  how  planning  was  done 
there  is  throughout  by  implication  descriptions  of  the  process 
by  which  the  faculty  at  Teachers  College  organized  and  planned 
the  unique  curriculum.   For  a  year  (1931-1932)  at  weekly  staff 
meetings  the  plans  were  discussed  and  although  the  personnel 
represented  at  these  meetings  varied  from  week  to  week  accord- 
ing to  the  topic  under  consideration,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
every  department  in  the  college  had  had  a  part  in  planning.  The 
first  chapter,  "The  First  Four  Years,"  contains  the  most  direct 
references  to  faculty  planning.   After  the  program  was  under 
way  weekly  faculty  meeting  were  attended  not  only  by  faculty 
members  but  by  graduate  students  at  Teachers  College  and  a 
few  New  College  students  themselves. 

Henderson,  Kenneth  B.  and  Brown,  Edward.    "Student  Participation  in 
Determining  College  Policy."    The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education. 
1:299-301,  December  1950. 

Student  participation  in  coUege  policy  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois first  started  when  a  group  of  students  went  to  the  Dean  with 
suggestions  for  improving  the  college  program.   Shortly  there- 
after a  faculty  committee  was  formed  with  the  title  of  "The  Com- 
mittee for  Utilizing  Considered  Student  Opinion  in  Determining 
College  Policy."   From  this  group  came  the  plans  for  a  student 
Forum  which  would  make  recommendations  to  the  faculty.   De- 
scribed in  this  article  are  examples  of  these  recommendations 
and  how  these  were  dealt  with  by  faculty-student  cooperation. 
This  article  concludes  with  a  frank  presentation  of  difficulties 
and  merits  of  this  kind  of  program  as  a  means  for  promoting 
change. 

Hullfish,  H.  Gordon.    "A  Faculty  Approaches  Planning."    The  Journal 
for  Higher  Education,  15:299-303,  June  1944. 

The  University  Postwar  Committee,  appointed  by  the  president 
of  Ohio  State,  had  among  its  responsibilities  that  of  formulating 
specific  proposals  for  a  revised  curriculum  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  returning  servicemen.   The  Conference  Committee  was 
also  formed  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  bringing  outstanding 
people  from  many  areas  to  discuss  problems  of  education.    The 
article  culminates  in  a  description  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  two  committees  in  arranging  a  two -day  conference  involving 
lay-faculty  planning  for  a  better  college  program. 

Jamison,  O.  G.  and  Hardaway,  C.  W.   "Report  of  an  Evaluation  and  Re- 
organization of  the  Professional  Education  Curriculum."    The 
Teachers  College  Journal,  21:120-21,  135-36,  May-June  1950. 
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The  faculty  of  the  department  of  education  of  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  administered  questionnaires  to  all  seniors  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  their  college  experience  in  terms  of 
duplication  and  repetition  of  course  material,  value  of  courses, 
and  harmony  between  theory  and  practice.   As  a  result  the  facul- 
ty group  decided  to  meet  throughout  the  year  to:  (1)  Re-examine 
and  set  up  objectives  of  the  education  department,  (2)  Decide  what 
experiences  would  best  meet  these  objectives,  and  (3)  Decide  what 
course  reorganization  was  therefore  indicated  so  that  all  work 
would  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  students*   Two  hour  dis- 
cussion sessions  were  held  throughout  the  first  year  and  in  the 
meantime  staff  members  met  together  by  departments  to  discuss 
ways  of  avoiding  repetition  and  overlap  and  come  to  common 
agreement  on  emphases  in  their  work. 

Kopel,  D.,  Wattenberg,  W,  and  Deboer,  J.    "Curriculum  Reconstruction 
at  the  Chicago  Teachers  College. *   Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  25:597-607.   November  1939. 

This  description  of  a  curriculum  revision  program  is  noteworthy 
in  that  it  represents  one  of  the  first  accounts  of  the  process  of 
curriculum  improvement  in  the  magazine  literature.   Faced  with 
the  task  of  changing  over  from  a  three  to  four  year  program  the 
committee  in  charge  of  developing  plans  studied  extensively  cur- 
ricular  changes  in  other  colleges.    Then  with  the  help  of  the  en- 
tire faculty  a  list  was  prepared  of  the  activities  in  which  a 
teacher  must  be  able  to  engage  successfully  as  teacher  and  citi- 
zen.  A  committee  of  department  heads  met  to  compile,  organize, 
condense  and  edit  these  items  and  in  its  final  form  130  items 
were  used  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  new  experiences  in  the 
program. 

Lindsey,  Margaret.  *The  Coordinator  of  Professional  Education.* 
The  Teachers  College  Journal,  21:114-15,  131-32,  May-June 
1950. 

The  process  of  improving  the  integration  of  all  parts  of  the 
teacher  education  program  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  is 
reported  in  this  article.   The  Laboratory  School  faculty  was 
chosen  as  a  key  group  to  initiate  the  program  of  coordination. 
Other  groups  were  soon  involved  and  a  professional  education 
committee  was  formed  with  representatives  from  every  area  of 
the  college  program.  Sub-groups  were  organized  only  when 
some  problem  arose  demanding  immediate  action. 

McAllister,  Jane  E.   "A  Teachers  College  Studies  its  Curriculum/ 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  30:165-74,  March 
1944. 
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This  article  describes  a  first  year  of  a  concentrated  curriculum 
revision  at  Miner  Teachers  College  in  Washington,  D.  C.   A 
"softening  up"  process  during  the  year  previous  to  the  "main 
attack"  was  led  by  a  committee  on  objectives  appointed  by  the 
president.   Its  task  was  to  encourage  the  entire  faculty  to  ex- 
amine the  objectives  and  philosophy  of  the  college  and  then  to 
pull  these  together  and  summarize  for  the  college  as  a  whole. 
Following  this  preliminary  effort  the  president  appointed  a  cur- 
riculum committee  composed  of  representatives  from  each  de- 
partment which  was  to  serve  for  two  years  and  report  at  inter- 
vals its  progress  to  the  faculty.   The  committee  accomplished 
most  of  its  work  through  the  use  of  sub-groups  and  included  in 
this  article  are  examples  of  the  type  of  reports,  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations made  to  the  faculty. 

Macomber,  F.  G.    "A  Core  Program  in  Teacher  Education."    Educa- 
tional Leadership,  7:87-91,  November  1949. 

The  faculty  of  Drake  University's  College  of  Education  was  con- 
cerned with  initiating  a  core  program  for  the  purpose  of  better 
*  practicing  what  we  were  preaching."   During  the  first  year  the 
faculty  group  clarified  its  own  educational  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives, determined  the  kinds  of  learnings  that  might  lead  to  these 
objectives,  and  then  developed  a  plan  of  organization  that  would 
provide  for  these  learnings.   During  the  second  year  two  experi- 
mental groups  were  organized  and  these  became  five  the  follow- 
ing year.   It  was  agreed  that  the  program  should  be  developed 
gradually  and  experimentally  to  avoid  the  risk  of  too  rapid  move- 
ment. 

Stone,  Charles  L.    "The  Dartmouth  Curriculum:  Unfinished  Business." 
The  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  8:295-99,  June  1947. 

Prescription  vs.  election,  general  education  vs.  specialization. 
These  crucial  issues  were  the  concern  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
faculty  as  they  agreed  to  think  through  again  their  program  of 
liberal  arts.   The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  circulated 
questionnaires  to  faculty  members  and  then  took  their  proposals 
to  department  heads  and  staff  personnel.   The  article  not  only 
charts  the  progress  made  in  revising  the  college  program  but  it 
also  describes  the  backward  steps  and  wrong  directions  taken, 

Vitarelli,  W.  V.,  Raup,  R.  B.  and  Smith,  B.  0.    tf Teachers  Help  to  Re- 
make a  Community.'*    Teachers  College  Record,  46:256-66, 
January  1945. 

In  the  first  few  pages  of  this  article  the  authors  report  in  gen- 
eral terms  how  a  teacher  preparing  institution  in  the  Piedmont 
section  of  northern  Georgia  increasingly  tried  to  make  a 
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difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  community.    The 
major  portion  of  this  article  describes  the  efforts  of  five  faculty 
members  with  their  students  to  take  more  aggressive  steps 
toward  materially  improving  the  lot  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  This  they  attempted  to  do  by  organizing  teacher,  farm 
workers  and  mill  hands.    The  authors  describe  their  efforts  to 
achieve  this  in  detail,  each  step  in  the  process  being  planned  in 
a  deliberate  and  scientifically  disciplined  manner.   The  article 
points  out  the  value  of  teaching  community,  leader  ship  by  actually 
involving  students  in  a  program  of  social  planning. 

Young,  L.  P.    "Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Community  Service/ 
Teachers  College  Record,  47:382-86,  March  1946. 

A  faculty  group  at  Keene  Teachers  College,  New  Hampshire, 
interested  in  re-evaluating  their  program  questioned  the  tradi- 
tional assumption  that  anything  taught  in  school  would  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  people  living  in  the  community.  What  evidence 
is  there,  they  asked,  to  support  this  contention?    The  lengthy 
discussions  at  faculty  and  small  group  meetings  that  followed 
resulted  in  plans  for  bringing  school  and  community  problems 
into  the  classroom  and  taking  classrooms  out  to  school  and  com- 
munity problems.   It  was  agreed  that  ways  of  measuring  the  re- 
sult should  be  devised  in  order  to  effectively  test  the  original 
assumption.    Each  college  instructor  examined  his  courses  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  to  what  extent  they  were  actually  im- 
proving the  teacher  as  a  person  and  as  a  potential  community 
leader. 
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American  Council  on  Education.   The  Improvement  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation.  Washington,  B.C.,  American  Council  on  Education, 
1946,  283p. 

This  story  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
in  improving  programs  of  teacher  education  combines  not  only 
descriptions  of  specific  changes  brought  about  but  also  the  proc- 
esses by  which  specific  changes  were  effected.   Although  in- 
dividual practices  in  the  twenty  participating  colleges  and  four- 
teen participating  public  school  systems  are  not  described,  the 
generalized  report  gives  a  summary  of  ways  of  working  to  in- 
itiate change.  A  frank  analysis  in  general  terms  of  some  of  the 
failures  encountered  and  an  evaluation  of  these  gives  added  in- 
sight into  the  process  of  change  in  the  cooperating  institutions. 
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The  detailed  summaries  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  five  chapters 
list  in  chronological  order  a  synthesis  of  the  work  as  described 
in  each  chapter. 

Armstrong,  W.  Earl,  Hollis,  Earnest  V.,  and  Davis,  Helen  E.    The 
College  and  Teacher  Education.   Washington,  D.C.,  American 
Council  on  Education,  1944,  Slip. 

The  descriptions  of  the  new  teacher  education  programs  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education 
are  replete  with  references  to  ways  of  working  and  the  process 
of  change  but  not  until  the  chapter  on  "Integration  and  the  Group 
Approach,"  do  the  authors  describe  specifically  how  various 
campuses  organized  and  worked  for  program  improvement. 
Western  Michigan  College  of  Education  concerned  itself  with 
group  process  and  used  a  comprehensive  all-out  attack  on  the 
entire  program.   Ohio  State  on  the  other  hand  concentrated  on 
making  an  intensive  thrust  at  the  point  thought  most  likely  to 
yield  returns. 

Boucher,  C.  S.,  and  Brumbaugh,  A.  J.    The  Chicago  College  Plan. 
Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940,  413p. 

The  development  of  the  program  of  general  education  up  to  1940 
is  described  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of  results  of  change. 
However  several  sections,  namely  those  on  faculty  development 
of  syllabi  for  college  courses,  the  work  toward  a  new  student 
guidance  program  and  the  revision  of  the  English  composition 
course,  contain  reports  on  how  the  faculty  worked  to  bring  about 
these  changes.   The  appendix  contains,  among  other  things,  sam- 
ples of  committee  work  and  reports  from  committees  and  facul- 
ty members  concerning  their  work  on  the  new  program. 

Cook,  Lloyd  Allen,  ed.  College  Programs  in  Inter  group  Relations. 
Washington,  B.C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1950,  36 5p. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  selected  twenty -four  col- 
leges to  participate  in  its  project  on  intergroup  relations.   Each 
institution  was  asked  to  assume  responsibility  for  some  project 
in  intergroup  relations  on  its  campus.   The  details  of  the  pro- 
grams developed  and  how  these  were  achieved  are  reported  in 
this  book  for  each  of  the  twenty -four  centers. 

Cooper,  R.  M.   Better  Colleges— Better  Teachers.   North  Central  As- 
sociation, (n.p.),  c!944,  167p. 

Backed  by  a  two  year  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board 
the  North  Central  Association  initiated  a  program  involving 
twenty- eight  liberal  arts  colleges  to  work  out  and  plan  general 
education  programs  in  teacher  education.   This  book  is  the  two 
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year  progress  report.    Chapter  H,  "The  Pursuit  of  Objectives/ 
and  Chapter  VIE,  "Working  with  College  Faculties/  are  unusual 
in  that  parallel  description  is  used  in  reporting  ways  of  working 
for  change  at  these  institutions.   This  method  of  writing  invites 
comparison  of  programs  but  repeatedly  the  author  cautions  that 
"liberal  arts  colleges  have  distinctive  personalities  and  what 
works  well  in  one  college  may  be  a  complete  failure  in  another.* 

Engleman,  F.  E.  and  Matthews,  J.  C.   Progress  Report  on  Seven 
Teachers  Colleges  Participating  in  the  Cooperative  Study  of_ 
Teacher  Education.   Prepared  for  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  and  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
(n.p.),  1941,  44p. 

This  interim  report  on  progress  made  in  program  improvement 
in  the  seven  state  teachers  colleges  involved  in  the  study,  con- 
tains illustrations  of  how  college  faculties  organized  for  change. 
For  each  of  seven  problem  areas  the  authors  generalize  what 
they  observed  in  terms  of  results  of  change  and  then  for  each 
problem  they  describe  the  method  by  which  one  particular  insti- 
tution is  attacking  this  problem.   The  detailed  program  described 
in  the  chapter,  "The  Total  Faculty  Approach/  spells  out  in  con- 
siderable detail  how  an  institution  worked  as  a  total  faculty  to 
effect  change  in  their  program. 

Evenden,  E.  S.  and  Butts,  R.  Freeman.   Columbia  University  Coopera- 
tive Program  for  the  Pre- Service  Education  of  Teachers.   New 
York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1942,  120p. 

Throughout  most  of  the  detailed  account  of  this  Field  Study  Proj- 
ect of  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  one  may  infer  the 
process  by  which  the  program  was  achieved.   In  the  concluding 
chapter  however,  appears  a  description  of  faculty  committee 
work,  student-faculty  evaluation  of  the  program  and  staff  prog- 
ress reports.   The  authors  also  assess  without  bias  the  credit 
and  debit  side  of  the  entire  cooperative  undertaking. 

Heaton,  Kenneth  L.   A  College  Curriculum  Based  on  Functional  Needs 
of  Students.   Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1936, 
157p. 

Those  responsible  for  leadership  in  the  new  program  at  Central 
Michigan  State  Teachers  College  favored  the  formation  of  work- 
ing groups  to  serve  obviously  functional  areas,  then  gradually 
widening  the  program  as  more  and  more  people  become  in- 
volved.   Thus  committees  were  appointed  at  intervals  whenever 
a  need  for  them  arose  and  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  their  spe- 
cific function  had  been  fulfilled.   The  final  chapter,  "Organiza- 
tion of  the  Faculty  for  Continuous  Curriculum  Development/ 
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contains  a  wealth  of  detail  in  describing  the  machinery  for 
creating  the  new  program. 

Klein,  A.  J.,  ed.   Adventures  in  the  Reconstruction  of  Education. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  The  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Education, 
1941,  290p.  , 

The  evolving  program  of  teacher  education  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity is  described  not  only  in  terms  of  the  development  of  practice 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  development  of  ideas  and  rationale  for 
practice.   Implied  throughout  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  book 
are  the  processes  which  produced  the  new  program.   In  Chapter 
IX,  however,  entitled  "The  Development  and  Operation  of  Demo- 
cratic Administration"  spells  out  in  considerable  detail  the  com- 
mittee organization  which  developed  the  program  as  well  as  the 
ways  of  working,  examples  of  the  type  of  work  undertaken,  and 
finally  a  candid  evaluation  of  the  working  organization. 

Prall,  Charles  E.   State  Programs  for  the  Improvement  of  Teacher 
Education.   Washington,  D.C.,  American  Council  on  Education, 
1946,  379p. 

Prefacing  the  description  of  each  program  is  a  report  of  how  the 
faculties  involved  went  about  their  work  of  curriculum  revision. 
Ways  of  working  for  change  involved  college  faculty  planning, 
college-college  planning  and  college-state  department  planning. 

Syracuse  University.   A  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Education. 
Washington,  D.C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1941,  259p. 

Although  for  the  most  part  each  chapter  deals  only  indirectly 
with  the  process  of  the  arriving  at  the  new  program,  the  chapter 
entitled  "Developing  a  Curriculum  for  Professional  Teacher 
Preparation"  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  way  the  curricu- 
lum committee  went  about  its  work.   Four  preliminary  steps 
were  agreed  upon:  (1)  Draw  up  a  clear  statement  of  objects, 
(2)  Analyze  existing  courses,  (3)  Survey  the  college  program 
as  a  whole,  and  (4)  Investigate  other  experimental  programs 
under  way. 

Troyer,  Maurice  E.  and  Bace,  C.  Robert.  Evaluation  in  Teacher  Edu- 
cation. Washington,  D.C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1944, 
368p. 

The  chapter  dealing  most  directly  with  descriptions  of  faculty 
groups  and  committees  working  for  better  methods  of  evaluation 
is  that  on  General  Education.   Contrasting  ways  of  working  are 
described  in  the  use  of  the  small  committee,  the  large  commit- 
tee, and  by  faculty -wide  planning. 
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University  of  Chicago.    The  Idea  and  Practice  of  General  Education. 
Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  c!950,  333p. 

This  description  of  The  University  of  Chicago's  program  of 
general  education  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  program  in  the  second  chapter.   The  evolving  program 
throughout  the  years,  characterized  often  by  storm  and  stress 
includes  descriptions  of  the  inner  workings  of  committees— how 
committees  were  split  on  an  issue,  the  resolution  of  issues 
deadlocked  in  committee,  and  the  reports  of  minority  and  ma- 
jority decisions. 


PARTY 
CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  STUDY 

One  hundred  five  persons  from  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  from  a  variety  of  situations— public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, small,  middle-sized,  and  large— participated  in  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  ways:  planned  the  content  and  conduct  of 
the  study,  initiated  and  give  leadership  to  state  committees,  partici- 
pated in  group  study  of  the  problem,  submitted  anecdotal  accounts,  and 
prepared  analyses  of  obstacles  to  change.   The  following  contributed: 

Agnes  L.  Adams,  National  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois; R.  W.  Adams,  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas;  Wayne 
Adams,  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas;  Luther  Ambrose, 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky;  L,  O.  Andrews,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio;  Katherine  M.  Anthony,  Madison  College,  Har- 
risonburg,  Virginia;  Vernon  Armstrong,  North  Texas  State  College, 
Denton,  Texas. 

Emily  V.  Baker,  Arizona  State  College,  Tempe,  Arizona;  Julia 
H.  Bartman,  State  Teachers  College,  Willimantic,  Connecticut;  George 
Beamer,  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas;  John  Beery,  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida;  Neal  Billings,  State  Teachers 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Clifford  Bishop,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Maryville,  Missouri;  Witt  Blair,  North  Texas  State  College, 
Denton,  Texas;  Ruth  Bornmann,  State  Teachers  College,  Willimantic, 
Connecticut;  Mason  Boudrye,  State  Teachers  College,  Morrhead,  Min- 
nesota; Luther  Brown,  Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Okla- 
homa; William  H.  Burton,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Cordelia  Camp,  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee, 
North  Carolina;  E.  P.  Cecil,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Weatherford, 
Oklahoma;  Catherine  Conradi,  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead, 
Minnesota;  B.  A.  Crouch,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  Guy  Curry,  Oklahoma  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Dwight  K.  Curtis,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  John  E.  Davis,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Pauline  Day,  State  Teachers 
College,  Winona,  Minnesota;  A.  T.  De  Groot,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, Fort  Worm,  Texas;  Mark  W.  Delzell,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota;  Frank  G.  Dickey,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Kentucky;  Effie  M.  Downer,  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Leonard  S.  Duncan,  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College 
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Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania;  Thelma  Dunn,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Ohio;  C.  Lee  Eggert,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida;  Glen  G.  Eye,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Glen  Fishbaugher,  State  Teachers  College,  Winona,  Minnesota; 
Ellen  Frederickson,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky;  Thomas  M.  Gil- 
land,  California  State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pennsylvania; 
B.  Frank  Gillette,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California;  Lyman  V. 
Ginger,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Vincent  J.  Glen- 
non,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York;  R.  E.  Gotham,  Central 
State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  Maralyn  E.  Grant, 
State  Normal  School,  Lyndon  Center,  Vermont;  Paul  R.  Grim,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  S.  W.  Grise,  Union  College, 
Barbourville,  Kentucky. 

Jessie  Mae  Halsted,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming; 
Margaret  Hampel,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma; 
Paul  Heaton,  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead,  Minnesota;  Edna  M. 
Heilbronn,  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich- 
igan, J.  Allen  Hickerson,  State  Teachers  College,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; Victor  H.  Hicks,  East  Central  State  College,  Ada,  Oklahoma; 
Guy  H.  Hill,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  George 
E.  Hollister,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming;  Gar  old  D. 
Holstine,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma;  Thomas  D. 
Horn,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Emma  A,  Hunt, 
State  Teachers  College,  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 

H.  A.  Jeep,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Claude 
Kelley,  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas;  Willie  L.  Kennedy, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  James 
S.  Kinder,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Karen  Kivi,  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead,  Minnesota;  Paul  R. 
Klohr,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Philip  Kochman, 
State  Teachers  College,  Fredonia,  New  York;  C.  J.  Lauby,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois;  Howard  B.  Leavitt,  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York,  New  York;  Laura  Leenhoutz,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida;  Regis  Leonard,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Margaret  Lindsey,  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Paul  H.  Masoner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; T.  Smith  McCorkle,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  A.  R.  Mead,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida;  James 
W.  Merritt,  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  De  Kalb,  Illinois; 
Harry  L.  Metter,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College,  Charleston,  Illinois; 
Robert  C.  Moon,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida;  W.  H. 
Morton,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  James  H.  Moyer, 
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Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania;  Sister  M. 
Muriel,  Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  D.  Neal,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illi- 
nois; Grace  S.  Nugent,  State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota; 
J.  Gordon  Ogden,  Florida  Southern  University,  Lakeland,  Florida;  J.  L. 
Oppelt,  Eastern  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville,  North  Caro- 
lina; Audrey  Packham,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida;  Flor- 
ence E.  Reid,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College,  Charleston,  Illinois; 
M.  C.  Rhodes,  University  of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Florida;  G.  D.  Robbins, 
State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead,  Minnesota;  John  Robinson,  Murray 
State  College,  Murray,  Kentucky;  Margaret  Rouse,  Texas  Christian 
University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Clarence  D.  Samford,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyom- 
ing; O.  C.  Schwiering,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming; 
Mary  Sigafoos,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College,  Charleston,  Illinois; 
G.  B.  Simmons,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida;  Eva  Wall 
Singleton,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Ray  V. 
Sowers,  Stetson  University,  Deland,  Florida;  H.  H.  Stephenson,  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming;  Grace  A.  Stevens,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida;  John  B.  Stout,  Northwestern  State  Col- 
lege, Alva,  Oklahoma;  M.  Scott  Stoutmeyer,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kearney,  Nebraska;  Virgil  Strickland,  Florida  State  University,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida, 

E.  M.  Tanruther,  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana; 
Robert  O.  Toulouse,  North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas;  Sher- 
man G.  Waggoner,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut;  C.  L.  Weissman,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas, 
Texas;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina; Herbert  W.  Wey,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone, 
North  Carolina;  Joe  F.  Wilkes,  Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tennessee;  C.  C.  Williams,  North  Texas  State  College, 
Denton,  Texas. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  THE  SUPERVISION 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 


From  January  1,  1951  to  December  31,  1951* 

Prepared  by  the  following  graduate  students 

working  with  Dr.  Florence  Stratemeyer  in  the  field  of  teacher  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Hannah  Cayton  Rose  Mukerji 

Sue  Hickmott  Charles  Rice 


I.   GENERAL 

Allen,  Jack,  "Toward  a  Synthesis  of  the  Academic  and  Professional  in  Teacher  Edu- 
cation,15 Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:189-92,  September  1951. 

Proposes  there  be  no  division  between  academic  and  professional  treatment  of 
general  education  areas  since  the  broad  aims  underlying  both  are  the  same. 
Describes  a  class  procedure  based  on  a  synthesized  approach.   Emphasizes  value 
of  such  a  method  in  raising  professional  status  of  teachers. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Fourth  Yearbook,  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  11  Elm  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  1951, 
pp.  160. 

Reports  proceedings  of  the  1950  meeting  of  the  Association,  including  the  presi- 
dent's address,  "Our  Challenge  and  Our  Opportunity."   Other  reports  relate  to 
state  certification,  preparation  for  intergroup  education,  student  guidance  pro- 
grams, pre-service  and  graduate  curriculum  improvement,  and  the  relationships 
between  liberal  arts  and  teachers  college  programs.   Included  also  are  reports 
of  committees  which  describe  the  Association's  activities  during  the  year. 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Off -Campus  Student  Teaching,  Thirtieth  Yearbook, 
Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1951,  pp.  206. 

Discusses  the  expanding  role  of  direct  experience  in  our  democratic  society  and 
relates  this  role  to  the  responsibilities  of  pre-service  education.   Analyzes  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  off -campus  student  teaching  and  discusses  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  implications  of  such  programs.   Relates  factors  in 
determining  readiness  for  student  teaching  and  reports  present  status  of  readi- 
ness programs  in  teacher -preparing  institutions.   Cites  cooperative  guidance 
needs  in  off-campus  experiences.   Reports  reactions  to  off-campus  student 
teaching  by  college  students,  community  members,  cooperative  school  staff,  and 
pupils.   Summarizes  problems  and  guides  for  off-campus  laboratory  experiences 
in  the  future. 

Borg,  Walter  R.,  "Teachers  as  Intelligent  Consumers  of  Research,*  School  and  Society 
73:357-9,  June  9,  1951. 

Scores  teachers  colleges  for  failing  to  prepare  teachers  who  are  able  and  eager 
to  utilize  research  materials  and  techniques.   Stresses  need  for  prospective 
teachers  tor  (1)  develop  scientific  attitudes  in  problem -solving,  (2)  study  pri- 
mary sources  of  information  in  research  findings,  as  well  as  secondary  sources 


*  A  few  references  for  1950  not  included  in  previous  bibliographies  will  be  found  in 
this  list. 
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in  textbooks,  (3)  familiarize  themselves  with  professional  journals  which  re- 
port on  research.   Suggests  that  teacher  education  staff  members  need  to  revise 
the  nature  of  their  instruction  of  prospective  teachers  to  develop  these  powers 
necessary  to  teaching. 

Brinkley,  S.  G.  and  Jordan,  Floyd,  "Philosophy  of  Education  in  Teacher-Training  In- 
stitutions in  the  Southeast/  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:251-7,  December 
1951. 

Reports  results  of  recent  stucfy  of  the  role  of  educational  philosophy  in  teacher- 
education  patterns  of  four  southeastern  stales.   Indicates  extent  to  which  philos- 
ophy of  education  is  included  in  teacher-training  programs,  nature  of  work  in 
discipline  generally  provided  regarding  texts  used,  course  content,  and  methods. 
Concludes  that  existing  patterns  are  inadequate  to  produce  teachers  qualified  to 
promote  vital  democratic  society  through  education. 

Butterweck,  Joseph  S.,  *The  First  Year  in  a  Teachers  College,*  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision  37:247-51,  April  1951. 

Describes  the  basic  abilities  that  a  young  person  must  have  if  he  is  to  become 
an  outstanding  teacher.   Discusses  a  course  called  "Student  Problems"  which 
deals  with  religious  beliefs,  parent  relationships,  teacher -student  relationships, 
the  place  of  authority  in  the  social  structure,  boy-girl  relationships,  philosophy 
of  life,  and  social  ethics.   This  course  includes  weekly  community  observations 
of  various  types.  At  Temple  University  it  is  used  as  an  orientation  course  for 
the  selection  of  potential  teachers,  but  the  author  believes  it  might  also  be  used 
as  the  first  course  of  a  general  education  program. 

Caswell,  Hollis  L.,  "Professional  Sequence  in  Teacher  Education,"  Teachers  College 
Record  52:333-41,  March  1951. 

Deals  with  purpose,  organization,  and  extent  of  the  professional  sequence  in 
teacher  education.   Proposes  that  the  professional  sequence  should:  (1)  parallel 
general  education  with  gradually  increasing  emphasis  until  it  is  dominant  at  end 
of  program,  (2)  be  organized  primarily  in  relation  to  performance  responsibili- 
ties in  broad  areas  such  as  child  study  and  curriculum  planning,  (3)  have  a 
'     substantial  intellectual  content,  (4)  broaden  laboratory  experiences  as  phase  of 
entire  sequence  and  relate  it  more  effectively  to  classroom  programs,  (5)  pro- 
vide for  basic  foundations  and  differentiations  as  needed,  (6)  be  integrated  with 
student's  whole  education.  Recommends  broad  experimentation  in  developing 
better  professional  sequences  in  teacher  education. 

Eisenhower,  Milton  S.,  'Points  of  Emphasis  for  Teacher  Education,"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  2:88-89,  June  1951. 

Describes  some  facets  of  the  challenge  which  must  be  met  by  institutions  pre- 
paring teachers,  such  as  preparing  them  to  think  critically,  to  make  judgments, 
and  to  support,  in  action,  a  democratic  philosophy. 

Fisher,  William  H.,  *  'Progress'  and  the  Demise  of  Teachers  Colleges,*  School  and 
Society   73:149-51,  March  10,  1951. 

Analyzes  conditions  which  have  caused  many  teachers  colleges  to  become  con- 
verted to  liberal  arts  schools  with  education  departments:  (1)  economical  to  use 
existing  institutions  to  care  for  increase  in  college  enrollments,  (2)  practical 
to  extend  general  education  in  a  professional  school  to  other  professions,  (3) 
realistic  to  recognize  that  some  educators  view  teacher  preparation  curriculum 
and  liberal  arts  program  as  already  closely  related.   Deplores  the  trend  to  ex- 
pand teachers  colleges  to  prepare  students  for  other  fields.   Feels  it  weakens 
the  basic  function  of  teachers  colleges  to  equip  students  *  ...  with  all  that  is 
best  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.* 

Future  Teachers  of  America,  Eleventh  Yearbook,  National  Education  Association, 
Washington  D.C.,  1951,  pp.  292. 
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Summarizes  activities  and  purposes  of  the  FTA.    A  directory  of  each  college 
chapter  with  its  reported  project  and  a  listing  of  each  high  school  chapter  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  volume.   A  history  of  the  progress  of  public  education  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  platform  of  the  NEA  complete  the  work. 

Glicksberg,  Charles  I.,  "The  Personal  Element  in  Education,"  School  and  Society   73: 
305-9,  May  19,  1951. 

Urges  college  teachers  to  recognize  that  tt  ...  all  education,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, is  individual  education."   Discusses  the  need  for  college  teachers  to  respect 
the  individuality  and  dignity  of  students  as  human  beings.   Stresses  the  need  for 
methods  of  teaching  on  the  college  level  which  lead  students  to  develop  inde- 
pendent thought,  critical  analysis,  insight,  and  a  desire  to  extend  learning  beyond 
the  college  years.   Suggests  meaningful  assignments  related  to  students'  experi- 
ences, guided  discussions,  faculty -student  conferences  as  means  of  reducing 
a  ...  the  attitude  of  indifference  that  lecturing  seems  to  call  forth.  .  ." 

Hansen,  Abner  L.,  "National  Clinic  on  Teacher  Education,"  School  and  Society   73:375- 
77,  June  16,  1951. 

Discusses  teacher  education  in  Michigan  as  revealed  during  the  Second  National 
Teacher  Education  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Cooperation  of  Teacher 
Education  in  October,  1950.     Observation  teams  visited  institutions  to  determine 
how  closely  teacher  education  activities  related  to  stated  objectives  and  activi- 
ties. Visits  were  followed  by  discussions.   Eleven  characteristics  of  teacher 
education  in  Michigan  were  commended  as  outstanding  features.   Among  them 
were:  (1)  strong,  student- centered  counselling  programs,  (2)  mutual  cooperation 
and  respect  between  local  communities  and  teacher  education  institutions,  (3) 
real  attempt  to  have  future  teachers  learn  by  doing,  (4)  acceptance  of  philosophy 
that  the  function  of  colleges  of  education  is  teacher  education,  (5)  successful  in- 
tegration of  theory  of  education  with  student  teaching,  (6)  utilization  of  off-campus 
activities  other  than  student  teaching. 

Holzhauser,  Charlotte,  'Group  Processes  for  Teacher  Training,"  Understanding  the 
Child  20:47-48,  April  1951. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  teachers  using  group  techniques.   Believes  that 
since  prospective  teachers  should  develop  the  ability  to  handle  groups,  faculty 
members  should  practice  the  group  process  approach  in  their  teaching  in  the 
teacher -preparing  courses  regardless  of  the  content  of  the  class. 

International  Bureau  of  Education,  Primary  Teacher  Training,  Publication  117,  Paris 
UNESCO,  Geneva,  International  Bureau  of  Education,  1950,  pp.  253. 

Reports  information  from  Ministers  of  Education  of  U.N.  member  countries 
about  their  teacher  training  regulations  for  preparing  primary  teachers.  Covers 
admissions,  duration  of  studies,  curricula,  examinations,  degrees,  appointment, 
procedures,  and  emergency  courses. 

Jeep,  H.  A.,  *A  Workshop  Approach  to  State-Level  Problems  in  Teacher  Education," 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:284-7,  December  1951. 

Describes  procedures  of  three  teacher-education  workshops  by  a  state-wide 
committee  including  parents,  public  school  teachers,  student  teaching  super- 
visors, college  teachers,  members  of  the  State  Commission,  to  study  persistent 
problems  facing  teacher  education  in  Indiana.   Relates  particular  problems  dealt 
with  in  each  workshop  and  some  of  the  significant  reports  which  emerged. 

Johnson,  Homer  L.,  'The  Function  of  the  High  School  in  the  Selection  of  Prospective 
Teachers,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education   2:37-39,  March  1951. 

Reports  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  evaluation  by  87  teachers  of  their  own  high 
school  experiences  as  they  influenced  their  choice  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 
Recommends  ways,  particularly  through  the  personal  suggestions  of  teachers, 
that  the  high  school  can  encourage  students  to  enter  the  teaching  field. 
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Jones,  Howard  L.,  «A  Program  for  the  Preparation  of  College  Teachers/  School  and 
Society    72:359-60,  December  2,  1950. 

Describes  Colgate  University's  "Preceptorial  Program"  for  college  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  which  is  "...  an  effort,  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  'mass  pro- 
duction' education,  to  provide  the  close  personal  guidance  so  essential  to  maxi- 
mum student  progress.*   Students  are  divided  into  small  groups,  each  guided  by 
a  "preceptor,"  a  graduate  student  who  is  teamed  with  a  regular  faculty  member 
acting  as  a  consultant.    Each  "preceptor*  studies  the  backgrounds  of  Ms  stu- 
dents, appraises  attitudes,  interests,  and  abilities;  and  then  develops  coopera- 
tively with  them  assignments  that  fit  their  needs.    The  plan  has  thus  far  shown 
positive  effects  on  the  student  body.   Suggests  teacher  education  programs  might 
profit  by  giving  selected  graduate  students  experiences  in  guiding  undergraduate 
students  as  a  means  of  enriching  their  own  academic  experience. 

Jordan,  Floyd,  "Training  Prospective  Teachers  by  the  Development  Process,*  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education   2:45-47,  June  1951. 

Proposes  the  use  of  procedures  in  teacher  education  based  on  the  developmental 
process  which  uses  the  nature  of  the  learner  as  the  basis  of  the  curriculum. 
Suggests  the  role  of  staff  members  to  be  that  of  resource  persons  in  an  inte- 
grated core  program  and  persons  responsible  for  guidance  of  students. 

Joyal,  Arnold  E.,  'Teacher  Education  in  the  California  State  Colleges,*  School  and 
Society    73:392-4,  June  23,  1951. 

Traces  the  evolution  of  teacher  education  institutions  in  California  from  normal 
schools  through  the  present  five-year  state  college,  with  decreasing  percentages 
of  students  preparing  for  teaching.   Describes  how  the  raising  of  requirements 
for  graduates  who  plan  to  teach  has  resulted  in  lowering  the  quality  of  new 
teachers,  because  of  California's  dual  system  of  granting  state  credentials. 
Notes  that  while  there  are  not  enough  qualified  teachers  available  in  any  field, 
the  state  colleges  are  moving  toward  more  diversified  curricula,  with  decreas- 
ing emphasis  on  teacher  education. 

Klotsche,  J.  Martin,  "Preparing  Teachers  for  Controversial  Issues/  Educational 
Leadership   8:352-55,  March  1951. 

Proposes  that  preparation  of  prospective  teachers  include  helping  them  value 
truth  and  intelligent  opinion,  and  offer  them  a  climate  for  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  choice. 

Knight,  Edgar  W.,  "The  Obligation  of  Professional  Education  to  the  Schools,"  School 
and  Society   74:209-13,  October  6,  1951. 

Traces  phenomenal  growth  of  professional  education  during  this  century.    Points 
out  weaknesses  in  graduate  schools  of  teacher  preparing  institutions:    (1)  the 
increasing  ease  with  which  degrees  in  professional  education  can  be  realized, 
and  the  doubtful  value  of  many  of  these  degrees,  (2)  professors  of  education  often 
teach  courses  *  ...  that  have  been  invented  in  departments  and  schools  of  edu- 
cation and  in  teachers  colleges,  whether  the  professor  has  had  systematic  and 
thorough  preparation  in  them  or  not.   (Apparently  almost  anybody  can  teach  'edu- 
cation'. )*;  (3)  teachers  colleges  are  often  more  concerned  with  'programs'  than 
with  having  scholarly  staff  members  to  stimulate  teachers;  (4)  offerings  in 
teachers  colleges  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  overlap- 
ping and  repetition  of  courses,  and  state  departments  of  education  and  certifi- 
cation bureaus  encourage  this  increase.    Points  out  the  danger  of  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions  becoming  "...  mere  trade  schools  and  their  products  too 
often  mere  mechanics."    States  that  students  in  teacher  education,  and  often 
teacher  education  staff  members  "...  are  not  always  conspicuously  distin- 
guished in  intellectual  and  educational  equipment."    Cites  lowering  of  standards 
of  teacher  education  institutions  as  cause  of  increase  of  mediocre  teachers  who 
are  able  to  command  high  salaries  because  they  have  acquired  degrees.    Sug- 
gests that  a  national  study  of  practices  in  graduate  professional  education  is 
needed  if  the  level  of  public  school  teachers  is  to  be  raised. 
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Langston,  Roderick  G-,  "A  Study  of  Attitudes  Toward  Teaching  as  a  Vocation,*  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education  2:83-87,  June  1951. 

Summarizes  a  study  at  the  University  of  Oregon  to  point  up  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  problem  of  teacher  recruitment.   Predicts  continued 
failure  in  recruitment  programs  unless  we  know  the  nature  of  the  forces  which 
mould  the  attitudes  of  youth  toward  teaching  as  a  career.   Proposes  research 
on  this  problem. 

McCutcheon,  Roger  P.,  "The  Master's  Degree  and  the  Teacher  Requirements,**  School 
and  Society  74:177-81,  September  22,  1951. 

Discusses  crucial  issues  involved  in  advanced  education  of  public  school  teach- 
ers.  Proposes  a  broad  undergraduate  foundation  and  a  specialized  graduate 
program.    Urges  colleges  to:  (1)  provide  a  greater  breadth  of  cultural  experi- 
ence for  students,  (2)  insist  that  graduate  subject  matter  department  members 
develop  greater  skill  in  the  process  of  teaching  their  subjects,  (3)  develop  re- 
search attitudes  and  methods  in  their  students,  (4)  create  realistic  admissions 
requirements.   Reports  the  most  pressing  problems  of  teachers  as  certification 
requirements,  salary  increments,  professional  advancement,  and  professional 
growth. 

Michael,  R.  E.,  Pigot,  L.  D.  and  Maul,  R.  D.,  "What  is  the  Principal's  Role  in  Recruit- 
ment and  Training  of  Future  Teachers,"  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  Bulletin  35:63-81,  March  1951. 

Suggests  activities  secondary  schools  can  provide  to  aid  in  procuring  better 
teacher  supply.    Stresses  cooperation  with  teachers  colleges  in  (1)  providing 
laboratory  experiences  and  (2)  offering  classroom  experiences  to  the  high 
school's  own  seniors  as  an  aid  in  exploring  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Morris,  Van  Cleve,  "The  Education  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,"  Association  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin   36:511-28,  December 
1950. 

Describes  a  study  of  institutional  programs  for  the  education  of  secondary  school 
teachers.   The  study  is  built  around  a  questionnaire  returned  by  368  institutions 
and  includes  discussions  of  supply  and  demand,  recruitment  procedures,  admis- 
sion to  program,  general  education,  professional  education,  graduate  curriculum, 
certification  requirements,  and  staff. 

Peik,  W.  E.?  "Six-Year  Curricula  for  Specialized  School  Positions,"  School  and  Society 
73:167-8,  March  17,  1951. 

Reports  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  deans  who 
head  education  schools  in  universities,  regarding  proposals  for  a  six-year  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  for  certain  administrative  and  specialized  school  posi- 
tions.  Findings  indicated  majority  approval  of  the  extra  year  beyond  the  Master's 
degree  so  that  specialized  needs  could  be  met. 

Pierson,  Harry  H.,  "Exchanging  Students  and  Teachers,"  John  Dewey  Society  Eleventh 
Yearbook,  New  York,  Harpers,  1951,  pp.  135-153. 

Describes  foreign  study  and  teaching  as  a  means  of  furthering  world  understand- 
ing in  terms  of  values,  recent  history,  and  present  conditions.    Considers  a  year 
abroad  as  most  valuable  laboratory  experience  possible  to  aid  teachers  and 
others  to  develop  international  concepts.    Sees  the  teacher  of  teachers  as  the 
key  person  in  such  a  program. 

Rehage,  Kenneth  J.,  *On  Preparing  Teachers,"  The  Elementary  School  Journal   51- 
243-46,  January  1951. 

Recommends  a  program  for  students  that:  (1)  «...  develops  the  competence 
and  skill  required  to  study  an  educational  problem  and  seek  the  solution  which 
is  most  appropriate  in  a  given  situation,"  and  (2)  provides  extensive  field  ex- 
perience, .including  work  with  children  in  a  variety  of  situations,  classroom 
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observation,  practice  teaching  in  more  than  one  kind  of  school,  and  community 
analysis.  Describes  New  York  City's  program  for  orienting  new  teachers  and 
Ohio  State's  program  for  September  Field  Experiences. 

Shuck,  Emerson,  *Cold  War  in  the  Graduate  Schools/  School  and  Society   74:193-6, 
September  29,  1951 . 

Describes  the  crucial  issues  involved  in  advanced  education  of  public  school 
teachers  arising  from  the  ideological  differences  between  the  educationists  and 
the  academicians.   Believes  that  over-emphasis  on  intensive  specialization  and 
rigid  departmentalization  limits  the  broad  cultural  knowledge  which  teachers 
need.   Cites  the  leadership  which  educationists  have  shown  in  developing  positive 
programs  to  meet  existing  conditions,  but  urges  a  balanced  program  relating  the 
socially  centered  viewpoint  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  the  culturally  motivated 
viewpoint  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges.   Notes  factors  conditioning  teachers  on 
the  job,  which  teacher -preparing  institutions  should  recognize  in  their  programs: 
(1)  certification  requirements,  (2)  salary  schedules  and  promotions  based  on  ed- 
ucational degrees. 

Snyder,  Agnes,  "Place  of  Controversial  Issues  in  Teacher  Education,*  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  2:329-33,  March  1951. 

Discusses  the  place  of  controversial  issues  as  they  pertain  to  the  education  of 
teachers.  Supports  the  stand  that  all  issues  which  are  real  to  the  learner  and 
which  he  has  the  maturity  to  deal  with  adequately  should  be  discussed  continu- 
ously in  the  context  of  the  total  program  and  with  skill  based  on  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method. 

Sterner,  William  S.,  *  A  College  Program  to  Prepare  Beginning  Teachers  as  Activity 
Sponsors,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:28-36,  March  1951. 

Summarizes  major  findings  and  implications  of  a  study  intended  to  formulate  a 
program  to  prepare  teachers  to  sponsor  high  school  pupil  activities  which  carry 
no  academic  credit:  (1)  activities  assigned  to  beginning  teachers,  (2)  training 
and  experience  reported  by  these  teachers,  (3)  problems  and  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  sponsors,  (4)  opportunities  colleges  provided  as  preparation  for  spon- 
sorship.  Proposes  preparation  of  all  teachers  for  competency  in  this  area 
through  personal  development  of  students,  student  teaching  experience,  and 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  elective  courses.  In  addition  proposes  formal 
courses  to  meet  needs  of  prospective  teachers  in  sponsorship  skills. 

Stinnett,  T.  M.  and  Uhstattd,  J.  G.,  'Patterns  of  Cooperation  in  Administering  State 
Teacher-Education  and  Certification  Programs/  Journal  of  Teacher  Education 
2:272-83,  December  1951. 

Describes  patterns  by  which  state  departments  of  education  provide  democratic 
and  cooperative  means  of  exercising  their  legal  rights  regarding  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification  through  two  types  of  agencies:  (1)  advisory  councils  on 
teacher  education  and  certification,  (2)  state  commissions  on  teacher  education 
and  professional  standards.   Describes  origin,  present  status,  significant  ac- 
complishments, and  future  projects  of  councils  and  commissions.   Indicates 
nature  of  cooperation  and  limitations  in  practice.   Evaluates  patterns  as  bulwark 
for  democratic  cooperation. 

Thomas,  W.  Qraig,  *A  Concept  of  General  Education,*  School  and  Society  72:357-9, 
December  2,  1950. 

Presents  need  for  general  education  courses  to  include  integration  of  experience 
for  students,  so  that  students  may  develop  "...  responsible  selective  judgment 
for  life  in  a  free  society."   This  viewpoint  involves  differentiation  and  reorgani- 
zation within  curriculum  design  to  meet  varying  needs  of  students.   Some  possi- 
bilities are:     (1)  parallel  courses  for  students  majoring  in  an  area  and  for 
students  who  want  general  background  only,  (2)  developing  new  courses, 
(3)  modifying  instructional  procedures  within  courses.  "...  all  (general  education 
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courses)  must  be  based  upon  the  question,  'What  is  it  that  any  citizen  needs  to 
know  in  this  area  in  order  to  achieve  competence  for  daily  life?'  * 

Topp,  Robert  F.,  "RX  For  a  Perfect  Elementary  School  Teacher/  Peabody  Journal 
of  Education   28:360-66,  May  1951. 

Presents  an  imaginary  prescription  of  the  ingredients  that  combine  to  produce 
the  ideal  elementary  school  teacher.    Describes  the  personality  and  character 
traits  as  well  as  the  college  preparation  and  other  educational  experiences  that 
appear  to  be  of  most  value  to  those  planning  to  become  teachers.    Suggests  that 
the  college  program  should  include  repeated  observations  of  children,  education 
courses  interspersed  with  general  education  and  subject  matter  courses,  five 
years  of  work  and  a  practical  project  relating  to  teaching  or  child  study,  one 
semester  or  more  in  full-time  cooperative  teaching,  broad  preparation  rather 
than  a  subject-matter  major,  and  class  instruction  that  serves  as  an  example  of 
good  teaching. 

Trabue,  M.  R.,  "Changing  Program  of  Teacher  Education/  Pennsylvania  Schoolmen's 
Week  Proceedings   311-20,  1951. 

Analyzes  the  unchanging  purpose  of  education  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  well  as  the  changing  needs  of  the  present  and  future  as  characterized 
by:  (1)  more  responsibility  for  social  welfare  of  society,  (2)  more  scientific 
knowledge,  (3)  greater  stress  upon  values  of  social  attitudes  above  skills.   Sug- 
gests the  need  for  changes  in  teacher  education  programs  to  prepare  prospective 
teachers  to  teach  effectively.   Asks  for  a  program  that  will  emphasize  human 
relationships  and  integration  of  knowledge  and  skills  for  purposeful  activity. 

Turck,  Charles  J.,  "The  Liberal  Arts  Program  and  Teacher  Training/  Fourth  Year- 
book, American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Oneonta,  N.Y., 
1951,  pp.  117-22. 

Points  out  similarities  of  purpose  and  function  between  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sional education  in  developing  competent  citizens  able  to  think  and  to  communi- 
cate ideas  in  a  democracy.    Urges  elimination  of  sharp  divisive  line  between 
general  and  professional  education,  noting,  instead,  *  .  .  .  a  gradual  merging  of 
two  colors  of  emphases  that  are  not  after  all  antagonistic  to  each  other."    Be- 
lieves that  liberal  arts  studies  belong  in  the  curricula  of  teacher -preparing  in- 
stitutions and  that  we  must  be  flexible  in  our  thinking  concerning  sequence  and 
instruction  of  courses,  in  order  to  meet  students'  needs  and  develop  mature, 
thinking,  teachers. 

Wey,  Herbert  W.,  "Difficulties  of  Beginning  Teachers,"  The  School  Review   59:32-37, 
January  1951. 

Reports  findings  of  a  study  based  on  responses  of  95  beginning,  secondary 
teachers  when  questioned  three  times  in  one  year  about  the  difficulties  they  faced 
in  the  field.    These  difficulties  are  presented  as,  (1)  discipline,  (2)  adjusting  to 
deficiencies,  (3)  adjusting  to  teaching  assignments,  (4)  keeping  records  and  mak- 
ing reports,  (5)  handling  broader  aspects  of  teaching  techniques,  (6)  establishing 
and  maintaining  proper  relations  with  supervisors  and  administrators.    Uses 
these  reactions  as  a  basis  for  the  improvement  of  pre-service  and  in-service 
education.    The  program  now  includes  new  laboratory  experiences,  speech  train- 
ing, new  supervision  for  student  teachers,  improved  pre-service  courses, 
changed  level  of  subject  matter,  and  a  follow-up  program. 

Wood,  Hugh  B.,  "The  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education,"  College  and  University   26: 
207-12,  January  1951. 

Presents  an  outline  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  that  might  be 
adapted  to  either  a  teachers  college  or  a  university.   Suggests  criteria  to  apply 
to  a  program  which  would  develop  desirable  teachers,  and  describes  courses 
in  terms  of  problems  to  be  presented  and  needs  to  be  met.    Presents  the  need 
for  a  guidance  program  which  includes  a  uniform  system  of  cumulative  personal 
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records  and  a  simple,  systematic  method  for  recording  the  students'  progress 
through  the  period  of  pre-service  preparation  and  in  initial  teaching  experience. 

H.  ADMISSION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TO  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Arnold,  Dwight,  "Selection  and  Guidance,"  Ohio  State  Educational  Research  Bulletin 
29:232-36,  December  1950. 

Believes  colleges  of  education  should  choose  students  carefully  and  should  be 
"authorized  to  reject  those  who  at  the  time  of  admission  lack  the  necessary 
qualifications.7*    Discusses  reasons  for  careful  selection,  bases  of  selection, 
suggestions  for  interesting  high  school  students  in  teaching,  dual  certification, 
and  suggestions  for  a  guidance  program. 

Dugan,  Willis  C.,  "Counseling  in  Teacher  Education,"  Occupations  29:341-44,  Febru- 
ary 1951. 

Points  to  counseling  as  the  heart  of  the  continuous  selection  process,  notes  im- 
portance of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  counseling  staff  and  the  faculty  in  as- 
sisting students  to  become  better  teachers.  Discusses  student  personnel  serv- 
ices in  teacher  education. 

Heiges,  Ralph  E.,  "Continuous  Selection  of  Students  for  the  Profession  at  one  State 
Teachers  College,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:21-2,  March  1951. 

Reports 'the  program  of  continuous  selection  at  State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania  based  on  admission  process,  letter -grade  achievements,  accept- 
ance into  junior  standing  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  records  which  include  social 
and  personality  factors  together  with  academic  achievement,  and  the  program  of 
guidance. 

Johnson,  Ralph  H.,  "Selection  of  Major  Students  for  Professional  Preparation  in  Physi- 
cal Education/  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  37:178-84,  March 
1951. 

Suggests  a  program  of  selection  of  students  interested  in  majoring  in  physical 
education:  suggestions  for  organization,  major  principles,  general  procedures, 
personal  qualifications,  procedures  for  evaluation.   Includes  procedures  and 
methods  of  operation  which  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  any  type  of  school. 

Junge,  Charlotte  W.,  "Readiness  for  Student  Teaching,*  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching, 
Thirtieth  Yearbook,  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1951 
pp.  28-39. 

Draws  five  generalizations  about  readiness  from  a  well  documented  general  dis- 
cussion.  Uses  a  questionnaire  to  draw  seven  basic  assumptions  and  quotes  ten 
references  to  support  the  basic  idea  that  readiness  can  and  should  be  developed 
prior  to  student  teaching.   Details  numerous  plans  and  means  for  developing 
readiness  and  describes  experiences  which  would  help. 

See  also: 

Ashmore,  H.  L.,  "Establishing  an  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  Program*  (Section  IX) 

Butterweck,  J.  S.,  "The  First  Year  in  a  Teachers  College"  (Section  I) 

Halm,  W.,  "Current  Practices  and  Problems  in  Student  Teaching"  (Section  17) 

Hyer,  L.  D.,  "Chanel  #3:  The  Neophyte  and  the  Old  Hand"  (Section  VHD 

Jennings,  M.  V.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Social  Studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University"  (Section  XIV) 
McGrath,  G.  D.,  "The  Picture  of  Student  Teaching  is  Changing  Fast  and  for  the  Better" 

(Section  IV) 
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in.  AIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Stratemeyer,  Florence,  "The  Expanding  Role  of  Direct  Experience  in  Professional 
Education/  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,  Thirtieth  Yearbook,  Association  for 
Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1951,  pp.  1-17. 

Points  out  need  for  direct  experience  to  add  meaning  to  theoretical  knowledge, 
and  to  be  able  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  meaningful  experience.    Specifies 
that  direct  experience  should  come  throughout  the  college  years  in  academic 
and  professional  work,  as  well  as  in  other  campus  activities.    It  should  be 
adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  learner  and  embrace  the  whole  complex 
role  of  the  modern  teacher,  in  a  variety  of  school  and  community  situations. 
Direct  experience  should  be  planned,  guided,  and  summarized  with  the  learner 
so  that  it  comes  to  have  maximum  meaning  for  him. 

See  also: 

Blair,  L.  C.,  "Providing  Extra-Class  Experiences  for  Student  Teachers"  (Section  IV) 

Brown,  M.,  "Learning  Through  Direct  Experiencing"  (Section  XTV) 

Hildreth,  G.,  "Role  of  Experiential  Learning  in  the  Education  of  Teachers"  (Section  IV) 

Jordan,  F.,  "Training  Prospective  Teachers  by  the  Development  Process"  (Section  I) 

IV.  CONTENT  AND  PATTERN  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Blair,  Lois  C.,  "Providing  Extra-Class  Experiences  for  Student  Teachers,"  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education  2:53-59,  March  1951. 

Points  out  practical  applications  of  educational  theory  in  terms  of  extra-class 
programs  for  student  teachers.  Describes  extra-class  activities  which  may  give 
insight  into:    (1)  social  adjustment  of  adolescents,  (2)  understanding  individual 
children  through  play  productions  as  an  aid  in  building  a  better  total  edu- 
cational program,  (3)  evaluating  competitive  secondary  school  sports  with 
guidance,  and  (4)  participating  in  student  government  as  practice  in  "democracy- 
in-action. "   Proposes  that  intending  teachers  prepare  themselves  for  extra-class 
as  well  as  for  academic  work.    Suggests  that  teacher -education  institutions 
include  experiences  for  their  students  which  will  prepare  them  as  teachers  with 
an  interest  in  people,  an  appreciation  for  an  improving  society,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  values  and  potentialities  of  a  broad  varied  school  program*  for 
youth. 

Bonan,  Nancy  Schroeder,  'Academic  Metamorphosis,"  The  Educational  Forum   15: 
299-303,  March  1951. 

Describes  "metamorphosis"  of  three  students  into  teachers  and  explains  the 
process  which  changes  them  from  students  into  teachers,  discussing  the  experi- 
ences they  should  have. 

Doane,  Kenneth  R.,  "Cooperative  Study  of  Teacher  Education  in  Minnesota,"  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education   2:177-9,  September  1951. 

Describes  a  cooperative  effort  in  Minnesota  in  stating  competencies  to  be  de- 
veloped and  learnings  to  be  achieved  in  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  which  would  also  meet  the  new  certification  standards  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.    Four  areas  prescribed  are:  (1)  orientation  to  teaching, 
(2)  human  growth  and  development,  (3)  methods  and  materials,  (4)  professional 
laboratory  experiences.   Suggests  specific  experiences  for  developing  compe- 
tencies in  these  four  areas.   Identified  nine  generalizations  which  have  implica- 
tions for  teacher  education  in  Minnesota.   Recommends  further  cooperative  study 
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to  meet  need  for  practical  procedures  which  would  be  effective  in  instituting 
these  objectives  through  the  curriculums  of  individual  institutions  in  Minnesota. 

Fisher,  Marguerite  J.,  "The  Community  as  a  Laboratory  in  General  Education," 
School  and  Society    73:151-53,  March  10,  1951. 

Describes  five  areas  of  laboratory  experiences  at  Syracuse  University,  in  which 
junior  and  senior  students  participate  in  community  activities  as  part  of  the 
social  science  courses.   Cites  advantages  of  real  experiences  in  broadening 
students1  academic  understanding  to  help  them  function  as  intelligent  citizens. 

Freehill,  Maurice  F.,  "Social  Group  Work  as  a  Teacher  Education  Laboratory,1*  Jour- 
nal of  Teacher  Education    2:204-08,  September  1951. 

Points  out  the  common  ground  between  schools  and  social  agencies  as  responsi- 
ble groups  dealing  with  the  general  public  and  using  the  same  basic  methods 
relating  to  the  nature  of  learning.    Suggests  working  within  the  frame  of  social 
group  work  as  a  valuable  laboratory  experience  for  prospective  teachers. 

Hahn,  Walter,  "Current  Practices  and  Problems  in  Student  Teaching,"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  2:118-21,  June  1951.  ~~ 

Reports  a  study  to  determine  current  practices  in  student  teaching,  to  evaluate 
methods  used,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.    Covers  the  amount  of  student  teaching  required,  general  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  student  teaching,  the  relationship  between  the 
supervisor  and  student  teacher,  between  directing  teacher  and  student  teacher, 
and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  cooperating  school.  Lists  twelve  recommenda- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  improved  practices  in  student  teaching. 

Hildreth,  Gertrude,  "Role  of  Experiential  Learning  in  the  Education  of  Teachers/ 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:180-84,  September  1951. 

Suggests  that  the  learning  process  is  continuous  and  circular  with  "doing"  and 
"thinking'*  inter-related  and  integrated  in  all  competent  learning.   Indicates  need 
for  more  emphasis  on  experiential  learning  in  the  areas  of:  (1)  understanding 
children  through  a  wide  range  of  ages,  (2)  knowing  how  learning  takes  place, 
(3)  understanding  the  culture  of  which  the  school  is  a  part,  and  (4)  recognizing 
the  teacher's  own  life  problems  and  how  to  deal  with  them.   Lists  eleven  values 
of  experiential  learning  which  help  meet  needs  of  students  preparing  to  teach. 
Proposes  that  experiences  should  occur  in  forms  which  relate  to  community 
living,  personal  growth,  and  broad  contacts  with  children. 

McGrath,  G.  D.,  "The  Picture  of  Student  Teaching  is  Changing  Fast  and  for  the  Better,* 
Nations  Schools  47:48-55,  June  1951. 

Summarizes  general  trend  toward  more  and  better  laboratory  experiences  as 
part  of  the  professional  training  program.   Some  twenty  developments  discussed 
include  a  longer,  more  intensive  student  teaching  experience  in  off -campus 
schools,  pre-student  teaching  laboratory  experiences,  selective  admissions,  the 
professional  semester  to  include  a  seminar  following  student  teaching,  and  the 
use  of  better  guidance  and  information  media  with  students.  Well  illustrated. 

Pratt,  Willis  E.,  "The  New  Teacher- Education  Curricula  in  Pennsylvania,*  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  2:258-62,  December  1951. 

Reports  on  progress  of  three-year  program  to  plan  new  teacher  education  cur- 
ricula for  fourteen  teachers  colleges  of  Pennsylvania.   Describes  work  of  Cur- 
riculum Committee  in  determining  experiences  desirable  for  prospective 
teachers  in  general,  professional,  and  specialized  education.    Suggests  broad 
curriculum  design  for  providing  these  experiences.   Emphasizes  recommenda- 
tions for  broadened  laboratory  experiences  in  college  classes,  in  community, 
and  in  one  semester  of  full-time  student  teaching  combined  with  professional 
seminar.   Considers  limitations  of  study  caused  by  omission  of  personnel  on 
Curriculum  Committee,  especially  administrators  and  public  school  teachers. 
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Story,  M.  L.,  "Student  Teachers  as  Subsponsors,"  School  Activities   22:243-44, 
April  1951. 

Discusses  how  teacher  candidates  can  be  given  a  more  adequate  preparation  to 
achieve  skill  in  organizing  and  supervising  extra-class  activities.    Believes 
that  it  is  imperative  for  every  student  teaching  assignment  to  carry  with  it  a 
"subsponsor"  assignment  and  that  a  great  many  observation  periods  should  be 
actual  visitations  of  all  types  of  such  activities. 

Story,  M.  L.,  "Training  Student  Teachers  for  Participation,"  Educational  Leadership 
8:351-52,  March  1951. 

Stresses  need  for  skill  in  cooperative  policy  planning  by  teachers  and  the  de- 
sirability of  students  acquiring  such  skill  during  the  student  teaching  period. 

Wey,  Herbert  W.,  "Like  the  Real  Thing,  *  National  Education  Association  Journal 
39:679,  December  1950. 

Describes  a  survey  comparing  the  difficulties  encountered  by  student  teachers 
during  the  one-hour -a-day  student  teaching  program  with  those  met  by  first 
year  teachers.    Results  showed  that  the  student  teachers  did  not  fact  several 
specific  kinds  of  difficulties  that  are  met  by  beginning  teachers  including  (1) 
difficulties  involving  a  lack  of  ability  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  relation- 
ships with  fellow  teachers  and  with  parents  of  pupils,  (2)  difficulties  involving 
the  social,  religious,  and  recreational  activities  of  teachers,  and  (3)  difficulties 
involving  the  interest  or  lack  of  interest  of  the  community  in  its  school.    Con- 
cludes that  a  full-time  student  teaching  program  is  necessary  and  describes 
•   one  program. 

Willcockson,  Mary,  "University  Community  Relations,"  Ohio  State  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin   29:238-41,  December  1950. 

Suggests  some  ways  by  which  teacher -preparing  institutions  can  help  achieve 
close  interaction  between  the  community  and  the  college:  (1)  faculty  members 
should  be  active  citizens,  (2)  community  should  provide  a  variety  of  educative 
experiences  for  students,  including  contacts  with  governmental  bodies,  economic 
units  of  finance,  labor,  business,  and  farm  organizations,  (3)  the  staff  of  the  col- 
lege should  direct  the  student  into  a  program  of  experiences  which  will  aid  him 
in  becoming  an  effective  participant  in  community  affairs. 

See  also: 

Association  for  Student  Teaching  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching"  (Section  I) 
Behrens,  H.  D.,  "A  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Education"  (Section  XIV) 
Butterweck,  I.  S.,  "Student  Teaching— When,  Where,  and  How"  (Section  XIV) 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  "The  Program  of  Elementary  Teacher  Edu- 
cation in  California*  (Section  XTV) 

Caswell,  H.  L.,  "Professional  Sequence  in  Teacher  Education"  (Section  I) 

Holton,  S.  M.,  "The  Analytical  Approach  to  Teacher  Education"  (Section  VI) 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  "The  New  Program  of  Teacher  Education*  (Section  XIV) 

Junge,  C.  W.,  "Readiness  for  Student  Teaching"  (Section  H) 

Mickelson,  J.  M.,  "An  Experimental  Program  for  Training  Core  Teachers"  (Section 
XIV) 

Rosskopf,  M.  F.,  "A  Five-Year  Program  of  Preparation  for  Mathematics  Teachers" 
(Section  XIV) 

Sifferd,  C.  S.,  "Need  Practice  Teaching  be  Discouraging?"  (Section  VH) 
Snyder,  A.,  "Summer  at  Springdale"  (Section  XIV) 

Stratemeyer,  F.  B.,  "The  Expanding  Role  of  Direct  Experience  in  Professional  Edu- 
cation" (Section  HE) 
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V.  GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  THROUGH  CONFERENCES 

Leggitt,  Dorothy,  "The  Role  of  the  Conference  in  Teacher  Education/  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision   37:362-70,  October  1951. 

Discusses  the  individual  conference,  the  small  group  conference  and  the  large 
group  conference.   Indicates  the  value  of  conferences  for  student  teachers.   Con- 
siders the  role  of  the  student  teacher  and  the  critic  teacher,  successful  commun- 
ication, techniques  of  conferences,  conferences  in  connection  with  observation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  conference. 

See  also: 

Dugan,  W.  E.,  "Counseling  in  Teacher  Education"  (Section  H) 

Glicksberg,  C.  I.,  "The  Personal  Element  in  Education"  (Section  I) 

Jennings,  M.  V.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Social  Studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University"  (Section  XIV) 

VI.  INTEGRATION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Clark,  Elmer  J.,  "The  Place  of  Methods  Courses  on  the  Secondary  Level  as  Viewed 

by  a  Laboratory  Supervisor,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education   2:114-17,  June  1951. 

Examines  the  role  which  methods  courses  might  play  in  the  education  of  future 
teachers.   Proposes  specific  preparation  for  student  teaching  through  methods 
courses.    States  that  methods  courses  should  both  integrate  and  supplement 
other  professional  experiences.  Asks  for  flexibility  and  mutual  understanding 
of  all  persons  involved  in  preparing  prospective  teachers  as  the  most  essential 
criterion  for  useful  methods  courses. 

Holton,  Samuel  M.,  "The  Analytical  Approach  to  Teacher  Education, *  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  2:213-15,  September  1951. 

Criticizes  college  programs  of  teacher  education  which  are  built  on  a  mass- 
production  basis.   Recommends  analytical  study  of  the  work  of  prospective 
teachers  as  a  basis  for  program  design.    Proposes  treating  professional  subject 
matter  as  a  single  unit  to  avoid  dangers  of  departmentalization.   Considers  an 
"experience -centered*  design  as  the  most  desirable  alternative.   States  that 
"teacher  education"  is  the  only  specialization  for  the  entire  teachers  college 
faculty  consistent  with  the  developmental  philosophy  of  education. 

See  also: 

Apple,  J.  A.  and  Harcleroad,  F.,  "An  Evaluation  of  an  Integrated  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation Program"  (Section  XIV) 

Brown,  M.,  "Learning  Through  Direct  Experiencing"  (Section  XTV) 
Butterweck,  J.  S.,  "Student  Teaching- When,  Where,  and  How"  (Section  XIV) 
Fisher,  M.  J.,  "The  Community  as  a  Laboratory  in  General  Education*  (Section  IV) 
Hildreth,  G-,  cRole  of  Experiential  Learning  in  the  Education  of  Teachers*  (Section  IV) 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  "The  New  Program  of  Teacher  Education'  (Section  XIV) 
Junge,  C.  W.,  "Readiness  for  Student  Teaching*  (Section  n) 

McGrath,  G.  D.,  "The  Picture  of  Student  Teaching  is  Changing  Fast  and  for  the  Better" 
(Section  IV) 

Stratemeyer,  F.  B.,  *The  Expanding  Role  of  Direct  Experiences  in  Professional  Edu- 
cation" (Section  m) 

Walter,  Z.  S.,  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Teacher  Training*  (Section  IX) 
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Vn.  THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK 

Sifferd,  Calvin  S.,  "Need  Practice  Teaching  be  Discouraging?",  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
32:383-84,  May  1951, 

Pleas  for  more  understanding,  patience,  tolerance  and  real  help  on  part  of  co- 
operating teacher.    Cites  five  examples  of  poor  cooperation  and  assumes  others 
which  led  to  poor  practice  teaching  experiences.    Lists  nine  suggestions  which 
cooperating  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  should  follow. 

Srogi,  Boris  A.,  "Student -Teacher  Prophylaxis,"  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision   37:38-44,  January  1951. 

Discusses  elements  of  democratic  supervision  by  the  critic  teacher.   Describes 
three  phases  in  student  teaching:  (1)  orientation,  (2)  development  period,  (3) 
maturation.   Believes  that  "it  is  only  through  the  guidance  and  helpful  super- 
vision of  a  sympathetic  and  democratic  teacher  that  the  student  teacher  can  be 
aided  in  equipping  himself  for  his  work  with  confidence.'' 

Swanson,  Marjorie  and  Heimerl,  Ramon  P.,  "Establishing  a  More  Human  Relationship 
Between  the  Co-operating  Teacher  and  the  Practice  Teacher/  The  Balance 
Sheet  32:296,  March  1951. 

Suggests  guides  for  the  co-operating  teacher  in  establishing  good  human  rela- 
tionships with  the  student  teacher  whom  he  is  supervising. 

See  also: 

Ashmore,  H.  L.,  "Establishing  an  Off -Campus  Student  Teaching  Program"  (Section  IX) 

Hahn,  W.,  "Current  Practices  and  Problems  in  Student  Teaching*  (Section  IV) 

Harding,  L.  W.,  "A  Note  to  Student  Teachers  on  the  Supervision  and  Evaluation  of 
Their  Work"  (Section  Xffl) 

Leggitt,  D.,  tfThe  Role  of  the  Conference  in  Teacher  Education"  (Section  V) 

Stephenson,  H.  H.,  "Internship  in  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers" 
(Section  X) 

Walter,  Z.  S.,  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Teacher  Training"  (Section  DC) 

VUL  GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  IN  PLANNING 

Hyer,  Lorine  D.,  "Chanel  #3:  The  Neophyte  and  the  Old  Hand  »  Clearing  House  25- 
477-78,  April  1951.  

Reports  the  effect  of  a  glamorous  student  teacher  with  new  but  poorly  imple- 
mented plans  on  the  class  of  a  traditional  teacher.  Points  up  need  for  better 
placement  of  student  teachers  and  more  adequate  planning  between  them  and 
cooperating  teachers. 

See  also: 

Leggitt,  D.,  "The  Role  of  the  Conference  in  Teacher  Education"  (Section  V) 

K.  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Ashmore,  Henry  L.,  "An  Evaluation  of  State-Supported  Campus  Laboratory  Schools 
in  Selected  Southeastern  States,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 
37:80-97,  February  1951.  

Reports  a  study  investigating:  (1)  use  made  of  campus  laboratory  schools  for 
demonstration  and  observation,  experimentation,  and  community  service,  (2) 
the  administrative  organization  to  determine  whether  there  are  major  barriers 
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preventing  the  successful  administration  of  the  campus  school,  (3)  the  trend 
toward  the  use  of  internship  in  student  teaching  programs  and  the  effect  this 
has  on  the  campus  laboratory  school.  Recommends  improved  use  of  campus 
laboratory  schools. 

Ashmore,  Henry  L.,  "Establishing  an  Off-Campus  Student- Teaching  Program/  Jour- 
nal of  Teacher  Education   2:295-98,  December  1951. 

Reports  new  program  to  provide  off-campus  student  teaching  experiences  at 
Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro.   Describes  preparation  for  instituting 
program  through  studying  schools,  establishing  of  criteria  for  selection  of 
schools  and  cooperating  personnel,  and  training  program  for  supervising 
teachers.   Reviews  operation  of  plan  in  first  year.   Evaluates  program  with 
following  conclusions:  (1)  seven-month  planning  and  orientation  period  was 
well  spent,  (2)  strongest  point  in  program  was  in-service  education  for  super- 
vising teachers,  (3)  periodic  visits  to  college  campus  by  supervising  teachers 
were  very  beneficial,  (4)  coordinator's  weekly  visit  to  each  center  desirable, 
but  will  be  less  necessary  as  other  personnel  gain  in  competency,  (5)  cooperat- 
ing schools  considered  program  beneficial  to  them,  (6)  students  in  cooperating 
schools  approved  plan,  (7)  administrative  policies  regarding  number  of  student- 
teachers  in  each  center  proved  valuable,  (8)  type  of  conferences  were  inade- 
quate; (9)  techniques  for  evaluating  student  teachers  were  inadequate. 

Mercer,  Max  G.,  "Antioch  Builds  a  Laboratory  School,"  School  Executive  71:47, 
September  1951. 

Reports  how  members  of  the  education  department,  the  school  teaching  staff, 
and  parents  of  children  attending  the  school  collaborated  in  working  out  specifi- 
cations to  meet  the  children's  present  and  future  needs.   Indicates  that  the 
schooFs  design  and  construction  was  dictated  by  the  educational  program  and 
by  limited  funds.   Describes  provision  for  an  outdoor  classroom  accessible  to 
indoor  classroom. 

Walter,  Zell  S.,  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Teacher  Training,"  Kentucky 
School  Journal   29:22-23,  March  1951. 

Deals  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  student  teaching.   Based  on 
results  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  dealing  with:  (1)  relationships  between 
college  teachers  of  education  and  the  critic  teachers,  (2)  the  relative  advantages 
of  conducting  student  teaching  in  a  training  school  controlled  by  the  college  and 
in  local  public  schools  controlled  by  joint  agreement  between  college  officials 
and  public  school  officials,  and  (3)  the  responsibility  for  supervising  critic 
teachers  and  student  teachers. 

See  also: 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  "Off -Campus  Student  Teaching*  (Section  I) 

Blair,  L.  C.,  "Providing  Extra-Class  Experiences  for  Student  Teachers"  (Section  IV) 

Fisher,  M.  J.,  "The  Community  as  a  Laboratory  in  General  Education"  (Section  IV) 

Hales,  P.,  et  al,  "Student  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education*  (Section  XIV) 

Hildreth,  G.,  "The  Role  of  Experiential  Learning  in  the  Education  of  Teachers* 

(Section  IV) 

Pier  son,  H.  H.,  "Exchanging  Students  and  Teachers*  (Section  I) 
VanderWerf,  L.,  "Student  Teachers  Speak  Their  Minds"  (Section  XHI) 

X.  INTERNSHIP  AND  APPRENTICE  TEACHING 

Stephenson,  Harold  H.,  Internship  in  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
Wyoming  University,  College  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  3,  1950.   36  p. 
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Analyzes  present  internship  programs  used  at  selected  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   Discusses  the  plan  of  internship  teaching  in  terms  of  professional  and 
general  education  necessary  before  beginning  such  a  program,  assignment, 
student  intern  activities,  length,  credit,  financial  arrangements.    Presents  ob- 
jectives of  internship,  the  role  of  the  cooperating  teacher,  supervisory  proce- 
dures, evaluation  of  the  intern's  growth,  evaluation  of  internship  programs. 
Makes  recommendations  for  future  internship  programs. 

See  also: 

Ashmore,  H.  L.,  "An  Evaluation  of  State -Supported  Campus  Laboratory  Schools  in 
Selected  Southeastern  States"  (Section  IX) 

Snyder,  A.,  "Summer  at  Springdale"  (Section  XIV) 


XI.  OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  AS  A  PHASE 
OF  INDUCTION  INTO  TEACHING 

See: 

Ashmore,  H.  L.,  "An  Evaluation  of  State -Supported  Campus  Laboratory  Schools  in 
Selected  Southeastern  States"  (Section  IX) 

Butterweck,  J.  S.,  "The  First  Year  in  a  Teachers  College"  (Section  I) 

Jennings,  M.  V.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Social  Studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University"  (Section  XIV) 

Junge,  C.  W.,  "Readiness  for  Student  Teaching*  (Section  II) 

Leggitt,  D.,  "The  Role  of  the  Conference  in  Teacher  Education*  (Section  V) 

McGrath,  G.  D.,  "The  Picture  of  Student  Teaching  is  Changing  Fast  and  for  the  Better" 
(Section  IV) 

Mickelson,  J.  M.,  8An  Experimental  Program  for  Training  Core  Teachers"  (Section 
XIV) 

Story,  M.  L.,  "Student  Teachers  as  Subsponsors"  (Section  IV) 


XH.  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

Woellner,  Robert  C.,  and  Wood,  M.  Aurilla,  Requirements  for  Certification  of 

Teachers,  Counselors,  Librarians,  and  Administrators,  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1951  (16th  ed.)  pp.  119. 

Summarizes  initial  certification  requirements  for  public  school  personnel  in 
all  states,  including  some  sources  of  information  for  territories  and  posses- 
sions.  Information  is  classified  by  types  of  certificates,  degrees,  academic 
requirements,  professional  requirements  and  any  special  requirements,  such 
as  state  history. 

See  also: 

Behrens,  H.  D.,  BA  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Education"  (Section  XIV) 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  "The  Program  of  Elementary  Teacher 
Education*  (Section  XIV) 

Hales,  P.,  et  al,  "Student  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education"  (Section  XIV) 
Hummel,  E.>  "Oregon  Examines  the  Problem  of  Teacher  Training"  (Section  Xin) 
Wey,  H.  W.,  "Difficulties  of  Beginning  Teachers"  (Section  I) 
Wood,  H.  B,,  "The  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education"  (Section  I) 
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XHI.  RECORDS,  RATING,  AND  EVALUATION 
OF  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Harding,  Lowry  W.,  "A  Note  to  Student  Teachers  on  the  Supervision  and  Evaluation 
of  Their  Work,"  Ohio  State  Educational  Research  Bulletin   30:57-63,  March 
1951. 

Describes  role  of  student  teacher,  critic  teacher  and  supervisor  in  evaluation 
of  the  student  teacher's  competence  in  terms  of  grades  and  in  comparison  with 
competencies  of  in-service  teachers. 

Hummel,  Errett,  "Oregon  Examines  the  Problems  of  Teacher  Training,"  School 
Executive   70:47-49,  April  1951. 

Reports  results  of  questionnaire  study  to  determine:  (1)  opinion  held  at  state 
level  concerning  teacher  rating,  (2)  how  teacher  preparing  institutions  evaluate 
student  teachers,  and  (3)  what  is  being  done  about  on-the-job  evaluation. 

Tyler,  Fred  T.  and  Michaelis,  John  U.,  "Diagnostic  and  Predictive  Values  of  the 

Johnson  Temperament  Analysis  Used  in  Student  Teaching/  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education  2:18-20,  March  1951. 

Reports  an  appraisal  of  the  Johnson  Temperament  Analysis  in  its  use  for  pre- 
dicting success  of  student  teachers.   Statistical  proof  is  given  to  support  the 
conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a  very  low  correlation  between  test  results  and 
success  in  student  teaching. 

VanderWerf,  Lester,  "Student  Teachers  Speak  Their  Minds,"  School  Executive   70:58, 
March  1951. 

Reports  reactions  of  thirty-five  seniors  who  evaluated  principal  and  student 
relations,  teaching  materials,  and  administrative  appraisal  of  their  teaching 
in  public  schools.  Report  revealed  wide  discrepancy  between  teaching  situ- 
ations. 

See  also: 

Behrens,  H.  D.,  "A  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Education"  (Section  XIV) 

Jennings,  M.  V.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Social  Studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University"  (Section  XIV) 

Leggitt,  D.,   "The  Role  of  the  Conference  in  Teacher  Education"  (Section  V) 

McGrath,  G.  D.,  "The  Picture  of  Student  Teaching  is  Changing  Fast  and  for  the  Better* 
(Section  IV) 

Stephenson,  H.  H.,  "Internship  in  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers" 
(Section  X) 

Wood,  H.  B.,  "The  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education*  (Section  I) 


XIV.  DESCRIPTIVE  PRACTICES 

Apple,  Joe  A.  and  Harcleroad,  Fred,  "An  Evaluation  of  an  Integrated  Audio-Visual 
Education  Program,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  36:471-85, 
December  1950. 

Describes  a  program  where  audio -visual-radio  instruction  permeates  the  entire 
teacher  education  program  with  the  most  important  phase  of  the  work  coming 
during  student  teaching.   Initial  results  based  on  evidences  from  a  questionnaire 
are  evaluated. 

Behrens,  H.  D.,  "A  Functional  Program  of  Teacher  Education,1*  Journal  cj  Teacher 
Education   2:185-88,  September  1951. 
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Describes  four  year  pre-service  program  for  elementary  school  teaching 
certification  in  operation  at  State  Teachers  College,  Genesco,  New  York. 
Basis  of  curriculum  is  to  provide:  (1)  broad  general  education,  (2)  insight  into 
growth  and  development  of  children,  (3)  understanding  of  methods  and  materials 
and  gradual  induction  into  the  responsibilities  of  teaching.    Describes  four-year 
professional  sequence  giving  content  and  semester  hours  and  the  nature  of  con- 
tinuous evaluation.    Recommends  that  college  provide  help  for  the  beginning 
teacher  through  a  college  supervisor  cooperating  with  the  public  schools.   Re- 
ports successful  use  of  an  annual  clinic  at  Genesco  for  new  teachers  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  college. 

Brown,  Merle,  "Learning  Through  Direct  Experiencing,"  Teachers  College  Journal 
22:122-26,  May-June  1951. 

Reports  direct  experiences  of  college  students  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  home  economics  class  conducted  jointly  with  fourth  grade  class  in  the 
laboratory  school.    Emphasizes  role  of  direct  experience  in  terms  of  values 
and  goals  sought,  nature  of  the  learner  and  the  way  in  which  learning  takes 
place.    Supports  quality  of  experience  as  significant  rather  than  quantity. 

Butterweck,  Joseph  S.,  "Student  Teaching- When,  Where,  and  How?"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education   2:139-42,  June  1951. 

Describes  a  new  approach  to  student  teaching  instituted  at  Teachers  College, 

Temple  University. 

When?  —  in  two  installments,  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  and  the 

other  at  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Where?  —  first  in  summer  schools,  second  in  a  differentiated  set-up. 
How?  —  by  taking  full  responsibility  for  class. 
How  long?  —  until  competency  is  evidenced. 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  The  Program  of  Elementary  Teacher  Edu- 
cation in  California,  Bulletin,  Vol.  20,  No.  3,  Sacramento,  The  Department  of 
Education,  1951,  pp.  119. 

Analyzes  existing  programs  and  problems  for  the  education  of  elementary  school 
teachers.    Discusses  teacher  supply  and  demand  and  procedures  for  recruitment 
of  prospective  elementary  school  teachers.    Presents  suggestions  regarding: 
(1)  preparation  in  terms  of  general  and  professional  education,  (2)  certifying 
requirements,  and  (3)  placement  and  follow-up  of  teachers. 

Clark,  Meribah,  "Work  With  the  Student  Council,"  Teachers  College  Journal   22:121, 
May -June  1951. 

Reports  how  student  council  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  Laboratory  School 
worked  out  a  program  to  help  student  teachers  in  their  experiences  at  the  school. 
Overall  cooperative  planning  which  included  laboratory  school  students,  cooper- 
ating teachers,  administrators,  and  student  teachers  helped  improve  human  re- 
lations among  all  groups  concerned. 

deLissovoy,  -Vladimir,  "An  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Religious  Institutions  of  a  Com- 
munity," Journal  of  Teacher  Education   2:288-90,  December  1951. 

Describes  a  laboratory  experience  through  a  community  survey  of  religious  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  a  required  sociology  course  for  students  majoring 
in  elementary  education  at  State  Teachers  College,  Oswego,  New  York.  Reports 
student  reactions  and  evaluates  the  experience. 

Fox,  Robert  S.  and  Linky,  James  M.,  *A  Curriculum  Laboratory  for  Teachers/ 
School  Executive   70:48-50,  May  1951. 

Describes  a  day  spent  by  pre-service  secondary  school  teachers  in  a  county 
curriculum  laboratory.   Evaluating  this  experience  the  students  concluded:  (1) 
this  type  of  experience  should  be  continued,  (2)  the  techniques  and  mechanics 
of  organization  should  be  further  developed  and  refined,  (3)  other  projects 
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which  combine  the  work  of  the  college  classroom  with  that  of  the  field  are 
worthy  of  exploration. 

Hales,  P.  and  staff,  "Student  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood  Education,"  Teachers 
College  Record  52:364-73,  March  1951. 

Considers  phases  of  the  professional  program  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  for  liberal  arts  graduates  qualifying  for  teaching  in  early  childhood 
education.   Program  includes  two  semesters  plus  one  summer  session.    Sug- 
gests that  program  must  consider:  (1)  selection  of  cooperating  schools  for 
student  teaching,  (2)  nature  of  student  teaching  experience,  (3)  out-of-school 
experiences  related  to  work  with  children,  (4)  staff  responsibilities.   Expresses 
need  for  closer  individual  contact  before  student  enters  program  and  for  more 
follow-up  as  students  go  into  the  field. 

Jennings,  M.  V.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Social  Studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,"  Teachers  College  Record  52:490-99,  May  1951. 

Reports  on  Teachers  College's  program  for  preparing  pre-service  students  to 
meet  requirements  for  Master's  Degree  and  state  certification  as  teachers  of 
social  studies.   Time  allotment  is  one  academic  year  plus  one  summer  session. 
Names  pre-requisites  for  student  teaching  in  subject-matter  area,  foundations 
of  education,  and  personal  qualities.  Describes  three  aspects  of  program:  (1) 
orientation  through  guided  visitations,  (2)  selection  of  student  teachers  on  quali- 
tative evidence  of  competence,  (3)  nature  of  student-teaching  course  which  in- 
cludes basis  of  placement,  amount  of  teaching,  relations  with  cooperating 
teacher,  role  of  college  supervisors,  seminars,  conferences,  and  evaluation. 

Mickelson,  John  M.,  tf An  Experimental  Program  for  Training  Core  Teachers,"  The 
School  Review  49:414-19,  October  1951. 

Describes  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  two-year  curriculum  for  a 
limited  number  of  selected  students  who  wanted  to  become  core  teachers.  Pro- 
gram begins  after  student  has  had  three  years  of  college  and  includes  five  core 
courses:  (1)  core  curriculum,  (2)  internship  in  core  curriculum,  (3)  practicum 
in  core  curriculum,  (4)  project  in  core  curriculum,  (5)  group  development. 
Laboratory  experience  consists  of  full-time  student  teaching  in  a  school  where 
there  is  a  core  program.   A  written  project  is  required. 

The  New  Program  of  Teacher  Education,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
la.,  1951,  pp.  24. 

Describes  the  revised  curriculum  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  four  basic  objectives  for  future  teachers:  (1)  good  citizenship, 
(2)  adequate  specialization,  (3)  teaching  skill,  (4)  professional  attitudes.    In 
order  to  reach  these  objectives,  general  education  is  correlated  with  profes- 
sional education,  the  professional  sequence  begins  in  the  freshman  year,  non- 
academic  learning  outside  of  the  classroom  is  utilized,  and  the  whole  instruc- 
tional program  is  closely  allied  with  a  guidance  and  counseling  program. 

Rosskopf,  Myron  F.,  "A  Five  Year  Program  of  Preparation  for  Mathematics  Teach- 
ers,"   The  Mathematics  Teacher  44:225-29,  April  1951. 

Describes  the  program  at  Syracuse  University  which  attempts  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment for  student  teachers  that  will  facilitate  integration  of  their  knowledge 
of  subject  matter  in  their  major  area,  psychology  and  professional  education, 
and  general  education.   Presents  the  role  of  the  "dual  professors*  who  teach 
half-time  in  the  School  of  Education  and  the  rest  in  a  subject  matter  field.   The 
student's  program  includes  teaching  and  living  in  a  small  community,  meeting 
university  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  and  a  Master's  Degree,  and  carrying 
out  a  research  problem  comparable  to  one  that  a  classroom  teacher  might 
undertake. 
Snyder,  Agnes,  "Summer  at  Springdale,"  Childhood  Education  27:316-19,  March  1951. 
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Describes  new  program  in  teacher  education  at  Adelphi  'College.    Students 
spend  their  first  summer  at  Springdale  Farms,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, their  second  and  third  summer  in  industrial  or  social  service  agencies, 
their  fourth  summer  and  the  following  semester  in  a  foreign  country,  their  fifth 
summer  in  American  travel,  and  their  fifth  academic  year  in  a  teaching  intern- 
ship.   "Experiences  definitely  planned  and  related  to  the  general  education  and 
professional  courses,  and  aimed  at  broadening  the  base  of  human  understand- 
ing, form  the  core  of  the  program." 

Vanderheyden,  Eugenia  and  Clayton,  Natalie,  "Practice  Teaching  Can  Teach  a  Lot," 
Business  Education  World  31:280-81,  February  1951. 

Describes  experience  of  two  students  from  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  during 
their  cadet  teaching.    Reveals  importance  of  school  and  community  activities 
in  developing  self-confidence  and  maturity  in  cadet  teachers. 

Voightlander,  George,    "The  Black  Side  of  Student  Teaching/'  Clearing  House    25: 
419-21,  March  1951, 

Describes,  from  a  student's  viewpoint,  the  effect  of  negative  practices  by  a  co- 
operating teacher  during  his  student  teaching.    Indicates  need  for  supervisors 
exercising  objective  judgment  and  showing  respect  for  individuality  of  student 
teacher. 

See  also: 

Ajshmore,  H.  L.,  "Establishing  an  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  Program"  (Section 
IX) 

Butterweck,  J.  S.,  "The  First  Year  in  a  Teachers  College"  (Section  I) 
Doane,  K.  R.,  "Cooperative  Study  of  Teacher  Education  in  Minnesota"  (Section  IV) 
Fisher,  M.  J.,  "The  Community  as  a  Laboratory  in  General  Education"  (Section  IV) 
Hahn,  W.,  "Current  Practices  and  Problems  in  Student  Teaching"  (Section  IV) 
Hansen,  A.  L.,  "National  Clinic  on  Teacher  Education*  (Section  I) 

Heiges,  R.  E,,  "Continuous  Selection  of  Students  for  the  Profession  at  One  State 
Teachers  College*  (Section  n) 

Pratt,  W.  E.,  "The  New  Teacher  Education  Curricula  in  Pennsylvania"  (Section  IV) 
Sifferd,  C.  S.,  *Need  Practice  Teaching  be  Discouraging?"  (Section  VH) 
Wey,  H.  W.,  "Difficulties  of  Beginning  Teachers"  (Section  I) 


ORGANIZATION  AND  SERVICES 

OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  Association  for  Student  Teaching  is  a  professional  organization  whose  purposes 
'are  to  serve  as  a  cooperative  instrument  for  improving  student  teaching  by  encouraging 
experimentation  and  research  directly  related  to  problems  of  student  teaching  and  by 
working  for  adequate  financial  support  of  student  teaching  programs  and  the  professional 
recognition  of  supervising  teachers  in  both  campus  laboratory  and  public  cooperating 
schools.  It  also  seeks  to  tie  together  in  friendly,  personal,  and  professional  relation- 
ships those  who  work  with  student  teachers  in  any  capacity:  administrative,  super- 
visory, or  instructional. 

Its  leadership  is  entrusted  to  officers  elected  annually  by  mail  ballot  and  to  an  Exec- 
utive Committee  chosen  to  be  representative  of  different  sections  of  the  country  and  of 
different  types  of  professional  responsibilities.    Membership  is  open  to  any  interested 
workers  in  teacher  education  and  includes  college  and  public  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators.  Annual  dues  of  $3.50  are  payable  for  each  fiscal  year,  which  opens  January 
first. 

Annually  the  AST  sponsors  one  or  more  official  meetings,  sometimes  planned  for 
different  regions  of  the  country,  sometimes  held  at  a  single  place.    Some  of  the  most 
effective  work  of  AST,  however,  is  done  through  state  or  regional  units,  11  of  which 
operate  in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.   The  Minnesota  regional  unit  includes  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.   These  state  or  regional  organizations 
usually  plan  two  meetings  each  year,  often  of  two  days  in  length,  and  always  open  to 
any  persons  interested  in  teacher  education. 

Each  member  of  the  AST  receives  annually  four  quarterly  newsletters,  the  annual 
yearbook  and  interim  publications,  some  of  which  are  sold  at  cost.   He  is  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  any  one  of  the  National  Study  Committees  which  are  organized 
under  the  Executive  Committee  in  response  to  requests  for  the  intensive  study  of  some 
problem  of  current  interest.    Five  of  these  committees  are  now  working.   He  is  also 
entitled  to  enroll  for  any  of  the  annual  summer  workshops,  which  are  another  feature 
of  the  national  program. 

The  AST  brings  its  membership  into  contact  with  the  work  of  several  national  organ- 
izations interested  in  teacher  education.   At  the  present  time  AST  is  affiliated  with  the 
Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Education,  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  and  the  newly  organized  Coordinating  Committee  on  Collegiate 
Problems  in  Teacher  Education.   It  also  works  closely  with  the  Commission  onTeacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards  of  the  NEA. 

Complete  information  concerning  available  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Newsletter  or  by  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Secretary- Treasurer.   All  official  records 
are  centered  in  his  office  which  is  located  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  are  mailed  all  the  publications.   Inquiries  concerning  the 
Association  or  any  of  its  activities  should  be  addressed  to  that  office  or  to  the  President. 


Allen  D.  Patterson 
Secretary-  Treasurer 
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THE  1953  YEARBOOK 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  this  Yearbook  was  taken  in 
January  1949  when  Louise  Willson,  then  President  of  the  Association 
for  Student  Teaching,  invited  the  joint  editors  to  be  co-chairmen  of  a 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  Implications  for  Teacher  Education 
of  Curriculum  Changes  Now  Recommended  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.    Finding  it  impossible  tocause  of  distance  to  meet 
with  other  members  of  the  Association  who  might  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  co-chairmen  alone  initiated  a  questionnaire  study  in  March 
1950.    One  questionnaire  requested  data  and  judgments  bearing  on  cur- 
riculum trends  in  elementary  education  and  correlative  practices  in 
teacher  education.   A  similar  questionnaire  was  concerned  with  sec- 
ondary education.    Copies  of  each  of  these  were  sent  to  representative 
members  of  the  Association.    Analyses  of  the  returns  are  presented  in 
Chapters  Two  and  Three. 

In  September  1951,  Max  S.  Huebner,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
Association,  requested  the  co-chairmen  to  assume  responsibility  of 
preparing  the  1953  Yearbook  to  be  devoted  to  curriculum  trends  and 
teacher  education.    Following  the  acceptance  of  this  assignment,  the 
editors  invited  persons  identified  with  teacher  education  in  a  number 
of  representative  colleges  and  universities  to  contribute  chapters  to 
the  Yearbook.   These  persons  held  such  positions  as  dean  of  the  college 
of  education,  director  of  teacher  education,  or  chairman  of  the  division 
of  education. 

The  Yearbook  is  presented  in  two  parts.    Included  in  Part  One  is 
a  chapter  showing  in  some  perspective  the  development  of  the  curricu- 
lum over  a  considerable  period  of  time.    The  chapter  gives  special 
emphasis  to  changes  and  recommended  changes  in  the  curriculum  and 
instructional  practices  during  the  past  half  century.    Sixteen  widely 
recognized  changes  or  trends  for  elementary  schools  and  nineteen  for 
secondary  schools  are  listed  in  the  chapter.    The  remainder  of  Part 
One  of  the  Yearbook  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  questionnaire  data 
from  the  representative  teacher  education  institutions  referred  to 
above.    The  analysis  shows  the  importance  of  the  trends  and  the  extent 
to  which  various  factors  in  teacher  preparation  contribute  to  the  com  - 
petency  of  teachers  to  incorporate  recommended  practices  in  teaching 
realities.   In  this  section  of  Part  One  also  appear  many  comments 
from  teacher  education  institutions  relating  to  local  conditions  includ- 
ing 1.  difficulties  encountered  in  preparing  teachers  for  modern 
schools  and  2.  anticipated  changes  in  the  programs  of  teacher  education. 
Summaries  are  presented  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  chapters 
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pertaining  to  trends  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum 
respectively. 

Reports  of  teacher  education  practices  from  the  specially  se- 
lected colleges  and  universities  constitute  Part  Two  of  the  Yearbook. 
Considerable  variation  may  be  noted  in  the  way  these  reports  are  pre- 
sented.  While  the  editors  asked  each  of  the  institutions  to  present  a 
description  of  practices  which  bore  especially  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  to  incorporate  curriculum  and  instructional  trends  in  teach- 
ing, encouragement  was  given  the  writers  of  the  reports  to  include 
sufficient  description  of  all  phases  of  the  programs  to  enable  readers 
of  the  Yearbook  to  understand  how  the  various  elements  were  inter- 
related.  While  in  Part  Two  the  separate  curriculum  trends  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  seldom  mentioned,   it  becomes 
obvious  in  reading  the  reports  that  teacher  education  institutions  have 
taken  many  or  most  of  the  trends  at  least  into  partial  account  in 
organizing  and  conducting  their  programs. 

Jesse  A.  Bond 
John  A.  Hockett 


PART  ONE 

A  SURVEY  OF  TRENDS 

and 
AN  INTERPRETATION 


Chapter  I 
TRENDS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  AND  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

John  A.  Hockett  and  Jesse  A.  Bond 
Editors 

The  perpetuation  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  any  society 
depends  upon  the  education  provided  for  the  youthful  members  of  the 
social  group.    The  character  and  effectiveness  of  that  education,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  type  of  preparation  provided 
for  those  who  teach  the  young.   Consequently,  the  relationship  between 
trends  in  education  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  both  intimate 
and  significant.   All  who  work  in  schools  are  well  aware  that  there 
have  been  in  recent  years  many  recommendations  for  change  in  both 
content  and  method  for  all  levels  and  areas  of  education.    It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  commonly  recommended  practices 
have  been  widely  adopted  in  the  schools.    In  this  connection,  several 
questions  arise.    Are  generally  recommended  practices  held  to  be  de- 
sirable by  those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools?    If  so,  are  there  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent their  widespread  adoption?    Are  these  newer  trends  considered 
important  by  persons  responsible  for  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers?    How  and  to  what  extent  are  prospective  teachers  being 
prepared  to  accept  these  newer  trends  or  practices  and  to  put  them 
into  effect  in  teaching?    This  Yearbook  is  concerned  with  these 
questions,  particularly  the  last  one. 


LONG-TERM  TRENDS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

There  is  no  need  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum during  the  past  several  centuries.    A  brief  sketch  of  such 
developments,  however,  may  serve  to  provide  perspective  for  the 
understanding  of  recent  and  present  trends.   Parker1  tells  us  there 
was  little  change  in  the  elementary  school  from  1500  to  1800.   During 
those  centuries  the  curriculum  was  narrow,  equipment  was  meager, 
methods  were  wasteful,  and  the  teachers  poorly  prepared.   Parker  in- 
dicates that  although  the  Protestant  Reformation  had  supplied  sound 
reasons  for  vernacular  education  for  all  children,  this  was  provided 
in  but  a  few  especially  favored  spots,  and  even  in  those  places  the 

1.    Parker,  Samuel  C.     The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education. 
Boston:    Ginn  and  Company,  1912,     p.  488. 
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school  taught  only  the  catechism  and  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  great  changes  occurred 
in  the  elementary  school  and  its  curriculum.    Many  of  Rousseau's 
suggested  reforms  were  elaborated  and  practiced  by  Pestalozzi, 
greatly  influencing  elementary  education  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Pestalozzi's  object  teaching  not  only  gave  the  teacher  a  more  active 
role  than  that  of  hearing  recitations  but  also  led  to  curriculum  ex- 
pansion with  its  emphasis  on  oral  language,  nature  study,  home  ge- 
ography, and  primary  arithmetic.   Methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
and  drawing  were  modified.    Later  in  the  century,  Herbart  and  his 
followers  emphasized  the  importance  of  history  and  literature  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  areas  which  had  been  neglected  by 
Pestalozzi.    They  also  emphasized  new  methods  of  teaching,  sum- 
marized in  the  five  formal  steps  of  preparation,  presentation,  com- 
parison, generalization,  and  application. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  a  defi- 
nite trend  toward  secularization  of  the  curriculum,  together  with  at- 
tempts to  provide  schooling  appropriate  to  citizens  of  a  democratic 
society.   Curriculum  expansion  is  suggested  by  the  titles  of  school 
books  published  about  1800,  such  as  Noah  Webster's  three-book  series 
of  speller,  reader  and  grammer,  Jedidiah  Morse's  geography,  and, 
somewhat  later,  Warren  Colburn's  arithmetic  and  Goodrich' s  history 
of  the  United  States.   About  1840,  the  McGuffey  readers  became  avail- 
able to  provide  general  culture  as  well  as  a  graded  series  of  reading 
textbooks.    In  spite  of  these  developments,  Cubberley  characterizes 
the  period  before  the  Civil  War  as  one  of  building  foundations  and 
developing  principles  of  action.1   The  great  period  of  expansion  in 
education,  he  insists,  has  been  since  1860.   Writing  in  1919,  he  notes 
two  reorganizations  of  elementary  education  since  1860.    First  came 
a  reorganization  in  accord  with  Pestalozzian  faculty  psychology,  and 
later  a  reorganization  to  take  account  of  extensive  changes  in  indus- 
trial and  social  life. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  were  no  less 
marked  during  the  nineteenth  century.   During  the  first  decades  of  the 
century,  the  academies  offered  both  classical  courses  and  "English" 
courses,  while  the  Latin  grammer  schools  provided  a  classical  pre- 
paration for  college  admission.   Beginning  in  the  third  decade,  the 
new  high  schools  offered  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  that  later 
became  exclusively  college  subjects,  others  that  subsequently  were  to 
be  shifted  downward  to  the  elementary  school.   Education  came  to  be 
sought  for  practical  and  utilitarian  values  as  well  as  for  culture.    A 

1.    Cubberley,  Elwood  P.    Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Boston:    Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1919,    p.  ix. 
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rising  spirit  of  nationalism  added  interest  in  the  social  studies;  thus 
American  history  and  Civics  were  introduced  to  supplement  the 
earlier  ancient  and  general  history.    The  industrial  revolution  aroused 
new  interests  in  the  study  of  science,  especially  in  science  learnings 
that  had  practical  value.    The  new  offerings  in  physical  and  biological 
science  were  rather  informal  courses  providing  more  information 
than  basic  principles.    It  was  not  until  later  in  the  century  that  they 
became  formally  organized  bodies  of  knowledge,  designed  to  provide 
"disciplinary"  training  that  could  justify  their  inclusion  along  with  the 
highly  organized  classical  studies.    Mathematics,  however,  was  able 
to  achieve  "status"  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  its  abstractness  and  organization.    The  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages of  French  and  German  did  not  receive  recognition  as  stable 
high  school  subjects  until  late  in  the  century.   By  this  time  social  and 
economic  changes  had  brought  about  the  acceptance  of  such  practical 
studies  as  commercial  subjects,  agriculture,  home  economics  and  the 
fine  arts. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  high  school  enrollment  since  1890, 
as  a  democratic  nation  sought  to  provide  secondary  education  for  all 
of  its  youth,  is  well  known.   Equally  well  known  are  the  problems  of 
providing  a  suitable  offering  for  pupils  of  all  types  of  background,  all 
levels  of  ability  and  of  diverse  needs  and  interests. 

Curriculum  Trends  Since  1890 

Some  indication  of  curriculum  trends  within  the  past  half -centu- 
ry may  be  secured  by  summarizing  the  recommendations  of  four  rep- 
resentative committees,  namely  the  National  Education  Association's 
Committee  of  Fifteen  which  reported  in  1895, *  the  National  Council  of 
Education's  Committee  of  Ten,  reporting  in  1893,2  the  Committee  on 
Curriculum  Making  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
which  published  the  Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  in  1925,3  and  the  1951 
Yearbook  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricu- 
lum Development.4   The  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  strongly  influenced 

1.  National  Education  Association,  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Address  - 
es_.    St.  Paul:  Pioneer  Press  Company,  1895,  pp.  233-259,  287-350. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.    New  York:    American  Book 
Company,  1894. 

3.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:    The  Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook,  The  Foundations  and  Technique  of  Curriculum  Construc- 
tion, Part  II.    Bloomington,  Illinois:    Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  1926. 

4.  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Action 
for  Curriculum  Improvement.    Washington,  D.  C.:    The  Association, 
c/o  N.E.A.,  1951. 
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by  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  and  Herbart's  concept  of  correlation 
of  studies.    This  committee  held  that  the  selection  of  the  "objects  of 
study*  should  be  determined  by  the  environment  into  which  the  child 
is  born,  so  that  he  might  understand  his  world  and  gain  command  over 
its  resources.    The  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics  within  each 
branch  of  learning  should  be  determined  by  psychology  so  that  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  exercised  and  unfolded  in  their  natural 
order. 

Language;  including  reading,  pennmanship  and  grammar,  was 
recommended  as  the  true  basis  of  correlating  the  elementary  studies. 
Learning  to  read  and  write  was  recognized  as  the  leading  study  during 
the  first  four  years  of  schooling.   Arithmetic  was  given  second  place 
in  importance,  with  geography  and  history  next  in  line.    It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  elementary  school  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  five  branches  of  grammar,  literature,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  history.   Other  subjects  should  be  included,  however, 
such  as  natural  science,  vocal  music,  manual  training,  cookery  and 
sewing,  physical  culture,  drawing,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  also  made  recommendations  on  the 
training  of  teachers.    They  considered  four  years  in  high  school  or 
academy  as  a  desirable  minimum  for  elementary  and  four  years  of 
college  as  a  needed  prerequisite  for  high  school  teachers.   Prospective 
elementary  teachers  might  receive  professional  training  in  the  high 
school  or  academy,  a  normal  school  or  a  city  training  school.   The 
professional  work  was  defined  as  consisting  of  two  parts:   the  science 
of  teaching  and  the  art  of  teaching.   Included  in  the  science  of  teaching 
were:   psychology  which  was  expected  to  give  principles  and  methods, 
methodology,  school  economy,  and  history  of  education.    The  art  of 
teaching  was  to  comprise  observation  of  good  teaching  and  practice 
teaching.    The  majority  of  educators  agreed  that  the  two  broad  divi- 
sions of  professional  training  should  receive  about  equivalent  time 
allotments. 

Concerned  about  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  Committee  of  Ten  re- 
commended four  programs  of  instruction  for  the  secondary  schools: 
the  Classical,  the  Latin-Scientific,  the  Modem  language,  and  the 
English.   Their  recommendations  included  much  emphasis  upon  foreign 
language  and  science,  but  no  specific  provision  for  the  fine  arts  or 
vocational  education.    They  expressed  disapproval  of  short  courses  in 
any  subject  and  recommended  the  same  thorough  instruction  for  students 
whose  schooling  would  end  with  the  high  school  as  for  those  who  would 
continue  in  college.    Their  report  strengthened  somewhat  the  place  of 
history  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

The  Committee  on  Curriculum  Making  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  in  its  1925  Yearbook  emphasized  the  following 
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considerations.    The  curriculum  should  be  based  upon  expert  analysis 
of  the  activities  and  needs  of  both  adults  and  children.   Through  the 
curriculum,  young  people  should  come  to  understand  and  be  concerned 
with  the  problems  and  issues  of  social  life.    The  curriculum  should 
provide  for  individual  differences.    It  should  consist  of  a  series  of 
experiences  having  a  maximum  of  lifelikeness  for  pupils  rather  than 
formal  subject  matter  to  be  learned.    Since  some  of  the  barriers  be- 
tween school  subjects  hinder  true  learning,  materials  of  instruction 
should  be  assembled  to  meet  the  needs  of  learners,  irrespective  of  the 
boundaries  of  existing  subjects.    The  curriculum  should  be  subject  to 
continuous  and  comprehensive  study  and  revision  as  needed.    Educa- 
tional achievement  should  not  be  measured  solely  by  subject  matter 
examinations.   Teacher  education  institutions  should  not  only  prepare 
teachers  for  schools  as  they  now  are,  but  should  also  equip  them  to 
bring  about  educational  improvement. 

The  report  of  the  1951  Yearbook  Committee  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  presents  too  many  facets 
of  the  curriculum  problem  to  be  briefly  summarized.    One  who  reads 
this  report  cannot  fail  to  note  the  relative  complexity  and  maturity  of 
thinking  about  the  curriculum  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  reports  of 
1896  and  1925.    In  the  final  chapter  certain  frontier  areas  of  curricu- 
lum improvement  are  identified.    The  first  of  these  is  improvement  of 
democratic  group  processes  and  of  educational  leadership.   In  this 
area  are  such  relatively  new  educational  ideas  as  cooperative  formu- 
lation of  aims  and  poicies,  group  effort  in  the  selection  and  development 
of  curriculum  materials,  teacher-pupil  planning,  and  enlisting  the  help 
of  lay  citizens  in  outlining  and  evaluating  the  curriculum.   A  sug- 
gested second  frontier  is  in  making  use  of  what  is  known  about  human 
growth  and  learning.    Several  newer  concepts  are  included  in  this  area, 
for  example: 

1.  The  importance  of  a  stimulating  school  environment. 

2.  The  value  of  recognizing  pupils'  purposes  and  interests  in 
planning  and  effecting  learning  experiences. 

3.  The  fact  that  openmindedness  and  critical  thinking  can  be 
learned. 

4.  Recognition  that  democratic  procedures  lead  to  better  and 
more  effective  learning. 

5.  The  fact  that  continual  evaluation  is  inherent  in  effective 
learning  and  that  pupils,  teachers,  and  lay  citizens  should  all 
participate  in  this  evaluation. 

Other  frontier  areas  are  defined  as:    using  the  community  and 
its  resources  in  educating  youth,  and  educating  for  international  under- 
standing and  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

The  four  committee  reports,  each  indicative  of  the  best  thought 
of  its  time,  serve  to  point  up  the  great  advance  made  in  the  past  half 
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century  in  thinking  about  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  and  its  relation 
to  the  growing  experiences  of  young  people  and  to  the  culture  of  the 
times.   The  advance  is  truly  significant.   If,  somehow,  our  teacher 
education  institutions  could  equip  the  future  teachers  of  the  nation 
with  the  understandings  and  the  skills  to  put  into  practice  the  best  that 
is  now  known  about  the  education  of  young  people,  the  impact  upon 
American  life  would  be  truly  magnificent.   Those  of  us  who -work  in  the 
field  of  teacher  education  are  privileged  to  be  confronted  with  such  a 
challenge.    The  descriptions  of  the  efforts  of  several  leading  institu- 
tions to  meet  this  challenge  are  given  in  Part  Two  of  the  Yearbook. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been  due  to  several  causes. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  are: 

1.  changes  in  social,  economic,  and  political  life, 

2.  study  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  school  and  its  role  in 
contemporary  life, 

3.  study  of  children  and  youth,  their  growth,  development,  like- 
nesses and  differences, 

4.  research  relating  to  effective  learning  and  teaching. 

Several  types  of  curriculum  changes  have  taken  place.   There 
have  been  changes  in  methods  of  developing  the  curriculum;  changes 
in  the  aims,  scopes,  content,  and  organization  of  the  curriculum; 
changes  in  methods  of  teaching;  changes  in  curriculum  materials;  and 
changes  in  standards  and  methods  of  evaluation. 


TRENDS  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  SINCE  1890 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  beginning  in  1823,  indi- 
cated a  recognition  of  the  need  of  special  training  for  teachers. 
Noble1  tells  us  that  there  were  ninety-two  such  institutions  by  1890, 
but  that  they  were  meagerly  financed  and  poorly  equipped,  only  a  few 
requiring  high  school  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission. 

Monroe,2  in  his.  monumental  treatment  of  educational  trends  and 
teacher  education,  selects  1890  as  the  beginning  of  "a  period  of  rela- 
tively mature  thinking  and  doing"  in  education.   It  is  his  view  that  no 
American  author  previous  to  1885  had  presented  a  systematic  theory 
of  teaching.   He  points  out,  also,  that  although  professional  education 
of  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities  began  about  1850,  develop- 
ments were  slow  until  1890.   The  two  chief  trends  in  teacher  education 
during  the  period  1890-1907,  according  to  Monroe,  are  a  growing 

1.  Noble,  Stuart  G.    A  History  of  American  Education.    New  York: 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1938,  p.  294. 

2,  Honor  e,  Walter  S.    Teaching -Learning  Theory  and  Teacher  Educa- 
tion  1890-1950.    Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1952. 
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recognition  of  the  desirability  of  professional  training  for  high  school 
teachers  and  considerable  standardization  of  professional  preparation. 
Between  1907  and  1933,  he  recognized  some  confusion  as  well  as  much 
controversy  over  the  desirable  aspects  of  professional  preparation  of 
teachers,  many  studies  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of  teachers, 
but  few  important  deliberative  reports,  and  inadequate  consideration 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  teacher  education. 

The  report  of  the  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers1 
was  published  in  1933.    The  following  year,  the  yearbook  committee 
of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  criticized 
this  report  for  the  inadequate  attention  given  to  trends  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  a  basis  of  evaluating  programs  of  teacher 
education  and  as  a  source  of  suggestions  for  improvement.   Monroe 
calls  this  a  significant  criticism,  and  points  out  that  "It  suggests  a 
general  principle  relative  to  the  definition  of  the  purposes  of  teacher 
education  namely,  the  starting  point  should  be  a  consideration  of  the 
purposes  of  our  schools,  elementary  and  secondary.   This  principle 
.  .  stands  in  contrast  to  the  approach  through  studying  teachers  as 
they  are,  which  characterized  the  thinking  of  the  preceding  period  and 
dominated  the  deliberations  of  those  who  planned  the  National  Survey."2 

Monroe  points  out  that  in  contrast  to  the  National  Survey  the 
preliminary  deliberations  within  the  American  Council  on  Education 
which  led  to  the  Council's  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  in  1938 
indicated  the  need  of  a  thorough  revision  and  re-statement  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  teacher  education.   That  the  aims  of  teacher  education 
were  uppermost  in  the  thinking  of  the  Commission  is  evident  in  their 
several  publications.3 

This  brief  discussion  of  recent  trends  in  teacher  education  might 
well  be  concluded  by  quoting  two  of  Monroe's  summarizing  statements. 
Referring  to  the  period  since  1933,  he  says: 

.  .  .  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  the  evolving  programs 
of  our  schools  and  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  "teach- 
ing" certain  conventional  subjects  is  becoming  less  and  less 
descriptive  of  the  service  a  teacher  is  called  upon  to  render  .  , 
.•.  Instead  of  "teaching"  certain  subjects  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
stimulate  and  guide  learning  in  certain  areas.   Second;  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 


1.  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  Washington,  D.C. 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  1933,  No.  10. 

2.  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 

3.  See  for  example,  Teachers  for  Our  Times  and  The  Improvement  of 
Teacher  Education,  Washington  D.  C.    American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion,  1944,  1946. 
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program  of  the  school  by  participating  in  curriculum  revision 
and  in  other  ways.    He  is  expected  to  work  with  the  community 
agencies  and  organizations.    Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of 
purposes  teacher  education  is  undergoing  a  revolutionary 
change. l 

Although  only  fragmentary  data  are  available  relative  to  the 
current  (1950)  status  of  teacher-education  practice,  it  is  clear 
that  during  the  period  since  the  National  Survey  there  have  been 
significant  changes  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  our 
schools.   Possibly  more  significant  than  these  changes  is  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  improvement  of  teacher  education. 
The  various  commissions,  -councils,  and  committees  currently 
studying  teacher  education  and  promoting  developments  in 
practice  should  result  in  significant  changes  in  the  coming 
years.1 


THE  PLAN  OF  THE  YEARBOOK 

The  Yearbook  is  presented  in  two  parts.   In  Part  One,  consisting 
of  Chapters  One  to  Three,  appear  a  brief  discussion  of  curriculum 
trends,  together  with  two  lists  of  trends,  one  for  elementary  schools, 
another  for  secondary  schools.    Reports  of  two  questionnaire  studies 
of  the  relationship  between  practices  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  generally  recommended  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  also  pre- 
sented in  Part  One.    One  study  (Chapter  Two)  relates  to  elementary 
education;  the  other  (Chapter  Three)  to  secondary  education.    Addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  nature  of  these  studies  is  presented 
in  those  two  chapters. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  the  Yearbook  was  the  selection  of 
curriculum  trends.    These  trends  or  recommended  changes  were 
formulated  after  extensive  examination  of  school  curriculums  as  well 
as  research  studies,  current  books  and  periodical  articles  devoted  to 
the  subject.   No  attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the  frequency  with 
which  a  particular  trend  was  mentioned;  however,  some  trends  were 
almost  uniformly  mentioned  by  all  writers  and  appeared  basic  in 
most  school  curriculums.    For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  writers 
attempted  to  secure  a  balanced  list  of  recommended  changes  about  the 
value  of  which  there  is  rather  close  agreement  among  most  school 
people.    By  a  process  of  criticism  and  revision,  especially  in  semi- 
nar groups  of  graduate  students,  a  list  of  sixteen  trends  was  evolved 
for  elementary  schools  and  nineteen  for  secondary  schools.    These 
are  presented  below: 


1.  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  256,  362. 
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Trends  in  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

1.  Better  understanding  of  children- -their  physical,  mental, 
social,  emotional,  and  moral  growth  and  development. 

2.  Increased  emphasis  on  the  development  of  habits  and  atti- 
tudes appropriate  to  democracy. 

3.  Increased  provision  for  mental  health  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

4.  Organization  of  the  curriculum  into  large  blocks,  units,  or 
areas  requiring  selection,  emphasis,  and  further  organization 
by  the  teacher  as  he  guides  the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Greater  emphasis  on  participation  in  activities  rather  than 
merely  learning  to  verbalize  about  activities. 

6.  Emphasis  on  completeness  of  experience  of  pupils,  through 
their  participation  in  purposing,  planning,  and  evaluating  their 
activities. 

7.  Increased  opportunity  for  pupils  to  give  expression  to  the 
concepts  and  insights  they  are  acquiring. 

8.  Increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  maturation  and 
readiness  in  learning. 

9.  Improved  understanding  of  the  community  and  wider  use  of 
community  resources. 

10.  Improved  means  of  evaluating  the  needs  and  achievement  of 
pupils. 

11.  Use  of  greater  variety  of  more  effective  curriculum  materi- 
als--audio -visual  and  other. 

12.  Greater  effort  to  secure  cooperation  of  the  home  in  achieving 
desirable  objectives  for  the  child. 

13.  Improved  recognition  of,  and  provision  for,  individual  differ- 
ences, including 

a.  handicapped  pupils, 

b.  gifted  pupils, 

c.  retarded  pupils. 

14.  Increased  emphasis  on  intercultural  education. 

15.  Increased  emphasis  on  conservation  education. 

16.  Increased  emphasis  on  camping  education. 

Trends  in  the  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Providing  for  the  Pupil 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  whole  individual— his  physical, 
mental,  emotional  growth  and  development. 

2.  Increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  habits  and  attitudes. 

3.  Increasing  consideration  to  mental  health. 

4.  Counseling  and  guidance  are  integral  parts  of  instruction. 

5.  Less  emphasis  upon  competition  and  more  upon  individual 
needs  and  achievement. 
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Selecting  the  Content  of  the  Curriculum 

1.  Content  selected  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  pupils  as  well 
as  needs  of  an  adult  democratic  society. 

2.  Maturation  and  readiness  of  pupils  used  more  extensively  as 
guides  in  selecting  content. 

3.  Better  recognition  of,  and  provision  for,  individual  differences. 

4.  Activities  and  resources  of  the  community  given  wide  use  in 
the  school  offering. 

5.  Content  chosen  which  will  develop  and  broaden  the  interests 
of  the  pupil,  thus  providing  basis  for 

1.  his  general  education  and 

2.  his  selection  of  some  areas  for  extended  study  according 
to  his  interest  and  promise  of  success. 

Organizing  the  School  Offering 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  on  large  learning  areas  with  consequent 
consideration  of  a  wide  variety  of  learning  materials. 

2.  Increasing  supply  and  variety  of  teaching  and  study  materials 
— enriched  classroom  environment. 

3.  Greater  provision  for  the  use  of  all  senses — emphasis  upon 
more  complete  learning. 

4.  Provision  for  more  varied  and  extensive  pupil  expression. 

5.  Increasing  pupil -teacher  cooperation  in  planning. 

6.  Skills  provided  for  as  functional  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

7.  Increasing  provision  for  pupil  participation  in  a  wide  variety 
of  learning  activities  and  less  emphasis  on  mere  verbaliza- 
tion about  activities. 

8.  Making  curriculum  planning  a  continuous  process. 

9.  The  curriculum  organized  so  that  concepts,  understandings, 
and  skills  are  developed  naturally  and  gradually  through 
experiences  arising  out  of  daily  life  situations. 

In  Part  Two  of  the  Yearbook  are  included  descriptions  of  the 
practices  of  representative  teachers  colleges  and  universities  in.  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  in  no  case  did  one  of  these  institutions  claim 
that  its  program  was  such  as  to  prepare  its  trainees  to  put  all  or  any 
of  the  recommended  trends  into  ideal  practice.   It  became  quite  obvious 
to  the  editors  in  reading  the  reports,  however,  that  many,  if  not  most, 
elements  of  the  programs  revealed  awareness  that  teachers  need  to  be 
prepared  to  incorporate  newer  concepts  of  learning  and  the  curriculum 
in  teaching  practices.   While  wide  divergencies  exist  in  some  prc/- 
cedures  of  teacher  preparation  as  described  in  these  reports,  the 
stated  or  implied  likenesses  of  what  the  desirable  teacher  should  be 
are  striking.   The  editors  were  impressed  by  the  evident  seriousness 
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of  all  of  the  reporting  institutions  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools 
in  modern  America. 

The  editors  express  their  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and 
help  of  all  persons  who  contributed  to  the  Yearbook. 


Chapter  n 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

John  A.   Hockett 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

In  an  effort  to  secure  evidence  on  the  relationship  between  cur- 
riculum trends  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  members  of  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching  who  held  positions  as  directors  or 
supervisors  of  teacher  education  or  as  chairmen  of  departments  of 
education  in  teacher  education  institutions.    These  persons  were  asked 
either  to  supply  the  information  requested  in  the  questionnaire  them- 
selves or  to  transmit  the  questionnaire  to  a  specialist  in  elementary 
education  in  the  institution.   Replies  were  received  from  eighteen  uni- 
versities, twenty  state  (teachers)  colleges  and  four  private  colleges, 
as  follows: 


INSTITUTIONS  SUBMITTING  DATA  ON  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
AND  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

Universities 

California, *  Berkeley  Louisiana 

Chicago  Maryland 

Cincinnati  Minnesota 

Denver  Nebraska 

Florida  North  Carolina 

Harvard  Ohio,  Athens 

Indiana  Ohio,  Bowling  Green 

Iowa  Ohio,  Kent 

Kentucky  Stanford 

State  (Teachers)  Colleges 

Arizona  State  College,  Tempe 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley 

Ball  State  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Hays 
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State  (Teachers)  Colleges  (Continued) 

Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College,  Framingham 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College,  North  Adams 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing 

Minnesota  State  Teachers  College,  Bemidji 

Minnesota  State  Teachers  College,  Winona 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Jersey  City 

New  York  State  Teachers  College,  Oswego 

North  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee 

North  Dakota  State  Teachers  College,  Minot 

Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota  State  Teachers  College,  Madison 

West  Virginia  State  Teachers  College,  Shepherdstown 

Private  Colleges 

Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  California 

Hope  College,  Holland,  Michigan 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester,  Indiana 

This  study  is  subject  to  the  various  limitations  common  to  ques- 
tionnaire studies.   Moreover,  the  questionnaire  requested  opinions 
and  judgments  rather  than  facts.   Opinion  and  estimates  are  at  pres- 
ent the  only  practicable  means  of  appraising  the  extent  to  which  vari- 
ous procedures  are  employed  by  certain  teachers  in  given  situations. 
One  who  studies  the  returned  blanks  is  impressed  with  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  care  with  which  the  respondents  apparently  tried  to^meet  the 
several  requests.    The  rather  striking  agreement  between  the  re- 
sponses of  the  two  groups  representing  state  colleges  and  universities 
also  seems  to  indicate  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  questions  asked 
as  well  as  substantial  similarity  in  the  situations,  problems  and 
achievements  characteristic  of  each  group  of  institutions. 

In  the  questionnaire  it  was  explained  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  "to  what  extent  recommended  cur- 
riculum changes  are  recognized  by  teacher  education  institutions  and 
how  the  teacher  education  programs  of  these  institutions  reflect  cur- 
riculum changes. w 

In  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire  were  listed  sixteen  major  trends 
or  changes  relating  to  the  elementary  school  curriculum  which  have 
been  recommended  in  recent  years.   The  selection  of  the  sixteen 
trends  is  described  in  Chapter  One. 
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Sixteen  Major  Trends  in  Elementary  Education 

1.  Better  understanding  of  children- -their  physical,  mental, 
social,  emotional,  and  moral  growth  and  development. 

2.  Increased  emphasis  on  the  development  of  habits  and  attitudes 
appropriate  to  democracy. 

3.  Increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of  maturation  and 
readiness  in  learning. 

4.  Use  of  greater  variety  of  more  effective  curriculum  mate- 
rials—audio-visual and  other. 

5.  Improved  recognition  of,  and  provision  for,  individual  differ- 
ences, including: 

a.  Handicapped  pupils 

b.  Gifted  pupils 

c.  Retarded  pupils 

6.  Organization  of  the  curriculum  into  large  blocks,  units,  or 
areas  requiring  selection,  emphasis,  and  further  organization 
by  the  teacher  as  he  guides  the  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

7.  Increased  opportunity  for  pupils  to  give  expression  to  the  con- 
cepts and  insights  they  are  acquiring. 

8.  Improved  understanding  of  the  community  and  wider  use  of 
community  resources. 

•  9.  Greater  emphasis  on  participation  in  activities  rather  than 
merely  learning  to,  verbalize  about  activities. 

10.  Increased  proyision  for  mental  health  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

11.  Emphasis  on  completeness  of  experience  of  pupils,  through 
their  participation  in  purposing,  planning,  and  evaluating  their 
activities. 

12.  Greater  effort  to  secure  cooperation  of  the  home  in  achieving 
desirable  objectives  for  the  child. 

13.  Improved  means  for  evaluating  the  needs  and  achievements  of 
pupils. 

14.  Increased  emphasis  on  inter  cultural  education. 

15.  Increased  emphasis  on  conservation  education. 

16.  Increased  emphasis  on  camping  education. 

Accompanying  the  list  of  trends  in  the  questionnaire,  was  a  chart 
in  which  each  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  his  reaction  to  each  of 
the  recommended  changes  or  trends  on  the  basis  of  six  questions  as 
follows:  To  what  extent 

a.  Is  the  change  real  and  important? 

b.  Do  professional  education  courses  in  your  institution  take  ac- 
count of  the  trend? 

c.  Is  the  curriculum  change  reflected  in  the  practices  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  used  for  student  teaching? 

d.  Do  general  academic  courses  and  other  extra-curricular  ex- 
periences in  your  institution  aid  the  student  to  understand  the 
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trend  and  equip  him  to  take  it  into  account  when  he  later  be- 
comes a  teacher? 

e.  Is  the  change  reflected  in  the  practices  of  teachers  you  pre- 
pare when  they  finish  their  college  work  and  serve  in  regu- 
lar positions? 

f .  Do  the  schools  employing  your  teachers  give  them  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  in  putting  the  newer  trend  or  change 
into  practice?    What  percent  of  the  schools  give  such  help? 

Instead  of  giving  a  yes  or  no  answer,  the  respondent  was  asked 
to  show  the  extent  of  his  response  to  each  question  by  using  the  nu- 
merals 1,  2,  and  3  to  indicate  little,  some,  or  much. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

The  percentage  of  the  42  educators  who  indicated  each  response 
in  relation  to  teacher  education  practices  relative  to  the  sixteen  listed 
trends  is  given  in  Table  One.    The  first  group  of  responses  give  the 
educator's  estimate  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  several 
trends,  and  the  trends  have  been  listed  in  the  table  in  the  order  of  this 
estimated  importance.   With  the  exception  of  camping  education,  all 
of  the  trends  are  considered  to  be  of  much  importance  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  teacher  training  specialists.   The  first  nine  trends 
are  adjudged  of  much  importance  by  seven  or  more  of  each  eight  re- 
spondents.   The  evaluation  of  camping  education  is  about  evenly  divided 
among  the  three  categories  of  "little,"  "some,*  and  "much"  impor- 
tance.   Camping  experience  sponsored  by  public  schools  is  undoubted- 
ly the  most  recently  suggested  curricular  innovation,  and  few  school 
people  thus  far  have  had  contact  with  it.   It  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve some  years  later  whether  this  type  of  educative  experience  is 
judged  to  be  more  important  if  its  inclusion  in  the  school  program 
should  be  widely  approved. 

The  second  main  column  of  figures  indicates  the  estimated  im- 
portance of  the  contribution  of  professional  courses  in  preparing  pro- 
spective teachers  to  understand  the  various  trends  and  to  incorporate 
them  into  their  teaching.   Again,  the  figures  represent  the  percent- 
ages of  teacher  training  specialists  who  evaluated  the  contribution  of 
professional  courses  as  of  little,  some  or  much  importance.    With  the 
exception  of  the  last  three  trends  bearing  on  inter  cultural,  conserva- 
tion and  camping  education,  the  great  majority  of  persons  ascribed 
some  or  much  importance  to  professional  courses  as  means  of  pre- 
paring teacher s-in-training  to  utilize  the  educational  practices  sum- 
marized in  the  statement  of  the  several  trends.    These  persons  con- 
sidered the  professional  courses  especially  important  in  providing: 
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recognition  of  maturation  and  readiness  as  factors  in  learning,  better 
understanding  of  children,  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  participa- 
tion of  children  in  actual  activities  in  contrast  to  verbalizing,  insight 
into  the  habits  and  attitudes  appropriate  to  democracy,  and  under- 
standing of  the  organization  of  the  modem  curriculum  into  large 
blocks,  areas  and  units. 

The  third  major  column  of  Table  One  is  similar  to  column  two, 
except  that  it  relates  to  the  contribution  made  by  student  teaching  ex- 
periences in  preparing  students  to  incorporate  newer  curriculum 
practices  into  their  teaching.    For  three  fourths  of  the  trends,  the  per- 
centage of  educators  estimating  some  contribution  made  by  student 
teaching  was  larger  than  the  percentage  estimating  much  contribution. 
This  contrasts  significantly  with  the  estimates  of  the  values  of  pro- 
fessional courses.  Omitting  the  last  three  trends,  the  average  of  the 
thirteen  percentages  in  the  "much*  column  relating  to  student  teaching 
is  39  in  contrast  to  62  for  the  equivalent  figure  relating  to  professional 
courses.    These  teacher  education  administrators,  obviously,  are  say- 
ing that  students  are  given  a  better  understanding  of  modern,  approved 
curriculum  practices  in  their  professional  courses  than  they  are  able 
to  carry  out  in  their  actual  student  teaching.   Additional  evidence  sup- 
porting this  conclusion  is  presented  later  in  this  chapter.   Here  we 
are  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  serious  unsolved  problems  in 
teacher  education:   how  to  provide  student  teaching  situations  in  which 
students  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  put  into  practice  the  for- 
ward-looking theories  which  they  learn  in  their  professional  courses. 
The  obstacles  to  this  are  numerous,  and  differ  in  the  various  institu- 
tions.   The  greatest  difficulty,  undoubtedly,  is  the  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness of  the  public  schools  cooperating  in  the  teacher  education  pro- 
gram to  provide  laboratory  situations  wherein  desirable  newer  prac- 
tices are  in  daily  acceptance.    The  Association  for  Student  Teaching 
might  well  attack  this  problem  as  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing 
the  profession. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  academic  courses  in  preparing  young 
teachers  to  incorporate  modern  curriculum  practices  into  their  teach- 
ing are  presented  in  column  four.   On  the  average,  only  seven  percent 
of  the  respondents  ascribed  much  value  to  these  courses,  while  almost 
sixty  percent  valued  their  contribution  as  being  little  or  none.    The 
majority  ascribed  little  or  no  value  to  academic  courses  in  preparing 
teachers  to  utilize  modern  trends  except  in  the  case  of  the  following 
three  trends:   intercultural  education,  use  of  a  greater  variety  of  cur- 
riculum materials,  and  improved  understanding  of  the  community.  The 
writer  would  interpret  these  data  to  indicate  not  that  academic  courses 
have  little  value  but  that  such  courses  as  commonly  organized  and 
taught  should  not  be  expected  to  make  large  contributions  in  helping 
prospective  teachers  apply  newer  curriculum  practices  in  their 
teaching. 
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Persons  professionally  engaged  in  preparing  elementary  school 
teachers  are  not  optimistic  about  the  success  of  their  graduates  in 
practicing  the  newer  curriculum  developments  which  these  same  per- 
sons consider  real  amd  important.   Data  on  this  point  are  presented 
in  column  five  of  Table  One.   Omitting  the  last  three  trends,  59  per- 
cent of  the  responses  indicate  that  the  graduates  carry  out  practices 
suggested  by  the  various  trends  to  some  extent.    Twenty-two  percent 
indicate  that  this  is  done  on  a  "much"  basis,  while  twenty  percent  be- 
lieve this  is  done  on  a  "little  or  no"  basis.    There  is  some  indication 
that  the  trends  considered  most  important  are  believed  to  be  practiced 
somewhat  more  generally  by  the  graduates  than  those  deemed  less 
important.   With  respect  to  only  three  trends  do  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  responses  fall  in  the  "much"  column.   These  three  trends 
relate  to  greater  use  of  a  variety  of  more  effective  curriculum  mate- 
rials, better  understanding  of  children,  and  increased  emphasis  on 
learnings  appropriate  to  democracy. 

The  failure  of  graduates  of  teacher  education  institutions  to 
practice  more  widely  the  newer  curriculum  developments  is  explained, 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  answers  given  to  the  next  question.   This  ques- 
tion was:    "Do  the  schools  employing  your  teachers  give  them  en- 
couragement and  assistance  in  putting  the  newer  trend  or  change  into 
practice"?    The  responses,  set  forth  in  column  six,  are  not  encourag- 
ing.   Regarding  the  first  thirteen  trends  as  a  whole,  only  seven  percent 
of  the  responses  indicated  much  encouragement  and  help.   In  contrast, 
thirty -two  percent  indicated  little  or  no  encouragement  and  assistance. 
Some  help  was  indicated  by  the  larger  proportion  (sixty -two  percent) 
of  the  respondents.   With  regard  to  the  last  three  trends  the  responses 
were  less  favorable.   It  is  regrettable  that  in  approximately  two  out  of 
five  responses  the  public  schools  are  judged  to  give  little  or  no  help 
to  new  teachers  in:   better  understanding  of  pupils,  increased  provision 
for  mental  health  of  pupils  and  teachers,  providing  for  purposing, 
planning,  and  evaluating  by  pupils  of  their  own  experiences,  providing 
numerous  opportunities  for  pupils  to  give  expression  to  the  ideas  and 
insights  they  are  gaining,  and  providing  for  intercultural  and  conserva- 
tion education. 

The  final  question  is  closely  related  to  the  one  discussed  in  the 
previous  paragraph.   "What  percent  of  the  schools  give  such  help"  ? 
The  estimates  of  individuals  were  as  low  as  zero  percent  on  items  14, 
15,  and  16,  and  as  high  as  100  percent  on  items  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  and  12. 
The  average  percentages  indicated  by  the  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
who  gave  estimates  on  this  point  are  presented  in  column  seven,  rang- 
ing from  52  percent  on  trend  number  4,  use  of  greater  variety  of  cur- 
riculum materials,  to  10  percent  on  trend  number  16,  camping  educa- 
tion.  The  average  percentage  for  items  1  -  13  is  39,  and  for  the  last 
three  items  is  22. 
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The  data  in  Table  One  are  based  on  the  responses  of  all  42  in- 
stitutions returning  questionnaires.   Separate  tables  were  made  of  the 
responses  of  the  18  universities  on  the  one  hand  and  the  20  state 
(teachers)  colleges  and  four  private  colleges  on  the  other  hand.    Since 
the  responses  from  the  two  groups  were  similar,  it  seems  advisable 
to  omit  the  separate  tables.    Certain  differences  in  the  responses  of 
the  two  groups,  however,  will  be  indicated.   The  teachers  colleges 
gave  more  recognition  than  the  universities,  to  the  reality  and  impor- 
tance of  trends  14,  15  and  16,  the  corresponding  percentages  in  the 
"much"  column  being:   for  item  14,  80%  and  65%,  and  for  item  15, 
76%  and  56%.    For  item  16,  the  total  percentages  for  some  or  much 
are  respectively  80%  and  50%. 

Student  teaching  was  considered  of  greater  importance  in  help- 
ing students  learn  to  teach  the  habits  and  attitudes  appropriate  to  de- 
mocracy by  the  teachers  colleges  than  by  the  universities,  the  cor- 
responding percentages  in  the  "much"  column  being  44  percent  and  30 
percent.   Conversely,  the  universities  ascribed  greater  importance  to 
the  role  of  student  teaching  in  preparing  students  to  learn  how  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  the  percentages  in  the  "much"  column 
being  41  (university)  and  28  (teachers  college).   The  value  of  academic 
courses  in  preparing  students  to  utilize  newer  curriculum  practices 
was  rated  generally  higher  by  the  teachers  colleges  than  by  the  uni- 
versities.   This  may  indicate  that  a  professional  point  of  view  is  more 
widespread  in  the  teachers  colleges  than  in  the  universities.    The  uni- 
versities are  slightly,  but  not  significantly,  more  hopeful  than  the 
teachers  colleges  that  their  graduates  are  able  to  put  into  practice  the 
newer  trends  which  they  have  learned  as  students. 

Close  agreement  exists  between  the  two  groups  of  institutions  in 
the  estimated  percentage  of  the  schools  employing  their  graduates 
which  give  encouragement  and  aid  in  putting  newer  trends  into  prac- 
tice.   The  over-all  average  percentage  estimated  for  the  16  trends  by 
the  universities  was  35  and  by  the  teachers  colleges  33.   Each  group 
estimated  that  most  help  is  given  in  connection  with  trend  4,  use  of  a 
variety  of  more  effective  curriculum  materials— audio-visual  and 
other.   Of  the  six  trends  which  were  ranked  highest,  with  respect  to 
help  given  the  graduates,  by  the  two  groups,  four  were  common  to  the 
two  lists.   The  four  trends  are  those  numbered  4,  6,  1,  and  3. 

The  responses  of  educators  who  provide  leadership  in  the  prep- 
aration of  elementary  school  teachers  in  42  representative  institutions 
may  be  very  briefly  summarized  as  follows.   These  teacher  education 
leaders  consider  as  very  important  the  majority  of  the  sixteen  widely- 
advocated  trends  presented  for  their  consideration,  including  "better 
understanding  of  children,"  "  emphasis  on  democratic  habits  and  at- 
titudes," "recognition  of  the  importance  of  maturation  and  readiness." 
They  report  that  a  substantial  effort  is  made  through  the  professional 
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courses  of  their  institutions  to  acquaint  prospective  teachers  with 
these  trends  and  to  help  their  students  incorporate  the  trends  in  their 
thinking  and  practice.    They  tend  to  agree,  however,  that  their  students 
are  able  to  incorporate  these  trends  into  their  student  teaching  only  to 
a  limited  degree,  and  that  when  their  graduates  accept  regular  teach- 
ing positions  their  practice  of  these  newer  developments  is  very  seri- 
ously limited.   Still  more  limited  is  the  help  and  encouragement  in 
practicing  the  newer  trends  which  the  graduates  receive  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  public  schools  into  which  they  go. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  improvements  in  educational  practice 
are  to  be  brought  about  if  newly  prepared  teachers  are  not  permitted 
to  incorporate  into  their  teaching  the  newer  concepts  which  educational 
leaders  in  overwhelming  proportion  recognize  as  significant  and  de- 
sirable and  which  the  teacher  education  institutions  seek  to  teach.   One 
does  not  like  to  conclude  that  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  generally 
resist  the  acceptance  of  such  obviously  desirable  trends  as  those  being 
discussed.   It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reach  any  other  conclusion,  if 
the  reports  from  the  42  teacher  education  institutions  are  taken  seri- 
ously. 


In  Part  n  of  the  questionnaire,  each  respondent  was  asked  to 
give  his  comments  concerning  the  following  four  matters: 

1 .  Curriculum  trends  (individually  and  collectively)  in  the  public 
schools. 

2.  Ways  in  which  your  teacher  education  program  recognizes 
curriculum  changes  in  the  elementary  school. 

3.  Difficulties  encountered  in  preparing  teachers  to  incorporate 
curriculum  trends  into  teaching  practice. 

4.  Anticipated  changes  in  your  teacher  education  program  which 
will  better  equip  the  teachers  you  prepare  to  take  newer  cur- 
riculum practices  into  account  in  their  teaching. 

The  comments  on  these  four  points  are  reproduced  below.    They 
give,  it  seems,  a  representative  sampling  of  the  achievements,  diffi- 
culties and  aspirations  of  leaders  in  teacher  education  throughout  the 
nation.    Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  comments  regarding  curriculum 
trends,  first  from  the  State  colleges,  then  from  the  universities.    Each 
paragraph  represents  the  comment  from  one  institution. 
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CURRICULUM  TRENDS 
State  Colleges 

The  most  pronounced  curriculum  trends  seem  to  be  those  focus- 
ing on  more  adequately  meeting  individual  needs.   Postponing 
activities  till  there  is  readiness.   Grouping  for  instruction  and 
for  cooperative  activities.   Using  a  wide  variety  of  instructional 
materials- -variety  as  to  kind  (including  much  audio-visual)  and 
variety  as  to  difficulty.   Giving  much  opportunity  for  creative 
activity.   Planning  large  blocks  of  time,  thus  allowing  for  great- 
er variety  of  activities  and  more  self  direction. 

The  emphasis  on  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  attempts  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  program  of  the  schools  is  both  timely  and 
worth  while.   Attempts  to  provide  material  and  courses  for  all 
abilities.    There  is  increasing  need  for  individual  and  remedial 
work. 

Organization  of  curriculum  into  large  blocks  or  areas.   More 
unit  activity.   Attention  is  focused  more  on  the  child's  needs 
than  on  subject  matter.   Utilization  of  many  teaching  and  learn- 
ing aids. 

Increased  emphasis  on  relationship  of  curriculum  content  to  life 
needs,  community,  state,  nation,  world.   Increased  integration  in 
all  content  areas.   Adaptation  to  interests  and  abilities  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Cut  across  subject  matter  lines;  study  problems  or  areas  of  in- 
terest; evaluate  growth  of  whole  child;  utilize  community  re- 
sources. 

In  our  own  city,  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  teacher 
participation  in  curriculum  revision  and  of  more  intelligent 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  personal,  civic,  and  social  needs. 

Integration  in  the  classroom  situation  is  on  the  increase.   Most 
schools  have  recognized  the  broad  fields  type  of  curriculum  and 
are  approaching  it.    A  few  hold  on  to  subjects. 

On  a  state -wide  basis  curriculum  bulletins  are  being  prepared 
to  free  teachers  from  specific  textbook  requirements.    The  bulle- 
tins deal  with  such  specific  subject  matter  areas  as  science, 
social  studies,  arithmetic  and  the  language  arts. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  being  put  on  conservation  in  the  area 
or  state  where  I  am  working.   Health  is  receiving  attention  from 
grades  1-12  inclusive;  recreation,  scouting  and  camping  are 
being  stressed.   Many  small  towns  are  providing  for  this. 
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The  trend  is  toward  a  curriculum  collectively  made  by  teachers, 
administrators  and  a  consultant. 

Better  use  of  community  resources.    Conservation  programs* 
Building  democratic  human  relations.    Continuous  progress  pro- 
grams to  meet  individual  needs  of  pupils. 

Elimination  of  subjects  as  such.    Adoption  of  broad  fields  ap- 
proach.   Longer  periods  for  larger  units. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  student  activities, 
and  to  increase  the  size  or  amount  of  material  included  in  one 
phase  of  work. 

More  emphasis  on  skills.    More  emphasis  on  meaning  and  under- 
standing rather  than  on  just  knowing  facts. 

There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  consolidation  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  schools.    Larger  school  units  can  better  fit  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls.    Some  schools  are  building  their  curricula 
around  the  interests,  needs  and  resources  of  the  community. 

Public  schools  as  a  whole  do  not  implement  the  principles  set 
forth  above.   A  few  of  the  better  staffed  and  better  administered 
ones  do.    Far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  them  even  in  teacher 
training  institutions  in  this  area. 

I  have  witnessed  some  interesting  group  study  in  schools  nearby. 
Where  groups  are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
curriculum,  however,  teachers  appear  to  be  afraid  of  going  ahead 
with  trying  out  new  practices  even  though  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.    Individuals  lack  initiative. 

Many  of  the  schools  in  our  section  of  the  state  are  very  tradi- 
tional, but  several  of  the  larger  schools  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
schools  have  very  good  programs.   We  feel  that  with  the  fine 
leadership  of  our  current  State  Department  there  are  now  many 
hopeful  signs. 

New  teachers  too  often  are  administratively  handicapped  in  per- 
forming the  teaching  tasks  in  keeping  with  the  training  given 
them.   Young  teachers  often  are  swayed  away  from  progressive 
trends  in  curriculum. 

The  tendency  is  to  accept  the  status  quo  or  to  accept  changes, 
usually  in  the  forms  of  additions,  when  some  group  agitates 
strongly  enough  for  it.    There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  develop- 
ing among  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  our  public  schools 
a  sound  philosophy  regarding  curriculum  problems.    This  is  my 
observation;  I  have  no  demonstrable  facts  to  prove  the  extent  to 
which  the  condition  referred  to  actually  exists. 
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Universities 

The  major  curriculum  trends  appear  to  be  these:   greater  at- 
tention to  the  needs,  aptitudes,  interests  of  pupils;  relation  of 
curriculum  to  the  child's  social,  emotional,  intellectual  develop- 
ment; more  teacher-pupil  planning;  breakdown  of  subject  matter 
boundaries. 

Use  of  community  resources;  units  organization  and  integration 
of  the  whole  program;  children  participate  in  selecting  mate- 
rials; activities  in  class  considered  integral  parts  of  curriculum; 
greater  freedom  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  curricula. 

There  is  a  very  definite  trend  toward  improvement  in  the  cate- 
gories listed  here.  Some  counties  own  camps  and  students  are 
taken  on  camping  trips. 

Cooperative  planning;  relating  to  social  needs;  relating  to  youth 
needs;  local  workshops,  relating  to  local  community. 

Large  groupings  of  subject  material;  more  pupil-teacher  plan- 
ning; greater  attention  to  individual  needs  and  the  adaptation  of 
content  materials  and  activities  to  those  needs. 

Trend  toward  teaching  the  whole  child.   Trend  toward  use  of 
blocks  of  time. 

The  local  public  schools- -our  laboratory— are  leaders  in  this 
area.   Our  students  get  excellent  experience  in  building  resource 
units.   Unfortunate  trend- -generally- -"backward*  to  a  rigid  con- 
cept of  the  three  R's. 

There  has  been  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  improvement  of  the  curriculum  throughout  the  state. 
A  recent  publication  of  the  State  Principal's  Association  was  a 
forward-looking  document  and  if  implemented  in  practice  would 
change  much  school  practice. 

Tendency  toward  unit  teaching;  democratic  living  in  the  school; 
more  emphasis  on  air  age,  atomic  age,  United  Nations. 

Change  comes  slowly  in  our  state,  with  average  teachers  having 
about  two  and  one -half  years  of  education,  only  fair  salary  and 
large  pupil  loads. 

These  changes  come  slowly  and  irregularly,  depending  upon 
training  of  the  teachers,  administrative  leadership  and  commun- 
ity interest  and  support  of  education  in  general.   I  believe  that 
the  outlook  is  hopeful  unless  organized  opposition  to  public  edu- 
cation in  general  jeopardizes  progressive  curriculum  change. 
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Individual  differences  considered  in  using  materials.   Readiness 
considered  in  using  materials. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENTS  ON  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 
IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Large  groupings  of  subject  matter,  and  large  blocks  of  time. 

Unit  organization  of  whole  program;  breakdown  of  subject 
boundaries. 

More  attention  to  the  needs,  aptitudes  and  interests  of  individuals 
and  adaptation  of  materials  and  activities  to  meet  those  needs. 

More  cooperative  planning;  teaching- pupil  planning. 

Modifying  the  curriculum  to  serve  the  physical,  social,  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  needs  of  children. 

Building  the  curriculum  around  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
community. 

Emphasis  on  democratic  living  and  democratic  relationships  in 
the  school. 

Greater  freedom  for  teacher  to  make  adaptations  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Increased  consideration  of  readiness. 
Greater  variety  of  curriculum  materials. 
Provision  of  school  camping  experiences. 


WAYS  IN  WHICH  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  RECOGNIZE 
CURRICULUM  CHANGES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

State  Colleges 

Adding  required  courses,  e.g.,  educational  sociology,  advanced 
audio  visual.    Changing  the  content  of  the  professional  courses. 
Requiring  outside  activities,  such  as  work  with  children  of  ele- 
mentary school  age  (Scout,  Y,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Camp,  etc.). 
Changing  the  directed  teaching  assignment  to  fourteen  weeks 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.    Making  possible  some  observation 
and  participation  in  the  public  schools  during  the  junior  year. 

Much  emphasis  on  unit  planning  is  incorporated  in  methods 
courses  and  in  student  teaching  experiences.   Courses  in  school 
organization  and  administration  emphasize  flexible  scheduling 
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to  encourage  flexibility  in  classroom  procedures.  (Direct  pro- 
vision for  examination  of  and  participation  in  curriculum  build- 
ing is  lacking  for  undergraduate  students.) 

We  are  making  wide  use  of  community  resources  in  the  labora- 
tory school.   Our  laboratory  school  practices  having  to  do  with 
grouping  for  instruction  show  increased  attention  to  individual 
differences.   Class  time  is  set  aside  for  instruction  in  living 
together,  control  of  emotions,  etc. 

Activity  program  is  encouraged.   Methods  courses  are  conducted 
in  terms  of  student  participation. 

Introduced  guidance,  audio-visual  aids  and  conservation.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  course  in  psychology  which  includes  considerable  ob- 
servation and  written  reports  on  individual  pupils,  etc.,  we  re- 
quire studies  and  anecdotal  records  in  connection  with  practice 
teaching.   In  methods  courses  pupils  are  taught  how  to  teach  in 
large  units. 

Our  student  teaching  experience  is  carried  out  on  an  integrated 
basis  with  subject  lines  in  courses  being  broken  down.   We  have 
eliminated,  or  soon  will  eliminate,  methods  courses  such  as 
teaching  of  reading  or  arithmetic  and  will  teach  only  on  the 
broad  fields  basis.   We  are  incorporating  more  unit  teaching, 
workshops,  group  dynamics,  and  the  like  into  our  regular  pro- 
fessional courses. 

Many  more  opportunities  provided  for  students,  to  participate  in 
the  "real*  experiences  of  the  teacher:   attending  P.T.A.,  con- 
ducting parent  conferences,  paying  home  visits,  and  the  like. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  child  growth  and  development. 

Our  whole  effort  is  to  help  teachers-in-the-making  recognize 
and  retain  what  is  good  of  the  old  and  take  the  learner's  attitude 
toward  the  new. 

Increased  emphasis  upon  findings  of  studies  in  child  growth  and 
development.   More  flexibility  in  scheduling  supervised  teaching 
to  needs  of  individual  students. 

We  try  to  keep  students  informed  on  curriculum  changes.    There 
is  a  course  given  on  the  elementary  curriculum.   Specialists 
from  the  outside  come  to  the  campus  and  conduct  workshops. 
Recently  a  three-day  workshop  was  conducted  for  faculty  and 
students  on  conservation. 

More  work  directly  with  children  previous  to  the  student  teach- 
ing assignment.  More  work  with  child  growth  and  development 
in  courses. 
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As  of  last  year,  a  two- semester  course  in  human  growth  and 
development  became  a  requirement  in  all  teacher  education 
curricula.   In  our  campus  laboratory  school  an  effort  is  made 
to  develop  an  integrated  program  in  a  self-contained  classroom. 

Development  of  new  curriculum  units  for  use  in  laboratory 
school.    These  are  made  available  in  our  area. 

Modification  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  observations  and  ob- 
jectives of  student  learning  activities. 

Our  curriculum  committee  members  are  constantly  alert  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  child.    They  attempt  to  make  changes  as 
needed.    Student  teachers  are  encouraged  to  present  problems 
that  are  peculiar  to  their  communities. 

Constant  contact  with  current  experimental  research. 

Larger  blocks  of  time  in  elementary  laboratory  school.  Allday 
student  teaching.   Revision  of  curriculum  in  laboratory  school. 

Two  years  of  general  cultural  education  as  a  background  for 
professional  courses.    Two  years'  study  of  human  growth  and 
development  with  activities  and  projects  involving  work  with 
children  and  the  community  included  in  this  general  education 
course. 

Our  elementary  education  majors  have  a  unit  of  work  on  the 
community  school.    Our  college  is  waiving  the  foreign  language 
requirement  for  elementary  majors  this  year.   We  are  offering 
our  elementary  majors  a  new  course,  tf  Agriculture  for  Elemen- 
tary Teachers. " 

Observing  needs  and  changes  in  our  community.    Results  of 
studies  being  made.   Successes  and  failures  made  by  individuals 
after  they  leave  school. 

Study  of  various  curriculums.    Newer  curriculum  trends.    Work- 
ing on  curriculum  committees. 

Through  the  teaching  done  by  supervisors  in  the  laboratory 
school.    Professional  courses. 

Universities 

Providing  opportunities  in  the  laboratory  school  for  students  to 
observe  and  to  experiment  with  changes.   Providing  background 
of  theory  and  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  materials 
and  engage  in  planning. 

We  try  to  help  students  understand  cause  of  the  changes,  inter- 
pret them  and  plan  to  teach  accordingly.   We  also  believe  that 
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we  take  some  leadership  in  promoting  these  changes.  We  edu- 
cate our  students  to  teach  more  progressively  than  most  of  the 
teachers  do  in  the  schools. 

Emphasis  upon  mental  hygiene  obligations;  concern  about  sci- 
ence programs  in  the  elementary  schools;  emphasis  upon  large 
"social  studies"  units  in  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Greater  emphasis  on  visiting,  observation  and  participation 
with  students  in  training;  more  resource  visitors;  review  and 
the  evaluation  of  courses  of  study;  informal  group  meetings  with 
student  teachers  and  cooperating  teachers;  use  of  city  schools 
for  all  observation,  participation  and  practice  teaching. 

Our  professional  courses  attempt  to  give  prospective  elementary 
teachers  an  understanding  of  modern  curriculum  trends  in  terms 
of  sound  principles  of  instruction  and  curriculum  making.   Our 
students  do  a  considerable  amount  of  directed  observation. 

We  try  to  adjust  our  professional  and  methods  courses.   Students 
and  teachers  visit  various  schools  for  observation.   The  campus 
school  tries  to  keep  abreast  with  curricular  change. 

Methods  courses  take  cognizance  of  trends  listed  in  Part  I; 
student  teachers  helped  to  put  above  trends  into  effect;  provision 
of  wide  variety  of  materials  including  audio-visual;  provision 
for  excursions  as  regular  part  of  school  program. 

We  have  students  participate  in  many  ways  in  activities  charac- 
teristic of  trends.  For  example,  community  surveys,  social 
studies  unit,  case  studies  of  child;  workshops  in  making  charts, 
diagrams,  art  and  craft  products,  etc. 

Our  program  includes:  a  semester  of  participation  three  hours 
per  week  in  connection  with  a  curriculum  course  previous  to 
student  teaching;  a  block  semester  of  student  teaching. 

We  modified  our  entire  training  program  this  year  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  of  our  students. 

Both  the  pre-service  and  in-service  courses  are  designed  to 
help  improve  practice.  Our  staff  members  participate  as  con- 
sultants in  curriculum  workshops  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Instruction  within  college  classroom  attempts  to  demonstrate 
good  method.   Broader  blocks  of  time;  more  child  study;  broader 
use  of  community.   Thorough  revision  of  curriculum;  workshops. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENTS  ON  RECOGNITION  OF  CURRICULUM 
CHANGES  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Professional  courses  help  students  understand  causes  of  cur- 
cirulum  changes,  interpret  them,  and  plan  accordingly, 

Opportunities  in  laboratory  school  to  study  and  experiment  with 
curriculum  changes. 

Emphasis  on  large  social  studies  units. 

More  observation  and  participation  before  student  teaching. 

Students  work  with  children  in  out-of-school  activities,  such  as 
Scouts,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Camping. 

Larger  block  of  student  teaching,  during  the  day  and  during  the 
semester. 

More  intensive  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 
Methods  courses  conducted  in  terms  of  student  participation. 
Use  of  community  resources  in  laboratory  school. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  PREPARING  TEACHERS  TO 
INCORPORATE  CURRICULUM  TRENDS  INTO  TEACHING  PRACTICES 

State  Colleges 

We  have  no  program  of  selecting  candidates  for  teaching.   Be- 
cause of  our  rapidly  expanding  enrollment  most  of  our  practice 
teaching  is  done  in  off-campus  schools.   In  many  of  the  schools, 
practices  are  of  the  type  which  make  it  necessary  to  use  the  fig- 
ure 1  frequently  in  filling  in  the  questionnaire.    Few,  if  any,  of 
the  supervising  teachers  have  had  any  preparation  for  supervis- 
ing student  teaching.    Many  of  the  difficulties  spring  from  the 
fact  that  holders  of  the  bachelor's  degree  may  take  very  little 
work  in  elementary  education  and  receive  the  same  certificate 
granted  our  elementary  majors.   Another  source  of  difficulty  is 
the  state -adopted  textbook  which  the  teachers  tend  to  regard  as 
a  course  of  study  to  be  followed  by  all  pupils. 

Students  tell  us  that  they  won't  be  permitted  to  carry  out  certain 
practices  in  their  own  conservative  districts.    Students  fear  that 
departures  from  practices  by  which  they  learned  will  be  frowned 
upon  and  criticized.    Most  of  such  fears  are  imaginary,  but  since 
they  do  exist  they  act  as  deterrent  influences  on  students. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  have  not  yet 
accepted  curriculum  change.   Our  teachers  are  trained  to  carry 
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out  a  progressive  program  but  they  teach  in  a  traditional  situa- 
tion.  Some  progress  is  being  made,  but  it  is  slow.   We  need 
forward-looking  administrators  who  can  provide  the  leadership. 

The  time  to  work  with  students  is  too  limited  and  broken  for 
them  to  mature  in  recommended  curriculum  trends  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  revert  to  teaching  as  they  were  taught.   Students  come 
with  such  meager  backgrounds  that  much  time  needs  to  be  spent 
in  building  this.    More  selectivity  seems  essential  to  make  real 
progress. 

The  time  element — only  four  years'  work  can  be  done  in  four 
years.   Possible  emphasis  on  the  present  public  school  teaching- 
learning  situation  rather  than  emphasis  on  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Their  inexperience  and  immaturity  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
reconcile  or  explain  apparent  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies 
between  what  we  teach  in  professional  courses  and  what  they 
actually  find  in  operation  in  the  classroom. 

Incompetent  leadership  (administrative  and  supervisory),  lock- 
step  daily  schedules,  public  indifference  and/or  reactionary 
ideas  with  respect  to  progressive  principles. 

Teachers  are  reluctant  to  change  from  practices  of  home  com- 
munities. 

Hard  to  overcome  their  own  recollections  of  elementary  school 
experiences.    Even  fourteen  weeks  of  full-day  directed  teaching 
is  not  enough.   Still  too  often  the  graduate's  first  position  is  in  a 
school  dominated  by  the  "old  guard"  and  the  young  teacher  is 
reluctant  to  go  ahead  with  the  newer  ideas,  but  chooses  to  "fit  in. 

The  institution  in  which  I  work  is  a  liberal  arts  college.   Some 
of  the  general  education  courses  are  taught  so  differently  in  com- 
parison to  the  professional  education  courses.   Many  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  the  traditional  type,  hence  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  new  teacher  to  use  traditional  methods. 

Subject  matter  consciousness  of  academic  instructors.    Lack  of 
cooperation  among  personnel  involved  in  professional  courses 
and  laboratory  experiences.   Necessity  for  democratic  planning 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  parents,  students  and  administrators. 

Lack  of  subject  matter  background.   Inability  to  adapt  trends  to 
a  particular  community  situation.    Lack  of  cooperation  or  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  administrators. 

Believing  that  the  best  way  to  improve  teaching  practices  lies  in 
participation  in  workshops,  about  half  of  our  training  school 
staff  attended  a  workshop  as  a  group  and  worked  on  our  own 
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problems.    This  resulted  in  improved  instruction  by  the  whole 
staff.   We  feel  that  in  our  college  the  instructors  in  some  of  the 
academic  departments  offer  consistent  resistance  to  curriculum 
change. 

Older  staff  members  resist  change.    College  faculty  not  forward- 
looking. 

Crowded  curriculum.    Too  many  extra-curricular  activities  for 
students.    Faculty  load  already  too  heavy. 

Too  many  permits  given.    Standards  not  high  enough  in  this 
state. 

Some  school  systems  still  insist  upon  a  basic  text  as  the  chief 
source  of  curriculum  material. 

Short  training  period;  two-year  curriculum.   Rapid  turnover  in 
field.   No  facilities  for  follow-up  work. 

Many  subject-minded  teachers  due  in  part  possibly  to  the 
achievement  testing  programs  carried  on  every  year  in  public 
schools.   The  results  of  the  tests  are  used  in  measuring  text- 
book coverage  rather  than  child  growth. 

Since  all  of  our  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  is  done  in  the 
campus  laboratory  school,  thus  giving  student  teachers  the  bene- 
fit of  careful  guidance,  we  encounter  few  difficulties  on  this 
point. 


Universities 


Indifference  of  many  local  school  officials;  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  in  public  schools  for  student  teachers;  lack  of  adequate 
materials  and  equipment  in  public  schools;  heavy  teaching  loads 
in  public  schools. 

We  face  no  major  difficulties  in  preparing  them  for  curriculum 
change;  the  difficulties  arise  when  they  attempt  to  put  these 
changes  into  practice  in  the  public  schools. 

Too  few  opportunities  to  observe  better  practices  during  student 
teaching  and  before.  Inertia. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  undertrained  teachers.  Many  of  the 
elementary  teachers  in  the  state  are  on  emergency  certificates. 
The  new  teachers  going  out  meet  a  rigidity  and  crystallization 
of  practice  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  incorporate  new 
ideas  into  practice. 

The  chief  obstacle  is  to  find  schools  in  which  to  observe  the 
trends  and  schools  in  which  practice  teaching  may  be  done. 
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Little  or  no  difficulty  in  campus  school.  In  off-campus  schools 
the  student  teacher  must  work  within  the  frame  of  reference  of 
the  school.  We  can  do  very  little  in  these  cases. 

Lack  of  adequate  materials  in  public  schools.    Lack  of  physical 
facilities;  general  education  of  prospective  teachers  not  broad 
enough;  too  many  student  teachers  for  each  supervisor. 

One  great  need  is  a  more  adequate  number  of  master  teachers 
for  prospective  teachers  to  observe  and  with  whom  student 
teachers  can  do  directed  teaching. 

Typical  slow  rate  of  change  in  large  city  school  system. 

Student  teachers  are  not  always  skilled  in  suggesting  new  pro- 
cedures to  older  (or  younger)  supervising  teachers  who  insist 
there  is  only  one  way. 

Some  student  teachers  are  so  saturated  with  the  traditional  set- 
up that  they  find  it  difficult  to  make  use  of  methods  to  which  they 
are  unaccustomed. 

General  education  teachers  do  not  have  same  philosophy.  They 
believe  in  competition,  subject  matter. 

Lack  of  experience  and  maturity  of  students.  Inadequate  mate- 
rials and  facilities,  traditional  schools. 

Classes  too  large;  rooms  and  equipment  poorly  adapted;  budgets 
too  small;  lack  of  sympathy  from  non-teacher  educational  facul- 
ty; slowness  of  public  schools  to  move  along  trends. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENTS  ON  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 
IN  PREPARING  TEACHERS  TO  UTILIZE  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

Rigidity  and  crystallization  of  practice;  indifference  and  inertia 
of  public  schools  in  which  student  teaching  must  be  done.    Stu- 
dents cannot  practice  what  they  have  been  taught.   Cannot  secure 
enough  competent  supervising  teachers. 

Academic  colleagues  have  traditional  concept  of  education  and 
resist  curriculum  changes. 

Students  have  become  so  accustomed  to  traditional  practices  in 
their  own  school  experiences  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  them. 

Teaching  loads  too  heavy,  classes  too  large  in  public  schools. 
Students  fear  newer  practices  will  be  disapproved. 
Training  period  too.  shprt.   Two-year  curriculum. 
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No  selection,  or  inadequate  selection  of  candidates  for  teaching. 

Supervising  teachers  have  little  training  for  guiding  student 
teachers. 

Lack  of  adequate  materials  in  public  schools. 

Too  few  opportunities  to  observe  better  practices  in  public 
schools. 

Lack  of  cooperation  between  personnel  in  professional  courses 
and  in  laboratory  experiences. 

Insufficient  supervision  available  for  student  teachers. 

Restrictive  influence  of  achievement  testing,  programs  which 
measure  textbook  coverage  rather  than  child  growth. 


ANTICIPATED  CHANGES  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

WHICH  WILL  BETTER  EQUIP  TEACHERS  TO  TAKE  NEWER 

CURRICULUM  PRACTICES  INTO 

ACCOUNT  IN  THEIR  TEACHING 

State  Colleges 

Much  more  observation  and  participation,  integrating  theory  and 
practice  to  a  greater  extent.    Eventually  add  a  year's  internship. 
Opportunity  for  greater  community  activity  and  participation. 
Hope  to  find  a  better  way  to  give  our  young  people  some  insight 
into  the  problems,  mores,  etc.,  of  groups  other  than  the  Anglo- 
American  middle  class. 

We  hope  to  provide  a  more  realistic  setting  for  the  study  of  in- 
dividual differences  by  developing  a  clinic.    This  will  begin  as  a 
reading  clinic,  but  we  hope  to  expand  it  into  a  psychology  (educa- 
tional) clinic  to  study  special  education.   We  expect  to  extend  the 
present  six  weeks  of  full  time  off-campus  experience  to  eight  or 
even  ten  weeks.   Better  supervision  of  the  student  teaching  ex- 
perience will  be  accomplished  when  the  college  supervisors 
have  more  direct  control  of  the  actual  teaching.   We  hope  to  at- 
tain this  in  the  near  future,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  provide 
more  direct  experience  in  purposing,  planning  and  evaluating  in 
the  classroom.  We  need  more  experimentation  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  feasible  under  the  present  arrangements  with  the 
public  schools. 

Pre-teaching  experiences  with  children  (thirty  hours  will  be  re- 
quired of  students  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  do  student 
teaching).   More  democratic  procedures  utilized  in  all  college 
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teaching.  Administrators  are  invited  in  for  visitation  in  campus 
school  and  for  indoctrination  in  newer  trends  by  helping  to  inter- 
pret what  is  happening  to  children  in  a  democratic  set-up. 

We  aim  constantly  to  bring  our  training  teachers  and  our  pro- 
fessional course  teachers  closer  together  in  their  thinking  and 
doing.   We  use  conferences,  discussions,  student -teacher  semi- 
nars, common  readings,  etc. 

Half-day  and  full-day  teaching  for  twelve  or  more  weeks.    Com- 
plete reorganization  of  professional  courses  and  having  profes- 
sional courses  taught  by  people  who  have  a  modern  philosophy. 

" Block  system"  to  be  adopted  in  September.   Seniors  will  have 
no  assignments  except  education  courses  for  an  entire  semester 
during  their  last  year.   We  have  invested  over  $1000  in  remedial 
reading  equipment  to  give  teachers  opportunity  to  do  the  type  of 
work  here  that  they  will  have  to  do  for  their  communities  if  they 
contribute  to  the  continuous  progress  program  as  they  should. 
We  have  International  Relations  Clubs  and  a  Future  Teachers 
Chapter  that  work  together  on  problems  of  intercultural  educa- 
tion and  professional  projects.   All  education  students  belong  to 
one  or  the  other.   We  have  a  class  scholarship  fund  that  brings 
one  foreign  student  to  our  campus  for  one  year.   This  year  we 
have  one  student  from  China,  one  from  South  America,  one  from 
Germany  and  one  from  Puerto  Rico. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  modification  in  curriculum 
offerings  which  will  correlate  methods  and  theory  courses  more 
closely  with  laboratory  experiences  in  observation,  participation 
and  student  teaching. 

We  wish  to  have  our  student  teachers  work  more  with  pupils.  We 
are  going  from  nine  semester  hours  to  ten  next  year.   Thus  we 
will  go  eventually  to  twelve  semester  hours  or  as  soon  as  the 
curriculum  committee  will  act  formally.   We  are  planning  a 
course  in  industrial  arts  for  elementary  teachers. 

Coordinated  professional  course  work  and  laboratory  experience. 
Block  of  time  scheduling  in  supervised  teaching  program. 

We  are  planning  to  increase  the  number  of  required  hours  in 
practice  teaching  and  to  associate  our  general  and  special  meth- 
ods closely  with  the  practice  teaching. 

We  have  just  reorganized  our  program  and  have  had  one  year's 
experience  on  the  new  plan.   Our  aim  is  to  strengthen  weak- 
nesses. 

All  day  student  teaching  now.   Unified  course  in  child  growth 
and  development.   Curriculum  laboratory. 
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We  expect  to  have  several  courses  combined  into  large  units  in 
our  new  curriculum  for  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.    We  are 
adding  courses  in  child  development. 

We  have  taken  'students  out  to  other  systems  where  more  pro- 
gressive methods  could  be  observed. 

We  are  having  groups  work  on  curriculum  in  the  methods 
courses. 

More  orientation  and  pre -teaching  contacts  with  laboratory 
school. 

Require  four  years  of  college  as  minimum. 

Greater  emphasis  on  integration  in  all  areas.   Opportunity  for 
more  practice  in  workshop  experience.   Contemplation  of  re- 
organization of  courses. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  coordinate  courses  more  closely  with 
the  actual  classroom  practice. 

A  study  of  the  Flowers  report  on  student  teaching  with  the  pur- 
pose of  incorporating  as  many  of  the  laboratory  practices  as  is 
practicable  in  our  situation. 


Universities 


All  day  student  teaching;  earlier  contact  with  children;  more  ex- 
tensive professional  laboratory  experiences;  better  student 
teaching  supervision;  earlier  professional  courses  in  sequence. 

Our  teacher  education  program  was  recently  revised  into  a  pro- 
fessional sequence  with  many  opportunities  for  laboratory  ex- 
perience.   These  experiences  are  constantly  being  surveyed  and 
we  need  to  add  more  in  all  areas. 

Deferred  practice  teaching  to  senior  level;have  made  it  an  every- 
day experience;  have  increased  emphasis  on  child  development 
approach;  have  given  students  more  experience  in  curriculum 
planning. 

Much  broader  laboratory  experiences  extending  through  the 
four  years  of  the  program. 

Greater  emphasis  on  observation  and  participation;  more  direct 
work  with  children;  more  pupil-teacher  planning  in  professional 
classes. 

Integration  of  methods  courses  and  blocking  of  professional 
work.   Greater  use  of  community  resources. 
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Development  of  greater  integration  of  professional  courses  and 
increased  Emphasis  on  social  foundations  and  techniques  of 
group  planning. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  incorporate  laboratory  experiences 
into  every  year  and  professional  course  of  the  curriculum. 

More  field  experience;  longer  period  of  practice  teaching. 

More  observations  and  more  selective  ones.   Some  demonstra- 
tion teaching.   We  do  not  have  a  demonstration  school. 

A  new  laboratory  school  building  with  expanded  facilities;  better 
provision  for  student  teachers  to  participate  in  community  youth 
organizations. 

More  experiences  in  the  community  to  acquire  more  useful  con- 
cepts of  child  growth. 

Better  working  relationship  with  teachers  in  arts  and  science 
college. 

Complete  change  from  student  teaching  program  to  interne 
program. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENTS  ON  ANTICIPATED  CHANGES  IN 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  TO  EQUIP 

TEACHERS  TO  UTILIZE  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

Earlier  and  more  extensive  laboratory  experiences— observa- 
tion, participation,  and  the  like.   (In  every  year  and  every 
course).   More  contact  with  children. 

Better  correlation  of  professional  courses. 

Better  correlation  of  professional  courses  and  laboratory  ex- 
periences. 

Longer  period  of  student  teaching.   A  "Block"  of  time. 

Complete  reorganization  of  professional  courses. 

More  emphasis  on  the  child  development  approach. 

Provide  students  with  more  experience  in  curriculum  planning. 

More  community  experiences  for  students. 

Better  working  relationships  with  academic  faculty. 

More  teacher-student  planning  in  professional  courses. 

More  democratic  practices  in  all  college  teaching. 
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Greater  use  of  community  resources* 
Earlier  professional  courses,  in  sequence. 
Better  supervision  of  student  teaching. 
A  new  laboratory  school  building  with  expanded  facilities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Sectional  summaries  have  been  presented  throughout  the  chap- 
ter.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  these  here  or  to  attempt  any 
complete  summary.   A  few  conclusions  may  be  stated  which  seem 
justified  by  the  evidence  presented. 

1.  The  sixteen  curriculum  trends  presented  in  the  chapter  are 
'      considered  real  and  important  by  forty -two  representative 

leaders  in  teacher  education. 

2.  Instructors  of  professional  courses  in  most  of  the  forty -two 
universities  and  colleges  make  a  serious  attempt  to  make 
prospective  elementary  school  teachers  aware  of  significant 
curriculum  trends. 

3.  Academic  courses  make  a  comparatively  small  contribution 
in  acquainting  students  with  currently  recommended  changes 
in  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

4.  Student  teaching  experiences  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  desirable  modern  curriculum  practices,  but  in  far  less 
degree  than  would  be  desirable. 

5.  Graduates  of  the  forty -two  institutions  carry  into  their  sub- 
sequent teaching  some  of  the  desirable  curriculum  practices 
currently  recommended,  but  in  far  less  degree  than  would 
be  desirable. 

6.  Public  school  officials  generally  give  little  aid  and  encour- 
agement to  beginning  teachers  in  carrying  out  newer  curric- 
ulum practices  which  are  widely  recommended  as  desirable. 

7.  When  asked  to  comment  on  curriculum  trends  in  the  public 
schools,  the  educators  included  in  the  study  mention  about 
the  same  trends  as  those  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter. 

8.  Curriculum  trends  are  given  recognition  in  programs  of 
teacher  education  chiefly  in  professional  courses  and  in 
laboratory  experiences. 

9.  Teacher  education  institutions  are  confronted  with  several 
difficulties  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  ac- 
count of  desirable  curriculum  practices  in  their  teaching. 
The  chief  of  these  seem  to  be  a  crystallization  of  traditional 
practices  in  many  of  the  public  schools  with  which  they  and 
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their  graduates  must  work,  and  resistance  to  change  of  some 
academic  colleagues. 

10.  Teacher  education  institutions  hope  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness with  which  they  prepare  teachers  to  utilize  recommended 
curriculum  practices  chiefly  through  the  provision  of  better 
and  more  extensive  laboratory  experiences,  through  the  im- 
provement of  their  professional  courses,  and  through  im- 
proved coordination  of  professional  and  laboratory  courses. 


Chapter  ffl 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Jesse  A-  Bond 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

To  what  extent  do  teacher  education  institutions  prepare  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  to  incorporate  newer  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional practices  in  their  teaching?    In  order  to  secure  information 
bearing  on  this  and  related  questions,  a  number  of  teacher  education 
institutions  preparing  secondary  teachers  were  invited  to  submit 
replies  to  a  questionaire.    Contact  with  the  institution  was  made  in 
each  case  through  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching* 
This  person  was  either  a  supervisor  or  director  of  student  teaching 
or  chairman  of  the  department  in  the  institution  concerned.   While 
this  person  was  asked  to  be  responsible  for  the  report,  he  was  urged 
to  secure  needed  information  from  those  of  the  institution  who  were 
most  qualified  to  give  it.    Replies  were  received  from  thirteen  state 
(teachers)  colleges,  nine  state  universities,  and  nine  other  teacher 
education  institutions  supported  primarily  from  private  funds  or  tui- 
tions.   The  responding  institutions  were  as  follows: 

State  Colleges 

Ball  State,  Indiana 

California,  Pennsylvania 

Central  Missouri 

Emporia,  Kansas 

Hays,  Kansas 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Machinor,  South  Dakota 

Mankato,  Minnesota 

Michigan  State  College 

Minot,  North  Dakota 

Oswego,  New  York 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Western  Carolina,  North  Carolina 

State  Universities 
Florida 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
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State  Universities  (Continued) 
Nebraska 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio,  Bowling  Green 
Ohio,  Kentucky 

Private  Colleges  or  Universities 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Denver 
Harvard  University 
Hope  College 
Lawrence  College 
Miami  University 
North  Manchester  College 
Stanford  University 

All  of  the  thirty-one  institutions  were  asked  six  questions  per- 
taining to  each  of  nineteen  curriculum  or  instructional  trends  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  questions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Is  the  trend  rfeal  and  important? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  professional  education  courses  in  your 
institution  prepare  teachers  to  take  account  of  the  trend  in 
their  teaching? 

3.  To  what  degree  is  the  trend  reflected  in  the  practices  of  pub- 
lic schools  you  use  for  student  teaching? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  general  academic  courses  and  extracur- 
ricular experiences  in  your  institution  aid  the  prospective 
teacher  to  understand  the  trend  and  equip  him  to  take  it  into 
account  when  he  later  becomes  a  teacher? 

5.  Is  the  change  reflected  in  the  practices  of  teachers  you  pre- 
pare when  they  finish  their  college  work  and  serve  in  regular 
positions? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  schools  employing  your  teachers  give  them 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  putting  the  trend  or  change 
into  practice?    What  percent  of  the  schools  give  such  help? 

By  using  the  terms  "little,"  "some,"  "much,*  the  institutions 
were  requested  to  indicate  degree  of  response  to  all  six  questions  as 
they  applied  to  each  of  the  nineteen  trends. 

The  nineteen  trends  in  curriculum  and  instructional  practices 
are  listed  in  Chapter  One.   As  pointed  out  in  that  chapter,  these  nine- 
teen are  not  designed  to  include  all  innovations  or  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  schools.   It  is  as- 
sumed, however,  that  the  lis.t  represents  major  trends  both  in  terms 
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of  practices  already  in  effect  and  those  which  are  generally  favored 
and  in  the  process  of  being  adopted. 

The  nineteen  trends,  roughly  grouped  under  three  headings, 
appear  below: 

A.  Providing  for  the  pupil  - 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  upon  the  whole  individual- -his  physi- 
cal, mental,  emotional  growth  and  development. 

2.  Increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  habits  and  at- 
titudes appropriate  to  democracy. 

3.  Increasing  consideration  to  mental  health. 

4.  Counseling  and  guidance  made  integral  parts  of  instruc- 
tion. 

5.  Less  emphasis  upon  competition  and  more  upon  individu- 
al needs  and  achievements. 

B.  Selecting  the  content  of  the  curriculum  - 

1.  Content  selected  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  pupils  as 
well  as  needs  of  an  adult  democratic  Society. 

2.  Maturiation  and  readiness  of  pupils  used  more  extensively 
as  guides  in  selecting  content. 

3.  Better  recognition  of,  and  provision  for,  individual  dif- 
ferences. 

4.  Activities  and  resources  of  the  community  given  wider 
use  in  the  school  offering. 

5.  Content  chosen  which  will  develop  and  broaden  the  interests 
of  the  pupil,  thus  providing  bases  of 

1.  his  general  education  and 

2.  his  selection  of  some  areas  for  extended  study  accord- 
ing to  his  interest  and  promise  of  success. 

C.  Organizing  the  school  offering  - 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  upon  large  learning  areas  with  con- 
sequent consideration  of  a  wide  variety  of  learning 
materials. 

2.  Increasing  supply  and  variety  of  teaching  and  study  ma- 
terials—enriched classroom  environment. 

3.  Greater  provision  for  the  use  of  all  senses—emphasis 
upon  more  complete  learning. 

4.  Provision  for  more  varied  and  extensive  pupil  expression. 

5.  Increasing  pupil-teacher  cooperation  in  planning. 

6.  Skills  provided  for  as  functional  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

7.  Increasing  provision  for  pupil  participation  in  a  wide 
variety  of  learning  activities  and  less  emphasis  on  mere 
verbalization  about  activities. 

8.  Making  curriculum  planning  a  continuous  process. 

9.  The  curriculum  organized  so  that  concepts,  understandings 
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and  skills  are  developed  naturally  and  gradually  through 
experiences  arising  out  of  daily  life  situations. 

In  addition  to  the  objective  replies  to  the  six  questions  as  they 
pertained  to  each  of  the  nineteen  trends,  each  institution  was  requested 
to  submit  comments  concerning  the  following  four  items  from  the 
particular  point  of  view  of  the  institution  reporting : 

A.  Curriculum  trends  (individually  or  collectively)  in  the  public 
secondary  schools. 

B.  Ways  in  which  the  teacher  education  program  of  the  reporting 
institution  recognized  curriculum  changes  in  the  secondary 
school. 

C.  Difficulties  encountered  in  preparing  teachers  to  incorporate 
curriculum  trends  into  teaching  practices. 

D.  Anticipated  changes  in  the  teacher  education  program  which 
would  better  equip  teachers  to  take  newer  curriculum  and 
instructional  practices  into  account  in  their  teaching. 

A  summary  of  comments  pertaining  to  these  four  items  is  presented 
later  in  the  chapter. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  this  study  is  subject  to  the  weak- 
nesses that  apply  to  the  questionnaire  technique.   Most  responses  were 
based  on  opinion  and  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  opinion  was  affected 
by  local  biases.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  institution  was  urged  to 
submit  a  report  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  objective  data  and 
group  opinions,  it  is  likely  in  some  cases  that  reports  were  largely 
subjective  and  made  by  only  one  person.    Furthermore,  the  number 
of  cases  for  each  of  the  three  groups  of  teacher  education  institutions 
taken  separately  is  not  large.   Another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  is  that  some  institutions  contacted  did  not  respond.    Question 
must  thus  be  raised  whether  the  thirty-one  institutions  from  which 
replies  were  received  are  those  most  able  to  give  favorable  responses 
to  the  questions  asked.   In  spite  of  these  limitations,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  the  reports  have  value  and  that,  especially  in  the 
case  of  data  representing  near  uniformity  of  conditions  in  all  reporting 
institutions,  there  was  marked  significance.   It  was  obvious  from  the 
thirty-one  reports  that  serious  consideration  had  been  given  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  base  opinion  on  fact. 

Data  showing  responses  of  the  thirty-one  institutions  to  the  six 
questions  as  they  pertain  to  the  nineteen  trends  are  presented  in 
Tables  n  and  m.   In  Table  I,  data  are  arranged  in  terms  of  percentages 
and  show  degree  of  response  to  each  trend  by  each  of  the  three  groups 
of  institutions,  namely,  state  colleges,  state  universities,  and  private 
colleges  or  universities.   Total  figures  for  the  three  groups  combined 
are  also  indicated  for  each  trend.   In  Table  HI,  figures  are  presented 
to  show  responses  of  the  three  separate  groups  of  institutions  to  the 
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nineteen  trends  classified  into  three  sections,  i.e., 

1.  Providing  for  the  pupil 

2.  Selecting  content 

3.  Organizing  the  school  curriculum. 

Final  totals  are  also  presented  in  Table  E  revealing  combined  re- 
sponses of  all  thirty-one  institutions  to  the  three  major  classifications 
of  trends. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TRENDS 

That  the  nineteen  curriculum  and  instuctional  trends  are  held  to 
be  real  and  important  in  the  secondary  school  is  indicated  in  column 
(a)  of  the  two  tables.    Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  thirty-one 
institutions  gave  top  rating  to  all  three  classifications  of  trends.  Some 
variation  existed,  however,  in  values  assigned  to  individual  trends. 
For  example,  while  97  per  cent  maintained  that  "increasing  emphasis 
on  the  whole  individual- -his  physical,  mental,  emotional  growth  and 
development"  was  of  highest  importance --only  74  per  cent  placed  a 
similar  value  on  "less  emphasis  upon  competition  and  more  upon  in- 
dividual needs  and  achievement."   Under  the  classification,  "selecting 
curriculum  content,"  a  difference  of  16  may  be  noted  in  per  cent  of 
institutions  assigning  high  importance  ratings  to 

1.  Content  is  selected  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  pupils  as 
well  as  needs  of  adult  democratic  society,  and 

2.  Maturation  and  readiness  of  pupils  are  used  more  extensively 
as  guides  in  selecting  content. 

It  may  be  noted  in  Table  ni  that  trends  grouped  under  the  heading 
"providing  for  the  pupil"  were  given  a  slightly  higher  importance 
rating  than  those  in  the  other  two  categories. 

Of  some  possible  significance  is  the  fact  that,  while  an  average 
of  approximately  87  per  cent  of  state  colleges  and  state  universities 
designated  the  nineteen  trends  to  be  of  top  importance,  an  average  of 
only  76  per  cent  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities  indicated  a 
similar  rating  for  them.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  wider 
variation  among  private  institutions  than  among  state  supported  institu- 
tions in  assigning  importance  ratings  to  the  trends. 

Although  some  of  these  newer  practices  were  valued  more  highly 
than  others,  it  is  significant  that  an  average  of  approximately  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  institutions  considered  each  of  the  nineteen  trends 
to  be  markedly  important  in  the  secondary  school  and  that  an  average 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  designated  any  of  the  nineteen  to  be  of  only 
slight  value.   This  being  the  case,  which  in  effect  represents  a  partial 
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analysis  of  the  job  of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school,  an  appropri- 
ate question  is,  do  teacher  education  institutions  prepare  teachers  to 
do  the  work  which  they  will  be  called  on  to  do  or  should  do  when  as- 
signed to  regular  positions? 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 
TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  TO  TAKE 
CURRENT  TRENDS  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  TEACHING 

A  majority,  consisting  of  an  average  of  57  per  cent  of  the  thirty  one 
institutions,  expressed  the  belief  that  professional  education  courses 
in  those  institutions  contributed  markedly  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  to  incorporate  the  following  eight  trends  into  their  teaching; 

1.  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  whole  individual — his  physical 
mental,  emotional  growth  and  development. 

2.  Increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  habits  and  attitudes. 

3.  Increasing  provision  for  pupil  participation  in  a  wide  variety 
of  learning  activities  and  less  emphasis  on  mere  verbaliza- 
tion about  activities. 

4.  Better  recognition  of  the  provision  for  individual  differences. 

5.  Increasing  supply  and  variety  of  teaching  and  study  materials 
--enriched  classroom  environment. 

6.  Providing  for  more  varied  and  extensive  pupil  expression. 

7.  Making  counseling  and  guidance  integral  parts  of  instruction. 

8.  Selecting  content  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  pupils  as  well 
as  needs  of  an  adult  democratic  society. 

It  would  have  been  illuminating  had  each  of  the  reporting  institu- 
tions described  how  it  employed  these  same  trends  in  instructing  young 
teachers  how  they  in  turn  should  use  the  trends  when  in  later  regular 
positions. 

As  shown  in  Table  El,  most  institutions  maintained  that  edu- 
cation courses  aided  to  some  degree,  if  not  markedly,  the  preparation 
of  teachers  to  incorporate  all  trends  in  their  teaching.   It  may  be  noted 
that  there  was  less  certainty,  especially  among  state  colleges,  that 
education  courses  contributed  to  proficiency  of  teachers  to  select  con- 
tent than  that  they  contributed  to  the  other  two  groups  of  trends, 
namely,  "to  provide  for  the  pupil"  and  "to  organize  the  curriculum." 
Five  of  the  thirty-one  institutions  stated  that  education  courses  aided 
their  students  to  only  a  minor  degree  in  learning  to  select  content 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

Only  about  a  third  of  the  institutions  felt  that  their  courses  in 
education  gave  the  young  teacher  extensive  help  with  the  following 
four  practices: 
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1.  Making  curriculum  planning  a  continuous  process. 

2.  Organizing  the  curriculum  so  that  concepts,  understandings, 
and  skills  are  developed  naturally  and  gradually  through 
experiences  arising  out  of  daily  life  situations. 

3.  Giving  increased  consideration  to  mental  health. 

4.  Providing  for  the  attainment  of  skills  as  functional  parts  of 
the  curriculum. 

Data  in  the  table  disclose  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  institu- 
tions believed  that  education  courses  in  those  institutions  contributed 
only  to  a  negligible  degree  to  the  competency  of  teachers  in  these 
four  areas  of  the  teacher's  work. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  considerable  lag  exists  between  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  the  nineteen  trends  and  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
fessional training  prepared  teachers  to  incorporate  the  trends  into 
their  teaching.    There  are  undoubtedly  many  factors  contributing  to 
this  condition.   One  of  these  is  that  newer  practices  have  not  been 
sufficiently  adopted  by  secondary  schools  to  cause  teacher  education 
institutions  to  prepare  teachers  to  use  them.   Another  is  that  the  trend 
is  not  sufficiently  well  underatood  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to  the 
complexities  of  modern  secondary  schools  to  make  possible  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  to  adapt  it  to  their  teaching.   A  third  reason  may 
be  that  instructors  of  education  courses  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  practical  operation  of  a  secondary  school  to  enable  them  to 
give  young  teachers  the  preparation  required  to  employ  modern  prac- 
tices in  instruction.   A  fourth  cause  may  be  that  these  newer  practices 
are  so  foreign  to  the  previous  training  and  experience  of  college  stu- 
dents that  in  the  relatively  short  time  available  in  professional  train- 
ing courses,  the  redirection  of  the  student's  thinking  and  behavior  can 
be  accomplished  to  only  a  limited  degree. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING  TO  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  TO  INCORPORATE 
CURRENT  TRENDS  INTO  TEACHING 

In  column  c,  of  Tables  n  and  m  are  figures  bearing  on  the 
question,  "to  what  degree  is  the  trend  reflected  in  the  practices  of 
public  schools  you  use  for  student  teaching?''    These  data  reveal  that 
an  average  of  18  per  cent  of  the  institutions  believed  that  the  newer 
practices  are  used  extensively  in  public  schools  to  which  students  are 
assigned  for  supervised  teaching.   On  the  other  hand,  20  per  cent  held 
that  the  practices  could  be  found  in  these  schools  to  only  a  negligible 
degree.    The  remaining  62  per  cent  indicated  that  while  these  modern 
teaching  activities  were  not  in  extensive  use  they  were  employed  to 
"some"  degree.   Assuming  the  trends  are  desirable  as  indicated  by 
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the  respondents  to  the  questionaire,  it  may  be  considered  regrettable 
that  the  culminating  experience,  namely,  student  teaching  in  the  pre- 
service  education  of  teachers,  apparently  does  not  provide  sufficiently 
extensive  contact  with  more  recent  practices  to  enable  the  young 
teacher  to  employ  them  as  regular  parts  of  his  professional  activities. 
Data  in  column  e,  of  the  tables  show  that  newly  prepared  teachers  in 
regular  positions  incorporate  modern  practices  into  teaching  activities 
even  slightly  less  than  do  teachers  in  schools  to  which  student  teachers 
are  assigned.   Such  a  condition  is  highly  suggestive  that  young  teachers 
do  not  possess  either  a  practical  understanding  of,  or  competency  to 
translate  into  teaching  practices,  the  trends  in  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion that  present  thinking  and  research  hold  desirable. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching 
may  properly  ask  in  what  kind  of  teaching  environment  should  college 
students  be  assigned  for  student  teaching.   Assuming  that  most  newly 
prepared  teachers  will  be  appointed  to  regular  positions  in  "average" 
schools  in  which  more  recently  favored  practices  are  in  use  only  to 
varying  degrees  and  seldom  extensively,  should  student  teaching  em- 
phasize only  those  practices  which  are  in  most  common  usage  even 
though  these  do  not  accord  with  generally  accepted  trends  of  education? 

A  similar  question  can  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  doctors  of  medicine.   Inasmuch  as  the  young  physician  may  not  have 
access  to  the  equipment  and  facilities  which  research  and  modern 
findings  hold  essential  to  sound  practice,  should  not  his  training  pre- 
pare him  for  "reality/?    Specifically  should  his  internship  be  served 
in  an  environment  and  under  circumstances  which  enable  him  to  pre- 
pare for  something  less  than  the  best  that  science  and  modern  thinking 
hold  desirable? 

The  situation  concerning  the  preparation  of  teachers  needs  to  be 
faced  frankly.   If  young  teachers  are  to  exercise  leadership,  if  they 
are  to  know  how  to  translate  into  practice  the  purposes  and  theories  of 
education  which  are  under  constant  modification  to  accord  with  present 
day  needs  of  high  school  pupils,  it  is  obvious  that  the  preparation  of 
these  teachers  should  provide  them  extensive  contact  with  this  type  of 
experience.   It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  gained  adequately  in  a  student 
teaching  environment  other  than  one  in  which  generally  recognized 
superior  practices  are  standard  procedure. 

The  teacher  preparation  institution  which  first  develops  in  its 
students  through  course  work  the  basic  concepts  of  education,  includ- 
ing those  growing  out  of  extended  study  and  research,  and  then  places 
these  students  in  student  teaching  situations  which  provide  poor  ex- 
amples of  the  concepts  in  operation,  leads  to  the  negation  of  its  efforts 
and  the  frustration  of  its  students.   It  is  questionable  if  a  program  of 
teacher  education  with  two  parts  headed,  often  times,  in  opposite 
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directions  represents  an  economical  use  of  the  energy  and  funds 
expended. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  GENERAL  ACADEMIC  COURSES 

TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

TO  INCORPORATE  NEWER  PRACTICES  INTO  TEACHING 

That  general  academic  courses  do  not  contribute  markedly  to 
the  competency  of  teachers  to  handle  newer  teaching  practices  is  ob- 
vious from  the  data  in  column  d,  of  Tables  n  and  HI.   While  an  aver- 
age of  5  per  cent  of  the  reporting  institutions  indicated  a  top  rating 
for  the  contribution  of  these  courses  to  teacher  preparation  to  use 
newer  practices,  60  per  cent  expressed  the  belief  that  only  slight  con- 
tribution was  made  by  them.    The  remaining  35  per  cent  felt  that  aca- 
demic courses  aided  to  "some"  extent  in  preparing  teachers  to  put  the 
newer  trends  to  practice.   It  may  be  noted  that  the  three  groups  of 
institutions  designated  similar  amounts  of  contribution  which  general 
academic  courses  make  to  teacher  competence  in  newer  practices. 
It  may  likewise  be  noted  that  these  courses  are  deemed  to  contribute 
in  approximately  the  same  degree  to  teacher  preparation  to  employ 
the  trends  as  grouped  in  three  categories. 

Five  trends  to  which  50  or  more  per  cent  of  the  thirty-one  insti- 
tutions claimed  that  academic  courses  had  made  from  "some"  to 
"much"  contribution  to  teacher  ability  to  use  them  were: 

1.  Increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  habits  and  attitudes. 

2.  Content  chosen  to  develop  and  broaden  pupil  interests. 

3.  Increasing  emphasis  on  large  learning  areas  with  consequent 
consideration  of  a  wide  variety  of  learning  materials. 

4.  Increasing  supply  and  variety  of  teaching  and  study  materials 
--enriched  classroom  environment. 

5.  Greater  provision  for  the  use  of  all  senses— emphasis  upon 
more  complete  learning. 

Among  trends  to  which  academic  courses  gave  but  little  aid  in 
teacher  preparation  were: 

1.  Increasing  attention  to  mental  health* 

2.  Less  emphasis  upon  competition  and  more  upon  individual 
needs  and  achievement. 

3.  Maturation  and  readiness  of  pupils  used  more  extensively  as 
guides  in  selecting  content. 

4.  Increasing  pupil-teacher  cooperation  in  planning. 

5.  Making  curriculum  planning  a  continuous  process. 

6.  The  curriculum  organized  so  that  concepts,  understandings 
and  skills  are  developed  naturally  and  gradually  through 
experiences  arising  out  of  daily  life  situations. 
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Question  may  be  raised  whether  experiences  in  some  college 
academic  courses  serve  to  educate  students  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
many  of  the  nineteen  trends  under  consideration  in  this  study.   Obvi- 
ously the  purposes  of  many  college  courses  must  center  largely  in 
developing  large  areas  of  subject  content  and  in  developing  and  se- 
lecting students  who  are  able  to  attain  high  achievement  with  the  sub- 
ject concerned.   In  the  case  of  students  in  some  professional  schools 
and  colleges,  however,  the  adjustment  they  are  called  on  to  make  be- 
tween learning  in  lecture  halls  and  the  application  of  the  learning  in 
widely  varied  sociological  situations  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  cause  of  the  trend  in  increasing  numbers  of 
schools  of  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  business  to  direct  students 
to  acquire  knowledge  as  it  revolves  around  well  organized  practical 
laboratory  experiences. 

Since  the  concept  of  education  of  many  college  students  is  limited 
to  their  own  experiences  with  learning  subject  matter,  it  is  impossible 
in  the  relatively  short  space  of  time  available  to  professional  training 
adequately  to  redirect  their  thinking  and  behavior  to  accord  with 
practices  of  education  based  on  meeting  the  total  needs  of  pupils  in 
secondary  schools. 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  STUDENTS  WHO  COMPLETE 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  TAKE  NEWER  PRACTICES 
INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  REGULAR  TEACHING  POSITIONS 

An  average  of  13  per  cent  of  the  thirty-one  institutions  expressed 
the  belief  that  persons  having  completed  teacher  education  programs 
in  those  institutions  carried  out  to  a  major  degree  the  newer  curricu- 
lum practices  in  regular  positions;  22  per  cent  held  that  their  gradu- 
ates incorporated  newer  practices  to  a  negligible  extent.   Sixty-five 
per  cent  indicated  that  while  the  modern  practices  were  employed  to 
"some"  degree  they  were  not  in  extensive  use.    Assuming  that  these 
figures  have  some  validity,  while  it  is  regrettable  that  newly  prepared 
teachers  are  not  employing  the  newer  curriculum  and  teaching  prac- 
tices widely,  the  fact  that  approximately  four  fifths  of  these  teachers 
had  adopted  the  practices  at  least  to  some  degree  indicates  teacher 
awareness  that  the  practices  exist  and  that  they  have  value.   This  is 
encouraging  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that, 

1.  The  general  academic  college  education  of  most  teachers  has 
been  inconsistent  with  many  trends  in  secondary  schools, 

2.  Student  teaching  has  been  taken  in  schools  which  incorporated 
newer  practices  only  to  a  moderate  degree. 

Date  in  columns  f ,  and  g,  of  the  tables  indicate  another  reason  why 
newly  prepared  teachers  probably  do  not  use  the  newer  practices  more 
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widely.   Figures  show  that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  schools  employing 
new  teachers  give  them  any  help  with  adapting  modern  trends  to  teach- 
ing activities,  and  of  this  number  less  than  10  per  cent  provide  exten- 
sive help.   A  strict  interpretation  of  these  replies  results  in  a  figure 
of  only  3  per  cent  of  the  schools  which  provide  extensive  help  to  the 
newly  prepared  teachers  in  adapting  recent  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional practices  to  teaching.   It  was  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that 
of  the  28  per  cent  of  schools  which  provided  any  help  with  the  newer 
practices,  approximately  70  per  cent  gave  a  sufficient  amount  of  help 
to  indicate  an  awareness  that  the  newer  practices  existed,  that  they 
had  value,  and  that  recently  prepared  teachers  desired  assistance  with 
them. 


REPORTS  BY  TEACHERS  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN 
LIGHT  OF  NEWER  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICES 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  thirty-one  institutions 
were  invited  to  comment  on  four  topics 

1.  Curriculum  trends, 

2.  Ways  in  which  the  teacher  education  program  recognizes 
curriculum  changes  in  the  secondary  school, 

3.  Difficulties  encountered  in  preparing  teachers  to  incorporate 
curriculum  trends  into  teaching  practices, 

4.  Anticipated  changes  in  the  teacher  education  program  which 
would  better  equip  teachers  to  take  newer  curriculum  and 
instructional  practices  into  account  in  their  teaching. 

Each  institution  was  requested  to  formulate  remarks  from  its 
own  point  of  view  and  on  the  basis  of  its  own  program. 

The  comments  appearing  below  are  grouped  under  the  above  four 
headings  and  are  classified  by' type  of  institution,  namely,  state  col- 
leges, state  universities,  and  private  colleges  or  universities.   Not  all 
of  the  institutions  returning  questionaires  submitted  comments  to  each 
of  the  above  four  questions  or  topics.   It  may  be  noted,  for  example 
that  only  nine  of  the  thirteen  state  colleges,  seven  of  the  nine  state 
universities,  and  eight  of  the  nine  private  colleges  which  returned 
questionnaires  responded  to  the  first  topic,  "curriculum  trends." 

While  there  is  overlapping  in  some  responses,  there  also  are 
striking  differences  in  points  of  emphasis.  By  "putting  together"  the 
various  comments  from  these  widely  scattered  and  diverse  institutions, 
it  is  possible  to  gain  a  generalized  idea  of  each  of  the  four  topics. 
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CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

State  Colleges 

There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  core  curriculum.   The  core 
curriculum  conference  this  year  had  the  best  attendance  that  we 
have  ever  had.   Some  of  our  student  teachers  do  their  student 
teaching  in  core  classes. 

There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  larger  units  of  work  in  the 
social  studies  and  English  fields. 

Minnesota  is  developing  a  series  of  curriculum  bulletins. 
Social  studies  and  science  are  completed— English  nearly  com- 
pleted.  The  general  plan  is  to  develop  "units  of  work." 

The  secondary  schools  of  our  state  have  not  attempted  to  keep 
up  with  other  states. 

Very  little  concern  about  the  secondary  school  curriculum  is 
evident.   A  few  teachers  and  administrators  are  trying  to  bring 
about  some  changes  but  no  apparent  efforts  are  being  made  to 
recognize  the  curriculum. 

Some  tendencies  toward  meeting  needs  of  individual  students 
are  evident.    The  imperative  needs  of  students  are  having  some 
influence  on  curriculum  revision. 

This  state  now  has  about  1700  teachers  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  revised  curriculum  for  the  secondary  schools. 

Some  attempts  are  being  made  to  cut  across  subject  matter 
lines;  evaluate  growth  of  the  "whole  child;"  utilize  community 
resources. 

One  sees  a  decisive  trend  toward  more  conservation  work, 
more  visits  to  places  of  historical  interest,  more  laboratory 
work,  more  guidance  in  secondary  schools. 

State  Universities 

There  is  better  adaptation  to  individual  needs.   Extensive  read- 
ing materials  and  more  and  better  observational  aids  are  evi- 
dent. 

Curriculum  trends  are  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  should  use 
care  to  make  changes  by  development  rather  than  by  revolution 
or  wholesale  discarding  of  large  parts  that  have  proved  success- 
ful in  the  past    Change  should  keep  up  with  changing  social 
needs,  but  change  for  change's  sake  is  too  prevalent. 
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Many  schools  are  experimenting  with  some  phase  of  core  pro- 
grams and  are  interested  in  life  adjustment  programs. 

Very  little  serious  study  seems  to  be  going  on.    Consequently, 
the  only  observable  trend  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  sub- 
ject centered  curriculum.   New  subjects  are  added  from  time  to 
time.   With  few  exceptions,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
general  reorganization. 

The  very  great  difficulty  of  effecting  such  curricular  changes  as 
are  indicated  in  the  attached  questionnaire  arises  from 

1.  The  lack  of  supervisory  leadership  in  most  schools, 

2.  Overcrowded  teaching  schedules,  which  minimize  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  growth  during  the  school  day, 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  teacher-education  in  many  of  our  institu- 
tions with  regard  to  the  creative  dynamic  aspects  of  teaching 
competence. 

A  new  state  program  of  supervision  and  increasing  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  purely  educative  functions  of  administrators  are 
helping  in  this  state.   Some  lightening  of  the  teacher  load  is  seen. 
All  institutions  in  the  state  are  this  year  reorganizing  their 
programs. 

Core  curriculum  is  now  favored.   More  democracy  is  shown  in 
choosing  materials;  better  use  of  audio  visual  aids. 

There  is  more  provision  for  community  resources;  greater  em- 
phasis on  pupil  needs,  interests  and  concerns;  less  adherence 
to  textbooks  and  prescribed  courses  of  study;  some  beginnings 
made  in  teacher-pupil  planning  and  pupil  self -evaluation;  greater 
use  of  supplementary  materials  of  instruction. 

Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  al- 
most non-existent.   Great  numbers  of  the  high  schools  are  utiliz- 
ing curriculums  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  1890- 
1910.    Here  and  there  are  some  interesting  additions,  such  as 
good  counseling  and  guidance  divisions.   A  very,  very  few  places 
have  a  small  amount  of  shop  work  and  some  are  doing  pretty 
good  work  in  art  and  music.   In  general,  however,  the  high 
schools  have  been  untouched  by  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
half  century  in  the  curriculum. 

The  major  trends  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  seem  to 
be  these: 

1.  Tendency  to  core  or  common  learnings  programs, 
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2.  Greater  relationship  between  school  learning  and  learning 
out  of  school, 

3.  Emphasis  upon  school-wide  objectives  such  as  better  inter- 
group  relations, 

4.  Greater  provision  for  individual  differences  within  broad, 
flexible  units  of  instruction. 

Many  of  our  high  schools  still  have  textbook  designed  curricu- 
lums.   In  some  instances,  teachers  have  used  their  initiative 
in  improving  and  enriching  the  curriculum.   There  is  less 
curriculum  planning  by  groups  in  the  secondary  schools  than 
in  the  elementary. 

Emphasis  on  development  of  general  education  is  greater;  also 
on  unified  studies,  and  common  learnings;  North  Central  report 
helped. 

Wisconsin  high  schools  are  taking  their  first  steps  in  developing 
a  core:   English-history,  double  period  set  up. 

In  general,  we  are  sympathetic  to  those  trends  in  the  public 
school  which 

1.  Provide  more  functional  programs 

2.  Provide  for  individual  differences  and 

3.  Provide  a  desirable  balance  between  "social  needs"  and 
pupil  needs." 

Meeting  individual  needs  of  pupils  in  differentiating  materials 
for  various  ability  groupings  is  evident;  also  a  shift  from  formal 
subject  matter  to  functional  and  meaningful  education. 

Very  slow — "glacial  slowness."   This  phenomenon  of  the  slow- 
ness of  curricular  change  needs  to  be  investigated.   What  are 
the  "roadblocks?" 


WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

RECOGNIZES  CURRICULUM  CHANGES  IN  THE 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


State  Colleges 


These  are  discussed  in  education  classes.   Visits  are  made  to 
schools  undergoing  curriculum  changes. 

We  endeavor  to  develop  curriculum  units  based  on  these  trends, 
incorporating  the  best  principles --use  these  in  our  laboratory 
school  and  make  them  available  in  our  area. 
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Constant  revision  of  secondary  school  courses  is  being  made. 
New  courses  and  new  units  of  work  are  introduced  when  the  need 
arises. 

We  use  all  this  material  in  regular  classes.    Faculty  members 
helped  organize  and  develop  materials. 

Frankly,  we  have  not  taken  much  leadership. 

The  tendency  is  to  accept  the  pattern  imposed  by  the  state  certi- 
fication board  and  to  make  improvements  within  this  pattern. 

We  attempt  to  give  students  a  sane  point  of  view  regarding 
changing  practices;  attempt  to  equip  graduates  with  techniques 
which  will  aid  them  in  planning  their  work. 

We  place  increased  emphasis  upon  findings  of  studies  in  child 
growth  and  development;  likewise  make  continuous  study  of, 
and  modification  of  our  practices  including  those  in  student 
teaching. 

State  Universities 

Student  teachers  must  have  content  materials  of  larger  major 
units  so  as  to  be  better  prepared  for  a  wider  teaching  knowledge 
in  their  field.   We  are  offering  less  single  subject  majors.    For 
example,  we  are  offering  in  place  of  a  narrow  major  in  chemis- 
try, a  major  in  natural  sciences  including  physics  and  biology  in 
addition  to  chemistry. 

We  are  alert  to  any  changes  that  may  occur.   As  new  licenses 
are  required  to  teach  newly  added  subjects  we  provide  academic 
content  courses  that  may  be  needed. 

The  staff  of  undergraduate  instructors  has  just  completed  a 
year's  evaluation  and  reorganization  of  the  School  of  Education 
program  of  undergraduate  training.    Constant  reference  to  such 
curricular  changes  as  you  mention  kept  the  study  closely  related 
to  the  changing  demands  of  secondary  schools.   Most  of  us  either 
are  not  long  out  of  our  graduate  programs  or  are  now  completing 
them,  and  there  is  a  continuous  cooperative  effort  to  build  into 
the  professional  training  of  undergraduate  students  an  awareness 
of  need  for  curricular  change  and  the  personal  and  professional 
skills  necessary  in  bringing  it  about. 

Provide  experience  in  core  areas;  emphasize  changing  methods 
of  working  cooperatively. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  work  in  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment; all  students  have  opportunity  to  work  in  a  community  to  see 
how  community  agencies  can  be  used  in  the  improvement  of 
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instruction;  provide  for  an  intern  teaching  program,  with  stu- 
dents living  in  the  community  in  which  they  teach. 

Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

Our  teacher-education  program  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
curriculum  changes.    We  are  training  teachers  under  the  old 
conception  of  a  college  preparatory  high  school.    We  make  no 
effort  to  meet  in  our  teacher  training  some  of  the  fairly  impor- 
tant and  distinctive  things  that  are  happening  in  the  curriculum. 
The  fact  is  they  do  not  happen  in  this  immediate  area,  so  our 
people  get  positions  and  get  along  all  right. 

We  attempt  to  acquaint  prospective  students  with  curriculum 
changes  in  terms  of  fundamental  principles;  directed  observa- 
tions are  made  in  schools  in  which  curriculum  experimentation 
is  under  way. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  students  a  broader  view  of  the  cur- 
riculum.   We  emphasize  ways  to  enrich  pupil -teacher  planning, 
group  evaluation  and  the  use  of  the  community.    These  have  been 
incorporated  into  our  teacher  education  program. 

Specific  practice  is  required  in  and  preparation  for  the  use  and 
development  of  the  "larger  unit"  approach.  Recent  emphasis  is 
made  on  studies  of  adolescence  through  work  with  young  people 
of  that  age. 

Attention  is  given  to  problems  of  handling  integrated  or  core 
courses;  awareness  of  mental  hygiene  needs  of  adolescents; 
awareness  of  community  resources  and  other  "enriching"  de- 
vices— as  well  as  placing  community  betterment  as  a  desirable 
end  in  the  curriculum. 

We  provide  greater  participation  and  observation  in  actual 
teaching  situations;  closer  integration  of  teacher  education  pro- 
gram with  city  schools;  group  meetings  between  college  faculty 
members,  college  students  and  public  school  teachers. 


DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  PREPARING  TEACHERS 

TO  INCORPORATE  CURRICULUM  TRENDS  INTO 

TEACHING  PRACTICES 

State  Colleges 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  change.    Many  schools  fail  to  take  the 
community  along  with  them  when  making  changes.    Teachers 
also  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  public  relations  and 
gaining  the  support  of  the  community. 
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Temporary  interest  of  students  in  teaching;  rapid  turnover  in 
the  field.    Lack  of  field  service  facilities  on  our  part  for  follow- 
up  work.   Backwardness  of  the  North  Central  area  in  education 
progress. 

Lack  of  understanding  or  training  of  staff  members.    Reluctance 
of  older  instructors  to  accept  new  procedures  is  our  serious 
difficulty.    The  lack  of  free  time  for  study  and  planning  handi- 
caps our  program. 

General  inertia  which  blocks  change;  some  confusion  between 
subject  matter  areas. 

The  creative  problem  is  the  big  one.   It  is  easy  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.    It  is  difficult  to  create  the  new  techniques 
to  achieve  the  new  purposes. 

Level  of  skill  and  understanding  required  on  the  part  of  teachers 
is  exceedingly  great.    Relatively  small  numbers  of  graduates 
are  able  to  exhibit  those  skills  and  understandings.    Organiza- 
tional framework  of  most  schools  is  not  conducive  to  success 
when  authoritarian  role  of  the  teacher  is  dropped. 

The  chief  problem  is  that  traditionalism  and  fundamentalism 
permeates  many  school  authorities  in  public  schools,  in  college 
departments,  in  minds  of  the  public,  and  in  students  themselves. 

There  is  too  little  supervision  from  the  public  schools;  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  follow-up  program. 

Two  major  difficulties  are: 

1.  Subject  matter  consciousness  of  academic  instructors; 

2.  Lack  of  cooperation  among  personnel  involved  in  professional 
courses  and  laboratory  experiences. 

There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  materials;  lack  of  sufficient  time  for 
supervisors  to  guide  student  teachers. 

State  Universities 

Vested  interests  of  college  faculty;  small  schools  of  this  area 
have  little  supervision  and  follow  rather  rigidly  the  college 
preparatory  courses. 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty.   The  need  is  always  limited  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  facilities  available. 

Communities  and  administrators  are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

So  few  changes  are  occurring  in  the  curriculums  of  schools  in 
this  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  some  of  the  changes 
that  should  be  made  in  our  teacher  education  program. 
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Inadequacy  of  facilities  for  pre -student  teaching  laboratory  ex- 
periences handicap  this  institution  badly.    This  is  true  with 
regard  both  to  observation  of  superior  school  practices  and  to 
opportunity  to  develop,  before  student  teaching,  the  beginnings 
of  personal  competence  in  contributing  to  them.    This  situation 
has  been  offset  partially  through  the  use  of  a  full  quarter  of  all- 
day  student  teaching,  in  which  the  student  receives  supervised 
experience  in  practically  every  phase  of  school  life  while  being 
challenged  to  analyze  and  evaluate  what  he  sees  in  light  of  im- 
proved curricular  practice.   Not  enought  understanding  of  cur- 
riculum practices  on  the  part  of  general  education  teachers. 

Three  major  difficulties  are: 

1.  Previous  training  that  emphasizes  subject  matter  approach 

2.  Insufficient  experiences  in  schools  prior  to  actual  student 
teaching 

3.  Lack  of  understanding  of  curriculum  trends  by  teachers  and 
principals  of  the  cooperating  schools  for  student  teaching. 

Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

We  cannot  answer  this  well,  because  we  just  do  not  do  anything 
with  it.    The  chief  difficulty  we  would  anticipate  would  be  getting 
the  teacher  steamed  up  enough  to  try  to  incorporate  some  new 
curricular  practices  or  to  suggest  gently  that  local  staffs  might 
operate  to  change  the  curriculum. 

One  of  the  obstacles  is  that  prospective  teachers  are  likely  to 
teach  the  way  they  have  been  taught.   It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
professional  training  to  break  down  that  tendency. 

Most  of  our  high  schools  have  very  static  curriculums  and  stu- 
dent teachers  are  not  encouraged  to  deviate  from  established 
procedure.    Consequently,  there  is  a  conflict  between  what 
students  learn  in  professional  courses  and  what  they  see  in 
practice. 

Departmental  divisions  in  secondary  schools  make  many  class- 
rooms poor  laboratories  for  the  modern  student  teacher. 

They  leave  us  and  are  hired  to  teach  their  "major,"  handed  a 
textbook  as  the  course  of  study,  finally  compromise  and  settle 
for  "enriching"  the  text. 

There  is  too  much  remembrance  of  their  own  narrower  back- 
ground; limited  opportunities  to  observe  more  desirable  prac- 
tices. 
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Chief  difficulties  as  we  see  them  are 

1.  The  typical  slow  rate  of  change  in  large  city  school  systems 

2.  Traditional  emphasis  on  college  preparation 

3.  Lack  of  clear  understanding  on  part  of  school  teachers  as  to 
true  function  of  the  secondary  school  in  modern  society. 

Certain  key  courses  are  controlled  by  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences;  public  schools  used  for  practice  teaching  are  very 
conservative. 


ANTICIPATED  CHANGES  IN  YOUR  PROGRAM  WHICH  WILL 
BETTER  EQUIP  THE  TEACHERS  YOU  PREPARE  TO  TAKE 
NEWER  PRACTICES  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  THEIR  TEACHING 

State  Colleges 

We  are  working  toward  a  core  educational  program  and  also 
planning  for  a  single  certificate  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers. 

Professional  courses  are  to  be  reorganized  into  larger,  inte- 
grated blocks,  work  starting  in  sophomore  year.   Earlier 
decision  on  fields  of  teaching;  more  pre-teaching  contacts  with 
laboratory  school;  half -day  student  teaching. 

We  are  revising  our  practice  teaching  program  and  the  use  of 
special  methods  courses  as  a  means  of  determining  when  the 
teacher  is  "ready"  to  teach. 

There  is  to  be  better  provision  for  student  teaching;  more  off 
campus,  so  that  laboratory  schools  can  be  used  to  try  newer 
methods. 

The  geographical  area  served  by  our  institution  has  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  "status  quo."    Currently,  our  thinking  is  run- 
ning toward  cooperative  arrangements  with  public  school  people 
whereby  there  will  be  more  direct  exchange  of  opinions  between 
the  college  staff  and  the  public  school  staff.   In  other  words  we 
would  like  to  move  ahead  on  a  broad  front  with  our  training  pro- 
gram geared  to  meet  the  evolving  needs  for  teachers  in  a  chang- 
ing curriculum. 

The  philosophy,  objectives  and  practices  in  our  laboratory  school 
and  its  supervision  are  changing. 

We  intend  to  coordinate  professional  course  work  and  laboratory 
experience.  We  also  expect  to  provide  block-of-time  scheduling 
in  the  supervised  teaching  program. 
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State  Universities 

More  attention  is  to  be  given  the  modern  trends  in  our  profes- 
sional courses  and  especially  in  practice  teaching. 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  broader  preparation  in 
special  methods  courses  and  extended  experiences  for  student 
teachers  while  student  teaching.   All  special  methods  instructors 
will  analyze  texts  and  curriculum  in  their  teaching  fields  to  be- 
come familiar  with  trends  and  new  materials. 

We  expect  constant  evaluation  of  our  program.  We  are  attempt- 
ing-to  fuse  theory  and  practice.   Teacher-pupil  planning  is  be- 
coming quite  popular  in  some  professional  courses.   Our  stu- 
dent teaching  program  is  going  through  a  process  of  evolution. 

We  are  likely  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  educational  psychology 
from  conventional  content  to  greater  emphasis  on  human  growth 
and  development.   A  full  time  student  teaching  program  provides 
broader  and  richer  experiences  for  prospective  teachers. 

We  expect  improvement  in  four  areas:  Better  organization  of  a 
youth  activity  program  in  community  agencies  for  all  juniors  in 
secondary  education;  more  opportunity  to  visit  modern  secondary 
schools;  better  demonstration  of  good  teaching  in  our  new  Uni- 
versity High  School;  student  teaching  extended  to  a  whole  day 
off  campus. 

More  systematic  pre-student  teaching  experience  is  to  be  pro- 
vided in  home  town  schools  and  in  the  local  secondary  school  as 
a  part  of  early  education  courses;  more  systematic  effort  to 
conduct  professional  courses  consistently  with  acceptable  teach- 
ing theory;  further  development  of  the  student  teaching  experi- 
ence' as  a  deliberate  follow-up  of  ALL  previous  professional 
courses,  rather  than  as  a  sequel  merely  to  courses  in  methods 
and  materials  of  teaching;  development  of  a  seminar  integrative 
course  to  follow  student  teaching. 

We  expect  to  work  more  closely  with  instructors  in  the  arts  and 
science  college;  also  we  anticipate  closer  coordination  among  all 
education  instructors. 

We  are  planning  more  direct  experiences  with  children  during 
all  four  years  of  the  pre -service  program;  less  emphasis  upon 
college  courses;  more  experiences  in  communities  to  see  work 
of  all  community  agencies;  introduction  of  course  for  all  juniors 
on  "Principles  and  practices  of  the  secondary  school  program/ 
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Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

We  have  just  reorganized  our  program  pretty  thoroughly,  but  it 
is  still  on  a  subject  matter  basis  on  a  college  prep  basis  and  ou 
a  basis  of  the  materials  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  students. 
This  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  get  at  the  moment. 

Work  on  curriculum  committees  is  the  only  anticipated  change 
in  the  teacher  education  program  at  this  time. 

Provide  for  four  quarters  of  laboratory  experience.    Every  pupil 
must  have  an  exploratory  experience  in  the  community  (through 
an  agency)  in  an  elementary  school  and  in  a  secondary  school 
before  student  teaching. 

We  anticipate  no  changes  for  some  time  since  we're  somewhat 
ahead  of  practice  and  even  discussion  in  our  state. 

Since  dependence  upon  near-at-hand  schools  forces  us  to  use 
too  many  places  which  are  not  modern  we  expect  to  decentralize 
student  teaching  so  that  better  choice  of  "newer  methods" 
classes  may  be  made. 

We  expect 

1.  To  increase  emphasis  on  observation,  participation  and  stu- 
dent teaching  in  actual  teaching  situations: 

2.  Closer  cooperation  between  teachers -in-service  and  college 
faculty  members 

3.  Development  of  a  more  functional  course  in  Principles  and 
Methods  in  Secondary  Education. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Although  the  statistical  data  and  comments  supplied  by  the 
thirty-one  institutions  cooperating  in  this  study  showed  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  practice,  there  was  sufficient  agreement  to  permit 
a  number  of  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  Teacher  education  institutions  are  uniformly  aware  of  re- 
commended curriculum  trends  for  secondary  schools.    All 
nineteen  trends  selected  for  this  study  are  held  to  be  of  high 
importance  by  these  institutions. 

2.  A  major  gap  exists  between  the  declared  importance  of  each 
trend  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  adopted  and  put  into 
practice  by  secondary  schools. 

3.  Wide  differences  exist  among  geographical  areas  and  states 
and  among  individual  schools  in  the  extent  to  which  recom- 
mended trends  have  been  put  into  practice.    Many  areas  and 
schools  cling  tenaciously  to  the  status  quo. 
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4.  The  content  of  professional  education  courses  is  designed  to 
give  students  knowledge  relating  to  recommended  trends  in 
the  secondary  school  curriculum  and  in  instructional  prac  - 
tices. 

5.  General  academic  college  courses  contribute  to  only  a  negli- 
gible degree  to  the  young  teacher's  understanding  of  or  sym- 
pathy for  newer  curriculum  or  instructional  trends  in  second- 
ary schools. 

6.  Learning  experiences  of  college  students  correspond  in  such 
a  minor  degree  with  many  of  those  recommended  for  high 
school  pupils  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  young 
teachers  to  disregard  the  latter  and  to  teach  as  they  have 
been  taught.    However,  teacher  education  programs  are  slow- 
ly evolving  and  are  beginning  to  reflect  some  of  the  consider- 
ations for  the  learning  of  college  students  that  are  recom- 
mended for  students  at  other  educational  levels. 

7.  Newer  curriculum  practices  are  found  to  some  extent,  al- 
though in  no  case  with  major  emphasis,  in  schools  to  which 
college  students  are  assigned  for  student  teaching. 

8.  The  fact  that  newly  prepared  teachers  when  in  regular  posi- 
tions put  the  trends  into  practice  in  approximately  the  same 
degree  that  the  trends  had  been  incorporated  in  the  program 
of  schools  to  which  they  had  been  previously  assigned  for 
student  teaching,  it  highly  suggestive  that  a  major  factor  in- 
fluencing education  is  the  program  of  student  teaching. 

9.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  newly  prepared  teachers  receive 
assistance  from  the  schools  which  employ  them  in  incorp- 
orating curriculum  trends  into  practice. 

10.  Closer  coordination  of  all  elements  of  teacher  preparation  is 
essential  if  young  teachers  are  to  gain  the  skills  and  con- 
victions necessary  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  which  have 
adopted  newer  practices. 


PART  TWO 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 
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Two  significant  steps  in  strengthening  the  teacher  education 
programs  in  the  state  of  Washington  were  taken  in  1949.    Prior  to  that 
time  there  had  been  a  division  of  work,  with  the  University  and  State 
College  preparing  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  and  the  three  Col- 
leges of  Education  preparing  teachers  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.   In  1949  a  legislative  act  granted  to  all  institutions  the  privi- 
lege of  preparing  teachers  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
The  same  year,  through  an  act  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
General  Certificate  Plan  of  certification  of  teachers  became  effective. 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRAM  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
The  General  Certificate 

Prior  to  1949  there  had  been  a  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  State  Board  of  Education  that  students  who  were  prepar- 
ing to  teach  at  either  the  elementary  or  the  secondary  level  were  de- 
ficient in  an  understanding  of  human  growth  and  development.   It  was 
believed  that  the  schools  of  the  state  would  be  better  served  if  all 
teachers  had  some  experience  in  working  with  children  at  both  levels. 
Under  the  program  of  teacher  education  which  was  adopted,  new  teach- 
ers come  under  the  regulations  for  the  General  Certificate.    While 
the  program  is  in  part  delineated  by  state  requirements,  each  institu- 
tion has  been  free  to  develop  its  own  plans.    At  Western  Washington 
College  that  development  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First  Year:    The  student  is  assigned  to  a  counselor.   He  takes  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  EDUCATION.    He  may  join  the  Association  for 


1.  With  the  assistance  of  other  staff  members  of  the  Department  of 
Student  Teaching:    Katherine  Casanova,  Vivian  Johnson,  John 
Porter,  Frank  Punches,  Bearnice  Skeen,  and  Nancy  Smith. 
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Childhood  Education  International,  or  Future  Teachers  of  Amer- 
ica.  Reassigned  to  an  academic  advisor  from  the  Department 
of  Education  or  from  the  Department  of  Student  Teaching  during 
third  quarter. 

Second  Year:    The  student  takes  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HU- 
MAN GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  in  which  he  observes 
children.   He  applies  for  student  teaching. 

Third  Year:    He  does  his  first  student  teaching— 11  quarter  hours 
credit.   He  takes  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT. 

Fourth  Year:   He  does  his  second  student  teaching,  an  all-day  pro- 
gram which  carries  its  credits.   He  takes  SOCIAL  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  and  EVALUATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL.   He  may  join  Kappa  Delta  Pi.    He 
registers  with  the  Appointment  Bureau,  receives  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  and  the  Provisional  General 
Certificate. 

Fifth  Year:    He  does  his  initial  year  of  teaching.   The  college  and  the 
school  district  work  in  close  cooperation  to  counsel  the  new 
teacher.   He  joins  a  professional  organization  and  works  with 
the  P.T.A. 

Sixth  Year:  Under  advisement  the  student  selects  college  work  that 
will  round  out  his  training  and  that  may  lead  to  a  special  area 
of  service.  He  receives  the  Standard  General  Certificate. 


THE  STUDENT  TEACHING  PROGRAM 
Professional  Laboratory  Experiences  Other  Than  Student  Teaching 

Prior  to  student  teaching  these  experiences  consist  largely  in 
directed  observations  with  a  college  class  and  its  instructor.  In  a  few 
instances  there  is  opportunity  for  some  participation  on  the  part  of 
individual  students.  A  total  of  twenty-seven  classes  in  seven  depart- 
ments use  the  Campus  School  and  city  schools  for  laboratory  experi- 
ences.  In  many  instances,  however,  these  follow  rather  than  precede 
student  teaching. 

Selection,  Admission,  and  Assignment  to  Student  Teaching 

To  become  eligible  for  student  teaching,  students  must  present 
a  college  record  of  "C",  or  average,  work  and  have  taken  the  program 
of  general  education  as  outlined  by  the  college.   Two  professional 
courses  are  prerequiste:   INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION,  and 
HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.    The  fairly  extensive  program 
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of  counseling  and  guidance  for  the  college  as  a  whole,  and  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  all  candidates  by  the  Department  of  Student  Teaching,  en- 
ables the  department  to  know  rather  well  the  probable  successes  and 
difficulties  of  each  student. 

Early  in  the  sophomore  year  all  teacher  education  students 
make  their  preliminary  applications  for  laboratory  assignments  to 
the  Department  of  Student  Teaching.   Each  student  is  interviewed  by  a 
department  member  in  charge  of  coordinating  the  student  teaching 
program,  who  discusses  with  the  student  his  previous  education  and 
experiences,  desired  level  of  teaching,  skills  available  for  teaching, 
major  interests,  areas  of  concentration,  and  professional  goals.    The 
student's  college  record,  his  future  college  work  program,  his  stu- 
dent-compiled personal  history  and  inventory,  all  added  to  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  interview,  help  the  student  to  make  tentative  choices 
regarding  his  student  teaching  assignments,  his  professional  plans, 
and  his  immediate  college  program.   The  Department  of  Student 
Teaching  exercises  no  arbitrary  power  in  controlling  the  student's 
program,  but  works  with  all  other  college  agencies  that  share  in  help- 
ing him  build  for  himself  the  best  possible  pre-service  preparation. 

At  least  one  quarter  before  the  time  for  the  first  student  teach- 
ing, the  student  has  a  second  interview  to  check  on  his  preliminary 
application  plans  and  to  make  adjustments  or  changes  in  plans.   The 
application  is  made  more  specific,  with  consideration  given  to  all 
factors  of  personality,  expressed  desires,  likes  and  dislikes,  strengths 
and  weaknesses.   By  this  rather  intensive  working  with  each  student, 
the  department  hopes  to  demonstrate  the  practical  use  of  the  concept 
of  adjusting  the  school  to  the  pupil  in  terms  of  individual  needs,  as 
well  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any  assignments  which  may  not 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  student.   Over  a  period  of  time  evidence 
has  accumulated  to  justify  the  many  hours  used  by  the  several  college 
agencies  and  staff  members  involved  in  counseling  and  planning  with 
students  regarding  their  laboratory  work. 

The  First  Teaching 

All  first  student  teaching  is  done  off  campus,  and  is  usually  at 
the  level  at  which  students  are  least  likely  to  teach.   This  assignment 
comes  normally  in  the  junior  year  and  is  an  eleven  credit  course. 
The  course  includes  the  equivalent  of  a  three  credit  course  in  Teach- 
ing Techniques  and  an  eight  credit  course  in  student  teaching.   These 
are  combined  into  a  single  block  of  time  which  may  be  either  from 
8:30  to  1:50  or  from  10:40  to  4:00.   This  arrangement  allowes  the  stu- 
dent to  take  concurrently  one  college  course.   This  additional  course 
is  frequently  in  the  professional  subject  matter  area,  such  as  Art  for 
the  Elementary  School,  Science  for  the  Junior  High  School,  Books  for 
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Boys  and  Girls.   There  are  four  large  goals  for  this  student  teaching: 

1.  To  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  an  overview  of  the 
total  educational  scene,  including  the  teacher's  work,  the 
administrator's  responsibilities  and  services,  physical  plants 
and  materials  for  instruction,  and  some  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  basic  principles  of  human  growth  and  learning  are 
essentially  the  same  from  the  kindergarten  through  adult  life. 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  experience  in  an  ex- 
ploratory manner  a  wide  range  of  activities  which  are  normal- 
ly a  part  of  the  classroom  teacher's  work. 

3.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  find  his  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  so  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  per- 
service  work  he  may  endeavor  to  capitalize  on  Ms  strengths 
and  remedy  his  weaknesses. 

4.  To  develop  enough  basic  skill  at  this  teaching  level  to  make 
possible  reasonable  success  if  his  initial  independent  teach- 
ing is  at  this  approximate  level. 

The  usual  plan  is  for  the  students  to  spend  four  days  per  week 
in  the  classroom  and  one  day  on  campus.   The  classroom  time  is  spent 
observing,  discussing,  and  participating.   Actual  teaching  responsibil- 
ities are  undertaken  gradually  and  to  the  extent  which  the  individual 
student's  success  justifies.   The  time  on  campus  is  used  for  group 
learning  activities  such  as  planned  observations,  learning  needed 
skills,  becoming  acquainted  with  sources  of  teaching  materials  and 
preparing  some  of  these.    Some  time  is  devoted  to  committee  work,  to 
planning  and  preparing  the  next  week's  work,  and  in  conferences  with 
the  field  supervisor  or  other  faculty  members.  A  number  of  large 
areas  in  the  group  program  emerge  each  quarter,  around  which  the 
so-called  subject  matter  of  the  course  may  be  organized.   Typical  of 
these  are  discipline,  reading  and  the  other  language  arts,  planning, 
curriculum,  and  evaluation— both  self  and  educational. 

The  first  week  of  the  quarter  is  usually  spent  on  campus  and  in 
field  trips  to  public  schools.   The  last  week  of  the  quarter  is  also  spent 
on  campus  in  a  workshop  approach  to  additional  needs  and  problems 
as  expressed  by  the  group,  to  summarizing  the  quarter's  experiences, 
and  to  evaluating  the  group's  and  the  supervisor's  accomplishments. 

Two  types  of  evaluation  are  made  of  the  first  teaching: 

1.  The  guidance  evaluation 

2.  The  credential  evaluation. 

The  guidance  evaluation  is  written  by  the  student  and  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  activities  or  experiences  which  he  has  had  during  the 
quarter,  and  activities  of  experiences  which  he  should  like  to  have  in 
his  second  teaching.   The  student  teacher  and  the  supervisor  discuss 
this  evaluation  and  the  supervisor  adds  his  comments  to  those  which 
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the  student  has  written.   The  guidance  evaluation  sheet  becomes  a 
part  of  the  record  in  the  student's  cumulative  folder  and  is  used  by  the 
student's  second  supervisor  in  guiding  his  work,  as  well  as  by  the  co- 
ordinator in  placing  the  student  for  his  second  teaching.    The  creden- 
tial evaluation  is  written  by  the  supervisor  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
record  in  the  office  of  the  appointment  secretary.   Several  years  ago 
this  college,  along  with  some  others,  discarded  the  use  of  letter  grades 
as  a  means  of  evaluating  student  teaching.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  in 
one  symbol  such  as  "A*  enough  to  describe  the  abilities  and  probably 
achievements  or  an  individual.   The  evaluation  is  used  as  the  "grade", 
except  that  on  the  Registrar's  books  and  "S",  *K",  or  "U"  is  given  to 
indicate  satisfactory,  incomplete,  or  unsatisfactory  work. 

The  Second  Student  Teaching 

The  second  student  teaching  is  done  at  the  student's  preferred 
level.   It  normally  comes  during  the  senior  year,  and  is  done  either 
in  the  Campus  School  or  in  off -campus  schools.   This  is  all-day  teach- 
ing and  carries  sixteen  quarter  hours  of  credit.   The  aim  is  to  give 
these  students  a  more  intensive  and  complete  teaching  experience 
than  in  the  first  teaching,  and  in-so-far  as  possible  to  have  them  par- 
ticipate in  all  of  a  teacher's  responsibilities.   The  large  goals  for  this 
teaching  are: 

1.  To  consolidate  the  student's  somewhat  abstract  concepts  into 
patterns  of  action  which  he  may  use  as  a  teacher. 

2.  To  help  the  student  gain  some  mastery  of  specific  areas  of 
teaching,  so  that  he  has  a  reasonably  definite  set  of  interests 
and  skills  to  offer  employers  who  may  be  seeking  his  serv- 
ices. 

3.  To  continue  the  personal  growth  of  the  individual,  capitalizing 
upon  the  qualities  that  are  strong  and  improving  those  that 
are  weak. 

4.  To  establish  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  education 
which  are  now  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  a  forward- 
looking  program,  with  emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  better 
education  practice  through  the  work  of  the  newly  trained 
teacher. 

Li  the  Campus  School,  three  students  are  assigned  to  each  grade 
supervisor.   The  induction  of  the  student  into  teaching  is  gradual  and 
in  keeping  with  his  readiness.  During  the  first  week  or  two  he  ob- 
serves the  children  and  participates  in  teaching  activities  with  the 
room  supervisor,  or  he  may  work  with  a  small  group  of  children. 
Preparation  and  care  of  the  room  and  materials  also  serve  as  basic 
beginnings  to  teaching. 
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Readiness  of  the  student  for  teaching  is  dependent  in  part  upon 
the  kinds  of  professional  subject  matter  courses  he  has  had  before 
undertaking  his  teaching.    Deficiencies  in  the  student's  preparation 
may  necessitate  a  delay  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  teaching  he  may  do 
until  he  has  developed  sufficient  background  and  confidence.   As  the 
student  gains  confidence  and  assurance,  he  assumes  more  responsi- 
bility.  He  may  plan  and  teach  one  aspect  of  a  larger  unit  of  work 
which  cuts  across  several  areas  of  subject  matter,  such  as  social 
studies,  science,  music,  art  and  literature.   During  the  latter  part  of 
the  quarter  he  also  plans  for  and  teaches  the  entire  group  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Through  observation,  participation  and  reading  followed  by  a 
daily  conference,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  common  and 
varied  characteristics  of  the  age  group  with  which  he  works.   Discus- 
sion of  each  child,  his  family  and  home  background,  his  health  record, 
and  previous  grade  reports  give  the  student  further  background  in 
understanding  each  individual  child  in  terms  of  his  particular  needs, 
interests,  abilities,  and  readiness  for  various  kinds  of  work.   Chil- 
dren as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a  group  form  a  continuous  part 
of  discusssion  and  planning  of  learning  experiences. 

Students  have  many  informal  contacts  with  parents.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  quarter  each  student  assists  or  participates  with  the 
room  supervisor  in  a  parent  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  conference  which  relates  closely  to  daily 
preparation,  one  afternoon  conference  a  week  is  set  aside  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  area  of  teaching  which  may  occur  in  part,  or  not  at 
all,  during  the  quarter  the  student  is  teaching.    Such  topics  as  the  first 
weeks  of  school,  securing  supplies,  community  relationships,  or  be- 
ginning reading  may  be  discussed. 

Students  observe  other  grades  in  the  Campus  School  and  confer 
with  the  room  supervisor  or  problems  related  to  that  particular  grade. 
A  day  is  also  set  aside  for  the  student  to  visit  a  similar  off -campus 
grade  and  to  confer  with  the  grade  teacher. 

Each  student  has  a  part  in  his  own  evaluation.   At  mid-quarter 
the  student  and  room  supervisor  discuss  and  list  traits  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  personal  and  professional  nature  that  teachers  and  pro- 
spective employers  consider  pertinent  to  good  teaching.   Using  this 
list  the  student  checks  himself  at  mid-quarter  and  again  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  as  "above  average,*  "average,"  "below  average".   The 
final  conference  between  the  student  teacher  and  the  room  supervisor 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  student's  evaluation  of  himself,  the  room 
supervisor's  evaluation  of  him,  and  the  summary  statement  written 
by  the  supervisor.    Students  who  have  not  made  sufficient  progress  to 
warrant  a  satisfactory  rating  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  may  work 
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another  quarter  in  the  same  grade.    This  does  not  occur  frequently 
because  of  the  care  which  is  exercised  in  preparing  students  for  their 
teaching  experiences. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  AN  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 
IN  A  NEW  COOPERATING  DISTRICT 

The  school  district  of  Sedro  Wooley  is  a  new  cooperating  area 
in  student  teaching.   The  size  of  the  district,  its  location,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  faculty  and  administration  recommend  it  as  a 
good  district  for  preparing  young  teachers. 

The  administration  has  been  forward-looking  in  incorporating 
sound  educational  practice  as  is  evidenced  by  its  cooperative  planning 
in  the  building  program,  elementary  parent-teacher  conferences, 
summer  workshops,  August  planning  conferences  for  the  staff,  and 
traveling  aids  for  all  the  schools. 

The  district  is  located  in  Skagit  County,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive areas  in  the  United  States.  It  affords  basic  understandings  in  the 
use  of  natural  resources  and  land  use.    The  State  Planning  Council 
used  this  area  for  concentrated  study,  and  many  of  its  findings  and 
background  materials  are  now  incorporated  into  curriculum  materials. 
There  are  six  elementary  schools  varying  in  size  from  two -teacher 
schools  to  twenty-six-teacher  schools  and  one  high  school. 

Student  teachers  sent  to  this  area  are  advanced  students  as- 
signed for  full-day  student  teaching  for  one  quarter.    They  travel 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  campus  in  a  student-owned  car.   A  part  of 
the  ten  dollar  laboratory  fee  which  all  student  teachers  pay  is  used  to 
defray  expenses  for  those  who  travel  off  campus. 

To  acquaint  the  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  particular 
school  and  community  and  to  prepare  them  for  teaching  in  this  area, 
a  gradual  induction  program  of  great  flexibility  was  instituted.    Some 
of  the  plans  of  the  induction  period  are  listed  here: 

1.  A  three- week  period  was  set  aside  when  students  spend  one- 
half  day  in  observation  and  participation,  and  one -half  day  in 
community  study  and  individual  preparation  for  work. 

2.  The  principal,  student  teachers,  and  supervisor  cooperatively 
planned  the  general  over-all  experiences  of  the  quarter. 
These  advanced  students  were  keenly  aware  of  their  own 
problems. 

3.  A  classroom  was  set  aside  by  the  principal  as  a  work  and 
conference  room  for  the  students. 

4.  The  supervisor  spent  one  and  one -half  days  a  week  at  the 
school  during  the  three-week  orientation  period,  helping  to 
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prepare  the  students  for  their  responsibilities,  and  holding 
group  discussions  and  individual  conferences. 
5.  The  principal  assumed  certain  responsibilities  which  made 
for  greater  facility  in  the  work. 

a.  He  made  the  initial  contacts  with  his  teachers  for  student 
teacher  assignments. 

b.  He  arranged  for  intervisitation  of  classes  by  students,  so 
that  they  might  learn  to  know  children  at  different  age 
levels. 

c.  He  arranged  the  contacts  with  resource  persons  in  the 
community. 

d.  He  gave  the  students  in  general  conference  an  over-all 
view  of  the  school  community. 

e.  He  conducted  the  students  through  the  old  and  new  build- 
ings, and  explained  the  functioning  of  staff  and  school 
plant. 

f .  He  became  a  friend  and  functioning  administrative  member 
of  the  group  as  the  students  worked  in  the  building. 

Some  of  the  experiences  engaged  in  by  the  student  teachers  out 
of  the  classroom  were  these: 

1.  They  rode  in  the  school  buses  to  learn  to  know  the  distances 
the  children  traveled  and  to  see  the  homes  and  general  area 
where  the  children  lived. 

2.  Using  survey  outlines  as  guides,  they  visited  neighboring 
towns  to  gain  a  background  of  the  goods  and  services 
rendered. 

3.  They  accompanied  and  assisted  the  school  librarian  with  the 
travel  library  service.   They  also  visited  the  local  public 
library. 

4.  They  visited  a  modern  dairy  farm  and  talked  with  the  farmer 
about  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  improved  installations. 

5.  They  saw  modern  grass-chopping  and  grass-dfehydrating 
machines  in  operation.  They  observed  ground-cover  crops, 
irrigation  and  drainage  systems.   They  learned  about  the  im- 
portance of  crop  rotation  and  the  relationship  between  land- 
use  and  production. 

6.  They  saw  stream-bank  erosion  and  hillside  slippage  in  a 
forest  area,  and  learned  how  it  can  be  prevented. 

7.  They  saw  Skagit  River  erosion,  flood  damage,  a  diking  area, 
and  learned  to  understand  the  constant  problem  of  river 
erosion. 

8.  They  saw  salt  water  flood  gates  which  had  been  installed  to 
protect  land  below  sea  level. 

9.  They  visited  a  bulb  farm  and  learned  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  bulb  industry. 
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10.  They  talked  with  soil  conservation  resource  persons,  and 
learned  about  the  accomplishments  in  this  area. 

11.  They  observed  the  individual  farmer  and  logger  who  were 
concerned  with  the  same  problems  as  the  larger  community. 
They  discovered  the  implications  of  science  and  social 
studies  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls. 

12.  They  organized  the  data  gathered  from  trips,  demonstra- 
tions, and  talks  into  usable  material.   They  learned  more 
about  the  problems  in  the  lives  of  the  people  in  earning  a 
living. 

13.  They  examined  audio-visual  materials  collected  by  the  Di- 
rector and  by  the  State  Planning  Council. 

Some  of  the  experiences  engaged  in  by  the  students  in  the  class- 
room during  the  half -day  period  were: 

1.  They  examined  individual  folders  to  learn  the  background 
of  certain  children. 

2.  They  contributed  materials  to  the  area  of  study  undertaken 
by  the  class. 

3.  They  read  text-books  used  by  the  children  to  become  famil- 
iar with  materials  already  covered. 

4.  They  managed  rest  and  play  periods. 

5.  They  accompanied  the  children  to  lunch. 

6.  They  gave  individual  help  to  some  children. 

7.  They  examined  papers  to  find  individual  problems  in  writ- 
ing, spelling,  reading,  art,  and  arithmetic. 

8.  They  gave  individual  tests. 

9.  They  taught  the  class  for  short  periods  of  time  for  consecu- 
tive days,  increasing  their  responsibilities  as  they  gained 
more  background. 

10.  They  read  to  the  children  after  lunch  period. 

11.  They  helped  committees  to  take  roll,  to  take  milk  and  lunch 
orders,  or  to  plan  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  three -week  period,  the  students  began  to  spend 
a  full  day  in  the  classroom  for  four  days  per  week.   The  fifth  day, 
Friday,  was  spent  on  campus  in  study,  group  discussions,  individual 
conferences,  and  class  time  in  art,  industrial  arts,  and  music.   Stu- 
dents gradually  took  over  the  duties  of  the  teacher  until  some  experi- 
ences was  gained  with  all  the  activities  of  the  daily  schedule,  the  exact 
experience  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  student.    They 
felt  that  their  wide  range  of  experiences  had  contributed  materially 
to  their  understanding  of  children,  community  living,  community  re- 
sources for  school  curricula,  and  conservation  education. 
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Year- End  Workshop 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  short  workshop  for  graduating  seniors 
is  organized,  the  purposes  of  which  are: 

1.  To  re-emphasize  areas  in  which  students  recognize  needs. 

2.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  student  teaching  and  independent 
teaching  and  community  living. 

Staff  members,  visitors  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, an  Appointment  Secretary,  school  board  members,  and  teachers 
who  have  recently  graduated  meet  these  seniors  to  discuss  problems 
of  the  first  year  of  teaching. 

Summer  Student  Teaching  Offerings 

In  addition  to  regular  classroom  teaching,  two  types  of  activities 
provide  professional  laboratory  experiences  which,  for  some  students, 
may  be  substituted  for  a  part  of  their  student  teaching. 

The  program  of  out-door  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  has  been  moving  forward  during  the  past  several  years.    The 
college  has  cooperated  with  the  Snohomish  County  School  Camp  in 
providing  a  staff  of  counselors.   These  counselors  may  use  this  ex- 
perience to  meet  one  of  the  student  teaching  requirements  to  the  ex- 
tent of  eight  quarter  hours.   The  college  provides  a  resident  super- 
visor from  the  college  staff  throughout  the  camping  season.   He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  the  counselors,  including  the  camp  assign- 
ments and  seminar -type  discussion  periods  each  day.  Not  more  than 
fifteen  counselors  are  assigned  to  the  camp  at  one  time  to  keep  the 
supervisory  load  the  same  as  for  off-campus  student  teaching  super- 
vision.  Students  who  apply  for  this  program  must  have  given  evidence 
of  adequate  skill  as  classroom  teachers  in  their  first  teaching.  A  few 
use  the  program  as  their  first  teaching;  these  are  carefully  selected, 
and  their  second  teaching  must  be  in  a  classroom. 

The  Initial  Year  of  Teaching  and  the  Fifth  Year  of  Study 

Upon  graduation  the  student  receives  a  Provisional  General 
Certificate  which  may  be  converted  into  the  Standard  General  Certifi- 
cate after  completion  of  one  year  of  teaching  and  a  fifth  year  of  study. 
These  two  years  are  considered  integral  parts  of  his  preparation  for 
teaching.   During  the  year  of  teaching  the  college  cooperates  with  the 
school  district  in  making  possible  for  the  beginning  teacher  a  success- 
ful initial  teaching  experience.   The  fifth  year  of  student  follows  no 
prescribed  pattern  but  is  planned  with  each  student  in  the  light  of  his 
discovered  needs. 
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SOME  FACTORS  WHICH  HAVE  AFFECTED 
THE  TOTAL  PROGRAM 

Legislative  enactments  always  influence  a  program  of  teacher 
education.    From  1925  when  the  Normal  Schools  of  Washington  be- 
came two-year  schools  until  the  present  time  when  the  program  of 
teacher  education  is  essentially  one  of  six  years,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  up-grading  of  the  total  program  in  an  effort  to  equip  teachers 
for  the  positions  into  which  they  might  go,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
them  to  become  leaders  in  improving  education  for  boys  and  girls. 

Always  there  has  been  aggressive  pressure  by  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Student  Teaching  for  better  teacher  education.    Repre- 
sentation of  this  staff  on  the  College  Curriculum  Committee,  where 
problems  of  all  departments  are  thoroughly  discussed,  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  present  their  thinking  to  the  college  as  a  whole 
and  to  secure  the  requirements  which  they  have  deemed  necessary. 

The  Department  of  Student  Teaching  has  the  same  standing  in 
the  college  as  any  other  department.   This  has  given  status  to  its 
members  causing  them  to  be  enterprising  and  to  work  for  the  high 
standards  in  which  they  believe. 

The  role  of  Presidents  has  been  most  important.   Over  a  long 
period  of  years  Western  Washington  College  of  Education  has  had  two 
presidents,  both  of  whom  have  worked  vigorously  to  develop  an  on- 
going program  of  teacher  education  to  prepare  leaders  who  will  help 
to  up-grade  education  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  children  of 
the  state. 


Chapter  V 

PRE-SERVICE  PROGRAM  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

J.  B.  White,1  Dean 
College  of  Education 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM  EVOLVED 

In  1947,  the  University  of  Florida  became  co-educational,  and 
many  adjustments  on  the  campus  followed.   Not  the  least  of  these  was 
the  development  of  a  new  program  in  the  College  of  Education.    This 
program  included  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  for  secondary  teachers 
and  a  new  phase  in  teacher  education  in  the  College,  namely,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  curriculum  for  elementary  teachers. 

The  process  by  which  the  new  curriculum  was  achieved  involved 
committees  from  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  foundation  depart- 
ments and  finally  the  whole  faculty.   At  its  completion  the  new  curric- 
ulum was  submitted  for  evaluation  at  a  state -wide  conference  on  teach- 
er education  held  at  the  College.   The  conference,  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  all  the  colleges 
in  the  state  preparing  teachers,  was  a  unique  feature  of  the  emerging 
program  and  the  curriculum  was  greatly  benefited  by  it.   Moreover, 
the  recommendations  of  the  conference  carried  considerable  weight 
when  the  curriculum  was  presented  to  the  University  Senate  which 
passes  on  all  new  curricula. 

Four  basic  principles  guided  the  development  of  the  new  curric- 
ulum on  both  the  elementary  school  and  secondary  school  levels.   We 
agreed  that  a  good  program  in  teacher  education  should: 

1.  Provide  a  firm  foundation  in  general  education  and  in  pro- 
fessional courses  which  develop  understandings  of  human 
growth  and  development  and  of  the  society  which  nurtures 
the  democratic  personality. 

2.  Provide  specialized  courses  on  both  levels  which  develop 
skills  in  working  with  children  and  young  people. 

3.  Include  experiences  in  working  with  children  and  young  people 
on  ever-increasing  levels  of  responsibilities,  experiences 


1.  Assisted  by  Charles  L»  Durrance,  Eleanor  K.  Green,  Hal  G.  Lewis, 
Janet  McCracken,  Robert  O.  Stripling,  Kimball  Wiles,  Kate  V. 
Wofford. 
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started  early  in  the  pre- service  program  and  used  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  professional  courses. 
4.  Include  a  guidance  program  which  assists  the  pre-service 
teacher  throughout  his  professional  education,  gives  aid  in 
placement,  and  follows  him  into  his  first  teaching  assignment 
with  the  professional  support  and  help  which  he  may  need. 

How  these  principles  were  applied  is  explained  in  subsequent 
paragraphs. 


COMMON  EXPERIENCES 

A  major  source  of  strength  in  the  teacher  education  program  is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  program  consists  of  experiences  common  to 
all  students  without  regard  to  the  grade  level,  subject  area,  or  spe- 
cialized activity  which  they  plan  to  teach.   These  common  experiences 
are: 

1.  A  program  of  general  education  designed  for  all  University 
students. 

2.  Orientation  to  the  program  of  teacher  education  and  the 
teaching  profession. 

3.  Twelve  semester  hours  of  foundation  course  work. 

4.  An  internship. 

General  Education 

The  University  of  Florida's  program  of  general  education  centers 
in  the  University  College.  All  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  en- 
roll in  this  college  where  approximately  two-thirds  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  prescribed  comprehensive  courses.   This  required  program 
is  divided  into  areas  as  follows: 


Sem.  Hrs.  Credit 

1.  American  Institutions  8 

2.  Man  and  the  Physical  World  or  science 

course  substitutes  6 

3.  Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking  8 

4.  The  Humanities  8 

5.  Fundamental  Mathematics  3 

6.  Logic  3 

7.  Biological  Science  6 

8.  Physical  Education  0 

9.  Basic  Military  Training  (for  men)  __2_ 

44 
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Students  are  given  the  Associate  of  Arts  Certificate  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  University  College  and  may  apply  for  admission  to  one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  Upper  Division.  A  person  planning  to  teach  may 
register  in  another  college  besides  Education  but  must  meet  all  re- 
quirements stipulated  for  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  college  from  which  he  plans  to  graduate.    This 
usually  takes  more  than  four  years. 

Professional  Core 

Students  preparing  to  teach  take  as  electives  in  the  University 
College  the  beginning  courses  in  the  professional  sequence  for  teach- 
ers.   The  counselors  in  this  college  advise  the  students  of  these 
courses  and  their  purpose.    Unless  students  complete  the  beginning 
twelve  hours  of  the  professional  sequence  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  there  is  no  assurance  they  will  finish  the  total  teacher  education 
program  in  the  minimum  time  of  four  years. 

The  professional  sequence  common  to  all  prospective  teachers 
is  designed  to  begin  in  the  freshman  year  with  two  semesters  of  study 
in  the  course,  ASPECTS  OF  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
and  to  continue  in  the  second  year  with  two  semesters  in  CHILDREN 
AND  CULTURE. 

One  of  the  important  objectives  of  the  first  course  is  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  prospective  candidate  to  the  professional  program  of  the 
College  and  to  the  demands  of  the  teaching  profession.   The  orienta- 
tion aspects  of  the  course  are  not  discrete  as  to  time  but  take  place 
throughout  the  two  semesters.   At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the 
students  supply  information  about  themselves  for  guidance  purposes 
on  a  personal  data  sheet.   The  sections  of  the  course  are  limited  to 
twenty -five  students  in  order  that  the  instructor  may  know  each  stu- 
dent.   Periodic  conferences  are  scheduled  for  each  student  with  his 
instructor,  where  personal  plans  and  problems  are  discussed.    Hie 
information  gathered  for  the  personal  data  sheets  and  additional  in- 
formation from  the  conferences  are  placed  in  the  students'  folders, 
which  are  kept  in  a  central  file.   These  are  available  for  use  by  the 
counselors  at  all  times. 

Throughout  the  course  in  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  personal  re- 
lationships and  ways  of  working  with  individual  students  are  held  im- 
portant.   From  the  beginning  a  series  of  systematic  visits  are  made 
in  the  laboratory  school  for  observation  of  children  of  different  age 
levels.   Descriptions  of  behavior  are  recorded  and  the  students  are 
taught  to  make  objective  and  accurate  observations  and  records  of 
behavior.   Many  sessions  of  group  discussion,  emphasizing  wide  par- 
ticipation, are  spent  evaluating  and  seeing  the  implications  of  these 
recorded  observations.    Students  hold  interviews  with  pupils,  visit 
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homes,  study  school  records,  and  use  other  techniques  to  gain  insight 
into  child  behavior.   The  requirements  of  professional  ethics  in  the 
treatment  of  these  data  are  emphasized. 

While  constant  integration  and  parallel  development  of  content 
and  experiences  occur,  the  course  covers  the  psychological,  emotion- 
al, socialization,  self -developmental  and  self-adjustive  processes.   In 
each  of  these  areas  the  following  topics  are  considered: 

1.  Forces  which  influence  human  development 

2.  Development  through  maturation  and  learning 

3.  Methods  of  evaluating  an  individual's  current  stage  of 
development 

4.  Major  tasks  which  evolve  at  each  developmental  level 

5.  Recognition  of  individual's  need  for  adjustment  and  release 
through  media  appropriate  to  his  developmental  level. 

Two  semesters  of  study  in  CHILDREN  AND  CULTURE  make  up 
the  common  professional  experiences  of  the  second  year.   A  basic 
point  of  view  developed  in  this  course  is  that  the  task  of  the  schools  is 
set  in  part  by  the  culture  in  which  the  school  operates,  not  only  by  the 
impact  of  the  culture  upon  the  child  as  he  develops,  but  also  by  the 
technological  conditions,  values,  ideals,  and  goals  of  the  culture.   It 
holds  that  education  by  its  very  nature  is  a  moral  undertaking  and  is 
supported  by  a  society  in  order  that  certain  aspects  of  the  society  be 
perpetuated  and  other  aspects  discouraged.   As  an  extension  of  this 
belief  it  is  held  that  intelligent  participation  in  policy-making  of 
schools  requires  that  teachers  be  students  of  the  society  in  which  the 
school  operates. 

This  sequence  uses  the  resources  of  the  college  community,  the 
local  communities  of  the  students,  Gainesville,  and  nearby  areas  to 
build  understanding  of  our  society,  its  impact  on  children,  and  its  de- 
mands on  the  schools.   Groups  of  students  visit  local  schools,  churches, 
Boy  Scout  troops,  courts,  newstands,  prisons,  special  schools,  and 
other  places.   Movies  and  comics  are  studied  and  evaluated;  fraternity 
and  sorority  experiences  reconstructed;  radio  and  television  moni- 
tored.  During  holidays  students  collect  certain  information  about 
their  own  communities. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  this  sequence  is  to  help  students  gain 
perspective  on  our  culture  and  to  see  that  many  behavior  character- 
istics commonly  attributed  to  human  nature  are  really  part  of  our 
Western  culture.   Materials  from  cultural  anthropology,  history,  soci- 
ology, geography,  economics,  and  other  disciplines  as  well  as  Educa- 
tion are  found  useful.   Wide  use  is  made  of  movies  and  other  audio- 
visual materials. 

Some  of  the  topics  which  have  proved  important  are: 
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1.  The  Nature  of  Cultures. 

2.  The  Individual  and  the  Culture. 

3.  Nature  of  American  Democracy  and  the  Task  of  Education. 

4.  Technological  Change  and  Education. 

5.  Education  and  Moral,  Spiritual  Values. 

6.  The  Schools  and  Teaching  Religion. 

7.  Media  of  Mass  Communication  and  Their  Effect  on  Children. 

8.  Building  a  Better  Southern  Region  Through  Education. 

9.  Education  and  Florida's  Future. 

10.  The  Role  of  the  School  in  the  Community. 

The  Instructors  in  the  foundation  courses,  ASPECTS  OF  HUMAN 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  and  CHILDREN  AND  CULTURE, 
through  both  group  and  individual  guidance,  provide  for  orientation  of 
students  to  the  teaching  profession  and  for  evaluation  of  their  own 
capabilities  and  interests  in  relation  to  teaching.   Attention  is  given 
to  information  about  students'  achievements,  special  abilities,  handi- 
caps and  emotional  behavior.    Evidence  concerning  these  aspects  of 
each  student's  development  is  placed  in  a  folder  and  becomes  the  ini- 
tial data  in  the  cumulative  record  kept  for  each  pre-service  teacher. 
Since  it  is  generally  true  that  students  have  completed  these  two 
courses  before  applying  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education, 
these  records  become  of  major  significance  to  the  members  of  the 
Undergraduate  Counseling  Committee  as  they  deal  with  admissions. 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  University  College  or  in  the  case  of  transfer  students  at  the 
completion  of  64  semester  hours. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  student  must  make  a  satisfactory  record  in  the  Lower 
Division  (interpreted  as  an  average  of  aC*  or  higher). 

2.  The  student  must  have  good  command  of  the  fundamental 
tools  of  oral  and  written  expression. 

3.  The  student  must  have  personal  and  physical  qualities  req- 
uisite to  successful  teaching. 

Screening  of  students  who  have  handicaps  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Florida  Center  of  Clinical  Services  or  other  specialists  is 
carried  on  by  instructors  in  Education  courses,  by  the  head  of  the 
Undergraduate  Counseling  Office  or  by  faculty  counselors.   Students 
are  referred  to  the  proper  clinic  or  specialist  for  help,  both  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic.   It  then  becomes  the  student's  responsibility  to  carry 
through  the  recommendations  made,  and  evidence  of  what  is  done  is 
included  in  his  cumulative  record. 
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The  instructors  in  the  succeeding  courses  of  the  professional 
sequence  continue  to  counsel  students,  following  through  on  counsel 
given  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  College  of  Education.    Further 
evidence  is  gathered  and  added  to  the  cumulative  record.   This  be- 
comes part  of  the  material  examined  in  considering  the  student  for 
admission  to  the  INTERNSHIP,  the  final  course  in  the  sequence.  Here 
the  coordinators  of  students'  experiences  in  the  field  and  in  on-campus 
seminars  concern  themselves  with  the  guidance  of  students  on  both 
personal  and  professional  bases.   Group  guidance  and  individual  con- 
ferences continue  to  be  used  at  these  levels.    The  work  on  admissions 
and  counseling  is  coordinated  through  the  undergraduate  counseling 
office. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Specialization  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  begins  after 
the  student  has  completed  the  following  requirements: 

a.  The  basic  curriculum  of  the  University  College  which  pro- 
vides a  background  of  general  education. 

b.  The  professional  education  courses,  ASPECTS  OF  HUMAN 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  and  CHILDREN  AND  CUL- 
TURE. 

Upon  completion  of  this  part  of  his  program,  the  student  applies  for 
admission  to  the  college.   Upon  admission  he  continues  with  the  spe- 
cialization for  elementary  teachers  as  follows: 

a.  24  semester  hours  of  specialized  professional  subject  matter 
in  art,  music,  social  studies,  geography,  science,  health  and 
physical  education. 

b.  A  fifteen  semester  hour  block  of  specialized  methods  and 
participation  with  children. 

c.  An  internship. 

Professionalized  Subject  Matter 

Personal  experience  is  one  way  of  learning,  but  it  becomes 
education  only  as  it  is  fitted  into  a  larger  pattern  which  has  meaning 
for  the  learner.   Consequently,  in  both  the  block  courses,  CHILDREN 
AND  LEARNING,  and  the  INTERNSHIP,  care  is  taken  to  emphasize 
the  curriculum  content  found  in  elementary  schools.   The  problem  of 
providing  desirable  experiences  is  approached  also  in  two  other  ways. 
First,  when  the  student  is  admitted  into  the  first  block  course,  CHIL- 
DREN AND  LEARNING,  he  takes  achievement  tests  in  reading,  mathe- 
matics, speech,  art  and  music.   If  he  fails  to  pass  these  tests  he  is 
counselled  how  to  remedy  these  deficiences.   Various  ways  are 
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provided  to  meet  these  needs,  depending  upon  their  severity.    Fre- 
quently, the  student  is  counselled  to  take  further  work,  especially  in 
art,  music,  and  mathematics.    Students  with  handicaps  in  reading  and 
speech  are  referred  to  the  clinical  services  of  the  University  for 
remedial  treatment.   Second,  students  take  separate  courses  in  the 
fields  of:   a.  science  for  children;  b.  social  studies;  c.  Children's 
literature;  d,  health  and  physical  education;  e.  geography;  e.  art;  and 
g.  music.   In  addition,  students  are  counselled  on  the  basis  of  interests 
and  needs  to  elect  content  subjects  in  the  fields  of  speech,  literature, 
sociology,  history,  or  natural  and  physical  sciences. 

The  Fifteen  Semester  Hour  Block 

Both  in  its  philosophy  and  practice  the  staff  in  elementary  edu- 
cation accepts  the  principle  of  wholeness  in  learning.   This  principle 
apparently  works  well  with  all  learners,  and  to  omit  it  in  the  field  of 
professional  education  appears  serious  indeed.   To  speak  of  learning 
to  teach  the  "whole  child"  in  terms  of  separate  courses  such  as   lan- 
guage arts,  social  studies,  and  arithmetic  is  to  deny  what  we  believe 
about  learning.   In  order  to  avoid  a  dichotomy,  present  in  many  pro- 
fessional programs  for  teachers,  a  block  of  fifteen  hours  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  course  in  elementary  education  called  CHILDREN  AND 
LEARNING. 

The  block  represents  the  work  of  a  semester.    Students  en- 
roljed  in  it  cannot,  without  special  permission,  take  any  other  courses. 
In  many  ways  the  block  is  a  type  of  workshop  used  successfully  in 
many  in-service  programs  for  teachers.   A  steering  committee  of 
students  works  with  the  staff,  as  do  other  committees  concerned  about 
the  details  of  a  group  democratically  working  together.   Students  work 
as  individuals  on  problems  challenging  to  them,  as  well  as  in  interest 
and  needs  groups.   Efforts  are  made  to  give  students  experiences  in 
the  group  process  on  the  assumption  that  such  skills  acquired  in  the 
block  will  not  only  serve  the  present  but  will  assist  the  student  when 
he  himself  becomes  a  status  teacher  working  with  learners. 

Professionalized  curriculum  materials  frequently  found  in  meth- 
ods courses  compose  the  content  of  the  block.   These  are:   general 
elementary  school  curriculum  where  learning  is  stressed;  language 
arts  with  special  emphasis  on  reading;  the  arts  which  include  crafts, 
art  and  music;  visual  aids  and  arithmetic.   The  selection  of  these  cur- 
riculum areas  was  empirical.  It  was  made  on  two  assumptions: 

1.  that  the  important  factor  in  teaching  methods  is  not  the  subject- 
matter  itself,  but  what  happens  to  the  participants  when  they  are  using 
curriculum  materials  to  develop  skills  for  working  with  children; 

2.  that  methods  of  teaching  are  not  specialized  by  subject,  but  that 
they  are  general  in  nature,  and  may  be  applied  at  any  age  level. 
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Every  effort,  therefore  is  made  in  the  block  to  develop  a  true  integra- 
tion of  subject-matter  content  as  is  done  in  the  best  elementary 
schools.   Problems  are  selected  and  subject-matter  lines  are  cut 
across  to  find  the  answers.    Problems  considered  in  the  block  usually 
change  from  year  to  year,  but  persistent  problems  are  emerging,  and 
these  seem  to  be:    1.  how  children  learn;  2.  how  learning  experiences 
are  selected  and  organized  in  accordance  with  accepted  principles  of 
learning;  3.  how  materials  are  used  with  children  to  develop  reading 
skills,  and  other  language  activities;  4.  how  art,  music,  rhythms,  and 
literature  contribute  to  the  development  of  creativity  in  children; 
5.  how  teachers  plan  and  evaluate  with  children;  6.  how  teachers,  su- 
pervisors, and  administrators  plan  and  work  together  as  members  of 
a  profession;  7.  how  teachers  keep  and  use  records  with  children; 
8.  how  to  make  a  community  survey  and  to  use  community  agencies. 

The  outcomes  expected  are:    1.  a  basic  understanding  of  general 
growth  characteristics  of  children  and  how  to  use  this  knowledge  in: 
a.  studying  children,  b.  planning  for  and  with  them;  2.  how  to  study  a 
community  and  how  to  use  its  resources  with  children;  3.  knowledge 
of  materials  in  the  subject  areas  and  skills  in  using  them  with  chil- 
dren; 4.  an  understanding  of  how  to  organize  a  school  day  for  elemen- 
tary children  to  provide  for  a  balance  of  activity  and  rest;  5.  specific 
skills  for  teaching  handwriting,  music,  physical  education,  reading, 
creative  expression;  6.  ability  to  work  with  directing  teachers  and 
principals  in  the  internship;  7.  attitudes  conducive  to  continued  pro- 
fessional growth  during  internship  and  teaching. 

The  key  person  in  such  an  integrated  block  is  the  coordinator  of 
the  block.   He  works  with  a  maximum  of  thirty  students,  and  acts  in 
the  same  capacities  as  the  director  of  a  teacher  education  workshop. 
He  is  an  executive,  as  well  as  a  counselor  and  a  teacher.   He  works 
with  a  staff  of  subject  matter  specialists  for  each  of  the  areas  included 
in  the  block.   Staff  meetings  are  held  frequently  in  which  the  program 
is  planned,  discussed  and  evaluated.   The  faculty,  indeed,  acts  as  a 
team  giving  suggestions  and  support  to  one  another  so  that  experiences 
in  the  block  become  a  learning  one  for  staff  as  well  as  students. 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  block  to  put  into  practice  with  children 
the  skills  learned  in  it.    For  approximately  ten  hours  each  week  the 
participants  in  the  block  work  with  children  in  elementary  school 
classrooms  in  the  campus  laboratory  schools  and  nearby  public 
schools. 

Three  participation  assignments  are  given  each  student  in  the 
block:   in  the  laboratory  school,  in  a  public  urban  school,  and  in  a 
rural  school.   Participation  is  seen  also  as  an  orientation  period,  and 
consequently  students  participate  with  children  in  the  upper  elemen- 
tary, middle  and  primary  grades.   Participation  with  children  covers 
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simple  experiences  in  working  with  individuals  and  small  groups  on  a 
level  of  readiness  exhibited  by  the  participant.   In  general,  the  partici- 
pant is  an  assistant  to  a  classroom  teacher.    Only  those  students  who 
exhibit  evidence  of  readiness  to  assume  responsible  teaching  do  so. 
This  does  not  often  happen,  but  when  it  does  both  the  directing  teacher 
and  college  coordinator  provide  the  participant  with  experiences  in 
responsible  classroom  teaching.    Every  care  is  taken  in  participation 
to  provide  for  the  individual  differences  of  the  participants.   The  col- 
lege coordinator  and  his  staff  assume  responsibility  in  working  with 
the  directing  teachers  and  participants  to  see  that  the  experiences  in 
participation  are  functional  and  meaningful.   After  each  participation 
period,  conferences  are  held  to  interpret  the  observations  and  experi- 
ences. 

The  Elementary  Internship  Program 

The  experiences  in  the  block  course  lead  toward  the  internship 
period.  Indeed,  the  staff,  working  with  students,  is  making  an  effort  to 
develop  a  relationship  between  the  fifteen-hour  participation  block  and 
the  internship,  so  that  the  two  become  a  continuous  and  total  experi- 
ence.   The  intern  has  two  assignments- -one  in  an  urban  and  the  other 
in  a  rural  school.    He  lives  in  the  community  where  the  school  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned  is  located,  and  participates  in  its  life.  The 
internship  period  is  designed  to  give  students  experiences  with  chil- 
dren in:    1.  planning  with  them;  2.  teaching  them  all  the  subjects  founc} 
in  the  elementary  school;  3.  adjusting  learning  to  their  individual  dif- 
ferences; and  4.  evaluating  their  progress.   In  addition,  the  interns 
have  experiences  in:    1.  observing  and  participating  in  parent  confer- 
ences; 2.  visiting  the  homes  of  the  children  they  teach;  3.  observing 
faculty  meetings;  and  4.  attending  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
other  professional  meetings.    Each  student  is  visited  by  a  college  co- 
ordinator in  the  school  where  he  is  teaching  approximately  every 
eight  to  ten  days.    This  coordinator  works  closely  with  the  directing 
teacher  and  the  student  in  planning  and  evaluating  his  work.  A  con- 
ference is  held  with  both  after  each  visit.   In  order  that  each  intern 
may  have  individual  guidance,  the  number  of  students  assigned  to  a 
college  coordinator  is  held  to  fifteen,  which  is  considered  a  supervis- 
ry  load.   However,  each  coordinator  who  carries  this  load  is  also  ex- 
pected to  teach  one  college  class. 

Running  parallel  to  the  experiences  of  the  student  in  his  intern- 
ship is  a  series  of  seminars.   The  seminars  vary  from  three  days  to 
one  week  in  length.  At  least  three  are  held  during  the  semester, 
though  the  number  varies  from  year  to  year.   These  seminars  are  held 
at  the  College  in  a  workshop  situation  and  the  responsibilities  are 
shared  by  the  coordinators.   Problems  under  discussion  vary  from 
semester  to  semester  because  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  them  from 
the  expressed  needs  of  the  students. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  specialization  of  students  preparing  for  secondary  school 
teaching  consists  of  a  six  hour  junior  course,  the  mastery  of  a  major 
and  a  minor  teaching  field  in  subject  matter  content,  and  an  intern- 
ship. 

During  the  junior  year  students  enroll  in  a  six  hour  course  en- 
titled PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  which  may  be  taken  for  three  hours  per  semester  for  two 
semesters  or  as  a  six  hour  block  in  one  semester.    Evidence  available 
to  date  indicates  that  better  results  are  obtained  during  the  six  hour 
block  than  in  the  three  hours  per  semester  for  the  academic  year. 
Six  major  outcomes  are  sought  by  the  staff  in  this  course.   They  are 
to  assist  the  student: 

1.  To  discover  and  examine  the  beliefs  he  holds  relating  to  edu- 
cation. 

2.  To  revise  or  formulate  his  beliefs  in  light  of  new  experiences 
and  additional  information. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  judge  the  consistency  of  his  beliefs 
and  of  his  beliefs  and  actions. 

4.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  function  and  operation  of  the 
modern  secondary  school. 

5.  To  increase  his  skill  in  group  participation. 

6.  To  develop  skill  in  analyzing  teaching- learning  situations. 

These  objectives  are  stated  for  students  as  they  enter  the  course 
and  additional  purposes  of  class  members  are  added  to  the  list.    Usu- 
ally, there  is  a  high  degree  of  agreement  among  students  and  instruc- 
tors concerning  the  outcomes  sought. 

The  content  and  experiences  through  which  a  class  moves  in  the 
direction  of  these  objectives  varies  from  class  to  class.   During  the 
past  three  years,  however,  certain  topics  have  recurred  many  times 
and  it  has  been  possible  for  the  staff  to  secure  materials  and  develop 
bibliographies  around  these  topics.    They  are:   The  Functions  of  the 
Secondary  School,  The  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School,  The  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of  the  Secondary  School,  Student  Activi- 
ties in  the  Secondary  School,  Guidance,  Evaluation,  School  Community 
Relations,  Discipline,  Core  Curriculum,  Professional  Relations,  and 
The  Learning  Process. 

The  staff  requires  that  only  one  of  these  topics  be  studied.   Each 
class  starts  with  the  unit  on  Functions  of  the  Secondary  School.    Time 
spent  on  that  topic  is  used  to  help  the  class  gain  security  in  planning, 
establishing  criteria  by  which  to  make  selections  of  additional  topics, 
and  identifying  the  special  areas  the  class  wishes  to  study  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  together. 
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No  single  class  will  cover  all  of  the  topics.   The  staff  believes 
that  it  is  more  important  for  pre- service  teachers  to  have  actual 
practice  in  pupil-teacher  planning  which  includes  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  content  and  experiences  than  it  is  to  cover,  under  teacher 
direction,  all  of  the  content  of  a  pre-arranged  syllabus. 

A  major  understanding  of  the  staff  is  that  teaching  method  is 
best  learned  through  the  process  of  ANALYZING  the  experiences  of 
the  group. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  junior  course  is  placed  on  pupil-teaching 
planning,  group  process,  and  pupil-teacher  evaluation.   The  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  handed  to  students  as  they  enter  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

"Much  of  the  class  time  will  be  spent  in  discussion  in  small 
groups.   Students  are  expected  to  take  a  major  part  in  planning 
the  content  and  method,  and  to  assist  in  evaluation.   To  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  class  a  planning  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  work  groups  in  the  class  works  with  the  staff 
in  formulating  and  recommending  the  program.   All  class  mem- 
bers have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  concerning 
content  and  procedure." 

When  the  class  has  decided  on  a  major  topic  it  wishes  to  study, 
it  divides  itself  into  small  work  groups  investigating  specific  phases 
of  the  problem.   The  results  of  these  investigations  are  later  shared 
with  the  total  class.   Throughout  the  entire  time  spent  on  the  topic  the 
students  and  staff  analyze  the  skill  with  which  they  selected  the  major 
problem,  defined  its  component  parts,  formulated  an  organization  for 
investigation,  collected  data,  organized  the  data,  and  drew  conclusions. 
Students  are  assisted  to  evaluate  their  large  group  work,  their  com- 
mittee work,  and  their  method  of  sharing. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  insure  that  all  students  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusions.    The  staff  operates  on  the  hypothesis  that  different  people 
may  arrive  at  different  interpretations  of  the  same  data.   Students  are 
not  judged  by  whether  or  not  they  reach  the  same  conclusions  that  the 
instructors  hold.   Rather,  judgment  is  based  on  the  individual's  skill 
in  definition  of  the  problem,  collection  and  analysis  of  data,  plus  the 
consistency  he  develops  in  the  attitudes  he  holds  and  the  relationship 
between  his  attitudes  and  actions.  The  instruction  sheet  given  students 
contains  the  following  paragraph: 

"Class  discussion  is  used  to  arrive  at  conclusions  concerning 
the  problems  studied.   Although  consensus  is  sought,  each  stu- 
dent is  free  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclusions  based  on  thorough 
investigation  which  provides  data  or  logical  reasoning  to  support 
his  position." 
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Students  are  required  to: 

A.  Keep  a  record  of  their  reading,  experiences,  and  thinking 
which  includes  the  questions  they  have  and  the  conclusions 
they  have  reached. 

B.  Take  four  hours  of  instruction  in  the  operation  of  audio-visual 
equipment. 

C.  Spend  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  observation  in  secondary 
school  classes. 

Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  evaluation.  Students  are  asked  to 
evaluate  the  course.  They  anonymously  rate  each  aspect  of  the  work, 
each  of  the  units,  the  instructors,  and  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  do  you  consider  the  weak  points  of  the  course? 
What  do  you  consider  the  strong  points  of  the  course? 
What  suggestions  can  you  offer  for  improvement? 
What  changes  should  be  made  in  the  objectives? 

In  addition  each  student  rates  each  other  student  in  his  class  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  Participates  in  small  group  discussion 

2.  Participates  in  large  group  discussion 

3.  Comments  and  questions  to  the  point 

4.  Contributes  ideas  from  research  and  experience 

5.  Willingness  to  consider  points  of  view  of  others 

6.  Does  not  withdraw 

7.  Does  not  become  angry  when  overruled 

8.  Suggests  effective  methods  of  work 

9.  Makes  types  of  comment  that  keeps  group  moving  forward 

10.  Seeks  to  help  group  come  to  agreement 

11.  Accepts  responsibility  established  by  group 

12.  Concerned  with  helping  others  in  group 

13.  Has  imagination — good  ideas 

14.  Shows  leadership  consistently 

These  evaluations  by  other  students  are  given  to  the  individual  rated 
as  data  for  him  to  consider  in  planning  his  self-improvement. 

The  most  important  evaluation  procedure,  however,  is  the  con- 
ference between  the  student  and  the  instructor.   At  least  four  times  a 
semester  each  student  has  a  half -hour  conference  with  an  instructor  in 
which  they  discuss  together  the  growth  the  student  is  making  and  the 
improvements  that  should  be  sought.   These  conferences  are  based  on 
the  student's  comments  in  his  log  and  his  class  participation. 

To  make  possible  this  type  of  program,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
is  kept  low.  Two  instructors  are  provided  for  each  class  of  thirty  to 
thirty -five.  This  organization,  in  addition  to  making  possible  intensive 
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evaluation  and  interviewing,  increases  the  validity  of  judgments  con- 
cerning prospective  interns.   Any  recommendation  concerning  accept- 
ance for  internship  is  less  likely  to  be  conditioned  by  one  teacher's 
prejudices  or  personality  differences  between  student  and  instructor. 

Instructors  work  in  the  junior  course  one  semester  and  move  on 
to  the  internship  the  following  semester.   In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
provide  continuity  of  instruction  for  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents.  The  instructor  has  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  student 
develop  attitudes  and  skills  during  his  junior  year  and  put  them  into 
practice  in  his  internship  in  his  senior  year.   By  following  this  pattern 
the  instructor  can  secure  better  rapport,  provide  more  guidance  and 
secure  greater  satisfaction  because  he  has  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
results  of  his  teaching. 

Content  Requirements 

In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  completes  the  content 
courses  pre-requisite  to  state  certification  in  his  major  and  minor 
teaching  fields.   Prior  to  internship  the  student  must  have  completed 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  course  work  necessary  for  certification  in 
his  subject  field(s).   The  average  for  all  work  in  the  subject  field(s) 
taken  prior  to  the  internship  must  be  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

The  Secondary  Internship  Program 

The  internship  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  assume  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  guiding  the  school  experiences  of  a  group 
of  learners  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks  under  the  guidance  of  the  regu- 
lar classroom  teacher.    Guiding  novice  teachers  in  practical  first- 
hand experiences  with  children  and  youth  is  the  primary  goal  of  the 
internship  program.  Working  closely  under  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  provides  many  opportunities  fbr  the  intern  to  de- 
velop skills  in  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  youth,  in 
studying  their  behavior,  in  directing  their  activities,  in  evaluating 
their  progress,  and  in  becoming  acquainted  with  and  using  the  com- 
munity. 

The  secondary  internship  is  a  fifteen  semester  hour  program, 
the  only  course  in  which  a  student  may  enroll  during  the  semester. 
The  content  of  this  course  meets  the  state  certification  requirements 
of  six  semester  hours  in  secondary  curriculum,  three  semester  hours 
in  special  methods,  and  six  semester  hours  in  student  teaching. 

The  semester  is  divided  into  three  distinct,  but  integrated 
phases:    1.  three  weeks  on  the  campus  for  the  pre-internship  semi- 
nars; 2.  ten  weeks  of  internship  teaching  in  one  off-campus  center; 
3.  three  weeks  in  evaluation  seminars  on  the  college  campus. 
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The  secondary  interns  spend  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  se- 
mester participating  in  activities  designed  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  practices  of  the  secondary  school  program,  school-com- 
munity relations,  purposes  of  the  secondary  school,  major  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  teaching,  professional  ethics,  locating  and  using 
resource  materials,  skills  in  leading  a  discussion,  organizing  subject 
matter,  using  audio-visual  materials,  motivating  a  class,  providing 
for  drill,  providing  for  motivation,  and  special  methods  in  the  student's 
subject  field. 

During  this  first  three  weeks  the  intern  works  with  two  groups 
of  fellow  interns.   These  two  groups  are  designated: ,  1.  general  meth- 
ods group  and  2.  subject-matter  group.   The  general  methods  group  is 
composed  of  the  interns  who  are  supervised  by  a  single  college  co- 
ordinator.   The  subject-matter  group  is  composed  of  interns  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  a  particular  subject-matter  area,  as  social 
studies  or  mathematics. 

As  a  member  of  the  general  methods  group,  the  intern  takes 
part  in  seminar  sessions  lasting  two  hours  each  day.   The  topics  in- 
clude general  methods  of  instruction,  maintaining  classroom  discipline, 
motivation  of  students  at  the  secondary  level,  testing  and  interpretation 
of  results,  community  study,  and  relationships  with  school  personnel. 

As  a  member  of  the  subject-matter  group  the  intern  takes  part 
in  group  study  sessions  lasting  two  hours  daily,  as  in  the  general 
methods  group.    These  sessions  are  concerned  primarily  with  special 
subject-matter  methods,  materials  available  for  use  in  instruction, 
and  special  problems  that  are  apt  to  confront  the  intern  in  teaching  in 
the  subject-matter  area. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  under  the  direction  of  the  college 
coordinators  of  the  intern  program,  use  is  made  of  such  resource  per- 
sons as  secondary  principals  and  supervisors,  personnel  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  Florida  Education  Association,  lab- 
oratory periods  for  instruction  in  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  ob- 
servation of  and  participation  in  classes  in  the  campus  laboratory 
school,  and  a  visit  to  the  General  Extension  Division  to  secure  mate- 
rials of  instruction. 

Before  the  student  begins  his  semester  of  internship  teaching  he 
visits  the  school  where  he  will  intern  to  meet  his  directing  or  super- 
vising teacher,  to  become  acquainted  with  local  school  policies,  to  ar- 
range for  living  accommodations,  and  to  make  plans  for  his  actual 
teaching  experience. 

Although  the  ten  weeks  off-campus  teaching  is  in  one  center,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  provide  the  intern  with  opportunity  to  teach  on  both 
the  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels. 
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During  the  off-campus  phase,  the  secondary  interns  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  University,  but  the  coordinators  of  the  intern  program  ar- 
range for  regional  seminars  to  discuss  problems,  to  appraise  pro- 
gress, and  to  point  up  strengths  and  weaknesses.   The  coordinators  of 
the  program  visit  the  interns  at  least  every  two  weeks  to  plan  coopera- 
tively with  the  intern  and  his  directing  teacher.   At  least  once  during 
the  off -campus  teaching  period  the  intern's  special  methods  consult- 
ant from  the  campus  visits  him  to  evaluate  progress  and  to  plan  for 
more  effective  teaching. 

The  interns  are  asked  to  live  in  the  community  so  that  they  may 
have  all  the  experiences  of  a  regular  teacher.   Interns  participate  in 
many  after- school  community  activities,  help  with  school  clubs  and 
parties,  and  assist  regular  teachers  with  extra-class  responsibilities. 

At  the  close  of  the  ten  weeks  in  the  field  the  secondary  interns 
return  to  the  campus  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  semester.    This 
period  is  devoted  primarily  to  an  evaluation  of  both  the  off-campus 
teaching  and  the  work  done  in  the  pre-internship  seminars  and  to  ad- 
ditional work  with  the  special  methods  consultants.    This  provides  op- 
portunity for  the  students  to  evaluate  constantly  the  intern  program 
and  to  arrive,  cooperatively  with  the  coordinators,  at  suggestions  for 
improving  the  work  with  future  intern  groups.   Many  interns  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  opportunity  these  three  weeks  give  for 
mutual  sharing  of  teaching  experiences  and  for  re-examining  teaching 
practices  in  the  light  of  knowledge  gained  during  the  off-campus  period. 
This  seminar  helps  to  bridge  the  dichotomy  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, which  is  so  evident  to  the  students  before  beginning  their  student 
teaching. 

During  the  final  week  of  the  post-intern  seminar  the  College  co- 
ordinators have  an  evaluation  conference  with  each  intern  under  their 
supervision  to  note  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  evident  during  the 
internship,  to  discuss  the  evaluation  reports  made  by  the  directing 
teacher,  and  to  evaluate  the  intern's  professional  log. 

The  Training  and  Function  of  the  Directing  Teacher 

The  directing  teacher  in  the  local  school  who  participates  in  the 
internship  program  is  carefully  selected.    Prerequisites  for  the  selec- 
tion are  that  the  teacher  must  have,  or  be  willing  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing:  a.  at  least  a  bachelor >s  degree  in  education  on  the  level  on  which 
he  is  teaching,  and  certification  in  it;  b.  at  least  two  years  of  teaching 
experience;  c.  a  desire  to  continue  graduate  work;  d.  the  completion  of 
from  three  to  six  hours  credit  in  a  training  course  entitled  "Super- 
vision of  Student  Teaching  and  Internships;"  e.  a  desire  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  teachers;  and  f .  recommendation  by  his  superintendent 
or  supervisor  and  principal. 
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Once  a  teacher  has  met  the  foregoing  requirements  his  class- 
room is  visited  by  a  college  coordinator  who  observes  whether  or  not 
the  situation  offers  the  experiences  needed  by  the  intern.   When  the 
invitation  is  issued,  entrance  into  the  cooperative  internship  program 
is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  directing  teacher  and  no  pressure  is 
placed  upon  him  to  enter  it.   More  often  than  not,  the  directing  teacher 
sees  the  cooperative  program  with  the  College  as  an  opportunity  for 
growth  in  service  as  well  as  a  chance  to  give  professional  assistance 
to  a  neophyte  in  teaching. 

The  coordinators  arrange  periodic  meetings  for  the  personnel 
of  the  cooperating  schools  involved  in  the  intern  program  and  the  Uni- 
versity.  These  conferences  endeavor  to  promote  social  and  profes- 
sional growth.    Problems  dealing  with  teacher  education  in  general 
and  the  intern  program  in  particular  are  discussed.   Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  affiliated  with  the  local,  state  and  National  As- 
sociation for  Student  Teaching. 

Responsibilities  for  the  internship  program  are  shared  by  the 
college  coordinators  and  the  directing  teachers.   The  coordinators  as- 
sume such  responsibility  as:    1.  providing  the  directing  teacher  with 
a  personal  inventory  of  the  intern's  cultural  and  educational  back- 
ground and  Ms  special  strengths  and  needs;  2.  providing  adequate  su- 
pervision of  the  intern;  3.  assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  the  intern  by 
giving  sympathetic  guidance  in  pointing  out  strengths  and  needs  and 
by  making  suggestions  for  improvement;  4.  making  available,  if  re- 
quested, the  services  of  consultants  to  the  cooperating  school  and  di- 
recting teachers;  5.  providing  the  intern  with  many  education  sound 
films  available  through  the  Teaching  Materials  Study;  6.  assisting  the 
intern  in  securing  materials  for  use  in  the  cooperating  school. 

The  directing  teacher  is  asked  to:   a.  assist  the  intern  in  his 
orientation  to  the  local  school  and  community;  b.  give  guidance  to  the 
intern  in  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  the  learning  of  children; 
c.  schedule  conferences  with  the  intern  to  give  guidance  in  a.  and  b. 
above,  andd.  to  assist  the  coordinator  in  evaluating  the  intern.   To  as- 
sist the  directing  teacher  in  these  responsibilities  staff  members  at 
the  College  have  cooperated  with  them  in  the  development  of  two  hand- 
books.  One  is  entitled  GUIDING  THE  BEGINNING  TEACHER.   It  deals 
with  such  topics  as:    1.  Responsibilities  of  the  Directing  Teacher; 
2.  Studying  Children  and  Youth;  3.  Studying  and  Using  the  Community; 
4.  Planning;  5.  Recording  Experiences;  and  6.  Evaluating.    The  other 
handbook  is  called  the  HANDBOOK  ON  EVALUATION.   This  is  used 
to  assist  the  directing  teacher  in  making  a  periodic  progress  record 
with  special  emphasis  on  noting  evidence  of  the  intern's  growth  in 
these  areas: 

1.  Meeting  personal  problems 

2.  Understanding  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and 
youth 
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3.  Using  community  resources 

4.  Planning,  developing,  and  evaluating  learning  experiences 

5.  Developing  professional  attitudes 

Each  directing  teacher  is  asked  to  make  four  or  five  progress  reports 
during  the  ten-week  period,  giving  evidence  of  growth  in  these  five 
areas.   These  reports  form  the  basis  for  the  conferences  with  the  col- 
lege coordinator  when  he  visits  the  intern.   At  the  end  of  the  intern- 
ship the  directing  teacher  sends  to  the  University  a  summary  para- 
graph of  progress. 


COORDINATING  THE  PROGRAM 

In  developing  an  organization  to  administer  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program,  it  seemed  necessary  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
professional  sequence  in  three  teaching  departments.    Foundations  of 
Education  assumes  responsibility  for  the  courses  which  constitute  a  . 
common  professional  core  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers; 
Elementary  Education  assumes  responsibility  for  all  special  and  pro- 
fessional courses  for  elementary  teachers;  and  Secondary  Education 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  professional  courses  for  secondary 
teachers.    To  prevent  the  teacher-education  program  from  becoming 
segmented  into  three  sections  and  to  handle  the  common  administra- 
tive problems,  a  coordinating  committee  was  organized.    This  com- 
mittee is  ex-officio  and  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  three  depart- 
ments and  the  director  of  the  laboratory  school.   The  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  rotates  among  the  members,  each  serving  one  year. 

The  primary  function  of  the  committee  is  the  coordination  and 
implementation  of  the  policies  and  programs  approved  by  the  faculty. 
The  committee  also  recommends  to  the  faculty  changes  which  might 
improve  the  total  program.  Developing  common  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  administering  the  internship  program  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  has  been  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
mittee.  It  also  passes  on  special  cases  which  cannot  be  handled  within 
the  framework  of  established  policies.   One  of  the  most  recent  activi- 
ties has  been  the  re-examination  of  the  entire  professional  sequence. 
This  undertaking  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the 
three  departments.   Each  area  of  the  sequence  is  being  carefully  ex- 
amined to  determine  if  there  are  unnecessary  duplications  or  serious 
gaps  in  the  experiences  provided  prospective  teachers. 

It  is  through  the  work  of  this  committee  that  the  teacher  educa- 
tion program  is  developed  as  a  total  program  which  has  many  common 
elements  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  and  in  which  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  is  maintained  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
different  groups. 
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NEXT  STEPS 

This  program  of  teacher  education  is  truly  an  emerging  one. 
The  staff  of  the  College  faces  new  problems  constantly  and  continuous- 
ly seeks  to  discover  better  ways  of  providing  meaningful  experiences 
for  prospective  teachers.   The  following  are  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  before  the  staff  at  present. 

1.  The  statement  of  teacher  competencies  which  was  developed 
at  the  outset  of  the  program  needs  to  be  re-examined  in  light 
of  changing  concepts  of  teachers  and  teaching. 

2.  The  professional  sequence  needs  to  be  examined  in  light  of 
the  general  education  courses  taken  in  the  University  College. 
For  instance,  students  are  better  prepared  for  work  in  human 
growth  and  development  when  they  have  had  work  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

3.  A  study  needs  to  be  made  of  the  large  number  of  students  who 
register  for  the  foundation  courses  but  leave  the  University 
during  the  first  two  years.    Some  of  these  students  show 
promise  of  becoming  good  teachers  but  they  are  lost  to  the 
profession  because  they  do  not  continue  their  education. 

4.  The  College  staff  needs  to  find  ways  of  making  greater  use  of 
the  many  resources  available  on  the  University  campus. 
While  some  use  is  made  of  the  clinical  services  and  person- 
nel from  other  units  on  the  campus,  full  use  of  these  re- 
sources is  not  realized.   Ways  and  means  should  be  developed 
to  utilize  staff  members  from  the  other  colleges  which  play 
important  roles  in  teacher  education. 

5.  Some  common  bond  needs  to  be  found  which  will  bring  all 
students  who  expect  to  teach  into  a  closer  relationship  to  en- 
able them  to  develop  a  pride  in  their  chosen  profession. 
While  the  future  teacher  clubs  and  honorary  educational  fra- 
ternities are  very  active,  they  do  not  reach  all  of  the  students. 
During  the  semester  of  the  internship  a  fine  professional 
spirit  is  developed  among  the  students,  but  this  is  usually  in 
the  last  semester  of  the  student's  university  life.    This  sol- 
idarity needs  to  be  developed  early  in  the  program. 

6.  A  more  effective  follow-up  program  needs  to  be  developed. 
The  successes  and  failures  of  graduates  on  the  job  provide 
the  best  evaluation  of  the  pre-service  program. 

7.  There  is  need  for  a  state-wide  advisory  committee.   Plans 
have  been  made  for  organizing  such  a  committee,  but  have 
never  been  implemented. 

The  foregoing  problems  give  some  indication  of  what  the  next 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  program  might  be.   The  solution  to 
these  and  other  problems  will  involve  many  people:   layman,  public 
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school  personnel,  state  department  representatives,  personnel  from 
other  teacher  education  institutions  and  from  other  colleges  on  the 
University  campus,  students,  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  College  of 
Education.   The  staff  believes  that  through  research  and  cooperative 
planning  a  sound  program  of  teacher  education  will  evolve. 


Chapter  VI 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CURRICULUM  CHANGES 

at 
COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION* 

Earle  U.  Rugg,  Chairman 
Division  of  Education 

From  the  earliest  days  of  its  founding  in  1890  as  the  "Colorado 
State  Normal  School,"  experimentation  has  been  the  watchword  of  what 
is  now  Colorado  State  College  of  Education  at  Greeley.   Continuous 
study  and  reconstruction  of  curricula  for  the  better  preparation  of 
educators  has  been  the  main  objective  at  Greeley  for  over  sixty  years. 
That  the  faculty  has  been  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  who  would 
teach  is  revealed  by  the  changes  made  during  the  early  years  of  its 
collegiate  history. 

In  1900  specific  professional  courses  and  elective  offerings 
were  designated  by  faculty  decision.  At  that  time  only  elementary 
school  teachers  were  prepared.  By  1912  high  school  teachers  were 
being  graduated  in  a  four  year  curriculum,  although  elementary 
teachers  continued  to  be  graduated  from  a  two-year  curriculum  until 
1930.   A  "core"  program,  introduced  in  1917  to  include  common  pro- 
fessional subjects,  was  broadened  in  1926  to  provide  for  what  we  term 
today  "general  education.  *   Half -day,  off -campus  student  teaching  was 
initiated  in  1930.   By  1935  there  was  established  a  general  secondary 
curriculum  with  balanced  work  in  three  or  four  subject  fields  or  in  a 
specialized  major.   By  1945  the  college  had  enriched  its  professional 
program  to  include  the  study  of  child  growth  and  development  and  com- 
munity organization,  with  laboratory  opportunities  in  the  Greeley  Com- 
munity Activities  Program  and  in  other  communities. 

As  we  look  at  our  program  in  perspective,  we  discover  three 
periods,  each  with  its  characteristic  emphasis  upon  curriculum  change. 
The  first,  which  closed  about  1910,  served  the  needs  of  entering  stu- 
dents many  of  whom  came  without  a  high  school  certificate.   Elective 
offerings  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  such  students  were  numerous, 
some  being  on  the  secondary  school  curriculum  level.   Courses  in  ele- 
education  and  psychology,  elementary  school  methods,  and  practice 

*This  summary  is  based  upon  historical  studies  prepared  by  Earle  U. 
Rugg,  Albert  F.  Carter  and  others,  William  F.  Harter,  and  unpublished 
field  studies  of  the  Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 
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teaching  preceded  by  observation  constituted  the  professional  cur- 
riculum.  These  were  the  "normal  school"  days. 

During  the  second  period,  1915-1924,  the  school,  now  a  four 
year  degree  granting  college,  expanded  its  offerings  in  the  curricula 
which  prepared  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.   It  continued  to 
educate  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  through  a  two  year  cur- 
riculum, but  the  number  diminished  as  the  programs  were  ungraded. 
Prescribed  courses  in  the  secondary  school  curricula  increased  as 
the  elective  offerings  diminished.   In  this  period  there  developed  the 
"core"  offerings  of  general  culture  and  professional  courses  required 
of  all  students.   In  this  period  correspondence  courses  and  summer 
school  offerings  enabled  thousands  of  teachers  to  earn  their  collegiate 
degrees. 

The  third  period,  since  1924,  has  been  one  of  rigorous  reorgani- 
zation and  expansion  of  teacher  education  concepts.   The  inaugural 
address  of  President  Frasier  in  1924  emphasized  among  sixteen  points: 

Teacher  education  the  function  of  the  college. 

Careful  selection  of  prospective  teachers. 

Improved  entrance  requirements. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  orientation  and  a  general  education 

program. 

Vocational  and  educational  guidance. 
A  longer  period  of  pre-service  preparation  for  teachers. 
Revision  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  for  teachers. 
Advanced  specialized  instruction  for  experienced  educators  in 

the  summer  school. 

More  advanced  preparation  of  the  faculty. 
Provision  for  directed  student  government  and  extracurricular 

life. 
In-service  education  of  educators  through  an  expanded  extension 

service. 

Space  permits  mention  of  five  major  changes  in  teacher  educa- 
tion at  Greeley  since  1924;  the  first  four  deal  with  the  undergraduate 
program,  the  fifth  with  graduate  curricula. 

a.  Admission  to  college.  In  1928  this  college  abolished  the 
traditional  pattern  of  required  secondary  subjects  for  en- 
trance requirements.  Use  of  test  and  guidance  data  showed 
that  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  given  students  at  entrance 
here  predicted  their  ability  to  do~  successful  college  work 
more  accurately  than  their  having  completed  several  specific 
units  or  years  of  high  school  English,  foreign  language,  math- 
ematics, history  and  science. 

b.  Expanded  concepts  of  the  common  cores. 
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1.  General  cultural  courses.   As  the  college  upgraded  its 
undergraduate  pre-service  preparation  of  prospective 
teachers  to  four-year  curricula,  it  was  possible  to  post- 
pone much  of  the  earlier  concentrated  professionalized 
courses  work  to  the  senior  college.   It  was  thus  possible 
to  introduce  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  general 
survey  courses  in  the  major  areas  of  human  knowledge. 
Starting  with  two  such  freshman  courses  in  1926-1927  the 
college  has  evolved  patterns  of  general  education  which 
attempt  to  orient  the  beginning  student  to:   a.  The  Arts; 

b.  Personal  Living  and  Individual  Health;  c.  Literature; 
d.  Science;  e.  Social  Studies. 

From  a  modest  six  quarter  hours  in  1926-1927  these 
general  education  courses  have  been  extended  to  42  quarter 
hours  of  general  education.  At  present  the  common  "core* 
of  general  education  includes  the  following: 

Qr.  Hrs. 

Humanities 

Cultural  development  of  literautre 

and  the  arts  9 

Science 

Consideration  of  the  contribution  of 

physical,  biological  and  earth  sciences  9 

Psychology 

Explanation  of  human  behavior  for 

personal  living  5 

English 

Composition  5 

Health 

Personal  health  of  the  individual  5 

Social  Studies 

Concepts  of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  group  life  and  present  day  cultures  9 

42 

2.  Professional  "cores."   There  has  been  much  study  and 
discussion  of  the  common  professional  courses  since  the 
first  groups  of  common  courses  in  1917-1918.   The  major 
trends  since  1944  are:   1.  more  emphasis  on  psychology; 
2.  a  shift  from  general  to  special  methods  on  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels,  and  3.  increased  emphasis 
on  field  work  both  in  off -campus  student  teaching  and  in 
introductory  study  of  community  life.   The  common  pro- 
fessional core  now  includes  the  following: 
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Qr.  Hrs. 

Psychology 

Concepts  of  child  development 

and  learning  6 

Education 

Study  of  community  structure  and 

teacher's  relations  in  community  3 

American  school  system  3 

The  elementary  or  secondary  school  3 

Philosophy  of  Education  3 

Methods  and  observation  5 

Student  teaching  -  15  hours  for 

those  in  off -campus  communities  8-15 

c.  Social  and  individual  education.    Of  great  significance  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  are  college  programs  and  facilities 
available  under  college  staff  guidance  for  individual  and 
social  education  of  prospective  teachers. 

1.  Individual  education.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  effort  to  provide  increased  electives  under  an  ex- 
panded guidance  program.    Further  the  self-directed  study 
of  individual  students  is  a  signif  icant  part  of  their  pre- 
service  preparation.    Much  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  independent  study  of  teachers.    Teachers  need 
opportunities  to  elect  work  to  broaden  their  personal  ap- 
titudes and  interests. 

2.  Social  education.    One  of  the  notable  administrative  de- 
velopments for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  is  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  agencies  for  what  we  term  the 
social  education  of  students.    Over  half  of  the  students  are 
now  housed  and  fed  in  college  residence  halls.    Part  of 
one's  college  preparation  is  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
living  together  of  students. 

The  college  at  Greeley  for  over  thirty  years  has  stimulated 
student  government  and  a  faculty  sponsored  extracurricu- 
lar program.    Here,  and  from  observation  of  some  fifty 
similar  institutions,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  weakness 
in  the  social  preparation  of  teachers.    Research  shows 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  teachers  fail  to  utilize  the 
elective  opportunities  of  courses  and  the  social  preparation 
values  of  student  activities.    We  require  our  prospective 
students  to  be  exposed  systematically  and  continuously  to 
general  and  professionalized  course  work.    Yet  we  leave 
the  equally  important  social  and  individual  potentials  of 
pre-service  College  preparation  of  our  students  largely  to 
chance.    The  latter  two  areas  are  unstandardized  but  are 
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equally  important  in  the  education  of  teachers.   Studies 
show:    1.  That  a  small  proportion  of  college  students  are 
overzealous  in  participation  in  the  social  and  extracurricu- 
lar life  of  this  college  and  2.  that  nearly  half  of  them  al- 
most entirely  neglect  these  phases  of  teacher  preparation. 

d.  Alternatives  of  specialization  and  balances  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers. 

1.  The  elementary  level.   Originally  there  was  one  curriculu 
lum  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers.   Subse- 
quently differentiation  into  curricula  for  kindergarten- 
primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  grades  was  provided. 
But  in  the  late  1920' s  a  single  curriculum  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  teachers  was  reinstated.  Differentia- 
tion into  kindergarten-primary  and  intermediate  grade 
curricula  is  still  an  issue. 

2.  The  secondary  level.   Traditionally,  colleges  have  organ- 
ized a  variety  of  special  majors  for  high  school  teaching. 
Yet  data  collected  as  early  as  the  1920's  showed  that  be- 
ginning teachers  taught  from  three  to  five  different  subjects 
in  the  first  three  years  of  their  high  school  teaching  ex- 
perience. Nearly  twenty  years  ago  this  college  initiated  a 
new  curriculum  pattern  to  meet  this  situation  in  the  field. 

Since  1933  we  have  offered  to  prospective  secondary 
teachers  a  choice  of:   1.  Specialization  in  a  major  and 
minor  or  2.  A  distributed  major  in  which  the  student  is 
prepared  to  teach  at  least  three  or  four  different  subjects. 
The  latter  is  now  called  the  general  secondary  major.   Stu- 
dents who  elect  this  type  of  secondary  preparation  take  a 
minimum  of  24  quarter  hours  in  four  different  high  school 
subjects  or  a  minimum  of  36  quarter  hours  in  three  dif- 
ferent subjects  taught  in  high  schools.   There  is  some 
evidence  to  validate  this  latter  type  of  secondary  curricu- 
lum organization. 

3.  Since  1950  college  curricula  have  reflected  reduced  spe- 
cialization in  majors  from  60-70  hours  to  a  maximum  of 
48  hours.  This  has  resulted  in  undergraduate  electives  to 
the  extent  of  25-30  semester  hours.  At  present  the  follow- 
ing undergraduate  curricula  are  available: 

The  Arts  Fine  Arts,  Home  Arts,  Industrial 

Arts 
Education  Business  Education,  Elementary 

Education,  General  Secondary 

Health  and  Physical     Separate  curricula  for  men  and 
Education  women 
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Humanities  English,  Foreign  language,  Speech 

and  Drama 

Music  Music  Education 

Science  Mathematics,  Science 

Social  Studies  History  and  Political  Science, 

Social  Studies 

e.  Graduate  Curricula.   Since  1913  the  college  has  offered  the 
master's  degree  in  various  fields  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary teaching  and  in  supervision  and  in  administration.    The 
great  expansion  of  graduate  work  has  been  since  1930.   Just 
prior  to  that  time  (1928)  the  college  initiated  a  new  type  of 
program  of  graduate  work  for  the  doctor  of  education  degree. 
It  has  restricted  that  latter  program  to  the  narrower  fields 
of  specialization  of  supervision  and  administration  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  of  psychology,  and  of 
school  administration. 

The  doctor's  program  emphasizes  professional  preparation 
of  administrators  and  teachers  and  requires  two  years  of 
graduate  study  beyond  the  master's  degree.   The  college  has 
permitted  summer  work  to  be  counted  as  residence  credit. 
It  required  at  first  three,  now  two,  field  research  studies 
rather  than  the  typical  narrow  doctor's  dissertation.   It  abol- 
ished the  traditional  foreign  language  requirement  of  the 
doctor's  degree  in  so  far  as  education  as  a  field  of  speciali- 
zation is  concerned.   The  degree  granted  is  the  doctor  of 
education. 

Since  1944  the  college  has  also  sponsored  another  curriculum 
as  a  novel  intermediate  between  the  master's  and  doctorate. 
This  cjurriculum  provides  for  the  equivalent  of  nearly  a 
year  of  graduate  residence  study  beyond  the  master's  degree 
in  professionalized  subject  matter.   This  new  certificate  is 
called  the  "Advanced  Diploma  of  Specialization." 

The  overwhelming  emphasis  in  all  graduate  work  here  has 
been  on  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  and  administrators 
Both  course  work  and  required  research  studies  stress  the 
need  for  prof essionalization  of  the  teaching  profession. 


TWO  SPECIAL  EXPANSIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

In  recent  years  especially  since  1945  the  college  has  moved  to 
expand  its  teacher  education  program  in  two  major  respects.    First,  it 
is  emphasizing  the  neglected  area  of  the  need  of  the  teacher  to  know 
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and  to  participate  in  the  local  community  in  which  he  will  teach  and 
live.    Second,  it  is  evolving  more  lifelike  apprenticeship  opportunities 
both  in  campus  schools  and  in  local  community  agencies  in  Greeley 
and  also  student  internships  in  some  typical  Colorado  community. 

1.  Teacher  Education  for  Community  Living.1 

Between  1939  and  1943  Colorado  State  College  of  Education  was 
one  of  thirty-four  colleges  and  schools  which  participated  in  a  na- 
tional study2  for  improving  teacher  education.   As  a  result  of  this 
intensive  investigation,  through  prolonged  conferences  and  through  the 
use  of  expert  consultants,  we  at  Greeley  found  that  a  serious  gap  in  our 
program  for  the  education  of  teachers  was  in  the  area  of  teaching  stu- 
dents to  study  the  local  community  and  the  region  in  which  they  would 
work  and  live  and  in  providing  direct  opportunities  for  them  as  pros- 
pective teachers  to  participate  in  local  community  activities.3 

Thus  in  1944  the  college  faculty  voted  to  require  sophomores  to 
take  a  course  in  "Community  Life  and  Problems. "    The  course  has  two 
main  aims.   The  first  aim  is  to  give  prospective  teachers  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  and  to  generalize  from  the  best  thinking  of  printed  sources 
of  pioneer  thinkers  and  of  field  workers  who  have  spent  years  in  direct 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  local  community.    The  second  aim  is 
to  give  students  some  direct  participation  in  community  activities  in 
Greeley.    The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  additional  form  of  apprentice- 
ship preparation  for  the  teacher's  job.   Greeley  now  provides  a  real 
laboratory  situation  for  guided  community  study. 

Both  types  of  community  experience — theory  and  practice--  are 
important.    There  is  a  wealth  of  published  objective  evidence  on  the 
community.   Notable  is  the  availability  for  study  of  scientific  social 
surveys  of  towns  and  cities;  such  as  those  on  rural  towns  by  Blumen- 
thal,4  Terry  and  Sims,5  and  Withers;6  on  small  cities  such  as  the 

1.  Adapted  from  Rugg,  Earle  U.  and  Ninemires,  Howard  D.  "Teacher 
Education  for  Community  Living,"  Colorado  School  Journal,  Vol.  62, 
pp.  22-24  (January,  1947). 

2.  See  Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  The  Improvement  of  Teacher 

Education:    A  Final  Report,  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington  D.  C.,  1946. 

3.  For  a  description  of  such  programs  in  colleges,  see  Blaekwell, 
Gordon,  Toward  Community  Understanding,  prepared  for  the  Commis- 
sion  on  Teacher  Education,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton D.  C.,  1943. 

4.  Blumenthal,  Albert,  Small  Town  Stuff,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1932. 

5.  Terry,  Paul  and  Sims,  V.  M.,  They  Live  on  the  Land,  Life  in  an  Open- 
Country  Southern  Community,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  1940. 

6.  Withers,  Carl  9West,  James,  pseud.)  PlainviUe,  U.S.A.,  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York,  1945. 
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appraisals  by  the  Lynds,1  Warner  and  others,2  and  Hollingshead;3  on 
large  cities  by  McKenzie,4  Zorbaugh,5  and  Klein  and  others.8 

The  first  or  theoretical  class  study  of  community  life  falls  into 
five  areas  as  follows:    1.  Social  and  psychological  principles  and 
processes  such  as  how  and  why  individuals  interact;  group  life,  social 
organization,  disorganization  and  reorganization;  2.  types  of  community 
organization— the  neighborhood,  the  hamlet,  the  village,  the  town,  the 
small  city,  the  metropolis,  suburban  community  life;  3.  direct  techni- 
ques of  social  survey  such  as  observation,  questioning  others,  case 
studies,  testing  and  indirect  techniques  of  social  investigation  such  as 
documentary  and  ecological  studies;  4.  social  forces  shaping  the  com- 
munity such  as:   a.  general  associational  life  of  people;  b.  home  and 
family  life;  c.  leisure  and  recreation;  d.  education  in-and-out  of  school; 
e.  communication  via  press,  libraries,  movies,  radio,  television,  public 
opinion;  f .  moral-religious  life;  g.  economic  life  and  making  a  living; 
h.  community  law  and  order;  i.  local  government;  j.  health  and  safety, 
k.  welfare,  and  community  design;  and  5.  teacher  relations- -duties, 
rights,  and  opportunities  of  educators  in  the  community. 

To  implement  the  second  main  phase  of  the  course—direct 
participation  in  community  life— the  college,  the  city  of  Greeley,  and 
the  Greeley  public  schools  have  cooperated  to  finance  what  we  term 
the  Greeley  Community  Activities7  program. 

A  full-time  trained  city  director  and  two  graduate  fellows  are 
employed  to  manage  this  year-round  community  activities  program 
and  to  supervise  the  college  students'  participation  in  it.  Each  college 
student  participates  in  terms  of  his  competencies  and  interests.  He  is 
assigned  to  some  community  agency  as  an  apprentice  or  is  guided  in 
making  some  simple  type  of  community  survey. 

1.  Lynd,  Robert  and  Lynd,  Helen,  Middletown,  and  Middletown  in  Tran- 
sition, Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1929  and  1937. 

2.  Warner,  W.  L.  and  Lunt,  P.  S.,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Com  - 
munity,  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1941. 

3.  Hollingshead,  A.  B.,  Elmtown's  Youth,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 
New  York,  1946. 

4.  McKenzie,  R.  D.,  The  Neighborhood:    A  Study  of  Local  Life  in 
Columbus  Ohio,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1923. 

5.  Zorbaugh,  Harvey,  The  Gold  Coast  and  the  Slum,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1929. 

6.  Klein,  Philip  and  others.  A  Social  Study  of  Pittsburgh:    Community 
Problems  and  Social  Services  of  Allegheny  County,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1938. 

7.  This  term  was  chosen  to  broaden  the  usual  recreational  programs 
in  cities  to  include  adult  education. 
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Illustrative  of  the  former  assignments  are:    1.  assisting  in  the 
Greeley  Youth  Center,1  2.  playgrounds,  3.  church,  Sunday  schools  and 
church  youth  groups,   4.  boy  scouts,  campfire,  girl  scouts  or  other 
youth  groups. 

Over  a  period  of  seven  years  several  score  of  surveys  have  been 
made  of  such  phases  of  Greeley  group  life  as:   1.  relative  involvement 
of  Anglo  and  Spanish -Americans  in  public  assistance;    2.  city  traffic 
violations;   3.  the  evaluation  of  movies  in  local  motion  picture  theaters; 
4.  the  Greeley  community  chest;    5.  the  Greeley  press;  and  6.  clubs 
and  lodges  in  Greeley. 

In  so  far  as  possible  all  students  are  encouraged  to  visit  various 
community  agencies,  to  attend  public  meetings,  and  to  make  independent 
observations  as  individuals  of  local  life. 

Some  "follow-ups*  of  these  students  have  been  undertaken  which 
are  as  yet  unpublished.  There  is  evidence  that  students  value  this  type 
of  preparation. 

Teacher-preparing  institutions  can  provide  patterns  of  experi- 
ences for  beginning  teachers  but  citizens  in  communities  must  cooper- 
ate too.   People  in  communities  should  capitalize  upon  extensions  of 
teacher  preparation  such  as  described  above  by  more  effective  utili- 
zation of  teachers  in  community  service. 

All  persons  in  the  local  community,  therefore,  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  utilize  its  educational  personnel  effectively.   They 
should  select  teachers  carefully.   They  should  pay  them  well.    They 
should  accord  them  all  the  privileges  of  good  citizens.    They  should 
capitalize  upon  their  potential  leadership  in  responsible  community 
duties.   Teacher  education  for  community  living  will  then  pay  good 
dividends. 

2.  Expansions  in  the  Student  Teaching  Program 

For  years  the  college  has  maintained  what  was  first  termed  in 
the  1890's  a  "model"  school,  and  later  in  the  early  1900's  "training" 
school  on  the  campus.   Now  we  think  of  such  schools  as  laboratory 
and  demonstration  centers. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  amount  of  student  teaching  provided  was 
limited  by  lack  of  facilities  to  one  hour  a  day  for  one  college  quarter 


1.  Since  January  1,  1952,  the  Greeley  program  has  been  expanded  by 
the  provision  for  a  youth  center  managed  by  the  graduate  fellows  and 
college  students  and  supervised  by  the  director  and  a  Greeley  youth 
committee.    It  is  open  after  school  and  all  day  Saturday,  and  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings.    Copies  of  the  latest  annual  report  of  the 
Greeley  Community  Activities  Commission  are  available  on    re- 
quest. 
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of  eleven  weeks.    In  the  early  1920' s  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
new  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  called  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  hours  a  day  per  quarter.   There  then  began  at  Greeley  two 
major  trends:    a.  emphasis  on  preparation  via  increased  credits  for 
methods,  observation  and  student  teaching,  and  b.  the  evolution  of  an 
expanded  off-campus  student  teaching  program. 

Increased  Emphasis  Upon  Professional  Preparation 

By  1930  the  college  had  increased  the  emphasis  on  special 
methods  in  the  student's  major  field  of  specialization  and  had  ex- 
panded the  credit  for  observation  from  one  to  four  quarter  hours.    It 
further  arranged  for  a  minimum  of  eight  quarter  hours  of  student 
teaching  credit.    The  latter  is  now  equivalent  to  about  two  school 
periods  per  day  for  a  quarter.    Some  students  were  also  able  to  in- 
crease the  total  amount  of  preparation  in  observation  and  student 
teaching  by  added  elective  hours. 

Expansion  of  Off-Campus  Facilities  for  Student  Teaching 

Again,  by  1930  from  a  newly  developed  field  service  program 
the  college  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  graduates  began  their 
teaching  in  rural  and  village  schools.   At  that  time  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  three  such  schools,  each  within  a  few  miles 
of  Greeley.   One  was  a  small  four-room  rural  school,  another  was  a 
consolidated  school,  and  the  third  was  a  village  school  system.    Stu- 
dents were  transported  for  half -day  assignments  of  student  teaching 
in  these  three  schools. 

Further  Expansion  to  Full-Time  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching 

In  1937  the  college  inaugurated  a  program  whereby  a  few  stu- 
dent teachers  were  sent  for  eleven  weeks  to  do  their  student  teaching 
in  some  Colorado  community.    For  this  the  student  received  fifteen 
quarter  hours — a  full  quarter  of  residence  college  credit.   This  phase 
of  the  program  has  been  greatly  expanded.   Since  World  War  n  most 
prospective  teachers  on  the  undergraduate  level  meet  the  student 
teaching  requirement  in  this  fashion.    The  basic  principles  of  the  pro- 
gram are  these: 

1.  The  student  is  expected  to  learn  to  operate  relatively  inde- 
pendently as  a  teacher  in  an  average  American  community. 
From  his  standpoint  this  assignment  involves  applying 
principles  and  skills  of  subject  matter,  psychology,  and  me- 
thods in  practical  teaching  situations. 

2.  The  student  is  expected  to  learn  something  of  the  structure 
of  American  community  life  and  to  see,  from  being  a 
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beginning  participant  observer,  something  of  teacher-school 
and  citizen- community  relationships.   Here  he  makes  his 
real  application  of  the  earlier  theory  and  practices  of  the  re- 
quired sophomore  course  in  a Community  Life  and  Problems." 
3.  The  student  should  also  learn  from  such  novitiated  teaching 
his  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a  prospective  teacher. 
Subsequent  study  and  preparation  before  his  initial  certificate 
to  teach  is  granted  can  thus  improve  the  beginning  level  of  his 
pre-service  competence. 

For  such  cooperative  student  teaching  the  college  endeavors 
to  select  public  schools  representative  of  good  educational 
practices.    We  assume  that  the  public  school  staffs  will 
organize  their  program  to  protect  the  pupils.1  The  student 
teacher's  work  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  should  provide, 
under  supervision,  opportunities  for  teaching  and  guidance 
expected  of  beginning  teachers. 

Since  1946  we  have  averaged  over  150  student  teaching  as- 
signments per  quarter.   About  two  thirds  of  each  group  of 
student  teachers  are  now  in  off-campus  situations  and  get 
their  first  guided  teaching  experience  in  some  Colorado 
community. 

It  is  hoped  that  practically  all  student  teaching  will  soon  be 
done  in  off-campus  schools  in  Colorado  communities.    Thus 
the  campus  elementary  and  secondary  schools  can  be  re- 
stricted to  demonstration-laboratory  functions.    There  will 
be  marked  additions  of  observation  in  our  beginning  profes- 
sional courses  and  also  in  individual  and  small  group  obser  -* 
vational  and  small  group  observational  opportunities. 


CURRICULUM  CHANGES  -  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  final  section  of  this  chapter  proposes:   1.  to  summarize 
past  curriculum  changes  at  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  1890- 
1952;   2.  to  appraise  the  present  situation  at  Greeley,  and   3.  to  point 
out  future  issues  of  teacher  education  at  this  college. 

1.  Summary  of  Curriculum  Trends  at  Colorado  State  College 
of  Education 

a.  There  has  been  an  expansion  of  curricula  of  teacher  edu- 
cation from  a  limited  two-year  elementary,  non-degree 


1.    There  is  a  stereotype  still  prevalent  among  uninformed  laymen 
which  expresses  opposition  to  children  being  "practiced  on.1*    Re- 
search evidence  fails  to  substantiate  this  unfounded  belief. 
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sequence  of  courses  in  the  1890' s  to  a  program1  of  a  score 
of  differentiated  undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula  for 
teachers.   In  1890  the  one  teacher  education  curriculum 
was  based  on  eighth  grade  graduation;  today  high  school 
graduation  is  required  for  college  pre-service  teacher 
preparation  in  any  curriculum.   In  1890  few  students  sub- 
sequently attained  recognized  bachelor's  degrees.    Today 
a  four-year  curriculum  of  undergraduate  work  is  univer- 
sally becoming,  the  minimum  license  to  teach.    Moreover 
most  teachers  in  service  are  rapidly  obtaining  the  quanti- 
tative equivalent  in  time  units  of  other  professions.   The 
master's  degree  today  is  recognized  as  essential  in  early 
certification  of  teachers  and  the  number  who  now  qualify 
with  the  doctor's  degree  is  markedly  increasing. 

b.  In  the  early  days  of  Greeley  there  was  one  highly  pre- 
scribed curriculum.    Since  the  1890's  the  trend,  especially 
as  college  curricula  for  teachers  were  increased  in  length, 
has  been  toward  more  provision  for  elective  work-   More 
recently  teacher  curricula  have  been  highly  prescribed. 
This  issue  of  prescription  vs.  election  has  been  studied  at 
Greeley  as  recently  as  1950. 

c.  There  has  been  in  the  main,  1890-1952,  a  steady  differenti- 
ation of  curricula.   In  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been 
a  trend  back  to  broad  fields,  e.g.,  social  studies,  rather 
than  separate  majors  in  the  social  subjects.   Yet  since 
1945  both  types  of  curricula — broad  and  narrow — have  been 
permitted. 

d.  There  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on  professionali- 
zation  of  subject  matter.   In  recent  years  the  liberal  arts 
influence  has  been  a  minor  one,  yet  the  climate  of  the  col- 
lege, especially  in  the  summer  and  in  the  graduate  school, 
has  made  the  spirit  of  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
almost  completely  dominant  on  the  campus  of  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education. 

e.  For  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  broader  conception  of 
teacher  education  at  Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 
Both  general  and  social  education  for  prospective  teachers 
have  been  added  to  the  dominant  concern  for  the  narrower 
vocational  or  professional  aspects  of  teaching. 

f .  The  college  has  increasingly  gone  into  field  work  as  an 
added  aspect  of  teacher  education.   Students  are  given 
assignments  in  communities  for  both  professional  and 
citizenship  preparation.   There  is  a  decided  trend  toward 

1.    The  word  is  technically  used  to  mean  all  of  the  curricula,  under- 
graduate and  graduate. 
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recognizing  the  local  community  as  the  source  of  the 
curriculum  both  for  teachers  and  for  children. 

2.  The  Present  Situation  . 

While  this  chapter  was  in  preparation,  the  editors  of  the  Year- 
book furnished  the  writer  with  a  list  of  curriculum  trends  used  in  a 
questionnaire  study  of  forty-five  teacher-preparing  institutions. 
Analysis  of  these  topics  shows  that  Greeley  is  concerned  with  the 
major  implications  of  these  curriculum  trends.    The  latter  show: 

a.  More  need  for  prolonged  study  of  psychology.   In  recent 
years  directly  and  indirectly  and  on  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  the  psychological  aspects  of  education 
have  received  greatly  increased  emphasis  at  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education. 

b.  There  is  similar  concern  for  use  of  community  sources  in 
teacher  education  and  marked  expansions  in  field  work  in 
guided  study  of  community  life  and  of  student  teaching. 

In  addition  the  topics  of  the  questionnaire  list  several  specific 
trends.    Again  we  have  definitely  provided  for  some  of  these  more 
specialized  curriculum  trends. 

a.  Intercultural  education.    Since  1946  the  college  has 
carried  on  much  experimentation  in  this  area.1 

b.  Camping  education.   In  the  past  few  years  an  expanding 
program  of  summer  camp  experiences  has  been  provided 
by  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

c.  Conservation  education.    For  at  least  five  summers 
special  courses,  conferences,  and  field  work  in  the  field 
of  conservation  have  been  organized  by  the  college. 

d.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  marked  ex- 
pansion in  counseling  and  guidance  courses,  and  confer- 
ences and  personnel  activities  have  been  provided. 

3.  The  Future 

Finally  there  are  problems  of  further  curriculum  change.    We 
are  aware  of  such  issues  as  these: 

1.  Should  there  be  a  better  coordination  between  preparation  of 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  curricula? 

2.  What  stand  should  we  take  on  the  proposed  single  certificate 
or  "blanket"  certificate  by  which  teachers  are  prepared  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  teaching? 


1.   See  Rugg,  Earle,  "College,  School  and  Community  at  Greeley,"  ch. 
16  in  Cook,  Lloyd,  College  Programs  in  Intergroup  Relations, 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1950. 
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3.  How  shall  we  articulate  pre-service  and  in-service,  campus 
and  off -campus,  undergraduate  and  graduate  preparation  of 
teachers? 

4.  Shall  we  attempt  a  greater  standardization  of  the  experiences 
leading  to  individual  and  social  education? 

5.  How  should  we  extend  preparation  in  the  areas  of  individual 
and  social  education? 

6.  How  coordinate  them  with  professional  and  general  education? 

7.  Should  we  minimize  in  pre-service  undergraduate  curricula 
the  present  over-emphasis  on  subject  matter  and  increase 
the  time  to  study  of  psychology? 

8.  Should  prospective  teachers  major  in  study  of  children  rather 
than  in  the  study  of  subject  matter? 

9.  Can  the  two  be  coordinated? 

10.  How? 

11.  Is  more  emphasis  on  professionalized  subject  matter  the 
approach  to  better  education  of  teachers? 

12.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  in-service  graduate  curricula? 

There  are  at  least  two  assets  to  improved  curricula  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.   We  have  more  adequate  evidence  as  to 
needed  changes,  and  there  is  an  increased  disposition  to  accept  such 
changes. 

Our  problem  is  one  of  appropriate  direction.    The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  advocate  change,  but  in  contrast  extreme  cul- 
tural lag  of  old  curriculum  theories  and  practices  cannot  longer  be 
tolerated.   On  us  in  the  teacher-preparing  institutions  rest  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  to  help  guide  further  curriculum  change  for 
the  more  effective  education  of  teachers. 


Chapter  VH 

UTILIZATION  OF  MODERN  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

in  the 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 

at 
WISCONSIN  STATE  COLLEGE,  MILWAUKEE 

Neal  Billings,  Director 
Division  of  Elementary  Education 

The  main  element  in  the  professional  sequence  for  prospective 
elementary  teachers  at  Wisconsin  State  College  at  Milwaukee  is  a 
year  of  intensive  work  which  combines  practice  teaching  with  theoreti- 
cal study.    This  is  called  the  INTEGRATED  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTA- 
RY EDUCATION.   In  it  the  students  are  divided  into  groups  under  the 
direction  of  a  college  staff  member.   This  staff  member  supervises 
the  practice  teaching  of  the  students  in  his  group  and  directs  a  large 
part  of  their  reading,  study,  and  college  class  work.   The  practice 
teaching  comes  in  one  half  of  the  day,  the  class  work  in  the  other  half. 
The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  base  the  study  of  methods,  cur- 
riculum, child  psychology,  and  other  theory  as  much  as  possible  on 
actual  experience  in  school  situations.    We  believe  this  arrangement 
increases  the  meaningfulness  of  both  theory  and  practice  and  im- 
proves the  mastery  of  both  practical  teaching  skills  and  basic  edu- 
cational concepts. 

A  three  semester-hour  course  called  INTRODUCTION  TO 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TEACHING  is  prerequisite  to  the 
INTEGRATED  COURSE.   Students  preparing  for  teaching  at  the 
nursery- kindergarten-primary  levels  take  a  course  in  MUSIC  METH- 
ODS, CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE,  and  PERSONALITY  ADJUSTMENT 
either  before  or  after  the  INTEGRATED  COURSE.   Students  preparing 
for  teaching  in  grades  three  to  eight  take  a  course  in  ART  METHODS 
and  one  in  MUSIC  METHODS  before,  concurrently  with,  or  after  the 
Integrated  Course. 

For  years  the  emphasis  in  these  professional  courses  has  been 
on  a  better  understanding  of  children.    Child  development  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  the  course  in  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  TEACHING.   The  books  used  in  this  course  are  in  this 
field.    Most  of  the  instructors  of  the  course  have  scheduled  from  ten 
to  twelve  class  observations  as  a  part  of  the  course.   In  addition  a 
usual  requirement  has  been  for  each  student  to  spend  eight  or  more 

116 
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hours  observing  and  participating  in  some  one  classroom  within  a 
period  of  three  weeks.   Observations  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
children's  characteristics- -their  maturity  levels,  their  home  back- 
grounds, their  health  status,  their  personal  histories,  and  their  ad- 
justment to  their  peers. 

The  same  point  of  view  is  carried  throughout  the  entire  inte- 
grated program.   Discipline  is  a  great  trial  for  most  beginning 
practice  teachers.   They  bring  many  discipline  problems  to  the  theory 
discussions  which  accompany  their  practice,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning.   The  supervisors  in  charge  of  these  discussions  continually 
direct  the  students'  attention  to  the  differences  in  children's  develop- 
mental levels,  backgrounds,  abilities,  interests,  and  adjustment,  as 
reasons  for  their  behavior  and  as  clues  to  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
will  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  situations  which  arise.    Many  super- 
visors in  charge  of  these  integrated  classes  require  students  to  write 
summaries  of  the  characteristics  of  the  chilren  in  one  or  more  of 
their  practice  situations.    Students  are  normally  in  four  different 
practice  rooms  during  the  year.    Case  studies  are  also  required  by 
many.   These  are  intensive  studies  of  some  one  child,  usually  in  one 
of  the  rooms  where  the  student  is  practicing,  but  sometimes  in  his 
neighborhood  or  family.   Students  are  encouraged  to  sit  in  during 
parent  conferences  held  by  their  supervising  teacher,  if  the  teacher 
and  school  will  allow  them  to  do  so.   A  few  supervising  teachers 
permit  students  to  participate  in  parent  conferences.   They  are  en- 
couraged or  required  to  go  out  on  the  playground  with  the  children  be- 
fore school  and  at  recess  in  order  to  observe  the  relationships  among 
the  children  in  informal  situations.   And  for  the  same  reason  they  are 
encouraged  to  visit  with  the  children  about  their  interests  and  activi- 
ties.   Every  effort  is  made  to  teach  them  to  plan  their  teaching  in 
terms  of  the  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  their  pupils  as  groups 
and  as  individuals.   In  observing  and  analyzing  the  lessons  which  the 
students  teach,  such  questions  as  these  are  continually  brought  out: 
Why  did  you  call  on  this  child  instead  of  that  one?    Which  one  should 
be  called  on?    Why  did  you  ask  this  child  to  run  the  errand?   Does  it 
make  any  difference  which  child  is  asked  to  do  the  teacher's  errands? 
Why  were  some  of  the  children  so  attentive  to  the  story  you  told,  and 
others  inattentive?    Should  all  the  children  be  reading  from  the  same 
book?  Should  they  all  have  the  same  arithmetic  assignment?   What 
can  and  should  be  done  about  this  one  who  never  offers  to  contribute? 
What  about  this  child  whom  none  of  the  others  want  to  walk  with  when 
they  choose  partners?    What  about  this  one  whom  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  children  want  for  a  partner?    Why  don't  the  children  want  this  one 
to  play  in  their  games  at  recess?    What  should  be  done  about  it? 
Should  this  one  who  wants  to  sit  and  read  during  every  recess  be 
allowed  to  do  so? 
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A  continual  effort  is  also  made  to  teach  students  the  democratic 
aims  of  education  and  the  ability  to  guide  children  in  the  use  of  demo- 
cratic processes- -recognizing,  of  course,  that  specific  procedures 
must  be  adapted  to  the  children's  level  of  maturity  and  background. 
The  question  of  how  much  freedom  to  allow  children  is  an  ever-recur- 
ring one.   We  try  to  teach  that  while  democracy  means  the  right  to 
think  as  one  pleases,  it  also  means  the  obligation  to  act  in  accordance 
with  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  established  by  majority  rule;  that  the 
school  is  itself  an  instrument  of  the  sovereign  democratic  community; 
that  both  teacher  and  children  must  act  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  board  of  education  as  the  community's 
official  legislative  body;  that  the  teacher  is  the  agent  of  the  com- 
munity who  is  duty  bound  to  operate  the  school  according  to  the  regu- 
lations, but  also  has  the  right  to  work  for  changes  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  citizen.   Students  are  encouraged  to  have  the  pupils  help  plan 
and  evaluate  units,  activities,  and  projects  within  the  limits  of  their 
abilities  and  backgrounds.    They  are  encouraged  to  feel  equal  sympathy 
understanding,  and  affection  for  all  children,  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  other  differential  factors.   By  example  and  precept  they  are 
expected  to  do  their  best  to  teach  the  children  to  feel  the  same  way. 
They  are  encouraged  to  teach  the  children  to  apply  the  principles  of 
fair  play  and  sharing  in  their  games  and  other  activities.   In  disci- 
plinary situations  they  are  taught  that  an  accused  child  has  a  right  to 
be  heard,  that  decisions  should  be  reasonable  and  not  arbitrary,  and 
that  children  have  a  right  to  know  the  reasons  for  decisions  within  the 
limits  of  their  powers  of  understanding. 

We  try  to  have  our  students  learn  and  practice  the  best  in  meth- 
ods of  procedure.   Advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  have  all 
student  teachers  help  with  such  projects  as  class  plays,  school  stores, 
exhibits,  and  trips.   They  are  encouraged  to  find  and  use  films,  film 
strips,  slides,  and  other  audio-visual  aids.   They  are  encouraged  to 
help  children  evaluate  their  own  abilities  in  arithmetic,  reading  skills, 
and  social  conduct,  and  work  out  plans  for  needed  improvement.   They 
are  encouraged  to  find  ways  of  keeping  children  at  both  extremes  of 
the  ability  range  of  the  class  busy  and  interested.   Students  preparing 
to  teach  in  grades  three  to  eight  are  required  to  make  and  use  unit 
plans,  especially  in  the  social  studies  and  science.   Emphasis  is 
placed  on  teaching  the  children  to  think  and  to  see  the  worth  of  their 
studies  and  activities.   Students  are  continually  asked  what  relation  the 
material  of  their  lessons  has  to  the  lives  of  the  children  and  how  they 
could  relate  it  even  more  closely  to  life  outside  the  school. 

One  technique  which  we  hope  will  help  students  learn  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  preceding' paragraphs  is  cooperative  planning  and 
evaluation  of  the  work  in  the  professional  courses.   We  ask  students 
to  help  decide  many  of  the  topics  and  question  to  be  taken  up  in  class 
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meetings,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  year's  work,  to  sug- 
gest improvements  for  the  future.    Each  supervisor  studies  his  stu- 
dents as  he  expects  his  students  to  study  children.   As  far  as  possible 
he  selects  practice  situations  in  terms  of  individual  needs  of  students. 
He  discusses  the  student's  individual  needs  and  problems  with  him, 
and  does  all  he  possibly  can  to  help  him  as  a  person  as  well  as  a  stu- 
dent. 

The  success  of  failure  of  the  integrated  plan  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  the  quality  of  person  selected  as  supervising  teacher. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  excellent  cooperation  from  the  cities  and 
villages  in  our  vicinity.    Superintendents  and  principals  nominate  their 
best  teachers  for  this  work.    The  nominated  teacher  also  must  be 
willing  to  take  student  teachers.   So  far  eighty  to  ninety  percent  have 
been  willing  to  render  this  service,  even  though  the  stipend  they 
receive  for  their  efforts  is  very  small.   One  of  our  main  problems  is 
to  persuade  some  of  the  finest,  most  sensitive,  most  understanding 
teachers  to  take  students.    Their  very  excellence  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  makes  them  hesitate  to  do  so.    They  are  so  very  understanding  of 
children  themselves  that  it  sometimes  distresses  them  to  see  the  raw 
beginner  do  harm  to  their  charges  by  his  ineptness  and  lack  of  under- 
standing.  However,  it  is  better  for  a  beginner  to  make  some1  mistakes 
under  excellent  supervision  than  to  make  many  mistakes  in  his  first 
year  of  teaching  when  he  will  have  very  little  supervision. 

In  summary,  then,  we  try  to  teach  our  students  the  modern 
trends  in  elementary  curriculum  and  method  by  giving  them  opportuni- 
ty for  much  supervised  practice  along  the  lines  of  these  trends,  by 
directing  their  reading  to  sources  that  will  analyze  and  explain  these 
trends,  by  requiring  papers  and  study  that  center  around  these  trends, 
by  spending  class  time  expounding  and  discussing  problems  and  topics 
related  to  these  trends,  and  by  practicing  on  the  student's  level  of 
maturity  and  background  the  same  trends  that  we  are  trying  to  teach 
them  to  use  with  children. 
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John  C.  Lazenby 
Director,  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  secondary 
school  teachers  must  be  credited,  at  Wisconsin  State  College,  Mil- 
waukee, to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  academic  department  heads,  the 
guidance  department,  the  college  laboratory  school— especially  the 
eighth  grade- -and  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  six  cooperating 
high  schools. 

The  college  curriculum  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  two  years  of 
general  education  with  a  careful  checkup  of  the  student's  qualifications 
as  a  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  for  admission  to  the  Senior  College  division.   The  general  cur- 
riculum committee  of  the  college  is  committed  to  the  principle  that 
good  general  education  is  at  least  as  important  for  persons  in  any 
other  type  of  career.   Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  develop- 
ing a  more  functional  type  of  curriculum  with  broader  areas  of  study; 
but  progress  is  inevitably  slow  with  each  faculty  member  trained  as  a 
specialist  in  a  particular  field.    Gradually  attitudes  of  the  faculty  are 
changing  as  the  concept  of  general  education  is  studied  and  vital  cur- 
riculum changes  from  a  general  education  point  of  view  are  in  prospect. 

In  the  early  thirties  the  faculty  voted  that  a  maximum  of  forty 
students  be  admitted  to  the  Senior  College  in  the  Division  of  Secondary 
Education.   The  member  admitted  was  based  on  the  proportion  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  the  state  as  compared  with  elementary  teachers. 
This  limitation  has  from  the  beginning  necessitated  guidance  and  study 
of  individual  capacities  and  qualification  both  academic  and  personal-- 
in  the  words  of  the  guiding  principles  submitted  by  the  editors — "the 
emphasis  on  the  whole  individual,  his  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
growth  and  develop  me  nt."   In  recent  years  with  the  increasing  demands 
for  elementary  teachers  and  with  the  growth  of  the  single  salary  sched- 
ule in  this  area,  the  number  to  be  graduated  from  this  division  has 
never  exceeded  thirty-five. 

When  freshmen  enter,  each  makes  a  tentative  choice  of  his  field 
of  teaching  and  those  who  are  undecided  or  not  interested  in  teaching 
register  in  the  liberal  arts  division.    Transfers  from  one  division  to 
another  are  made  possible  by  the  program  of  general  education  during 
the  first  two  years.   Those  indicating  a  choice  of  secondary  school 
teaching  register  in  this  division.   Upon  entering,  a  tentative  choice 
of  a  major  and  two  minors  is  made  under  direction  and  guidance  with 
careful  attention  to  workable  combinations  of  subjects  in  the  light  of 
the  demands  of  school  officials.   Subject  combinations  which  fit  into 
core  curriculum  plans  and  which  correspond  with  our  study  of  combin- 
ations most  frequently  requested  in  placement  demands  are  recom- 
mended.   For  example  a  combination  of  English,  history  and  speech  or 
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journalism  seems  to  meet  demands;  and  a  mathematics  minor  is  re- 
quired for  those  students  emphasizing  the  science  fields.   Also,  each 
student  is  required  to  make  himself  proficient  in  the  field  of  some 
major  extra-curricular  activity— dramatics,  debate,  athletics,  music, 
audio-visual  coordination  or  journalism,  since  most  placement  re- 
quests indicate  a  need  in  one  of  these  fields. 

With  the  appointment  of  a  full  time  guidance  director  in  1949,  the 
guidance  work  became  much  more  effective.  With  this  help  each  stu- 
dent who  plans  to  become  a  secondary  school  teacher  is  interviewed 
each  semester  as  to  his  plans,  program  and  progress.   While  scholar- 
ship is  in  no  way  minimized,   special  attention  is  given  to  personal 
qualities  of  leadership,  emotional  stability  and  physical  stamina  neces- 
sary for  the  arduous  work  of  directing  the  activities  of  students  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  who  wishes  to  go 
ahead  with  teacher  education  for  the  secondary  level  files  application 
for  admission  to  the  senior  college.   He  is  required  to  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  1.3,  with  1.5  in  his  major  and  two  minors.   An 
evaluation  of  both  his  academic  and  personal  fitness  is  requested  from 
the  head  of  his  major  and  minor  departments  and  from  his  extra-cur- 
ricular sponsor.   As  would  be  expected,  extra-curricular  sponsors 
are  especially  qualified  to  judge  leadership  and  other  personal  qualifi- 
cations which  are  not  so  evident  in  the  class  room.   On  the  basis  of 
these  recommendations,  the  director  is  empowered  to  admit  students 
to  the  senior  college  in  the  division;  but  the  student  has  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  the  Senior  College  if  dis- 
satisfied with  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  division  or  if 
deficient  in  some  requirement. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  education  for  secondary 
school  teaching  begins  with  two  weeks  of  work  in  the  nearby  Shorewood 
High  School.   Here  students  work  for  the  week  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  semester  and  during  registration  week  administering,  scoring, 
and  diagnosing  test  results  under  the  direction  of  the  school  psycholo- 
gist and  her  assistant.   This  constitutes  an  excellent  introduction  to 
teaching,  with  the  teachers  of  the  school  continuously  evaluating  each 
student  as  to  qualifications  and  qualities  which  need  development  for 
successful  secondary  school  teaching. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  each  student  is  en- 
rolled in  a  six-hour  course  in  Secondary  education.   This  is  a  fused 
course  in  adolescent  psychology,  educational  psychology,  principles  of 
secondary  education,  curriculum  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education.   The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  five  in  charge  of  a 
chairman  selected  upon  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  previously 
made  upon  admission  to  the  junior  year.   The  class  uses  a  syllabus 
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providing  for  units  of  nine  weeks  each,  with  a  proficiency  test  at  the 
end  of  each  unit.   A  two -hour  laboratory  period  is  assigned  to  this  work 
each  day.   The  instructor  meets  the  class  only  three  periods  a  week, 
with  the  other  periods  given  over  to  group  planning  and  discussion 
under  the  direction  of  the  chairman  with  problems  for  further  class 
discussion  submitted  to  the  instructor  at  the  end  of  each  week.   Short 
tests  are  used  throughout  each  nine  weeks  as  a  means  of  checking  up. 
Students  also  write  evaluations  of  each  other  as  future  teachers  which 
are  read  together  in  the  group,  and  a  group  evaluation  of  each  student's 
possibilities  and  needs  is  made.   A  comparison  of  these  evaluations 
with  the  evaluations  of  the  supervising  teachers  give  ample  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  criticisms  of  the  students'  peers  in  improving 
the  qualities  necessary  for  successful  teaching. 

Along  with  the  group  and  class  work  each  student  is  assigned  a 
case  history  either  at  the  nearby  Lincoln  High  School  or  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  college  laboratory  school,  with  directions  for  writing  up 
the  case  history.   Opportunities  for  interviews,  helping  the  student 
assigned,  analysis  of  school  reports  and  anecdotal  records  make  this 
work  quite  effective  from  a  functional  point  of  view  due  to  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  pupils  assigned.   Socio- 
grams  are  made,  also,  as  a  basis  for  studying  the  social  development 
of  each  student  as  well  as  for  acquainting  each  student  with  the  tech  - 
niques  involved. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year,  along  with  two 
credit  hours  in  Secondary  Education  each  student  carries  two  methods 
courses,  one  in  the  major  and  one  in  the  minor  field.   Each  student  is 
also  assigned  for  pre-practice  work  to  the  two  supervising  teachers 
under  whom  he  will  be  teaching  the  following  year.    With  the  active 
cooperation  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers  and  with  careful 
program  planning  by  the  student,  this  plan  works  out  with  very  little 
difficulty.  Only  occasionally  a  resignation  or  some  other  exigency 
makes  an  adjustment  necessary  in  some  one  of  the  six  large  high 
schools  used  for  student  teaching.   Thus  while  the  techniques  of  teach- 
ing, problems  of  discipline  and  unit  planning  are  being  studied,  each 
student  works  out  with  his  supervising  teacher  the  first  unit  he  will 
teach  the  following  year  and  observes  one  period  a  week  in  the  field  to 
be  taught.   These  units  are  critically  evaluated  and  approved  by  three 
persons,  the  director  of  the  division  who  teaches  the  class  in  Secondary 
education  previously  described,  the  instructor  in  the  methods  class  and 
the  supervising  teacher. 

In  either  semester  of  the  senior  year  the  student  is  assigned  for 
a  full  half  day's  student  teaching  with  as  nearly  a  normal  teaching  pro- 
gram as  possible.   Two  classes  are  taught,  one  in  the  major  and  one  in 
the  minor,  with  a  master  teacher  in  charge.   Each  student  is  also  as- 
signed to  a  period  of  service  in  the  school  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
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high  school.    These  assignments  are  made  by  the  principal  and  may 
involve  supervising  a  study  hall,  taking  charge  of  the  office  during  the 
noon  hour,  assisting  with  an  extra-curricular  activity,  assisting  in  the 
guidance  office,  assisting  in  remedial  reading,  library  work,  audio- 
visual work,  or  similar  duties  based  upon  the  judgment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  the  background  of  training  of  the  student.   Periodic  visits  are 
made  by  the  two  supervisors  and  written  evaluations  of  the  student 
teacher's  work  are  made  by  each  supervising  teacher  at  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  plus  an  evaluation  to  be  made  available 
to  school  officials. 

Preceding  the  opening  of  the  senior  year,  each  prospective  stu- 
dent teacher  spends  a  week  in  a  cooperating  smaller  high  school  of 
which  six  are  used  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  college.    The 
students  live  in  the  town  during  the  week,  are  assigned  to  assist  in  the 
school  as  nearly  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  schedule  as  possible,  and 
reports  and  evaluations  are  made  by  the  principal  and  teachers  of  each 
student's  work.    Since  the  student  teaching  is  done  in  the  larger  city 
and  suburban  schools,  this  plan  gives  some  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  of  the  small  schools  where  most  students  begin  their  teach- 
ing careers. 

Through  the  above  plans,  opportunities  are  provided  for  ex- 
perience in  most  of  the  fields  suggested  in  the  criteria  for  student 
teaching  developed  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Teacher  Education.   In  the  judgment  of  the  director  of  the  division, 
the  most  vital  work  is  done  in  the  first  two  years  in  cooperation  with 
department  heads,  extra-curricular  sponsors,  and  the  guidance  de- 
partment in  guiding  into  secondary  school  teaching  those  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  work  under  conditions  as  they  exist  today  in  the 
modern  junior  and  senior  high  schools.    In  the  words  of  one  super- 
vising teacher,    "We  can  train  them  if  you  will  send  us  people  who  can 
be  trained."   We  have  succeeded  in  most  cases  in  sending  out  students 
who  do  creditable  work.   While  occasional  failures  do  occur,  most  of 
these  are  handled  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  pre -practice  work.   In  the  final  report  on  pre-practice,  if 
a  supervising  teacher  states  that  the  student  assigned  cannot  meet  the 
standards  required,  we  weight  this  testimony  heavily  in  planning  fur- 
ther work  of  the  student.   In  many  cases  these  students  transfer  into 
other  fields.   In  some  cases  where  there  is  hope  of  success,  the  stu- 
dent is  assigned  to  another  high  school  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  principal  and  the  teachers  involved. 
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This  chapter  does  not  presume  to  describe  the  entire  teacher 
education  program  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.   It  attempts  to  give 
certain  basic  aspects  of  the  total  program  and  to  illustrate  policies, 
practices,  and  trends  with  selected  curriculums.   Other  departmental 
programs  equally  significant  and  forward-looking  could  easily  have 
been  described.   Many  of  the  programs  not  described  in  detail  in  this 
chapter  have  been  described  elsewhere  in  periodical  and  yearbook 
literature  and  are  available  in  mimeographed  form. 


SELECTIVE  ADMISSION,  RETENTION,  COUNSELING 
AND  PLACEMENT 

William  H.  Edson 
Director  of  Student  Personnel 

Ever  increasing  recognition  is  being  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
physical,  mental,  social,  emotional  and  moral  development  of  children 
is  a  product  not  only  of  the  training  but  also  of  the  personal  qualities 
possessed  by  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.   This  has  significant 
implications  for  schools  preparing  teachers.   No  longer  is  a  well- 
organized,  high  level  program  of  instruction  and  laboratory  experi- 
ences enough.   It  is  imperative  that  the  program  be  based  upon  im- 
proved selection  standards,  beginning  with  the  admission  and  operating 
throughout  the  period  of  teacher  education. 

In  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  continuous 
selection  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program.    It  is 
inter-related  with  the  instructional  and  activities  programs,  pointed 
not  solely  toward  elimination,  but  placing  stress  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  special  aptitudes  and  personal  adjustment  of  those  who  are 
to  continue  their  professional  education. 

An  organized  program  of  selection  began  by  drawing  together 
various  phases  of  personnel  work  and  instruction  that  were  in  opera- 
tion.  Its  history  may  be  traced  to  the  appointment  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Personnel  approximately  thirty  years  ago.   In  1942 
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a  director  of  student  personnel  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  committee.    Since  that  time  counselors  and  clerical  workers 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  director  as  they  have  been  needed. 

Faculty,  administrative  staff  and  counselors  have  specific  roles 
in  the  selection  of  students.   The  program  draws  upon  both  the  college 
offices  and  the  university-wide  services.    Coordination  of  the  program 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Personnel  and  the 
Director  of  Student  Personnel.   At  the  various  points  of  selection  a 
counselor,  and  advisor,  the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences,  or 
the  Coordinator  of  the  Junior  Sequence  may  play  a  leading  role. 

Continuously  and  systematically  the  teacher  education  staff  ob- 
tains information  about  each  student  in  order  that  they  may  consider 
with  him  his  progress  in  his  vocational  preparation  and  help  him 
achieve  a  more  realistic  concept  of  himself  and  the  occupational  set- 
ting into  which  he  is  projecting  himself.   Among  points  considered  by 
faculty  and  students  are  these: 

1.  The  probability  that  the  student  can  complete  the  academic 
program. 

2.  The  health  and  speech  characteristics  of  the  candidate. 

3.  The  intellectual  and  emotional  impact  that  the  student  may 
have  on  the  children  he  teaches. 

4.  The  personal  adjustment,  job  satisfaction  and  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  student  in  teaching. 

Three  things  are  basic  to  the  operation  of  a  program  of  this 
type:    1.  the  interest  of  the  faculty  and  their  willingness  to  give  time 
to  the  problems  of  selection;  2.  trained  counselors  who  are  also  famil- 
iar with  the  public  schools  and  are  able  to  help  students  gain  insight 
into  their  fitness  for  teaching  and  their  needs  in  preparing  for  it; 
3.  a  cumulative  record  system  with  clerical  help  to  maintain  it. 

Ten  points  describe  the  selective  procedures.   While  most  of 
the  techniques  are  employed  throughout  the  four  college  years,  some 
are  specific  to  certain  levels. 

1.  SELECTIVE  ADMISSION:    Initial  selection  for  teacher  educa- 
tion occurs  at  either  of  two  points.   Freshmen  enter  directly 
from  high  school  if  they  plan  to  teach  in  special  fields  such 
as  art,  music,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  education,  or  in 
elementary  education.    Juniors  enter  after  two  years  of  pre- 
professional  college  work  in  liberal  arts  if  they  plan  to  teach 
academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools.    In  either  case, 
the  following  selective  techniques  are  employed: 

a.  Review  of  the  pre-entrance  record.    (Academic  achieve- 
ment, personal  history,  interests,  tests  and  ratings) 

b.  Psychological  testing.    (College  aptitude,  reading,  person- 
ality, teacher  attitude) 
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c.  Health  examination. 

d.  Speech  examination. 

e.  Interview  with  the  academic  adviser  in  the  field  the  student 
wishes  to  enter. 

f .  Interview  with  a  counselor  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office 

g.  Approval  of  the  Admissions  Committee,  composed  of  the 
major  adviser,  the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences, 
and  the  Director  of  Student  Personnel. 

2.  ORIENTATION-REGISTRATION  PROGRAM:    Students  new  to 
the  campue  participate  in  a  two-day  program  conducted  by 
the  college  in  cooperation  with  university  departments. 
Through  conferences,  luncheons  and  discussion  meetings, 
groups  of  approximately  twenty  new  students  with  a  student 
leader  are  introduced  to  campus  life,  policies,  student  ac- 
tivities, registration  procedures,  and  instructional  programs 
prior  to  the  opening  of  each  quarter.   Many  also  attend  new- 
student  camps  and  Welcome  Week  activities  in  the  fall.   The 
groups  formed  during  the  two-day  program  are  encouraged 
to  continue  meeting  after  school  opens  until  each  member 
finds  his  place  in  campus  life. 

3.  INDIVIDUAL  APPRAISAL  AND  RECORDS:   A  central  record 
system  is  maintained  in  the  Student  Personnel  Office,  avail- 
able to  faculty,  to  aid  in  continuous  appraisal  and  individual 
counseling.   These  records  consist  of:    1.  a  plain  manila 
folder  containing  admission  data,  test  information,  records 
of  activities  and  awards,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  stu- 
dent; and  2.  a  visible-type  record  card  filed  in  a  flat  tray  and 
continuing  personal  history  data,  test  scores  and  information 
about  the  student's  progress  toward  a  degree. 

4.  HEALTH  EXAMINATION:   Certification  for  teaching  in  Min- 
nesota requires  that  a  student  be  free  from  mental  or  physi- 
cal defects  that  would  prevent  a  successful  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional work.    The  college  requires  that  all  students  admitted 
have  a  physical  examination  upon  admission,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year  and  at  the  time  of  graduation. 

5.  SPEECH  TEST:   At  entrance,  all  students  are  referred  to  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic.    Students  are  given  a  clinical  rat- 
ing and  those  requiring  remedial  services  are  expected  to 
begin  this  prior  to  admission  to  student  teaching.    The  speech 
test  includes  checks  of  speech  precision,  rate  of  speech, 
articulatory  errors  and  voice  quality.   The  goal  is  to  help 
students  develop  speech  characteristics  that  are  as  effective 
as  they  may  be  for  the  student. 

6.  COUNSELING:   A  three-level  program  of  personal  counseling 
is  available  to  all  College  of  Education  students.   There  is 
first,  that  performed  by  the  major  adviser  and  instructional 
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staff;  second,  that  performed  by  the  trained  counseling  staff 
of  the  Student  Personnel  Office;  and  third,  that  performed  by 
the  special  referral  agencies  of  the  University  such  as  the 
Student  Counseling  Bureau,  Educational  Skills  Clinic,  Em- 
ployment Office  and  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic.    The  staff  at  these 
three  levels  work  cooperatively  to  aid  and  encourage  those 
able  students  who  will  become  teachers  and  to  assist  those 
not  suited  for  teaching  in  redirecting  their  vocational  plans. 

7.  CASE  STUDY  CONFERENCES:    As  cooperative  study  of  an 
individual  student  by  faculty,  counselors  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers becomes  necessary,  a  case  study  conference  is  arranged 
for  those  faculty  members  working  with  the  student.    In  such 
a  conference,  matters  of  progress  in  student  teaching,  emo- 
tional adjustment,  special  handicaps  or  academic  problems 
may  be  considered.    Through  the  conference,  those  working 
with  the  student  become  better  acquainted  with  him,  his  back- 
ground and  his  problems,  and  can  decide  upon  the  course  of 
action  that  will  be  taken  to  assist  him.    Such  a  conference  is 
usually  planned  after  counseling  with  the  student  and  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  further  individual  work  between  the 
counselor  and  student. 

8.  PERIODIC  RE- EVALUATION:   A  systematic  review  of  the 
student's  progress  is  made  at  the  following  times:    at  the 
close  of  each  quarter,  at  admission  to  the  junior  sequence  of 
the  professional  education  course,  during  the  youth  agency 
experience  in  the  junior  year,  prior  to  admission  to  student 
teaching,  and  when  recommended  for  the  teaching  certificate. 

9.  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP:    Each  graduate  is  required 
to  register  with  the  Bureau  of  Recommendations  of  the  col- 
lege.   The  director  of  the  Bureau  and  his  staff  carry  out  a 
program  of  selective  placement  in  which  all  the  information 
gathered  is  carefully  considered.    Some  follow-up  of  place- 
ments is  done  by  the  director,  by  major  advisers  and  other 
staff  members. 

10.  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION:    In  order  to  have  a  basis  for 
policy  decisions  concerning  the  selection  of  students  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  student  body  and  selective  criteria  employed.    Each 
quarter  a  report  is  systematically  made  of  trends  in  enroll- 
ment in  each  major  field,  the  number  admitted  to  each  field, 
the  number  rejected  for  admission  and  the  number  on  aca- 
demic probation  in  each  major  field  and  in  each  class.    Rec- 
ords are  prepared  and  filed  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
readily  available  for  study.    Test  data  are  punched  on  ma- 
chine record  cards  and  are  filed  for  research  purposes.    Cur- 
rently under  way  is  an  investigation  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
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College  of  Education  guidance  test  battery  in  selection  for 
each  of  the  various  major  fields. 

The  developing  program  of  selection,  retention,  counseling  and 
placement  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
recognizes  the  following  points  as  fundamental:    1.  Selection  is  a  so- 
cial responsibility  that  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion; 2.  selection  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program  of  teacher 
education  and  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  instructional  staff,  per- 
sonnel workers  and  administrative  persons;  3.  a  sound  program  of 
selection  begins  prior  to  admission  and  continues  through  successful 
placement  of  the  student;  4.  development  and  operation  of  an  organized 
program  of  selection  requires  adequate  provision  for  staff  and  facili- 
ties; and  5.  selection  in  teacher  education  should  provide  for  active 
participation  and  cooperation  of  the  student  who  is  primarily  affected. 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

George  H.  McCune 
Professor  of  Social  Studies 

In  many  ways  the  term  "general  education"  is  synonymous  with 
the  traditional  term  "liberal  education."   Certain  differences,  however, 
are  apparent,  although  the  methods  and  materials  of  each  may  be 
somewhat  the  same.    Liberal  education  first  of  all  is  concerned  with 
a  body  of  subject  matter  drawn  largely  from  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  western  world.   The  content  is  relatively  fixed  and  traditionally 
stems  from  the  *  seven  liberal  arts,"  although  modern  science  and 
psychology  are  now  included,  albeit  reluctantly.   The  main  objective  of 
liberal  education  is  to  transmit  the  cultural  heritage  and  to  develop 
reflective  and  creative  thought.   In  this  sense  of  the  term  "liberal 
education,"  the  usual  pre-professional  preparation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  is  largely  "liberal*  and  traditional. 

General  education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  FIRST  with 
the  learner  as  a  human  being  with  needs  and  goals  that  make  him 
unique.   General  education  then  should  logically  follow  a  psychological 
approach  wherein  motivation  and  a  consideration  of  other  intelligences, 
not  so  much  verbal,  academic,  and  abstract,  are  prime  considerations 
in  the  selection  of  objectives  which  will  bring  about  behavior  changes 
in  the  learner.   General  education,  furthermore,  is  not  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  traditional  organization  of  subject  matter  imposed 
from  above.   General  education  must  grow  from  the  learner's  experi- 
ence and  behavior.   It  must  be  an  unfolding  of  inherent  tendencies, 
values,  and  insights  of  the  learners  and  be  closely  related  to  the  back- 
ground of  their  native  culture.   Since  general  education  is  student- 
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centered,  subject  matter  may  be  constantly  reorganized  tot  promote 
learning  and  emphasized  for  its  contributions  to  social  usefulness. 

The  total  student  population  that  may  benefit  from  liberal  edu- 
cation is  limited  to  those  who  possess  superior  intellectual  capacity. 
For  general  education  the  student  population  is  larger  because  it  con- 
sists of  all  persons  who  have  sufficient  mental  ability  to  gain  person- 
al benefit  with  resulting  social  gains.   In  this  sense  of  the  term  *  gen- 
eral education,"  many  important  elements  in  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
are  general  education.   This  program  of  general  education  recognizes 
the  curriculum  trend  in  public  schools  away  from  "liberal  education* 
for  the  intellectually  elite  toward  more  functional  learning  experiences 
for  all  American  children  and  youth. 

Among  the  general  education  elements  of  the  pre -professional 
preparation  of  teachers  may  be  found  the  sequence  of  courses  in  the 
General  Studies  Program  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts  in  the  Humanities   THE  MODERN  WORLD,  THE  EUROPEAN 
HERITAGE,  AMERICAN  LIFE,  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences, SCIENCE  AND  CIVILIZATION,  the  Family  Life  Area,  and  the 
Music  and  Art  Appreciation  Area.   The  General  College  Program  like- 
wise offers  general  education  courses  of  which  the  following  are  rep- 
resentative:  the  Human  Biology  sequence ;  the  Euthenics  sequence, 
SELECTING  AND  FURNISHING  A  HOME;  CLOTHING  SELECTION, 
PURCHASE,  AND  CARE;  INCOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUYING, 
HOME  LIFE  ORIENTATION,  GENERAL  ARTS,  MUSIC  TODAY,  and 
ART  LABORATORY. 

Among  the  important  elements  of  general  education  in  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers  are  some  courses  and  sequences, 
which,  though  technical  in  nature,  have  as  their  ultimate  aim  a  more 
effective  individual  enrichment  and  social  development  than  titles 
would  imply.    ART  EDUCATION,  for  example,  emphasizes  "art  for 
all"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  adult  needs  and  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  cultural  development  of  the  local  community. 

GENERAL  BOTANY  in  the  Agricultural  Education  program, 
Personal  and  Public  Health  sequences,  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  in 
the  Business  and  Distributive  Education  program,  and  much  of  the 
Core  Curriculum  series  emphasize  in  important  ways  the  fuller  de- 
velopment and  effectiveness  of  individual  and  social  living.   Specialized 
professional  courses  such  as  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES,  the 
SCHOOL  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER,  GENERAL  CRAFTS,  and  the 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  LEISURE,  for  example,  are  for  the  most  part 
student-centered  and  contribute  values,  insights  and  skills  for  the 
further  development  of  the  young  teacher.    Such  courses  promote  in- 
tegration among  the  many  facets  of  the  learners'  experience  and 
behavior. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  CORE  CURRICULUM 

Nelson  L.  Bossing 
Professor  of  Education 

Since  1925  curriculum  specialists,  generally,  have  accepted  the 
experience  concept  of  learning  and  have  defined  the  curriculum  in 
terms  of  learning  experiences.   This  has  suggested  a  radical  change 
in  the  educational  approach  both  with  respect  to  the  organization  of 
the  curriculum  and  to  the  instructional  process. 

Efforts  to  adapt  patterns  of  curriculum  organization  to  meet  the 
implications  of  experience  learning  has  led  many  curriculum  leaders 
to  favor  the  core  curriculum  as  the  basic  form  of  curriculum  organi- 
zation best  suited  to  impliment  experience  learning. 

As  has  been  characteristic  of  other  aspects  of  social  behavior 
in  our  culture,  schools  have  been  slow  to  change.   They  have  been 
hesitant  to  accept  the  implications  of  experience  as  a  basis  of  learn- 
ing or  as  the  basis  of  curriculum  reorganization.   Considerable  mo- 
mentum in  this  direction,  however,  was  under  way  in  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  World  War  n.   Several  statewide  curriculum 
revision  plans  were  based  upon  the  core  curriculum  idea,  and  these 
states  recommended  modified  core  programs  for  their  schools.   Many 
educationally  alert  school  communities  were  pioneering  phases  of  the 
core  curriculum.    Since  the  close  of  the  war  interest  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum is  gathering  momentum. 

Teacher  education  institutions  have  been  notably  slow  to  change 
long-standing  patterns  of  teacher  education.   Many  reasons,  of  course, 
can  be  offered  for  this  situation.   Institutions  concerned  with  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  commonly  have  assumed  their  major  responsibility 
to  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  teach  effectively  within  the  frame- 
work of  educational  standards  and  practices  of  teaching  most  general- 
ly approved  by  the  schools  served  by  their  teachers.    Efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teaching  have  been  made  somewhat  cautiously, 
within  the  framework  of  existing  and  generally  approved  processes. 
This  has  led  to  criticism  on  the  one  hand  by  schools  of  conservative 
practices,  that  teachers  were  being  taught  too  many  frills  about  teach- 
ing to  the  neglect  of  basic  teaching  skills,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those 
adventurous  schools  that  attempt  to  pioneer  newer  educational  ideas 
have  complained  that  teachers  were  not  being  trained  to  carry  out  the 
advanced  educational  theories  modern  educators  advocated. 

In  1946  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
found  itself  in  such  a  questionable  position.   The  concept  of  experience 
learning  was  being  taught  in  its  courses  in  educational  psychology  and 
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methods  and  the  experiences  basis  of  the  curriculum  accepted  in  its 
courses  in  curriculum,  yet  no  fundamental  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  frame  of  reference  of  teacher  background  in  general  education. 
Teachers  in  the  secondary  division  were  expected  to  complete  majors 
and  minors  in  traditional  subject  matter  fields.    True,  some  modifica- 
tions in  these  majors  and  minors  had  been  effected,  but  these  were 
not  of  major  significance. 

Demands  came  from  several  quarters  that  the  University  of 
Minnesota  should  train  teachers  for  those  schools  which  were  begin- 
ning, or  wished  to  begin,  developing  an  educational  program  based 
upon  the  concept  of  experience  learning  and  the  core  curriculum. 

During  the  summer  of  1946,  Dean  Peik,  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, appointed  a  committee  to  explore  and  recommend  to  the  faculty 
of  the  College  a  plan  of  teacher  preparation  for  teachers  in  core  cur- 
riculum programs.    The  committee  appointed  represented  those  re- 
sponsible for  various  phases  of  teacher  preparation  within  the  College, 
the  Deans  respectively  of  the  General  College,  and  the  General  Studies 
Division  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

An  intensive  study  was  made  of  the  implications  for  teacher 
education  of  the  core  curriculum.   Then  began  a  searching  exploration 
of  those  resources  within  the  total  offerings  of  the  University,  or  modi- 
fications thereof,  that  might  contribute  to  the  broad  balanced  education 
desired  for  core  curriculum  teachers. 

Six  major  qualifications  were  outlined  for  the  prospective  teach- 
er of  the  core  curriculum: 

1.  SUPERIOR  INTELLECTUAL  ABILITY.   The  committee  rec- 
ognized that  the  success  of  the  core  curriculum  must  depend, 
in  practice,  upon  the  competency  of  the  teacher  of  average 
ability  to  succeed  with  it.   However,  in  the  initiatory  period 
of  such  a  new  development  when  extraordinary  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  pioneering  teachers  for  imagination  and  re- 
sourcefulness, it  was  felt  that  teachers  of  superior  intellec- 
tual ability  should  be  selected. 

2.  SUPERIOR  SOCIAL  AND  PERSONALITY  QUALIFICATIONS. 
The  core  curriculum  places  great  stress  upon  the  social  and 
personality  adjustment  factors  in  the  education  of  youth  for 
successful  living  within  a  democratic  society.   It  was  felt 
that  the  successful  teacher  within  the  framework  of  the  core 
curriculum  must  possess  in  more  than  usual  degree  those 
social  and  personality  qualities  required  for  success  in  get- 
ting along  with  others. 

3.  GENUINE  INTEREST  IN  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.    Judged 
an  important  qualification  for  all  teachers,  an  interest  in  and 
love  for  children  and  youth  is  a  basic  requirement  of  all  who 
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would  teach  within  the  educational  framework  of  the  core 
curriculum. 

4.  BROAD  BACKGROUND  OF  UNDERSTANDING  OF  OUR  CUL- 
TURE IN  A  WORLD  SETTING.   The  core  curriculum  as- 
sumes a  basic  understanding  of  our  culture  and  its  relation- 
ship to  all  other  cultures  within  our  world  setting,  and  the 
competency  of  the  individual  to  make  those  behavioral  ad- 
justments from  time  to  time  required  of  all  who  would  live 
successfully  within  our  culture  and  our  world.   It  assumes, 
too,  that  this  background  of  understanding  and  behavioral 
competency  can  be  secured  only  through  extensive  and  signif- 
icant experiences  in  many  phases  of  life  within  our  culture 
against  a  background  of  world  influences. 

5.  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  GENETIC  NATURE  OF  THE  BI- 
OLOGICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.   The  committee  was  con- 
vinced that  experience  learning  and  the  core  curriculum  de- 
mand teachers  who  thoroughly  understand  this  phase  of  hu- 
man development,  if  they  are  to  successfully  guide  children 
and  youth  in  their  behavior  growth  and  development. 

6.  UNDERSTANDING  OF  AND  SKILL  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS.   The  core  curriculum  concept  assumes  as  a  SINE 
QUA  NON  of  education  that  teaching  is  the  process  of  helping 
children  and  youth  to  develop  both  those  behavioral  compe- 
tencies of  successful  living  now  within  a  democratic  society, 
and  the  skills  necessary  for  continued  adjustments  required 
in  ever-changing  patterns  of  living. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  first  three  qualifications  listed  above 
should  be  present  in  marked  degree  when  the  prospective  teacher  was 
admitted  to  the  core  curriculum  program  of  the  college.    Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Personnel  Office  of  the  College  of  Education  with 
those  immediately  responsible  for  the  core  curriculum  program,  each 
prospective  core  teacher  was  tested,  interviewed,  and  checked  care- 
fully before  being  accepted  into  the  core  teacher-education  program. 

To  make  possible  a  broad  background  of  understanding  of  our 
culture  and  of  our  world  as  well  as  of  the  genetic  development  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  resources 
available  within  the  University -wide  curriculum.    Fortunately,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  we  have  a  General  College  which  emphasizes 
a  broad  synthesis  of  our  cultural  heritage.   These  courses  are  de- 
signed to  provide  the  student  with  a  rich  understanding  of  his  world 
within  the  framework  of  cause  and  effect  relationship  as  these  func- 
tionally affect  life  as  it  now  exists.   A  somewhat  similar  functional  ap- 
proach to  a  study  of  our  cultural  heritage  is  through  the  courses  of- 
fered in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  within  the  College  of  Science, 
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Literature  and  the  Arts.   The  problem  approach  to  our  cultural  herit- 
age is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  courses  offered  in  the  Division 
of  General  Studies. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  its  judgment  that  the  courses 
offered  in  these  two  centers  of  our  University  were  more  nearly  in 
harmony  with  the  type  of  background  experiences  needed  for  teachers 
of  the  core  curriculum  than  could  be  found  in  the  more  traditionally 
academic  courses  of  the  University.  It  was  recognized  quite  frankly, 
however,  that  these  resources,  which  contained  many  elements  de- 
sirable for  the  broad  background  experiences  necessary  for  core  cur- 
riculum teachers,  were  not  ideal.   From  these  sources  a  core  major 
was  set  up  of  specified  courses,  each  carefully  selected.  To  insure 
to  the  prospective  teacher  extended  experiences  in  the  principal  areas 
of  our  culture,  minimum  requirements  were  set  up  in  these  broad 
fields:   communications,  humanities,  social  sciences,  science,  family 
life,  music,  art,  psychology,  physical  education,  and  public  health. 
These  requirements  comprise  a  total  of  more  than  one  half  the  credits 
necessary  for  graduation. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  dominant  curriculum  pattern  of  our 
schools  is  still  traditionally  academic.   Further,  it  was  expected  that 
in  most  schools  moving  toward  a  core  curriculum  in  this  transition 
period,  those  prepared  to  teach  via  the  core  curriculum  would  be  re- 
quired to  teach,  in  addition,  formal  academic  subjects.   Each  core 
teacher,  therefore,  prepares  a  minor  in  one  traditional  subject  field. 

Thirty -five  hours  out  of  a  total  of  186  necessary  for  graduation 
are  professional  courses  taken  in  the  College  of  Education.   In  addi- 
to  the  regular  education  courses,  the  prospective  teacher  meets  with 
the  core  major  adviser  once  a  week  in  a  seminar  class.   He  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  special  methods  of  teaching  course  for  core  teaching, 
and  does  his  student  teaching  in  core  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Twin  Cities  or  the  University  High  SchooL 

This  program  was  formally  begun  with  the  school  year  1949-50 
with  a  limited  pilot  group  of  twenty  carefully  selected  students.   The 
first  graduates  are  now  widely  scattered  over  the  country  getting  their 
spurs  teaching  in  key  positions  where  the  core  curriculum  is  in  pro- 
cess of  introduction. 

This  plan  of  teacher  education  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  not  proposed  as  ideal.   It  is  an  obvious  compromise  with 
the  realities  of  existing  conditions  both  as  regards  the  resources  of 
background  education  found  in  our  University  and  with  respect  to  the 
practical  needs  of  those  who  will  teach  in  schools  where  old  and  new 
educational  processes  are  simultaneously  in  vogue. 
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SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

Robert  H.  Beck 
Professor  of  Education 

This  course  is  the  only  common  professional  requirement  of  all 
students  in  the  College  of  Education.   The  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
course  has  been  to  encourage  students  to  reflect  seriously  and  criti- 
cally on  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  educative  task  in  a  democ- 
racy.   They  are  asked  to  regard  the  school  in  terms  of  the  total  social 
MILIEU,  realizing  the  impact  of  society  upon  the  schools,  and  with 
consideration  for  its  complex  processes.   Consequently,  an  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  promote  understanding  of  the  total  social  life,  of  the  com- 
pelling character  of  culture,  of  the  organization  of  society,  of  the  na- 
ture of  personality,  and  of  their  interaction  and  effect  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, the  school,  and  the  teacher.    Basic  to  all  these  considerations 
has  been  a  consistent  effort  to  help  students  develop  a  sound  approach 
to  the  solving  of  problems  and  a  defensible  core  of  social  and  educa- 
tional values. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  course  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  clarify  thinking  on  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  its  sig- 
nificance for  education. 

2.  To  gain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  personality,  society,  and 
culture. 

3.  To  understand  better  the  influence  of  the  community  on  the 
school  and  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  community. 

4.  To  become  aware  of  and  to  obtain  information  on  several 
critical  problems  confronting  educators. 

5.  To  formulate  their  own  educational  philosophy  with  reference 
to  democratic  values. 

6.  To  gain  experience  and  to  increase  ability  in  problem- solving 
critical  thinking. 

7.  To  gain  experience  and  to  increase  ability  in  the  democratic, 
cooperative  method  of  learning. 

8.  To  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  responsibilities  they 
face  as  teachers  in  a  democratic  society. 

9.  To  develop  a  professional  attitude  toward  teaching. 

The  following  areas  indicate  the  basic  subject  matter  of  the 
course:    1.  Nature  of  critical  thinking;  2.  Culture,  society,  and  per- 
sonality; 3.  Nature  of  democracy;  4.  Development  of  an  education 
philosophy. 

Among  others  the  following  are  problem  areas  frequently  chosen 
by  students  for  further  study: 
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1.  Implications  of  democracy  for  education. 

2.  Role  of  the  teacher  in  the  community. 

3.  Equalization  of  educational  opportunity, 

4.  Religion  and  education. 

5.  Minority  groups. 

6.  Public  relations. 

Several  methods  of  instruction  are  used  in  the  course:   lectures, 
classroom  discussions,  and  student  committee  reports.   Each  teaching 
device  is  discussed  with  the  class  in  an  effort  to  invite  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  technique  as  a  method  that  might  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools.    Inasmuch  as  the  course  urges  students  to  think  of  learning 
as  taking  place  in  a  social  atmosphere  and  as  involving  human  inter- 
action, a  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  group  work  in  committees. 
The  instructor  and  his  assistants  are  ex-officio  members  of  each 
committee. 

Leaning  so  decidedly  upon  the  social  sciences,  SCHOOL  AND 
SOCIETY  has  developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  staff  in  the  Social 
Science  Departments.   The  facilities  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Center  are  extended  to  the  instructors  in  the  course.   In  a  very  real 
sense  School  and  Society  is  a  part  of  general  education.   It  shares  in 
the  interdisciplinary  research  so  marked  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Equally  to  be  desired  is  acquaintance  with  a  first  course  in  the 
problems  of  philosophy  or  the  application  of  logic  to  critical  thinking. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  students  have  great  difficulty  avoiding  ele- 
mentary fallacies  in  thinking.   Then,  too,  their  class  discussion  and 
writing  reveals  absence  of  training  in  perceiving  relationships.    Even 
when  they  know  methods  for  ascertaining  facts,  they  are  handicapped 
in  using  facts  by  the  habit  of  generalizing  on  the  basis  of  values,  in- 
terests, prejudices,  and  stereotypes. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  can  be  so  designed  and  taught  that  the 
behavior  of  students  when  they  become  teachers  will  be  affected.  When 
successful  the  course  will  contribute  to  habits  and  attitudes  readily 
identified  with  a  democratic  tradition.   This  is  an  important  objective 
and  one  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  changing  emphasis  in  the  public 
schools.   Each  year  educators  are  urging  increased  attention  to  the 
matter  of  improving  the  insight  of  students  into  human  relations*  In 
the  same  breath  teachers  are  seeking  means  for  promulgating  habits 
of  critical  thinking.  In  School  and  Society  the  student  continuously  is 
challenged  to  think  of  ways  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  encourage  HIS 
students  to  be  democratic,  humane,  logical,  and  responsive  to  the  re- 
sources and  culture  of  the  local  community. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Carl  V.  Goossen 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  students  who  are  preparing  for 
elementary  school  teaching  consist  of  two  large  groups;  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  any  of  the  grades  from  one  to  six,  and  those  who 
will  be  certified  to  teach  at  the  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and 
primary  level  (grades  one  through  three).    This  second  group  makes 
up  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  follows  much  the  same  pro- 
gram as  the  other,  with  some  deviations  from  the  basic  program  being 
designed  to  give  the  students  a  better  understanding  of  the  pre-school 
child. 

Following  a  two-year  program  of  general  education,  the  pattern 
of  professional  education  begins  with  the  junior  year.    The  basic  course 
consists  of  a  three-quarter  sequence  of  five  hours  per  quarter,  Intro- 
duction to  Elementary  School  Teaching.   The  general  pattern  of  this 
course  involves  three  one-hour  lectures,  in  which  the  students  meet 
together  in  a  large  group,  and  two  laboratory  periods,  of  two  hours 
each,  per  week.   In  order  to  allow  the  students  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussions  and  feel  more  free  to  raise  questions,  the  large 
lecture  group  is  divided  into  smaller  sections  of  approximately  thirty 
or  forty.   These  sections  meet  individually  for  discussions,  demon- 
strations, observations,  and  excursions.    The  laboratory  instructors 
get  to  know  their  students  quite  well  during  the  year  and  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  guidance.   It  is  to  them,  for  example,  that  ques- 
tions are  referred  by  the  Bureau  of  Recommendations,  and  before  any. 
student  begins  student  teaching  the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences 
requires  the  approval  of  the  laboratory  instructor  concerned. 

Affiliated  with  the  University  is  the  Tuttle  Elementary  School  a 
part  of  the  Minneapolis  school  system,  which  is  used  for  demonstra- 
tions.  On  the  campus  are  the  six-year  University  Elementary  School, 
the  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten,  and  the  Psycho-Educational 
Clinic,  which  works  with  children  who  have  various  types  of  education- 
al disabilities.   All  of  these  facilities  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
sequence  in  elementary  education. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  in  the  modern  elementary  school 
curriculum  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  individual  differences  in 
the  classroom.  The  first  course  in  the  sequence,  as  described  in  pre- 
vious articles,1  deals  with  the  ranges  of  ability  found  in  typical 


1.  Walter  W.  Cook.    "Individual  Differences  and  Curriculum  Practice," 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    3:     141-148,  March  1948;  "What 
Educational  Measurement  in  the  Education  of  Teachers"?    Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  6;    339-347,  October  1950. 
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elementary  school  classrooms,  and  how  to  cope  with  problems  at- 
tendant upon  individual  and  trait  differences.   Corollary  to  these  prob- 
lems are  the  various  aspects  of  educational  measurement.   These  two 
topics,  then,  individual  differences  and  educational  measurement,  both 
highly  important  in  modern  educational  thinking,  make  up  the  content 
of  the  course.    Lectures,  laboratory  work,  demonstrations  and  read- 
ings all  help  the  students  to  recognize  and  accept  the  extent  of  indiv- 
dual  differences  in  the  typical  classroom  and  to  realize  the  curricular 
implications  involved  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  in  heterogeneous 
groups.    For  example,  in  the  laboratory  sections  the  achievement  test 
batteries  of  the  Tuttle  School  children  are  scored,  individual  profiles 
are  constructed  for  each  childx  and  the  same  children  are  observed  in 
demonstration  lessons.    Data  from  the  test  batteries  are  used  in  de- 
veloping an  understanding  of  various  statistical  concepts  and  also  a 
degree  of  readiness  for  the  reading  of  educational  literature. 

A  second  major  trend  in  the  modern  elementary  school  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  understanding  of  children,  how  they  develop  phys- 
ically, mentally,  socially,  morally,  and  emotionally,  and  the  readiness, 
motivational  and  other  factors  involved  in  their  learning.   The  second 
quarter  of  the  junior  sequence  thus  deals  with  the  large  topics  of  child 
development,  the  psychology  of  learning,  and  the  social  and  emotional 
adjustment  of  children  (mental  health).   Tuttle  school  demonstrations, 
which  point  up  principles  developed  in  the  lectures,  are  continued  and 
demonstrations  of  individual  testing  in  mental  ability  and  educational 
disability  are  given  at  the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic. 

Also  included  in  this  part  of  the  sequence  is  a  program  of  active 
participation  in  work  with  groups  of  children  of  elementary  school  age. 
This  work  is  done  with  children  in  settlement  houses,  with  children 
who  are  confined  in  hospitals,  with  Scout  groups,  and  with  Sunday 
School  classes.   Evaluations  are  made  periodically  by  the  students 
themselves  and  by  people  connected  with  the  agencies.   The  college 
staff  keeps  in  contact  with  the  students  to  insure  that  the  experiences 
contribute  to  professional  growth,  to  a  better  understanding  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  community  as  an  educational  re- 
source.   This  is  in  keeping  with  the  curriculum  trend  of  utilizing  the 
local  community  in  building  a  program  for  the  modern  elementary 
school.   This  work  with  children,  however,  while  strongly  recom- 
mended, is  not  considered  compulsory.   This  results  from  the  feeling 
that  students  should  not  be  forced  into  a  situation.   Also  since  many 
students  must  work  part  time  or  have  irregular  schedules,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  some  to  devote  the  large  block  of  time  to  these  activities.  The 
alternative  to  this  work  is  to  spend  a  definite  number  of  hours  observ- 
ing in  the  one-way  vision  booths  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 
In  either  alternative,  the  student  makes  an  intensive  study  of  one  in- 
dividual child  and  submits  the  results  of  his  case  study,  i.e.,  anecdotal 
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material,  achievement  test  scores,  and  a  standard  behavior  rating 
scale.   Reactions  from  students  who  have  done  the  volunteer  work  have 
been  highly  favorable,  as  have  been  the  evaluations  from  the  agencies. 
Many  of  the  students  continue  working  with  their  groups  through  the 
following  quarter. 

The  final  quarter  of  the  sequence  is  concerned  with  school  and 
classroom  organization,  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching,  use  of  the 
community  and  use  of  more  effective  curriculum  materials.   During 
the  past  year  the  laboratory  sections  spent  one  period  visiting  the 
oldest  school  in  Minneapolis,  studying  physical  facilities,  materials 
and  equipment,  and  then  spent  the  following  period  visiting  the  newest 
school  in  Minneapolis,  discovering  ways  in  which  the  modern  type 
building  differs  from  the  older  one.   In  some  cases,  laboratory  sec- 
tions divide  into  groups  of  five  or  six,  each  going  to  a  different  school, 
and  each  group  reporting  back  to  the  section. 

As  the  modern  trend  is  to  organize  the  curriculum  into  large 
blocks  or  units,  a  portion  of  the  laboratory  periods  is  devoted  to  the 
selection  and  development  of  experience  units.   Considerable  time  is 
spent  in  the  curriculum  and  the  audio-visual  laboratory  in  becoming 
familiar  with  available  materials.   Many  different  kinds  of  materials 
are  brought  into  the  classroom,  where  each  student  is  given  guidance 
in  developing  his  unit.   An  appreciation  of  the  potential  contribution 
which  the  community  can  make  to  the  curriculum  is  developed  by  a 
study  of  the  Twin  City  area,  and  each  section  plans  and  carries  out  an 
excursion  to  some  industrial  plant  or  center  of  interest  in  Minneapolis 
or  St.  Paul. 

The  junior  sequence  content,  then,  reflects  current  changes  in 
thinking  with  reference  to  the  modern  elementary  school  program. 
The  study  of  individual  differences  and  measurement,  child  develop- 
ment, learning  and  adjustment,  and  curriculum  organization  form  a 
background  for  the  study  of  methods  in  the  teaching  of  reading,   arith- 
metic, social  studies,  science,  English,  art,  music,  and  physical  edu- 
cation.  These  courses  are  taught  separately,  each  instructor  present- 
ing the  contribution  of  the  particular  field  to  the  total  elementary 
curriculum,  the  relation  of  the  field  to  other  curriculum  areas,  and 
the  results  of  scientific  experimentation  in  the  field.   Although  taught 
separately,  the  methods  courses  have  much  in  common.    Stressed  in 
all  are  the  development  of  habits  and  attitudes  necessary  in  a  democ- 
racy, teacher-pupil  planning,  emphasis  upon  participation  in  activities, 
and  evaluation.  A  seminar  in  elementary  education  meets  weekly,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  various  instructors  communicate  with  each  other  as 
to  what  each  is  doing  in  his  field,  and  seek  to  discover  ways  by  which 
the  entire  program  may  be  more  closely  integrated.    Further  integra- 
tion is  done  by  the  student  himself  during  his  student  teaching,  where, 
under  competent  guidance,  he  applies  what  he  has  previously  learned 
to  actual  classroom  situations. 
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ELEMENTARY  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Naomi  Chase 
Coordinator  of  Elementary  Student  Teaching 

In  student  teaching  students  work  either  all  morning  every  day 
for  two  quarters  or  all  day  for  one  quarter,  with  University  supervi- 
sion and  under  competent  classroom  teachers  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
or  any  one  of  several  suburban  public  school  systems. 

During  the  student's  first  quarter  of  teaching,  special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  gaining  of  experience  in  working  with  small  groups 
of  children  organized  because  of  common  interests  or  similar  abili- 
ties.  Studying  the  children,  planning  with  the  members  of  the  group, 
encouraging  the  development  of  appropriate  activities,  and  helping  the 
pupils  to  evaluate  their  progress  and  accomplishments  are  among  the 
student  teacher's  responsibilities.    While  he  is  giving  his  direct  con- 
cern to  the  smaller  group,  he  is  at  the  same  time  making  a  study  of 
the  class  as  a  whole.   Many  first-quarter  student  teachers  work  with 
the  class  as  one  group  when  such  opportunities  arise,  particularly 
toward  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Developing  with  the  pupils  and  with  the  regular  classroom  teach- 
er an  appropriate  unit  of  work  is  the  major  student-teaching  experi- 
ence of  the  second  quarter.   Although  the  areas  of  content  for  these 
units  are  not  prescribed  by  either  the  University  or  the  school  system 
in  which  the  student  is  working,  the  areas  of  social  studies,  science, 
or  literature  usually  form  the  backgrounds  of  the  student  teachers' 
first  "teaching  units."    During  this  second  quarter  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  mature  in  the  understanding  of  child  development  in  relation- 
ship to  school  and  community  experiences,  to  grow  in  the  ability  to 
perceive  opportunities  for  appropriate  activities  in  relationship  to 
learning,  and  to  utilize  efficient  classroom  and  curriculum  organiza- 
tion toward  effective  integration  of  all  school  experiences. 

The  solutions  of  many  teaching  problems  begin  during  individual 
conferences  with  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff  in  the  building  chosen  for  the  practice  teach- 
ing, and  with  the  University  supervisor  who  works  with  the  student 
teacher  both  on  and  off  campus.    Late  afternoon  meetings  of  small 
groups  of  student  teachers  provide  occasions  for  sharing  of  practices 
and  for  clarifying  of  thinking  through  the  development  of  "lesson"  and 
"unit*  plans  appropriate  for  use  in  their  various  teaching  situations 
in  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Evaluation  of  the  student-teaching  experience  is  made  through  a 
composite  of  conferences  with  the  student,  with  the  consulting  teacher, 
and  with  others  who  have  observed  and  studied  the  student's  work  with 
children. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

Gordon  M.  A.  Mork 
Lecturer  in  Education 

In  its  undergraduate  programs  for  the  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers  the  College  of  Education  has  been  attempting  to  make 
provisions  for  adapting  to  the  changes  which  are  occurring  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  American  public  high  school.   This  adaptation  is  evi- 
dent in  the  requirements  and  offerings  in  the  areas  of  specialization 
as  well  as  in  the  courses  in  professional  education. 

Opportunities  are  offered  at  present  for  students  to  major  and 
minor  in  art  education,  industrial  education,  music  education,  physi- 
cal education  for  men  and  for  women,  recreational  leadership  and  ad- 
ministration, rural  education,  teaching  of  exceptional  children,  busi- 
ness and  distributive  education,  core  curriculum,  English,  geography, 
German,  history,  journalism  (minor  only),  language  arts,  Latin,  li- 
brary science,  mathematics,  natural  science,  political  science,  public 
health  (minor  only),  romance  languages,  social  studies,  sociology, 
speech,  speech  pathology,  and  visiting  teaching. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  several  traditional  majors  have 
already  moved  in  the  direction  of  broader  field  majors;  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  as  individual  specializations,  for  example,  having 
given  way  to  the  broad  area  of  natural  science.    The  list  above  fails 
to  do  justice,  however,  to  the  true  registration  patterns  in  the  college, 
for  these  indicate  much  better  how  majors  in  language  arts,  and  social 
studies,  for  example,  have  almost  entirely  replaced  the  registrations 
in  the  more  specialized  majors  of  English,  history,  geography,  sociol- 
ogy, Similarly,  the  broader  majors  in  music  education,  and  in  modern 
languages  are  better  adapted  for  preparing  the  students  for  a  teaching 
career  in  the  secondary  school.   This  change  in  the  offerings  as  well 
as  in  student  registration  has  been  effected  gradually  as  the  trends  in 
the  public  high  school  curriculum  have  been  felt  in  the  employment 
opportunities  presented  through  the  Bureau  of  Recommendations.    In- 
terpretation of  these  changes  to  the  students  as  they  plan  their  pro- 
grams has  been  carried  on  by  the  academic  advisers  and  also  by  the 
counselors  of  the  Student  Personnel  Office. 


THE  JUNIOR  YEAR  SEQUENCE 

The  junior  year  professional  sequence  in  secondary  education, 
required  of  all  students  preparing  to  be  high  school  teachers,  tries 
also  to  make  provision  for  keeping  its  program  abreast  of  the  trends 
in  the  modern  American  high  school. 
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This  course,  Introduction  to  Secondary  School  Teaching,  is  a 
two  quarter  sequence,  granting  five  credit  hours  per  quarter.   Its  con- 
tent embraces  work  in  professional  education,  educational  psychology, 
and  the  background  of  method,  with  six  major  units  dealing  with  the 
pupil,  the  public  high  school,  the  profession  of  teaching,  measurement, 
psychology  of  learning,  and  the  curriculum. 

Weekly,  the  student  spends  three  hours  in  lecture,  two  double- 
hours  in  laboratory,  and  at  least  two  hours  in  community  youth  leader- 
ship activity.    Each  of  these  phases  of  the  course  tries  to  give  strong 
consideration  to  trends  and  changes  in  secondary  education. 

THE  LECTURE  PORTION  OF  THE  SEQUENCE,  comprising 
three  hours  per  week,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  coordinator  of  the 
course.    Lectures  attempt  to  present  the  role  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher, 
and  the  school  in  the  total  curriculum.   It  is  in  the  experiences  of  the 
pupil  that  all  educational  psychology,  philosophy,  and  method  must  find 
application. 

Most  of  the  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  coordinator,  but  sev- 
eral are  given  by  other  staff  members  or  by  guest  lecturers  who  are 
specialists  in  certain  phases  of  the  work  being  studied.   In  addition, 
panels  and  symposiums  of  educators,  youth  and  civic  leaders  are  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  audio  and  visual  mediums  to  bring  to  the  student 
an  introductory  interpretation  of  society,  the  school,  and  adolescence. 

THE  COMMUNITY  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM  involves 
primarily  non- school  experiences  for  the  student.    Because  he  is  work- 
ing with  youngsters  in  settlement  houses,  neighborhood  groups,  scout 
programs,  church  groups,  and  the  like,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  he 
is  in  a  good  position  to  broaden  his  perspective  regarding  the  high 
school  pupil.   He  should  come  to  recognize  that  these  boys  and  girls 
are  not  merely  school  pupils,  but  that  they  are  members  of  a  broader 
community  and  have  wider  relationships  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  school  curriculum. 

THE  LABORATORY  ACTIVITIES  of  the  sequence  offer  the  best 
opportunity  for  direct  study  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the  schools.   In- 
volved in  these  laboratory  experiences  are  visits  to  schools  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  characteristics  and  in  varied  social  and  economic  com- 
munities.  There  is  also  considerable  direct  observation  of  pupils  in 
the  classroom.   In  addition  the  laboratory  sections  often  bring  in  stu- 
dent teachers,  recent  graduates,  experienced  teachers,  supervisors, 
administrators,  school  board  members,  officers  of  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  others  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  modern  school 
and  the  adaptations  in  curriculum  and  organization  which  must  be 
made. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  as  an  introductory  professional  se- 
quence the  Introduction  to  Secondary  School  Teaching  can  in  many 
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instances  do  little  more  than  raise  problems  and  provide  a  basic  back- 
ground for  the  student  so  that  his  later  courses  and  experiences  will 
have  greater  meaning  and  significance.   This  does  not  relieve  the  se- 
quence of  responsibility,   however,  but  rather  accentuates  it,  for  the 
value  of  many  of  the  other  experiences  in  professional  preparation 
will  be  dependent  directly  upon  the  attitudes,  the  understandings  and 
even  the  initial  skills  which  are  developed  in  the  student's  introduc- 
tory work. 


SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  ACADEMIC  MAJORS 

Donovan  A.  Johnson 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  who  major  in  academic 
fields  such  as  science,  language  arts,  social  studies,  foreign  lan- 
guages, speech  and  mathematics  take  a  course  in  special  methods  in 
their  major  field  during  their  senior  year.    This  course  is  taken  dur- 
ing each  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  senior  year  and  carries  a  total 
of  five  quarter  hours  of  credit.    The  class  meets  for  two  hours  on  two 
days  of  each  week  during  the  fall  quarter  and  two  hours  each  week  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  quarters.   The  instructors  of  this  course 
are  generally  permanent  staff  members  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
High  School  who  are  currently  teaching  secondary  classes  in  the  field 
of  the  academic  major.    This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the 
instructor  to  observe  how  the  student  applies  what  he  learns  in  the 
methods  class  to  his  student  teaching  situation  and  keeps  the  instruc- 
tor in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  secondary  school  class- 
room. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  this  methods  course  is  to  present 
to  the  student  the  techniques  of  teaching,  it  is  taken  concurrently  with 
student  teaching.   It  includes  a  consideration  of  such  topics  as  aims 
and  objectives,  curriculum  trends,  principles  of  learning  applied  to 
the  field,  techniques  of  teaching  specific  topics  or  areas  of  the  field, 
materials  of  instruction,  and  problems  of  evaluation.   In  order  that 
this  course  may  be  in  harmony  with  curriculum  trends  in  secondary 
schools,  a  variety  of  procedures  and  materials  are  used.   To  be  con- 
sistent with  accepted  principles  of  learning,  it  seems  imperative  that 
this  course  be  taught  in  a  manner  that  will  illustrate  good  teaching. 
This  means  participation  of  the  students  in  a  variety  of  activities  and 
projects  such  as  class  reports,  committee  work,  excursions,  field 
work,  demonstrations,  or  laboratory  work  instead  of  the  lecture  meth- 
od as  is  typically  found  in  most  college  classrooms. 

To  vitalize  the  problems  of  learning  in  a  given  field,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  methods  class  are  placed  in  a  learning  situation  similar 
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to  that  which  their  students  will  face.    For  example,  the  mathematics 
majors  will  be  given  the  problem  of  learning  a  new  number  system. 
This  new  number  system  will  illustrate  realistically  the  difficulties 
faced  in  learning  the  meaning  of  new  symbols  and  transfering  knowl- 
edge about  processes  to  a  strange  situation.    Similarly  the  foreign 
language  majors  will  learn  a  new  language  and  the  science  majors  a 
new  field  of  science.    This  learning  situation  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
dramatically  problems  of  motivation  and  problems  of  individual  differ- 
ences.  It  can  also  be  a  base  for  illustration  of  the  place  of  objectives, 
the  evaluation  of  learning  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 

One  of  the  major  trends  in  secondary  schools  is  the  recognition 
of  and  provision  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  pupils.   In 
the  methods  class  a  variety  of  activities  are  arranged  to  show  the  stu- 
dent teacher  how  to  discover  these  needs,  how  to  build  interests  and 
then  to  provide  for  them  in  the  classroom.   One  of  the  first  class  proj- 
ects is  to  have  the  students  of  all  the  methods  classes  meet  with  the 
laboratory  school  counselor  two  hours.   During  these  sessions  the 
counselor  describes  the  counseling  program  of  the  school,  the  nature 
of  the  school  population,  the  testing  program  and  the  information  avail- 
able for  each  pupil  in  the  school  files.    The  student  teacher  is  then 
supplied  with  a  summary  of  information  for  the  pupils  he  will  teach. 
Sometimes  he  will  make  a  case  study  of  a  pupil  in  his  class  who  seems 
especially  to  need  individual  attention. 

The  information  about  the  ability,  needs,  and  background  of  in- 
dividual pupils  provides  a  setting  for  a  consideration  of  problems  of 
individual  differences  and  evaluation.   This  study  of  evaluation  involves 
not  only  the  construction,  use  and  analysis  of  tests,  but  also  the  prob- 
lem of  marking  pupil  progress.    These  pupil  progress  reports  are 
concerned  with  attitudes  and  appreciations  as  well  as  academic 
achievement.   In  this  area,  progress  related  to  ability  to  achieve  is 
emphasized  rather  than  the  mastery  of  a  specific  body  of  knowledge. 

A  consideration  of  curriculum  problems  brings  into  focus  the 
needs  of  pupils  as  well  as  the  needs  of  an  adult  democratic  society. 
These  needs  lead  to  a  formulation  of  the  aims  and  objectives  for  each 
subject  area  which  in  turn  are  used  as  criteria  for  determining  the 
content  and  organization  of  the  curriculum.   Principles  of  learning  ap- 
plied to  the  specific  area  not  only  suggest  more  effective  organization 
of  the  curriculum  and  materials  of  instruction,  but  also  furnish  a  base 
for  determining  appropriate  techniques  of  teaching. 

High  schools  today  are  using  an  ever  increasing  number  of  in- 
structional materials.   In  order  to  provide  the  student  teacher  with  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  and  place  of  these  learning  materials, 
a  variety  of  activities  are  pursued.   Projected  materials  such  as 
films,  filmstrips,  slides,  and  opaque  projections  are  shown  to  the 
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class  as  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  audio -visual  aids  as  well  as  for 
a  consideration  of  their  proper  use.    These  materials  may  be  in  the 
major  area  such  as  the  filmstrip,  "History  of  Measures/  or  on  a  pro- 
fessional topic  such  as,  "Motivating  the  Class."    During  laboratory 
periods  the  class  members  learn  to  make  slides,  exhibits,  bulletin 
board  displays,  models,  as  well  as  how  to  operate  machines  such  as 
the  movie  projector  or  the  ditto  duplicator.   Other  class  periods  are 
devoted  to  a  study  of  pamphlets,  tapes,  records,  charts,  free  and  in- 
expensive materials,  textbooks,  library  books,  and  the  like.    The  use 
of  other  classroom  supplies,  such  as  laboratory  equipment,  models, 
reference  books,  and  project  materials,  that  transform  the  class- 
room into  a  place  for  learning  activities  rather  than  a  lecture  room, 
is  planned.   This  planning  illustrates  concretely  the  place  of  activities 
and  teacher -pupil  planning  in  stimulating  learning. 

Another  trend  in  the  secondary  curriculum  today  is  that  of  a 
wider  and  more  functional  use  of  community  resources.    Students  are 
given  experiences  in  this  area  by  opportunities  to  plan  and  participate 
in  excursions  to  industrial  plants,  political  rallies,  or  community  pro- 
grams.  Professional  interests  are  stimulated  by  active  participation 
in  professional  conferences.   Each  student  is  also  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  PTA  meetings,  athletic  events,  assemblies,  clubs,  home 
rooms  and  other  school  functions  in  order  to  get  a  broad  picture  of 
the  total  school  situation.   This,  too,  reflects  a  dominant  movement  in 
high  schools  today. 

The  evaluation  of  student  achievement  in  this  course  cannot  ade- 
quately be  done  by  an  objective  test.   It  must  also  include  an  appraisal 
of  such  items  as  the  teaching  materials  developed,  the  quality  of  par- 
ticipation in  class  activities,  the  understanding  of  professional  prob- 
lems and  teaching  competency  shown  in  class  demonstrations. 


LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  AND  STUDENT  TEACHING 
Paul  R,  Grim 

Programs  of  laboratory  experiences  prior  to  student  teaching 
have  been  described  in  several  of  the  sections  above  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  special  methods  classes.    In 
summary  it  may  be  said  that  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  as  well  as  in  all  special  fields,  considerable  laboratory  experi- 
ences are  provided  with  children  and  youth  in  off-campus  situations. 
Most  of  these  involve  work  with  children  and  youth  in  social  agencies 
or  in  organized  character-building  groups. 

The  elementary  student  teaching  program  has  been  presented 
above  in  connection  with  the  total  elementary  program.    The  academic 
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secondary  program  of  student  teaching  has  been  referred  to  in  several 
previous  sections  indicating  that  much  of  this  program  is  carried  out 
at  University  High  School.   In  certain  academic  areas  such  as  mathe- 
matics, natural  science  and  modern  languages,  all  of  the  student  teach- 
ing is  presently  done  at  University  High  School.   Social  studies,  lan- 
guage arts  and  core  curriculum  programs  utilize  both  University  High 
School  and  city  and  suburban  public  schools. 

The  pattern  of  secondary  student  teaching  at  University  High 
School  is  an  extensive  one,  extending  through  the  entire  senior  year 
concurrently  with  special  methods.   Students  typically  work  with  a 
given  class  one  period  a  day  each  quarter  and  receive  an  assignment 
on  a  different  grade  level  each  of  the  three  quarters.   Some  students 
spend  two  or  more  periods  each  day  at  University  High  School,  al- 
though this  is  not  required. 

One  of  the  strengths  in  the  student  teaching  program  lies  in  the 
initial  and  continuous  selection  of  candidates  throughout  the  three- 
quarter  sequence.  The  Director  of  Student  Personnel  cooperates 
closely  with  the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences  and  the  profes- 
sional Junior  Sequence  Coordinators  in  initial  selection.   A  student 
teaching  screening  committee  considers  a  large  number  of  problem 
cases  and  some  selection  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of  personality  and 
professional  attitude.   The  operation  of  this  program  has  been  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  published  article.1  In  addition  to  this  initial  selec- 
tion, there  is  a  rigorous  and  continuous  selection  throughout  each  of 
the  three  quarter  programs.   Each  year  a  number  of  students  are  elim- 
inated, guided  into  other  careers,  or  given  individualized  assignments. 

The  three-quarter  sequence  affords  opportunities  for  observing 
growth  in  teaching  competency  throughout  the  entire  year.   A  third 
strength  of  the  program  has  been  indicated  in  other  sections  in  which 
the  students7  orientation  to  the  schools  personnel  program  was  de- 
scribed.  Another  characteristic  of  the  program  is  the  availability  of 
an  outstanding  staff  at  University  High  School  of  well  trained,  experi- 
enced, and  enthusiastic  young  people.   All  permanent  department  heads, 
for  example,  have  completed  their  doctorates  and  have  tenure  and  rank 
in  the  College.   Creative  teaching  representing  modern  trends  in  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  is  observed  by  the  students  throughout  their 
program.   Another  strong  feature  previously  mentioned  is  that  each 
student  takes  concurrently  with  his  student  teaching,  instruction  in  the 
special  methods  of  his  respective  broad  major  area. 

Student  teaching  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  physical  education, 
agriculture,  health  education,  business  and  distributive  education, 


1.  Paul  R.  Grim  and  William  H.  Edson,  "Continuous  Selection  in  a  Pro- 
gram of  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,*1  Education,  72:  325- 
331,  January,  1952. 
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varies  considerably  both  from  the  secondary  academic  program  and 
between  the  special  departments.   The  programs  for  agricultural 
education  majors  and  home  economics  majors  provide  several  weeks 
of  intensive  full-time  student  teaching  in  a  selected  out- state  town  or 
small  city.   Students  in  these  programs  live  and  participate  actively 
in  their  local  communities  throughout  this  program.   Students  in  other 
special  fields  typically  receive  one  or  more  quarters'  work  at  Uni- 
versity High  School  and  the  remaining  two  quarters  in  Twin  Cities  and 
suburban  schools.  Most  of  the  special  fields  provide  experiences  in 
elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school  areas.   Li  some  of  these 
fields  the  student  teacher  may  work  a  half  day  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  or  in  two-hour  blocks  daily.   These  programs  attempt  to  recog- 
nize the  public  school  trend  toward  relating  the  curricular  and  activi- 
ties program,  as  well  as  providing  time  to  study  individual  pupils  in  a 
variety  of  learning  situations. 

Contractual  agreements  are  made  with  all  participating  public 
schools  which  provide  for  cooperative  selection  and  orientation  of  su- 
pervising teachers.   Supervision  is  provided  from  the  regular  college 
staff  in  all  areas;  frequently,  as  in  industrial  education  and  physical 
education,  all  regular  members  of  the  department  supervise  student 
teachers.  Individual  and  group  conferences  are  held  regularly. 

In  the  core  program,  language  arts,  and  social  studies,  begin- 
nings have  been  made  to  provide  some  student  teaching  experiences  in 
public  schools  off-campus.  In  the  social  studies,  for  example,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  students  work  at  least  one  quarter  in  a  Twin  Cities  or 
suburban  school,  together  with  other  quarters  at  University  High.   In 
language  arts,  it  was  not  possible  to  schedule  all  student  teachers  for 
an  experience  in  the  public  schools.   Students  in  these  three  major 
fields  who  teach  in  the  public  schools  spend  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
daily  in  the  school.   They  regularly  teach  one  class  and  spend  the  re- 
maining time  studying  the  guidance  program,  library,  home  room,  and 
activities  and  other  school  features.   Some  student  teachers  spend 
half  a  day  in  their  off-campus  assignment. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  establish  policies  and  tentative  pro- 
grams which  will  utilize  the  strengths  of  University  High  School  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  public  school  teaching  in  the  secondary  aca- 
demic program.   Final  policies  are  not  yet  determined  but  there  is 
strong  indication  that  the  future  secondary  pattern  will  always  include 
student  teaching  in  University  High  School,  selected  Twin  Cities  and 
suburban  schools,  and  selected  small  high  schools  state-wide.   Strong 
feelings  have  been  expressed  by  staff  members  in  all  departments 
that  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  some  full-time  student  teaching. 
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THE  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Dora  V.  Smith 
Professor  of  Education 

As  high  school  subject  fields  broaden  in  scope  and  become  more 
functional  in  character,  there  is  increased  need  for  inter-depart- 
mental cooperation  in  the  training  of  teachers.    Elements  of  reading 
and  literature,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening,  for  example,  are  be- 
ing combined  into  a  single  program  known  variously  as  COMMUNI- 
CATION or  the  LANGUAGE  ARTS.    Literature  and  composition  at  the 
college  level  are  commonly  taught  in  departments  of  English;  speech 
and  listening  in  departments  of  speech.   To  these  must  now  be  added, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,1  an  understanding  of 
mass  communication  in  the  modern  world  and  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  radio,  television,  motion  picture,  newspaper,  and  magazine.   Such 
media  have  been  the  common  concern  of  departments  of  speech  and 
journalism. 

The  forthcoming  GUIDE  TO  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  for  second- 
ary schools  in  Minnesota  groups  the  program  into  integrated  units  of 
instruction,  including  reading  and  literature,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening,  except  for  special  electives  in  speech  and  journalism  for 
those  who  wish  additional  training  in  these  fields.  It  is  inevitable  that 
some  teachers  in  this  area  will  also  coach  the  school  plays,  supervise 
the  school  paper,  or  run  the  library  in  very  small  schools.   Some  may 
have  to  do  all  three. 

In  anticipation  of  the  trend  toward  broader  programs,  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  set  up  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  teacher  education  in  the  Language  Arts,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments  of  English,  speech,  journalism,  ami 
education,  the  latter  represented  by  the  instructor  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  Language  Arts,  the  head  of  the  Language  Arts  Depart- 
ment in  University  High  School,  and  the  Director  of  Laboratory  Experi- 
ences.  Speech  was  represented  by  both  general  speech  and  theater 
arts,  and  English  by  literature,  linguistics,  and  the  freshman  program 
in  communication. 

The  so-called  Language  Arts  major  combines  both  a  major  and 
a  minor  thus  avoiding  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  credits  taken  in 
speech  or  English.    Students  may  choose  a  core  of  courses  (34  to  36 
quarter  credits)  in  either  English  or  speech  with  a  secondary 


1.  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum,  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English.    The  English  Language  Arts.    New  York;  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1952. 
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concentration  (23  credits)  in  the  other  field.    In  addition,  each  student 
must  take  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  in  journalism  or  library  science. 
At  the  request  of  the  committee  the  School  of  Journalism  instituted  a 
new  course  to  be  required  of  all  Language  Arts  majors,  called  MASS 
COMMUNICATION  AND  THE  NEWS,  and  the  English  department  a 
three  credit  (instead  of  a  six  credit)  course  in  Shakespeare  as  a  part 
of  the  English  minor  for  those  with  a  major  concentration  in  speech. 
Adolescent  Literature  appears  in  the  professional  requirements. 

Each  academic  department  has  an  adviser  for  Education  stu- 
dents, recommended  by  his  department  and  appointed  by  the  Dean  of 
Education.   This  adviser  attends  faculty  meetings  in  both  the  Arts  Col- 
lege and  the  College  of  Education  and  is  a  member  of  every  committee 
concerned  with  the  work  of  majors  in  his  field. 

The  College  of  Education  has  always  held  that  the  education  of 
teachers  is  a  co-operative  venture  among  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  academic  departments  of  the  university,  and  the  College 
of  Education.   In  1938,  Dean  Melvin  Haggerty  included  in  the  College 
of  Education  budget  an  item  covering  an  annual  series  of  "subject- 
matter"  conferences  to  be  held  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  Arts  College,  and  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion.  These  are  now  in  their  sixteenth  year  of  successful  operation. 
At  the  Language  Arts  Conference  one  session  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Department  always  deals  with  problems  of  small  schools. 
Two  sessions  present  speakers  of  literary  or  academic  interest,  and 
two  deal  with  curriculum  and  methods  at  both  college  and  high  school 
levels.   The  planning  committee  represents  all  state  and  Twin  City 
associations  of  teachers  of  English,  speech,  and  journalism,  together 
with  librarians,  and  the  corresponding  academic  and  Education  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Communication  in  the 
English  Department,  Dean  Russell  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  General  Studies  in  the  Arts  College  organized  in  1945  the  Twin 
Cities  Committee  on  Communication,  composed  of  teachers  of  English, 
speech,  and  journalism  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  two  high 
school  administrators,  three  members  of  the  University  English  De- 
partment, one  from  speech,  and  one  from  journalism.    Education  was 
represented  by  the  instructor  in  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Language 
Arts  and  the  head  of  the  Language  Arts  Department  in  University  High 
School.    Dean  Cooper  remained  chairman  of  the  group,  whose  primary 
function  as  stated  in  the  invitation  to  the  first  week-end  conference  at 
a  nearby  summer  resort  was  "to  promote  better  understanding  among 
the  various  levels  of  instruction  in  order  to  articulate  and  harmonize 
the  work  in  speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading.   As  a  result  of 
these  deliberations  it  is  hoped  that  'Mary  Jones'  will  be  less  frustrated 
and  confused  as  she  passes  from  one  school  system  to  another,  but 
rather  will  have  a  sense  of  continuity  and  growth." 
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For  five  years  the  group  met  quarterly  to  consider  the  place  of 
communication  in  the  modern  world,  to  study  successful  practices  in 
university  and  high  school  classes,  to  consider  both  functional  and 
logical  approaches  to  learning,  and  to  discover  teaching  resources 
within  the  community.    The  committee  gave  up  early  the  hope  of  de- 
fining teaching  responsibilities  at  each  level  of  instruction  and  turned 
its  attention  to  identifying  improvement  or  plotting  progress  toward 
desired  goals.    At  one  meeting  everyone  present  graded  a  set  of  three 
themes.   Some  high  school  teachers  rated  them  lower  than  some  col- 
lege instructors.   Members  who  thought  themselves  poles  apart  set 
the  same  values  upon  a  single  theme.   Problems  of  reading  were  at- 
tacked in  a  similar  manner,  progressive  levels  of  accomplishment 
being  defined.   During  the  last  of  its  five  years  of  service,  the  com- 
mittee prepared  for  teachers  throughout  the  Twin  Cities  a  series  of 
lectures  by  notable  authorities  in  mass  media  of  communication. 
Nothing  has  done  more  to  increase  the  feeling  of  a  common  effort 
toward  a  common  goal  between  high  school  and  college  teachers  and 
among  related  departments  in  the  University. 

It  was  natural  that  in  1947  when  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  setting  up  a  committee  to  prepare  a  new  guide  for  the  Lan- 
guage Arts  in  Minnesota  high  schools,  it  should  select  teachers  from 
all  areas  of  communication  and  should  give  them  as  consultants  mem- 
bers from  the  University  and  teachers*  college  departments  of  Eng- 
lish, speech,  journalism,  and  education,  together  with  the  head  of 
state  school  libraries.   It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  from  these  con- 
sultants should  come  the  request  for  a  committee  to  develop  within 
the  College  of  Education  a  teacher  training  major  in  the  broad  field 
of  the  Language  Arts. 

The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  give  the  College  of 
Education  final  authority  for  all  decisions  concerning  both  the  profes- 
sional and  academic  education  of  teachers.    For  example,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  student  majoring  in  English  in  the  Arts  College  to  graduate 
without  a  course  in  American  literature,  linguistics,  speech,  or  ad- 
vanced composition.   Majors  in  English  in  the  College  of  Education 
have  for  many  years  been  required  to  take  all  four,  in  Arts  College 
classes  in  competition  with  Arts  College  students.    Since  functional 
majors  already  existed  in  the  College  of  Education,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  combine  forces  in  all  fields  of  the  Language  Arts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  high  school  teachers  under  the  new  state  program.1 


1.  Similar  programs  are  in  operation  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  the 
State  University  of  Utah,  and  elsewhere. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

Emma  Birkmaier 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

The  modern  language  department  of  the  College  provides  for 
four  types  of  student  teachers.   These  include  the  major,  the  minor  at 
the  secondary  level,  the  minor  at  the  elementary  level,  and  the  foreign 
student  who  wishes  to  improve  his  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language  in  his  native  country. 

The  overall  view  of  the  kinds  of  activities  in  special  methods 
classes  has  been  presented  in  the  section  on  special  methods  in  aca- 
demic fields.   The  following  will  be  concerned  exclusively  with  ways 
of  preparing  the  student  teacher  for  the  unique  problems  of  foreign 
language  teaching  in  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

The  prospective  modern  language  teacher  enters  the  student 
teaching  situation  fairly  well-equipped  in  his  field.    He  has  attained  a 
fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  one  or  more 
of  the  modern  languages,  and  he  generally  knows  the  literature,  cul- 
ture, history,  economics,  government  of  the  foreign  country.    If  he 
does  not,  he  soon  finds  himself  forced  to  fill  in  this  gap,  since  the  na- 
ture of  the  foreign  language  courses  stressing  area  and  civilization 
study  in  University  High  School  demands  this  training.    The  student 
teacher  also  has  considerable  knowledge  of  the  field  of  education  and 
its  problems  together  with  a  fair  degree  of  practice  in  working  with 
young  people.   It  is  the  purpose  of  the  modern  language  department, 
then,  to  develop  with  the  student  teacher  a  comprehensive  plan  of  ac- 
tion in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Throughout  an  entire  year,  the  student  teacher  attends  the  spe- 
cial methods  class  and  at  the  same  time  works  in  a  six  year  labora- 
tory high  school  with  an  average  enrollment  of  380  students.   Here  he 
finds  four  years  each  of  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Russian,  and 
an  introductory  language  course  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels. 
Students  start  their  intensive  language  study  at  the  ninth  grade  level 
and  elect  a  language,  not  because  of  college  requirements,  but  be- 
cause of  a  curiosity  and  interest  in  other  peoples.   The  faculty  and 
student  body  of  the  high  school  use  the  modern  language  department, 
its  faculty  and  its  students,  as  resource  people  in  the  areas  of  art, 
world  literature,  architecture,  science,  music,  and  home  economics. 
The  student  teacher  soon  realizes  that  he  is  not  only  a  special  interest 
teacher,  but  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  core  program  of  the  school. 

The  student  teacher  works  with  four  supervising  teachers,  one 
of  whom  is  also  the  co-ordinator  and  instructor  of  the  special  meth- 
ods class.  These  teachers  work  closely  with  the  modern  language 
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departments  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts  in  develop- 
ing the  latest  language  laboratory  techniques  and  evaluation  materials; 
they  are  also  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Modern  Language  Insti- 
tutes during  the  summer  sessions  of  the  University.   Some  supervis- 
ing teachers  were  members  of  the  Armed  Service  Training  Programs 
in  the  language  area,  either  as  students  or  as  instructors.   The  ob- 
jectives and  program  of  the  Armed  Services,  adjusted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  high  school  students,  have  been  accepted  by  the  faculty. 

From  the  first  day  the  student  enters  the  classroom,  he  is  nei- 
ther observer  nor  student  teacher.   He  becomes  a  full-fledged  mem- 
ber of  a  group  of  young  people,  who  with  his  assistance  and  together 
with  the  supervising  teacher  develop  materials  to  serve  their  needs 
and  objectives.   Class  discussions  and  a  questionnaire  filled  out  by 
each  language  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  bring  out  the  following 
facts  in  this  order:   a.  pupils  want  to  understand  a  foreign  language 
when  it  is  spoken;  b.  they  want  to  speak  it;  c.  they  want  to  learn  all 
they  can  about  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  lastly,  they  want  to  read  it. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  student  teacher  to  accept  these  objec- 
tives and  help  develop  a  program  accordingly,  especially  when  he  has 
been  taught  a  language  through  the  reading  method  with  emphasis 
solely  on  grammatical  analysis.   But  he  soon  realizes  that  when  the 
consumer  does  not  get  what  he  wants,  he  loses  interest  in  the  class 
and  difficulties  begin.    The  questionnaire  and  the  class  discussions 
also  bring  out  the  background  and  interests  of  each  pupil,  adding  a 
wealth  of  resource  materials  for  class  activities. 

Day  by  day  the  student  teacher  develops  into  a  guide  and  re- 
source person.   He  works  on  the  bulletin  board  with  pupils,  helps  keep 
the  classroom  beautiful  and  give  it  a  "foreign  touch.*    He  learns  how 
to  develop  a  democratic,  cooperative,  resourceful  group,  where  all 
pupils  feel  at  ease  in  trying  out  the  foreign  language,  uninhibitedly 
mimicking,  memorizing,  transmuting  the  patterns  of  speech  and  put- 
ting them  to  worthwhile,  everyday  use. 

He  assists  pupils  in  developing  dialogs,  working  out  plays,  read- 
ing letters  and  materials  with  an  entire  school,  getting  ready  for  a 
banquet,  United  Nation's  Day,  Pan  American  Day,  or  a  Christmas  pro- 
gram.  He  learns  folk  dances,  helps  students  prepare  foods  from  for- 
eign language  recipes,  learns  how  to  cooperate  with  other  members  of 
the  faculty  such  as  the  physical  education  teacher,  the  home  economics 
and  art  instructors,  and  develops  units  of  interest  and  appreciation  of 
other  peoples. 

He  soon  discovers  that  the  foreign  language  class  is  not  con- 
fined within  four  walls,  but  the  curricular  has  fused  with  the  co-cur- 
ricular  through  the  language  club,  the  assembly  program,  the  PTA 
program,  and  the  community  activity.   He  becomes  interested  in  the 
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total  curriculum  of  the  school.   Before  he  is  fully  aware  of  it,  he  is 
handling  a  group  of  young  people  with  self-assurance.   This  develop- 
ment of  the  student  teacher  is  carried  out  partly  with  a  first  year, 
partly  with  a  second  year,  partly  with  a  third-fourth  year  language 
group.   It  is  here  also  that  the  student  teacher  participates  in  develop- 
ing summer  field  trips  to  Mexico  or  to  Europe,  to  a  community  of 
decided  foreign  background  such  as  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  or  to  a 
Swiss  festival  at  New  Glarus,  Wisconsin.   If  the  student  teacher  can 
afford  to  do  so,  he  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  actual  trip. 
This  gives  him  confidence  not  only  in  the  increased  skill,  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  foreign  language,  but  also  in  dealing  with  stu- 
dents as  a  counselor  and  chaperon  in  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  group  situations. 

The  experiences  of  the  student  teachers  in  teaching  situations 
are  the  source  materials  for  the  special  methods  class.    The  latest 
research,  experimental  data  on  second  language  learning,  and  histor- 
ical surveys  are  used  to  reinforce  the  experiences  they  are  having  in 
classrooms.   The  class  is  organized  as  a  learning  laboratory  in  one 
of  the  language  classrooms.   Here,  and  in  the  space  housing  the  of- 
fices of  the  language  teachers,  files  and  open  bookshelves  are  filled 
with  the  latest  curricular  materials,  foreign  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  slides,  filmstrips,  tapes,  records  and  catalogs.   With  the 
assistance  of  the  audio-visual  director  of  the  laboratory  school  the 
student  teachers  are  taught  how  to  operate  the  mechanical  apparati 
used  in  the  classroom. 

The  four  supervising  teachers  are  also  cooperating  members 
in  this  learning  laboratory,  attend  the  sessions  and  the  evening  "prac- 
ticums."   At  the  general  sessions  the  problems  of  teaching  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  entire  group.   At  other  sessions  the  group  is  divided 
into  particular  language  groups,  and  on  a  tutorial  basis,  explores  re- 
source materials  and  study  textbooks  published  in  America  and  in  the 
foreign  countries.   They  also  develop  annotated  booklists,  make  tape 
recordings  using  foreign  students  as  speakers,  develop  running  com- 
mentaries in  the  foreign  language  for  film  strips  and  short  films, 
make  transcriptions  of  foreign  film  dialogs  for  use  in  the  classroom, 
and  develop  oral  and  aural  comprehension  tests  and  evaluation  mate- 
rials of  various  types.   The  student  teacher  studies  carefully  the  cu- 
mulative folders  of  the  pupils  with  whom  he  is  working  in  the  class- 
room and  discusses  these  with  his  critic  teacher. 

Such  an  informal,  flexible  arrangement  caters  to  widely  differ- 
ent student  needs.   It  puts  to  practical  use  techniques  and  modes  of 
behavior  which  the  student  teacher  in  turn  should  use  in  his  teaching 
situation.   The  students  study  the  backgrounds  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  class  and  contribute  what  they  can  of  their  own  cultural  heritage. 
It  is  often  a  revelation  to  a  student  teacher  that  he  himself  has  a 
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wealth  of  cultural  heritage  which  otherwise  might  have  been  a  hidden 
resource  for  his  classes.   Student  teachers  make  careful  study  of  the 
foreign  background  of  the  St.  Paul  -  Minneapolis  community  to  incor- 
porate this  wealth  of  material  into  the  curriculum  of  the  language 
student. 

This  program  provides  for  group  planning,  teacher-pupil  plan- 
ning, individual  differences,  and  demonstrates  the  use  of  group  pro- 
cess techniques.   The  instructor  of  the  special  methods  class  devotes 
a  number  of  sessions  to  the  teaching  of  an  entirely  new  lenguage  to 
the  group,  which  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value.    The  student's 
familiarity  with  the  language  he  is  to  teach  often  makes  him  lose  sight 
of  the  intricacies  of  second  language  learning.   When  he  himself  goes 
through  this  new  experience,  he  begins  to  understand  the  difficulties 
the  beginner  encounters.   The  language  is  further  used  to  illustrate 
and  demonstrate  techniques  and  ways  of  teaching  songs,  patterns  of 
speech,  cultural  materials,  etc. 

Several  times  a  quarter  student  teachers  go  out  in  groups  to  ob- 
serve foreign  language  classes  in  some  of  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  and  the  adult  education  classes  in  English  for  foreigners 
in  the  Twin  Cities.   Evening  practicums  follow  such  observations  with 
teachers  whose  classes  were  observed  attending  and  discussing  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.   Minors  in  a  foreign  language,  who  go 
into  the  elementary  field,  are  given  the  opportunity  to  teach  a  few 
classes  and  observe  extensively  at  these  schools.    Student  teachers 
study  the  foreign  language  curricula  and  courses  of  study  of  the  state 
departments  of  education  in  our  Southwest.  Much  of  this  work  is 
carried  out  in  small  group  situations,  but  all  student  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  problems  and  be  able  to  use  techniques 
adapted  at  all  levels  of  language  learning  -  elementary,  secondary, 
adult. 

The  student  teacher  in  foreign  languages  must  realize  that  rare- 
ly will  he  walk  into  a  full  time  foreign  language  position.    Most  fre- 
quently he  will  teach  three  or  four  classes  of  another  subject  matter 
field  and  only  one  or  two  classes  of  the  foreign  language.   To  prepare 
him  for  this  situation,  he  observes  two  or  three  hours  a  week  in  his 
minor  field,  and  if  possible,  also  takes  a  special  methods  course  in 
his  minor. 

There  has  always  been  an  active  cooperation  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage department  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts  with 
the  modern  language  teacher  training  department  in  the  College  of 
Education.   Student  teachers,  for  instance,  in  Spanish,  if  financially 
possible,  are  encouraged  to  attend  Mexico  City  College  during  the 
winter  quarter  of  their  student  teaching.   Provision  is  made  for  the 
transfer  of  credit  by  special  examination  and  the  student  teaching 
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load  Is  increased  in  the  spring  quarter.    This  has  been  of  great  benefit 
for  those  who  have  been  participants. 

Looking  forward  to  the  immediate  future  and  its  needs,  a  pro- 
gram of  work  is  being  developed  for  the  training  of  prospective  teach- 
ers of  Russian  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.    Several  pio- 
neer student  teachers  in  Russian  have  been  graduated  and  have  gone 
out  to  teach  for  the  Armed  Service  Forces  and  in  a  few  of  the  junior 
colleges.    Educators  and  administrators  are  becoming  conscious  of 
the  need  of  a  future  potential  in  the  Russian  area  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  will  be  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  in  educating  teachers 
in  this  area. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Ella  J.  Rose 
Professor  of  Home  Economics  Education 

The  home  economics  education  program  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  includes  the  four-year  curriculum  for  the  pre-service 
preparation  of  home  economics  teachers  for  the  secondary  school,  the 
graduate  program  for  preparation  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education,  the  in-service  teacher  education  program,  and  a  research 
program.  All  of  these  programs  require  continuous,  careful  study  of 
trends  in  educational  philosophy,  psychology,  and  curriculum  change, 
and  of  the  needs  of  families,  schools,  and  communities  in  the  state. 

The  home  economics  education  staff  believes  that  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  and  communities  of  the  state. 
Through  such  contacts,  staff  members  can  be  aware  of  changes  taking 
place  in  the  schools  and  communities  into  which  the  future  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  will  go.   First-hand  information  is  obtained:    1.  from 
visits  to  typical  schools;  2.  from  follow-up  visits  to  University  gradu- 
ates teaching  for  the  first  year;  3.  from  conferences  with  teachers, 
and  4.  from  research  studies.1 


1.  Arny,  Clara  Brown,  The  Effectiveness  of  the  High  School  Program 
in  Home  EC onomic s .    A  report  of  a  five  year  study  of  twenty  Min- 
nesota schools.    Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1952; 
Ella  J.  Rose,  A  Study  of  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Home  Economics  Education  Curriculum.    Minneapolis,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, 1951;  Roxana  R.  Ford,  "A  Study  of  Opinion  Concerning  the 
Program  of  Adult  Homemaking  Education  in  Minnesota."    Minnesota 
Journal  of  Education,  31:     May,  1951;  Roxana  R.  Ford,  "A  Compar- 
ison  of  Three  Methods  of  Discovering  Community  Needs  for  Adult 
Classes  in  Homemaking. "    (In  progress);  Mary  M.  Laxson,  "Factors 
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The  teacher  education  program  begins  when  graduates  of  high 
schools  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  their  classes  are  recommended 
by  their  superintendents  and  are  admitted  to  the  pre-professional  cur- 
riculum in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,   At  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  students  with  a  C  average  in  all  their 
work  and  a  C+  average  in  the  major,  with  acceptable  standards  for 
health,  speech,  and  personal  qualities,  register  jointly  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Thereafter  they  follow  the  professional  curriculum  for  home  econom- 
ics teachers. 

Each  student  has  an  adviser  in  the  home  economics  education 
staff.    The  adviser  helps  the  student  with  her  program  and  with  her 
personal,  social  and  professional  problems.    She  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  College  of  Education  Student  Personnel  Office,  and  when  de- 
sirable, the  student  is  referred  to  other  counseling  services  in  the 
University. 

The  major  includes  courses  in  foods,  nutrition,  clothing,  textiles, 
related  art,  home  management,  home  equipment,  child  development 
and  family  relationships.    In  addition  to  the  major,  the  home  economics 
teaching  curriculum  includes  basic  courses  in  English,  physical,  bio- 
logical and  social  science,  physical  education  and  health.   The  equiva- 
lent of  one  quarter's  work  is  provided  for  free  electives.   Profession- 
al courses  include  a  study  of  psychology  and  educational  psychology, 
high  school  organization  and  curriculum,  materials  and  equipment  for 
instruction,  techniques  of  teaching,  procedures  for  evaluation  of  learn- 
ing, professional  relationships  and  philosophy  of  education. 

Professional  courses  in  home  economics  education  are  designed 
to  help  the  student  develop  an  understanding  of  individual  pupils,  fami- 
lies and  communities  in  situations  similar  to  those  in  which  she  will 
later  teach;  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  home  economics  education;  to 
achieve  a  working  knowledge  of  instructional  materials;  to  develop 
skill  in  the  organization  of  units  in  relation  to  the  student's  present 
and  future  family  responsibilities;  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  an  attractive  and  efficient  learning  environment;  and  to 
understand  newer  techniques  of  teaching  and  evaluation. 

Through  observation,  discussion  and  group  work  in  the  profes- 
sional courses,  students  get  some  understanding  of  the  public  school 
trend  toward  education  for  the  improvement  of  human  relations.   Stu- 
dent-teacher planning  and  committee  work  also  give  the  prospective 
teachers  the  feel  of  cooperative  action  which  may  carry  over  into 

1.  (Footnote  continued) 

Affecting  the  Satisfactions  of  First  Year  Home  Economics  Teach- 
ers** (unpublished  paper). 
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participation  in  curriculum  development  programs  during  their  future 
teaching. 

Student  teaching  experiences  for  prospective  home  economics 
teachers  are  provided  in  two  quarters  parallel  with  courses  in  meth- 
ods, evaluation  and  adult  education  in  home  economics.    This  plan 
provides  opportunity  for  the  student  working  in  actual  school  situa- 
tions to  see  relationships  between  the  teacher's  problems  and  basic 
principles  of  learning  and  teaching.    For  example:   following  a  study 
of  sociometric  techniques  for  grouping  high  school  pupils,  student 
teachers  use  this  technique  in  a  secondary  school  to  group  pupils  for 
meal  preparation  or  committee  work,  and  report  progress  and  prob- 
lems to  the  methods  class  for  further  discussion.    Likewise  role  play- 
ing may  be  used  in  both  the  home  economics  education  courses  and 
in  student  teaching  situations;   Instruments  of  evaluation  prepared  in 
the  class  in  Evaluation  are  also  used  in  student  teaching. 

Student  teaching  situations  are  chosen  which  are  typical  of  the 
home  economics  teacher's  job.   She  deals  with  people  of  varying  ages 
in  the  home,  school  and  community.   Participation  in  a  nursery  school 
for  forty  hours  helps  the  student  teacher  understand  the  behavior 
characteristics  of  the  pre-school  child  as  a  basis  for  child  develop- 
ment units  in  her  secondary  school  classes.   Observation,  participa- 
tion and  full  time  teaching  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  classes  in 
campus  and  off -campus  schools  help  her  to  appreciate  the  differences 
in  individual  students  as  well  as  to  see  differences  in  curriculums  and 
teaching  techniques.   Since  the  home  economics  program  places  em- 
phasis on  continuing  learning  for  adults,  the  student  has  a  special 
professional  course  in  this  area  and  student  teaching  experiences 
with  adults. 

The  senior  home  economics  education  student  spends  one  month 
full  time  in  a  secondary  school  in  a  community  typical  of  the  one  in 
which  she  may  later  teach.   This  student  teaching  center  is  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  factors:   interest  of  the  administrator  in 
teacher  education;  the  quality  of  the  curriculum  which  includes  all 
phases  of  home  economics  for  boys  and  girls  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school;  a  program  for  home  experience;  a  home  economics  pro- 
gram for  adults;  and  competence  and  interest  of  the  home  economics 
teacher.    Student  teaching  centers  are  chosen  within  a  hundred  mile 
radius  of  the  University  to  enable  the  home  economics  education  staff 
to  visit  each  student  teacher  and  the  supervising  teachers  to  come  to 
the  campus  for  conferences. 

The  off-campus  experience  gives  the  student  teacher  an  under- 
standing of  a  community,  a  school,  a  homemaking  department  and 
their  educational  interrelationships.    Freed  from  other  campus  re- 
sponsibilities, she  enters  into  the  whole  school  program,  observing, 
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participating  and  carrying  full  responsibility  for  home  visiting,  class- 
room activities,  extra  curricular  programs  (Future  Homemakers  of 
America)  and  community  activities.   In  some  situations  opportunity 
is  given  for  the  student  to  observe  and  participate  in  curriculum  re- 
vision programs.    Students  returning  to  the  campus  for  a  week's  sum- 
mary and  further  study  report  the  off-campus  student  teaching  as  one 
of  their  most  valuable  learning  experiences.    They  give  high  priority 
to  the  opportunities  for  studying  students,  their  characteristics  at 
different  age  levels,  their  home  backgrounds,  special  abilities  and  in- 
terests. 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined  for  the  preparation  of  new 
teachers,  the  home  economics  education  staff  cooperates  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  promoting  desirable  curriculum 
change.   First,  staff  members  cooperate  with  state  committees  in  the 
preparation  of  curriculum  guides,  and  second,  they  provide  in-service 
education  through  conferences  and  workshops  on  and  off  campus. 
Summer  workshops  for  teachers  deal  with  new  curriculum  materials; 
regional  workshops  deal  with  problems  of  teaching  home  economics 
to  adults;  and  annual  state  conferences  are  concerned  with  curriculum 
changes  in  the  direction  of  a  family-centered  program. 

There  are  many  problems  in  teacher  education  for  curriculum 
change.   One  of  the  major  problems  is  the  rapid  turnover  of  home 
economics  teachers,  which  hinders  continuity  in  the  program  and 
creates  a  demand  not  only  for  a  greater  number  of  new  teachers  but 
also  for  teachers  well  enough  prepared  to  make  a  satisfactory  contri- 
bution in  the  first  year.   Among  other  problems  faced  are  those  of 
providing  experiences  enabling  prospective  teachers  to  develop  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  core  curriculum,  the  common  learnings 
and  the  life  adjustment  programs,  and  of  the  teacher's  place  in  such 
programs.   Home  economics  should  make  a  valuable  contribution  in 
the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women.   Because  there  are 
relatively  few  places  where  complete  programs  of  this  kind  are  de- 
veloped, it  is  difficult  to  provide  experiences  for  student  teachers  to 
work  with  classes  of  boys  or  men. 

One  may  summarize  the  goals  in  home  economics  education  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  as  follows:  first,  to  make  studies  of  the 
needs  of  families,  schools  and  communities  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
changing  conditions;  and  second,  to  reconstruct  continuously  the  teach- 
er education  program  resulting  from  an  evaluation  of  the  competence 
of  graduates  in  helping  meet  these  changing  needs. 


Chapter  IX 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  AT  ONEONTA 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

James  A.  Frost1 
Dean  of  the  College 

As  one  of  eleven  teacher-preparing  institutions  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity system,  the  Teachers  College  at  Oneonta  has  as  its  purpose  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
includes  the  following:  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools,  the  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers  for  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  the  improvement  of  teaching  through  in-service 
and  graduate  programs.   Because  of  space  limitations,  this  article 
will  be  concerned  with  the  undergraduate  program  for  preparing  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.    The  reader  should  know  that,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  the  elements  described  herein  apply  to  other  phases  of  the 
program. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  program  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  faculty  of  the  institution  views  the  total  experiences  of  a  stu- 
dent over  a  four-year  period  as  the  program  for  preparing  teachers. 
This  common  concern  for  the  turning  out  of  college  graduates  who  will 
be  a  real  credit  to  the  profession  not  only  because  they  are  good  teach- 
ers, but  also  because  they  are  informed  citizens  trained  for  a  role  of 
leadership  in  their  home  communities,  expresses  itself  in  the  team 
concept  referred  to  herein.   The  authors  wish  to  point  out  that  the  kind 
of  program  described  in  this  article  involves  a  matrix  of  experiences, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  area  of  intimate  human  relationships,  whose 
values  cannot  be  grasped  apart  from  the  climate  in  which  they  have 
their  setting. 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  Teachers  College  is  fortunate  in  being  located  in  a  commu- 
nity of  less  than  15,000  which  is  the  economic  and  cultural  center  for 
the  rural  population  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Within  that  rural 
area,  practically  all  of  the  small  school  districts  have  been  consoli- 
dated  into  central  schools  of  varying  sizes.    This  is  the  setting  in 

1.  With  the  assistance  of  Evelyn  Hodgdon,  Chairman,  Education  De- 
partment;  Katherine  Hobble,  Coordination,  Child  and  Curriculum; 
and  Willis  Porter,  Director  of  Elementary  Education. 
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which  the  College  with  its  seven  hundred  students  and  faculty  of  seven- 
ty has  been  able  to  develop  an  effective  program  of  community  rela- 
tionships, relationships  based  upon  good  will  consciously  cultivated 
and  maintained  by  the  College  because  we  believe  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  an  obligation  to  serve  the  schools  and  related  agencies  of 
this  area. 

Through  persistent  attention  to  the  building  of  desirable  rela- 
tionships with  communities  and  their  many  institutions,  we  have  been 
able  to  use  these  communities  as  laboratories  for  providing  realistic 
experiences  for  prospective  teachers.   Over  a  period  of  years  we 
have  found  a  number  of  ways  which  the  College  and  its  community 
could  work  together  effectively  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  improving 
the  educational  opportunities  for  children. 

The  Tri-County  Teachers  Conference  which  brings  1500  area 
teachers  to  the  College  campus  each  fall,  had  its  beginning  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.   At  the  outset,  the  College  carried  the  burden  of 
leadership  responsibility.  This  was  gradually  shifted  to  public  school 
administrators  and  teachers.    The  College  continues  to  play  host  to  the 
conference  and  sponsors  a  leadership  training  school  each  year  for  the 
changing  leadership  of  the  conference.   This  is  a  type  of  cooperative 
effort  which  strengthens  our  relationships  with  our  community. 

Recently  a  group  of  schools  requested  the  College  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  known  as  the  CatskiLL  Area  School 
Study  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  common  problems  and  shar- 
ing experiences.    The  College  responded  by  providing  the  executive 
secretary  for  the  group  and  by  extending  the  use  of  College  facilities 
for  meetings.   The  services  of  many  members  of  the  College  staff  are 
available  and  used  by  the  Council. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  area  schools  have  provided  off- 
campus  student  teaching  facilities  for  the  College.   The  teachers  whose 
classrooms  are  used  are  known  as  sponsor  teachers.  We  have  experi- 
mented with  a  number  of  ways  of  working  effectively  with  them  and 
their  administrative  officers.   Last  year  more  than  one  hundred  spon- 
sor teachers,  whose  services  are  on  a  volunteer  basis,  worked  with 
the  College.    They  were  organized  as  a  whole  group  and  as  smaller 
regional  groups  to  work  with  off -campus  supervisors  from  the  Col- 
lege.   They  considered  problems  involved  in  working  with  student 
teachers. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  this  kind  of  working  together  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  not  only  helps  us  improve  our  techniques 
of  supervision,  but  contributes  directly  to  the  improvement  of  class- 
room practices  with  children.   As  sponsor  teachers  improve  their  own 
professional  competencies,  they  work  more  effectively  with  our  stu- 
dents and  the  College  gains  valuable  suggestions  from  over  one  hun- 
dred persons  experienced  in  public  education. 
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Through  field  trips,  College  students  and  children  in  the  campus 
school  make  considerable  use  of  community  agencies.  We  have  not 
developed  the  techniques  nor  established  the  relationships  with  many 
of  these  agencies  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  resources  they  offer.   We 
use  many  of  these  agencies  most  effectively  in  connection  with  an  in- 
tensive study  of  a  community  which  comes  as  a  climax  to  a  student's 
experiences  in  the  area.    For  convenience  of  administration,  these 
studies  are  placed  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  nine-weeks 
off-campus  student  teaching  assignment.   Last  year  nine  such  studies 
were  conducted  in  as  many  different  communities  involving  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  students  in  each  study. 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  organizing  and  conducting  these  stud- 
ies is  carried  by  members  of  the  professional  staff,  but  members  of 
the  general  education  disciplines  are  urged  to,  and  sometimes  do,  par- 
ticipate.  Of  more  significance  than  who  participates  is  the  content  and 
purpose  of  the  studies  which  are  as  closely  related  to  general  educa- 
tion as  to  professional  training.    To  quote  from  a  college  bulletin: 
*The  purposes  .  .  .  were  to  find  out  how  a  village  organizes  to  meet 
its  own  needs;  to  discover  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  to 
learn  what  the  resources  were  in  the  community  for  carrying  on  its 
school  program;  to  find  out  what  the  community  expects  of  its  teach- 
ers; to  develop  techniques  for  finding  out  about  a  community;  to  dis- 
cover interpersonal  relationship  problems  and  conflicts;  and  to  locate 
some  of  the  community  leadership."1 

The  technique  we  employ  in  these  studies  is  to  have  each  student 
select  a  topic  for  investigation  such  as:   history  of  the  community, 
labor  relations,  or  religious  problems.    The  students  live  in  the  com- 
munity while  the  study  is  in  progress  and  gain  information  by  first 
hand  observation  and  personal  interview  as  well  as  by  searching  the 
written  materials.   Frequent  pooling  sessions  are  held  at  which  time 
information  is  exchanged  and  interpreted.   The  zestwith which  students 
enter  into  these  studies,  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  during  the  final  pool- 
ing session,  and  their  continued  reference  to  the  experience  as  one  of 
the  highlights  in  their  four  years  of  training  are  indicative  of  its  edu- 
cational value. 

The  establishment  of  relationships  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
local  communities  for  study  and  which  will  mutually  challenge  the  fac- 
ulty of  a  college  and  public  school  educators  in  attacking  common 
problems  is  not  easy.   It  cannot  be  done  unless  the  college  faculty 


Evelyn  Hodgdon,  Using  the  Community  in  Teacher  Education,  1948, 
State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  New  York.    Two  other  bulletins 
describing  this  program,  written  by  Miss  Hodgdon,  Julia  Morey  and 
Helen  Davis  and  published  by  the  College,  are:    Teachers  as  Learn- 
ers,  1942,  and  Exploring  the  Community,  1946. 
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believes  it  to  be  worthwhile.   In  our  own  institution,  far  too  much  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  by  too  few  people,  with  the  result  that  stu- 
dent experiences  in  communities  are  not  used  as  extensively  as  they 
could  be.    It  takes  endless  time  and  patience  to  develop  the  kind  of  re- 
lationships desired.   An  experience  distasteful  to  non- college  persons 
can  shut  off  future  students  from  a  valuable  experience.   On  the  other 
hand,  every  seccessful  cooperative  effort  makes  the  surrounding  com- 
munities better  places  for  children  to  live  in,  which,  in  turn,  improves 
the  laboratory  facilities  available  to  the  college. 


STAFF  PROCEDURES 

As  has  been  noted,  we  can  continue  to  improve  the  laboratory 
facilities  of  the  college  in  the  surrounding  communities  only  by  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  community  agencies.    Similarly,  we  believe  our 
on -campus  program  cannot  grow  the  way  we  want  it  to  grow  unless  all 
members  of  the  faculty  work  together  systematically  to  improve  it. 
Prospective  faculty  members  are  screened  with  great  care  and  as  a 
college  policy  they  are  not  appointed  until  they  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  staff  members  with  whom  they  will  be  associated  most  closely. 
After  newcomers  are  admitted  they  are  oriented  to  the  college  and  to 
the  community.   Not  only  must  they  become  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  college,  its  curriculum,  staff  procedure,  and  other  profes- 
sional matters;  they  must  be  introduced  to  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  college.   Our  institution  has  a  planned  program  of  ori- 
entation for  newcomers  every  fall  and  has  become  so  convinced  of  its 
necessity  that  a  committee  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  improv- 
ing our  procedures  in  this  regard. 

In  stressing  the  team  concept  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  ail 
faculty  members  make  equal  contributions  to  the  college  program. 
The  important  point  is  that  in  our  institution  all  staff  members  have 
status  by  virtue  of  being  staff  members.   Administrators,  college  in- 
structors, and  instructors  in  the  campus  school  function  as  a  team  in 
which  each  member's  contribution  is  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
total  program. 

The  most  important  faculty  agency  is  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee which  elects  its  own  chairman  and  appoints  working  committees  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  college.   Certain  members  of  the  admin- 
istration are  members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  by  virtue  of 
their  offices.   Persons  from  the  instructional  staff  and  the  campus 
school  staff  are  elected  to  the  committee  by  the  entire  facility  through 
secret  ballot.   Working  committees  elect  their  own  chairmen. 

In  addition  to  committees  much  work  is  done  in  departments. 
Since  all  members  of  the  faculty  are  devoted  pretty  much  to  the 
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purpose  of  preparing  better  teachers,  we  have  a  minimum  of  interde- 
partmental strife.   Even  though  a  department  considers  the  activity  of 
other  departments  and  its  own  special  role  in  the  common  purpose,  in- 
terdepartmental coordination  is  not  always  as  successful  as  it  should 
be.   Because  we  are  used  to  working  across  departmental  lines  much 
of  our  work  is  done  in  committees  embodying  people  from  several  dis- 
ciplines. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  cooperative  effort  requires  care- 
ful coordination  of  our  activities.   One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
administrative  officers  is  to  coordinate  plans  formulated  by  the  faculty 
as  a  whole.   Thus,  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  is  charged 
with  coordinating  the  various  professional  activities  of  students.  Some 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  also  carry  coordinating  responsi- 
bilities. One  of  these  is  the  coordinator  of  the  two-year  course,  Child 
and  the  Curriculum,  who  is  responsible  for  integrating  the  experiences 
of  students  in  this  vital  area.   We  do  not  believe  our  type  of  program 
could  function  without  coordinators  who  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
plans  are  made  and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  college  policy. 

Among  the  problems  most  keenly  felt  by  the  faculty  is  that  of 
keeping  abreast  of  professional  developments  throughout  the  nation. 
We  have  established  a  special  committee  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Fortunately,  the  State  University  of  New  York  has  frequent  conferences 
at  which  large  numbers  of  faculty  members  meet  with  national  leaders 
to  discuss  professional  matters.   The  national  and  regional  profession- 
al associations  also  contribute  much  to  our  thinking  and  staff  members 
are  encouraged  to  attend  these  meetings.   On  occasion,  consultants  are 
brought  to  the  college  to  work  with  the  faculty.   Each  department  works 
carefully  with  its  new  members  for  the  first  year,  helping  them  solve 
instructional  difficulties.   Members  of  the  staff  sometimes  visit  each 
other's  classes  and  exchange  suggestions. 


CURRICULUM  PATTERN 

Developing  a  total  curriculum  pattern  which  will  provide  the  best 
program  of  experiences  for  prospective  teachers  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuous concern  at  Oneonta.1    The  present  pattern  is  founded  upon  four 
basic  convictions: 

1.  That  teachers  must  have  a  broad  general  education 

2.  That  teachers  must  have  an  adequate  professional  education 

3.  That  both  general  and  professional  education  should  parallel 
each  other  throughout  the  four-year  program 


1.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  program, 
see  Kaske,  Erna  ~  The  Qneonta  Experience  in  Building  a  Profes- 
sional Education  Sequence.  The  College  Press,  Menasha,  Wisconsin 
1944. 
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4.  That  the  effectiveness  of  both  general  and  professional  educa- 
tion increases  as  the  relationships  between  them  are  grasped. 

The  curriculum  pattern  at  Oneonta  includes  a  broad  general  edu- 
cation program,  92  semester  hours,  and  a  professional  education  pro- 
gram, 36  semester  hours.   These  two  programs  parallel  each  other 
throughout  four  years.  Although  it  is  recognized  that  general  education 
contributes  to  the  professional  education  of  students  as  does  the  pro- 
fessional program  to  the  general  education  of  students,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  general  education  program  is  to  help  students  acquire  those 
competencies  which  will  make  them  well-rounded,  cultured,  and  effec- 
tive citizens.    These  courses  extend  throughout  seven  or  eight  semes- 
ters and  constitute  a  cumulative  and  integrated  sequence.    With  the 
exception  of  a  course  in  the  principles  of  physical  education  all  con- 
tent bearing  directly  upon  professional  understanding  is  incorporated 
into  this  program. 

The  professional  sequence  is  organized  around  four  major 
themes: 

1.  Child  development 

2.  Curriculum  materials 

3.  Procedures  or  techniques 

4.  Legal  aspects  of  education  and  the  teacher's  responsibilities 
to  the  profession. 

Each  of  these  themes  runs  continuously  throughout  the  sequence  but 
each  receives  major  emphasis  at  a  particular  time.   Child  develop- 
ment is  given  major  emphasis  during  the  first  year  of  the  sequence, 
curriculum  materials  during  the  next  two  years,  and  teaching  proce- 
dures are  given  special  stress  in  student  teaching.   In  the  seminar, 
major  emphasis  is  on  the  legal  aspects  of  education  and  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  profession.   Several  other  themes  also  run  continuously 
throughout  the  sequence.   Among  these  are:   1.  the  social  backgrounds 
of  education  and  the  function  of  the  school  in  society;  2.  home-school- 
community  relationships;  3.  planning;  4.  evaluation. 

The  professional  sequence  is  set  up  to  permit  a  variety  of  labo- 
ratory experiences  giving  students  contact  with  children  over  the  four- 
year  period.   All  of  these  experiences  are  under  the  guidance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  with  persons  from  the  general  education 
staff  serving  as  consultants.1   During  the  freshman  course  students 
have  such  opportunities  as  observing  children  of  all  age  levels  in  the 
campus  school,  making  individual  case  studies  of  children,  observing 
and  studying  one  or  more  children  in  a  home  situation.    In  the 

1.  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  Committee  of  Standards 
and  Surveys,  School  and  Community,  Laboratory  Experiences  in 
Teacher  Education,  1949. 
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sophomore  and  junior  years  provision  is  made  for  one  hour  of  daily 
participation  in  the  classroom  work  of  a  group  of  children  for  several 
consecutive  days.   Sophomores  spend  one  week  in  participation  during 
the  fall  semester  and  two  weeks  during  the  spring.   Juniors  partici- 
pate for  two  weeks.   One  semester  is  devoted  to  student  teaching  on  a 
full-time  basis.   The  final  course  in  the  sequence  offers  all  students 
laboratory  experiences  with  groups  of  children  in  the  campus  school  or 
in  neighboring  communities. 

The  current  curriculum  pattern  at  Oneonta  is  viewed  as  only  one 
step  in  the  continuous  process  of  curriculum  development.1   Organiza- 
tion and  content  within  this  pattern  may  be  changed  as  frequently  as 
seems  desirable  to  the  staff.   At  present  the  pattern  itself  is  being 
questioned  widely.   Students  and  staff  members  question  the  present 
balance  between  general  and  professional  education.   The  amount  of 
prescription  in  the  pattern  is  under  attack.   It  has  been  suggested  that 
requirements,  to  ensure  balance  and  breadth  of  experience,  might  bet- 
ter be  made  in  relation  to  areas  rather  than  to  courses  and  that  a 
greater  diversity  of  courses  should  be  provided  within  the  areas.   Gaps 
in  the  students*  experiences  are  also  a  matter  of  concern.   For  exam- 
pie,  several  years  ago,  when  a  course  in  conservation  was  added  to  the 
required  work,  a  previously  required  course  in  physical  science  was 
given  up.   This  is  now  viewed  as  a  serious  lack  and  steps  are  taken  to 
see  that  students  have  experience  in  physical  science  as  well  as  in  con- 
servation.  The  faculty  has  chosen  curriculum  revision  as  its  major 
area  of  endeavor  for  the  years  ahead. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  program  at  One- 
onta is  the  extent  to  which  members  of  the  instructional  staff  exhibit 
an  interest  in  and  a  real  concern  about  those  competencies  which  form 
the  working  tools  of  each  graduate  and  the  specific  qualities  of  citizen- 
ship which  characterize  a  professional  adult.    This  attitude  is  the  re- 
sult of  consistent  effort  over  a  long  period  to  bring  about  an  awareness 
that  every  course  and  every  activity  must  contribute  in  a  very  direct 
way  to  the  making  of  the  best  person  and  the  best  teacher  that  the  col- 
lege can  produce.   The  faculty  sits  as  a  whole  on  many  problems  re- 
lated to  what  we  do  to  produce  good  teachers  and  good  citizens.   Con- 
cern for  what  goes  into  the  development  of  good  teachers  is  reflected 
in  instructional  practices  at  all  levels  in  both  professional  and  non- 
professional  courses. 

1.  For  evaluative  data  basic  to  curriculum  development,  see:  Kaske, 
Erna,  An  Evaluation  of  Their  Pre-Service  Preparation  by  Graduates  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Qneonta.   A  Report  of  a  Type  A  Project 
by  ErnaKaske  Schiller,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1949. 
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While  working  toward  a  curriculum  which  will  better  meet  indi- 
vidual student  needs  and  interests,  staff  members  have  varied  instruc- 
tional practices  within  courses  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  flexibility. 
At  the  same  time,  departments  have  set  up  non-credit  programs  to 
help  students  whose  backgrounds  are  inadequate  and  have  revised 
courses  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  changing  student  body. 

The  staff  places  emphasis  on  a  variety  of  methods.    Instead  of 
expecting  all  students  to  have  the  same  experience,  much  is  done  to 
guide  each  student  in  the  selection  of  experiences  best  suited  to  his 
needs  and  interests.    Instead  of  relying  entirely  on  learning  from 
books,  much  attention  is  given  to  other  sources,  particularly  direct  ex- 
perience.   Rather  than  verbalizing  about  how  to  study  a  community, 
students  actually  study  a  community  by  living  in  it  and  by  following 
carefully  planned  procedures  for  learning  about  it.    (See  description 
of  community  studies,  page  158.)  Rather  than  talking  about  democratic 
practices  in  the  classroom,  instruction  is  organized  so  that  students 
actually  practice  democratic  procedures.   Rather  than  assigning  a  set 
of  sequential  tasks  to  be  performed  in  student  teaching,  the  student 
works  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  and  selects  experiences  in  re- 
lation to  his  competencies  and  needs. 

We  cannot  here  describe  in  detail  how  instructional  practices  re- 
flect concern  for  the  types  and  quality  of  student  experiences.   Per- 
haps a  description  of  how  an  annual  event  in  our  college  is  used  for  in- 
structional purposes  will  give  some  insight  into  our  approach.  Each 
year  the  sixth  graders  in  our  campus  school  are  taken  on  two  three- 
day  camping  trips.    The  primary  objective  is  to  provide  a  good  educa- 
tional experience  for  children  but  it  also  provides  a  valuable  experi- 
ence for  college  students.   The  four  student  teachers  working  in  the 
two  sixth  grades  are  involved  in  all  phases  from  planning  to  evaluation. 
From  eight  to  twelve  additional  students  are  engaged  in  some  phase  of 
the  work  as  participators.   Many  who  participate  during  the  planning 
stage  spend  some  time  with  the  group  during  the  camping  period  itself. 
Usually  from  ten  to  twelve  members  of  the  college  staff  who  are  ex- 
perts in  subject  matter  areas,  assume  some  responsibility  for  working 
with  children  and  students  (during  the  camping  period.   Students  who 
have  had  some  special  training  in  camping  education  the  previous  year, 
from  three  to  ten  in  number,  are  invited  to  be  present  during  the  camp- 
ing period. 

All  students  work  directly  under  the  guidance  of  faculty  mem- 
bers.  Frequently  college  classes  are  scheduled  to  observe  either  dur- 
ing the  planning  period  or  during  the  evaluation  which  follows  the 
camping  trip.   Clearly,  this  is  a  cooperative  venture  involving  many 
staff  members  and  provides  students  a  variety  of  significant  experi- 
ences with  children. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

We  feel  each  student  must  be  regarded  as  a  future  colleague  who 
will  devote  his  professional  life  to  the  common  problem  of  improving 
our  educational  system.   Ee  is  entitled,  therefore,  not  only  to  our  re- 
spect but  to  our  concerted  effort  to  help  him  with  his  problems.   The 
staff  frequently  is  divided  in  its  opinion  concerning  how  to  deal  with 
students*  problems  but  it  is  united  firmly  in  the  belief  that  the  person- 
al problems  of  each  student  must  be  treated  individually  and  that  the 
program  must  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

If  we  are  to  treat  the  student  as  an  individual,  it  is  essential  that 
we  tear  down  the  barriers  between  faculty  and  student  body.   Every  fall 
we  have  a  freshman  camp  where  the  new  students  are  brought  together 
with  their  fellows  and  with  their  instructors.  The  camp  is  designed  to 
ease  the  transition  to  college  life  and  to  acquaint  students  with  one  an- 
other.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  students  meet  their  instructors 
for  the  first  time  in  an  informal  situation  rather  than  in  the  more  for- 
mal atmosphere  of  the  classroom.   During  the  fall  semester,  each 
freshman  is  assigned  an  advisor  who  seeks  to  establish  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  thus  making  it  easier  for  him  to  approach  the  advisor. 

We  believe  it  is  also  important  to  orient  the  faculty  to  the  fresh- 
man class.   Generally,  the  Director  of  Admissions  has  made  a  brief 
announcement  in  a  faculty  meeting  concerning  the  new  class,  its  social 
backgrounds  and  range  of  abilities  and  talents.  During  the  past  year 
the  instructors  of  freshmen  met  on  several  occasions  to  discuss  com- 
mon problems. 

Prior  to  acceptance  for  admission  each  student  is  given  standard 
tests  measuring  his  general  intellectual  powers  and  his  ability  to  read 
and  write.   At  the  same  time  a  health  report  is  obtained  from  the  pro- 
spective students'  family  physician  and  recommendations  are  gathered 
from  his  high  school.   These  are  placed  in  the  student's  file  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students.   Into  this  central  file  goes  all  signifi- 
cant information  concerning  the  student  which  comes  to  the  attention 
of  the  college.  If  a  health  problem  develops,  the  situation  as  investi- 
gated by  the  college  nurse  or  college  physician  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  are  sent  to  the  central  file.   If  it  seems  advisable  to 
administer  additional  intelligence,  personality,  or  aptitude  tests  to  an 
individual  student,  it  is  done  provided  he  gives  his  consent.   The  re- 
sults of  such  tests  are  shared  with  the  student  and  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral file.   Four  times  a  year  instructors  are  required  to  file  reports 
on  all  students  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  they  are  urged  to 
submit  reports  on  anything  of  significance  they  learn  of  any  student. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  rather  complete  file  is  built  up  for  each  stu- 
dent.  These  files  are  available  to  staff  members. 
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While  students  confer  individually  with  their  advisors  and  in- 
structors, and  while  they  are  encouraged  to  bring  personal  problems 
to  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  more  serious  cases  are  referred  to  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Personnel.   The  committee  studies  each 
case  with  great  care.    Often  several  members  of  the  staff  are  asked 
to  take  specific  actions  which  it  is  hoped  will  benefit  the  student.   We 
believe  the  committee  has  attained  good  results.    This  we  attribute 
partly  to  the  effect  of  group  thinking,  partly  to  the  joint  action  of afac- 
ulty  team  to  aid  an  individual  student,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
student's  instructors  gain  insight  into  his  problems  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions.   It  is  not  unusual  for  the  committee  to  consider  one  case 
three  or  four  times  in  a  single  academic  year. 

It  is  always  a  problem  to  decide  when  a  student  is  ready  to  begin 
student  teaching.    It  is  also  difficult  to  determine  what  situations  will 
permit  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  experience.   We  recognize  that 
the  problem  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  considerable  staff 
time.   After  students  have  filled  out  request  cards  indicating  the  grade 
lev.els  to  which  they  wish  to  be  assigned  for  both  the  on-campus  and 
the  off- campus  experiences,  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education, 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Principal  of  the 
Campus  School,  make  out  tentative  assignments.    The  Director  then 
calls  together  the  Dean  of  Students  and  members  of  the  Education  De- 
partment to  discuss  these  tentative  assignments.   Staff  members  who 
know  the  student  well  and  those  who  know  well  the  specific  school  and 
classroom  situations  where  students  are  assigned  weigh  the  many  factors 
carefully  in  deciding  which  situations  are  best  suited  to  the  student's 
particular  strengths  and  weaknesses.   Records  of  the  student's  work 
in  the  Child  and  Curriculum  course  are  available  and  frequently  con- 
sulted.   Such  factors  as  whether  the  student  is  likely  to  get  along  well 
in  the  community  to  which  assigned,  whether  two  students  assigned  to 
classrooms  in  the  same  small  community  can  live  and  work  harmoni- 
ously together  and  to  the  advantage  of  each,  and  whether  a  particular 
student  needs  a  more  structured  type  of  classroom  are  given  consider- 
ation in  making  assignments. 

In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  insure  that  all  students  admitted  to  the 
college  have  the  potentialities  to  become  good  teachers,  the  subse- 
quent development  of  some  students  raises  doubts  of  their  success  in 
the  profession.   Whenever  a  student's  success  as  a  teacher  is  ques- 
tioned, the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Case  Committee.   This  is  a  flex- 
ible group  made  up  of  faculty  members  who  know  the  student  well  and 
includes  all  instructors  who  have  taught  the  student  in  professional 
courses.   The  committee  first  seeks  to  help  the  student  develop  the 
competencies  essential  for  good  teaching.   If  this  seems  impossible, 
the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Personnel  for  final 
action.   If  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  college, 
we  try  to  get  him  to  make  the  decision  himself.   In  any  case,  whether 
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he  withdraws  of  his  own  volition  or  under  compulsion  we  seek  to  redi- 
rect him  toward  a  career  which  for  him  is  more  promising. 

The  responsibility  of  the  college  to  the  parents  of  our  students  is 
not  neglected.   We  believe  parents  are  vitally  concerned  and,  there- 
fore, keep  them  fully  informed.   When  letters  are  sent  to  parents  the 
student  is  informed  of  the  action  beforehand  and  usually  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  criticize  the  letter  and  suggest  changes.   We  try  with 
limited  success  to  get  parents  to  understand  their  children's  problems 
and  to  treat  their  children  as  adults.   Parents  are  invited  frequently 
to  visit  the  college  to  discuss  students*  difficulties.   On  such  occa- 
sions, students  are  requested  to  be  present  at  the  conference.   We  have 
had  some  success  in  working  with  high  school  counselors.   It  is  not  un- 
usual for  parents  to  bring  their  children's  high  school  counselors  with 
them  when  they  come  to  the  college  to  discuss  students '  problems.    It 
has  been  our  custom  to  report  to  each  high  school  counselor  on  the  ad- 
justment to  college  life  made  by  Ms  former  students  during  their  first 
year  with  us. 

Although  we  spend  much  time  working  on  the  problems  of  indi- 
vidual students,  we  feel  we  have  failed  to  do  as  well  as  we  should  in 
some  important  aspects  of  student  personnel  work.   The  records  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  are  not  as  widely  used  as  they  should 
be.   Most  of  the  f  acuity  have  had  limited  training  in  counselling  and 
guidance.   Consequently,  they  feel  insecure  in  this  role  and  often  fail 
to  perform  as  well  as  they  feel  they  should.   We  fail  to  follow  up  our 
graduates  adequately  and  do  not  offer  them  guidance  during  the  crucial 
first  year  of  teaching.   Thus,  we  cannot  measure  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  we  hope  and  believe  to  be  the  increasing  effectiveness 
of  our  total  program.   Another  of  our  weaknesses  is  that  we  spend  so 
much  time  with  students  who  are  in  difficulty  that  we  do  not  give  ade- 
quate guidance  to  our  most  able  students. 


SUMMARY 

In  summing  up  the  program  at  Oneonta,  it  can  be  said  that  we 
are  motivated  by  three  fundamental  beliefs: 

1.  Group  thinking  produces  better  results  than  the  opinion  of  one 
or  two  experts. 

2.  Team  work,  often  involving  persons  outside  our  faculty, 
achieves  the  best  results. 

3.  Any  program  must  be  subject  to  constant  revision  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing  student  body  in  a  changing  world. 

We  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  as  long  as  we  function  as  a 
team  in  which  the  voice  and  role  of  each  member  is  treated  with  the 
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respect  due  a  colleague  in  the  profession,  we  are  likely  to  continue  to 
find  ways  of  improving  the  preparation  of  teachers.   We  hope  to  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  for  learning  and  for  teaching  in  which  the  creative 
abilities  and  peculiar  talents  of  each  staff  member  and  each  student 
will  be  recognized  and  used  to  the  best  advantage. 


Chapter  X 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  TEACHER  PREPARATION  AT 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

Reuben  D.  Law,  Dean1 
College  of  Education 

Teacher  education  must  be  concerned  with  the  total  program  of 
the  teacher  from  the  time  he  first  makes  the  decision  to  prepare  for 
teaching  until  he  finally  terminates  Ms  professional  career.  This  re- 
port will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  preservice  phases  of  teach- 
er education  up  to  the  time  the  teacher  enters  service  with  regular 
status  as  a  teacher. 

The  program  here  described  evolved  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  through  cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of  many  participants, 
based  on  extensive  research,  experimentation,  evaluation  studies,  de- 
liberation, and  study.   The  whole  process  is  viewed  as  being  necessar- 
ily continuous  and  vital  to  the  operation  and  improvement  of  an  effec- 
tive teacher  education  program  serving  a  democratic  society. 


L  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  is  organized  into  the  closely  interre- 
lated departments  of  a.  Education  (with  courses  which  serve  all  edu- 
cation departments);  b.  Educational  Administration;  c.  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation; d.  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation;  e.  Philosophy 
of  Education  and  Guidance;  f.  Secondary  Education;  g.  the  Teacher 
Placement  Bureau;  and  h.  Committees  on  Selective  Admission. 

In  connection  with  the  departments  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  on- campus  training  schools  or  laboratory  schools  are 
maintained,  with  the  principals  and  staff  members  of  these  schools 
rightfully  carrying  regular  university  faculty  status  with  professorial 
rank.   There  are  also  many  cooperating  schools  in  the  near-by  city  and 
consolidated  school  districts  which  will  be  further  mentioned  in  rela- 
tion to  elementary  and  secondary  student  teaching. 

It  is  the  planned  practice  of  the  administration  and  the  seventy 
or  more  regular  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Education  to  operate 

1.  This  report  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  department  heads  and 
staff  of  the  departments  of  Elementary  Education  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation. 
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under  a  policy  of  responsible  leadership  through  highly  democratic 
procedures  in  which  all  who  are  influenced  by  important  decisions 
may  have  opportunity  to  influence  the  making  of  those  decisions. 
Under  the  cooperative  leadership  of  the  department  chairmen  and  the 
coordinating  direction  of  the  dean,  the  above-mentioned  departments 
and  organizations  provide  professional  preparation  and  services  for 
teachers,  librarians,  coordinators,  guidance  counselors,  principals, 
supervisors,  superintendents,  and  other  professional  workers. 

Practically  all  departments  and  divisions  of  the  university  make 
important  contributions  to  the  programs  of  preparation  for  the  above- 
mentioned  professional  workers  by  providing  academic  instruction  for 
cooperatively  planned  composite  majors,  teaching  majors  and  minors, 
general  education  group  requirements,  general  background  and  enrich- 
ment, and  services  of  various  kinds. 

All  the  departments  of  the  CoUege  of  Education  offer  courses 
and  services  on  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.    The  three 
departments  of  Elementary  Education;  Secondary  Education;  and 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  sponsor  candidates  for 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.   These  three 
departments  as  well  as  the  departments  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Philosophy  of  Education  and  Guidance  sponsor  candidates  for 
graduation  with  advanced  degrees. 

The  Bringham  Young  University  programs  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion call  for  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  college  work  terminating  in 
the  bachelor's  degree.   The  minimum  number  of  years  of  college  work 
is  the  same  for  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  but  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram differs  sufficiently  between  the  two  fields  to  provide  opportunity 
for  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  teachers  on  the  two  levels.   Those 
who  wish  to  qualify  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  are 
expected  to  take  additional  preparation.   As  might  be  expected,  those 
who  are  very  late  in  making  the  decision  to  become  teachers  find  it 
necessary  to  complete  more  than  the  minimum  of  four  years  in  order 
to  include  all  the  general  education,  academic,  and  professional  re- 
quirements. 

Prospective  teachers  are  encouraged  to  begin  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  academic  and  professional  work  early  in  their  undergraduate 
years,  it  being  recognized  that  professional  preparation  is  preferably 
not  a  program  to  be  merely  added  at  the  end  of  an  academic  program 
of  college  work. 

IL    SELECTIVE  ADMISSION  AND  GUIDANCE 

Admission  to  programs  of  specific  preparation  for  teaching 
which  may  lead  to  employment  in  the  public  schools  is  a  privilege  to 
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be  granted  by  society  on  the  basis  of  ability,  aptitude,  and  worthiness 
and  is  not  a  right  to  be  demanded  and  claimed  by  any  citizen. 

Two  very  important  safeguards  are  put  into  operation  in  the 
program  at  Brigham  Young:  1.  In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  appli- 
cants' probabilities  of  success  in  teaching,  MULTIPLE  CRITERIA 
are  used,  such  as  test  scores  (on  our  own  tests  as  well  as  results  of 
counseling  Service  tests),  performance  records  in  high  school  and 
college,  personality  and  character  ratings  from  community  leaders 
and  respected  citizens,  recommendations  from  teachers  in  academic 
and  professional  fields,  results  of  medical  and  physical  examinations 
by  physicians  in  the  University  Health  Service,  speech  and  hearing 
tests  by  the  Speech  Clinic,  data  sheets  filled  out  by  applicants,  com- 
mittee reactions  to  personal  interview,  and  possible  evidences  of  en- 
thusiasm, sense  of  humor,  emotional  stability,  social  maturity,  moral 
character,  and  interest  in  and  love  for  children.    2.  Arbitrary,  rule  of 
thumb  procedures  are  avoided  by  reaching  decisions  regarding  admis- 
sion through  the  JOINT  JUDGMENT  OF  A  SELECTIVE  ADMISSIONS 
COMMITTEE  of  five  faculty  members  appointed  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee by  the  dean.    This  arrangement  appears  to  provide  fairness  to 
the  college  student  and  to  the  future  pupils  who  might  come  under  his 
direction  if  he  be  admitted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  a  means 
of  effectively  putting  real  teeth  into  the  administration  of  the  program. 

A  printed  admissions  card,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  carrying 
the  name  of  the  student,  is  issued  to  each  candidate  admitted,  and  this 
card  must  be  presented  each  time  he  registers  as  a  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.   Temporary  slips  may  be  issued  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  those  who  are  still  being  processed  for  admission. 

Upon  being  admitted  to  the  College  of  Education  the  student  is 
referred  by  the  office  of  the  dean  to  the  appropriate  department  ac- 
cording to  his  educational  and  professional  objective,  and  the  depart- 
ment chairman  consults  with  and  assigns  the  student  to  a  faculty  ad- 
visor for  educational  guidance,  counseling,  and  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing his  program. 

With  teacher  supply  and  demand  studies  in  mind,  considerable 
effort  is  made  to  guide  prospective  teachers  into  the  fields  of  great- 
est demand  and  away  from  fields  of  oversupply. 

All  new  freshmen  and  sophomores  register  in  the  Counseling 
Service.   They  are  given  a  battery  of  tests  for  guidance  purposes,  are 
provided  with  counseling,  and  are  started  on  their  programs  of  gener- 
al education.   As  soon  as  students  have  selected  their  majors  they  are 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  college.   Transfer  to  the  College  of  Ed- 
ucation is  dependent  upon  acceptance  into  the  college  by  the  Committee 
on  Selective  Admission.    Those  who  cannot  be  accepted  are  referred 
again  to  the  Counseling  Service  for  further  help  in  selecting  other 
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fields  in  which  they  may  find  satisfaction  and  have  reasonable  proba- 
bilities of  success. 

A  second  very  important  sifting  occurs  in  connection  with  ad- 
mission to  student  teaching  through  the  work  of  two  other  commit- 
tees, one  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Elementary  Education  and 
Secondary  Education,  making  use  of  the  multiple  criteria  previously 
indicated,  but  with  more  complete  data  and  experience  records.   After 
having  once  been  admitted  to  the  College  of  Education  the  student  is, 
of  course,  still  expected  to  make  all-round  satisfactory  progress  and 
continue  to  justify  the  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  him.    Fur- 
thermore, certain  specific  requirements  must  be  met  before  the  stu- 
dent is  ready  to  be  admitted  to  student  teaching. 

All  students  who  expect  to  take  student  teaching  make  formal 
written  application  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  date  of  beginning 
student  teaching  and  preferably  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  junior  year.  Applicants  for  student  teaching  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  in  the  department  of 
Secondary  Education  and  also  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  head  of 
the  student's  principal  subject  matter  department.  Applicants  for  ele- 
mentary student  teaching  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  committee  in 
the  department  of  Elementary  Education.1 

Whenever  an  applicant  is  rejected,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
the  applicant  is  given  a  private  interview  and  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
cision that  has  been  made.  Personal  consideration  and  friendly  help- 
fulness are  maintained  throughout  the  program,  but  it  is  thought  to  be 
an  unkindness  in  the  long  run  to  admit  a  person  whose  probabilities  of 
success  and  satisfaction  in  teaching  are  very  slim. 

The  admission  program  encourages  students  to  regard  teaching 
as  a  field  to  be  very  much  desired.   In  the  face  of  continuous  raising 
of  standards  in  the  screening  process,  the  already  large  number  of 
students  entering  and  completing  the  program  seems  to  be  increasing. 


Unfortunately,  part  of  the  secondary  teachers,  who  have  been  per- 
mitted by  general  university  policy  to  continue  in  the  colleges  con- 
taining the  subject  of  the  declared  teaching  major,  have  missed  the 
sifting  process  in  the  first  admissions  program,  and  in  their  case 
this  admission  to  secondary  student  teaching  becomes  the  first  sig- 
nificant sifting  by  the  College  of  Education  at  a  rather  late  date  in 
their  program.    Attempts  are  being  made  to  correct  this  situation* 
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ffl.    THE  PORTIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  TAKEN  JOINTLY 
BY  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

General  Education 

The  general  education  group  requirements  of  the  university  call 
for  at  least  twelve  credit  hours  of  social  science,  including  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  twelve  credit  hours  of 
physical  science,  twelve  credit  hours  of  biological  science  (teachers 
are  encouraged  to  include  general  psychology),  eighteen  quarter  hours 
of  English  (this  may  be  reduced  by  six  hours  with  foreign  language), 
one  credit  hour  of  personal  hygiene,  three  credit  hours  of  activity  type 
physical  education,  and  a  number  of  quarter  hours  of  religion  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  on-caxnpus  residence.   Elementary  teachers  are 
required  to  complete  at  least  six  credit  hours  of  work  in  the  field  of 
music  and  fine  and/or  practical  arts.   Secondary  teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  take  work  in  music  and  art.   All  of  this  general  education  ex- 
perience is  taken  together  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

Academic  Fields 

In  the  courses  which  are  used  to  make  up  degree  minors  for  ele- 
mentary teachers,  secondary  teaching  majors  and  minors,  and  second- 
ary composite  majors,  prospective  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
work  together  in  many  of  the  same  classes. 

Professional  Education 

Among  the  required  areas  of  professional  education,  the  follow- 
ing are  taken  together  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers:   1.  Ori- 
entation in  Professional  Education,  2.  Health  Education  for  Teachers, 
3.  Educational  Organization  and  School  Law,  and  4.  a  course  in  Philos- 
ophy or  History  of  Education.   This  program,  starting  with  the  first 
named  area  as  a  required  first  course,  involves  planned  observations 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   These  joint  professional 
courses  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  are  distributed 
through  the  student's  entire  program. 

Among  the  elective  undergraduate  courses  in  Education  which 
are  set  up  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  jointly  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Audio-Visual  Education,  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements, 
Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (the  first  course  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology is  combined  in  an  interrelated  block  with  either  elementary  or 
secondary  curriculum  and  methods),  Safety  Education,  Education 
Through  Play  Activities,  Juvenile  Sociology,  Studies  in  Alcohol  Edu- 
cation, History  of  Educational  Thought,  History  of  Education  in 
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America,  and  Philosophy  of  Education.    There  are  many  additional 
courses  on  the  graduate  level,  some  of  which  seniors  may  be  permitted 
to  choose. 

IV.    ELEMENTARY  TEACHER  PREPARATION 
Type  of  Preparation 

Elementary  teachers  are  expected  to  major  in  the  Elementary 
Education  curriculum.   The  modern  elementary  teacher  needs  versa- 
tility in  many  fields  much  more  than  he  needs  specialization  in  any  one 
subject  matter  field.   This  means  breadth  of  scholarship  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  sense  a  lesser  degree  of  scholarship. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  provide  degree  minors  of  at  least 
twenty  quarter  hours  in  subject  fields  reasonably  related  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  plus  at  least  ten  additional  credit  hours  in  related 
fields.   Additional  varieties  of  subject  area  experiences  may  be  pro- 
vided through  guided  electives  and  also  through  the  general  education 
requirements  referred  to  previously  in  section  m  of  this  report.   Many 
departments  of  the  university  cooperate  in  providing  courses  in  their 
subject  fields  which  are  useful  and  enriching  for  elementary  teachers. 

Required  Professional  Courses  for  Elementary  Education  Majors 

The  Elementary  Education  major  of  at  least  forty-five  credit 
hours  includes  the  four  professional  courses  taken  jointly  with  the  sec- 
ondary teachers  (Orientation  in  Professional  Education,  Health  Educa- 
tion for  Teachers,  Educational  Organization  and  School  Law,  and  Phi- 
losophy or  History  of  Education). 

One  of  the  required  courses  recommended  to  be  taken  early  by 
majors  in  Elementary  Education  is  Child  Growth  and  Development. 
This  course  is  based  on  observation  of  child  behavior  and  is  directed 
toward  helping  teachers  understand  the  growth  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren in  relation  to  the  home  and  to  the  elementary  school. 

A  course  in  Children's  Literature  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
best  literature  available  for  children  at  each  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment and  provides  help  with  school  and  classroom  libraries.    This  five 
credit  hour  class  is  usually  taken  before  the  senior  year. 

Public  School  Art,  Public  School  Music,  and  Games  and  Rhythms 
for  Elementary  Teachers  are  required  of  all  majors  as  part  of  their 
preparation  for  service  in  the  modern,  non-departmentalized  elemen- 
tary school.   Attention  in  these  classes  is  given  to  the  relationship  of 
each  area  to  the  entire  school  program. 
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Probably  one  of  the  greater  strengths  of  the  program  is  found  in 
the  sizeable,  ten-credit-hour  block  in  the  Curriculum  and  Psychology 
of  Elementary  Education.   This  course  is  taken  during  the  senior  year 
after  the  student  has  completed  fifteen  or  more  credit  hours  of  pre- 
requisites in  professional  education.   The  course  meets  daily  for  two 
quarters  and  must  be  taken  before  or  parallel  with  student  teaching. 
Instead  of  registering  the  undergraduate  student  for  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate credit  courses  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  social  studies,  the  ten- 
hour  block  permits  the  student  to  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  whole 
developmental  approach  to  teaching  through  crossing  over  the  bounda- 
ries of  subject  matter  areas.   The  work  shop  and  field  approach  is 
used  frequently,  with  the  students  having  experiences  such  as  making 
charts;  constructing  science  materials;  working  out  murals;  making  a 
survey  of  community  resources  and  setting  up  files  on  these  resources 
for  use  in  the  schools;  planning  and  conducting  field  trips;  preparing 
for  resource  visitors;  guiding  functional  reading  and  other  language 
arts  activities. 

To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  children  singly  and  in 
groups,  the  students  are  provided  with  opportunities  to  participate  in 
parental  interviews  and  have  actual  experiences  in  conducting  socio- 
metric  studies  in  connection  with  professional  education  course  work 
as  well  as  in  student  teaching. 

The  laboratory  school  is  used  for  directed  observation  and  stu- 
dent committee  work.  The  demonstration  teachers  usually  meet  with 
the  curriculum  class  after  each  planned  observation  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  activities  observed  by  the  group. 

Earlier  separate  courses  were  required  in  educational  psychol- 
ogy, curriculum,  and  methods,  but  these  fields  are  now  combined  in 
the  ten- credit-hour  block  mentioned  above,  preceded  by  the  course  in 
child  growth  and  development. 

Elementary  Student  Teaching  Program 

Maturation  is  important  in  teacher  education  as  well  as  in  the 
education  of  children.   Teachers  need  time  for  maturing  and  develop- 
ing through  extended  experience  in  student  teaching.   Student  teaching 
is,  therefore,  continued  over  a  period  of  two  quarters  (approximately 
twenty-four  weeks)  daily  on  a  half-day  basis.   This  daily  experience 
for  an  entire  half  day  gives  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  student 
teacher  to  become  a  real  functioning  part  of  the  school  and  also  pro- 
motes functional  interplay  between  professional  course  work  and  stu- 
dent teaching.   At  least  one  of  the  quarters  of  student  teaching  overlaps 
in  time  with  the  two  quarter,  ten- credit-hour  block  of  work  in  the  psy- 
chology and  curriculum  of  elementary  education.   It  is  desirable  for 
one  twelve-week  period  of  student  teaching  to  be  in  the  morning  and  the 
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other  in  the  afternoon.    The  twenty-four  week  period  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  teaching  assignments  so  that  teachers  get  experience 
with  children  of  varying  age  levels. 

Important  in  the  student  teaching  program  are  the  conferences 
regularly  scheduled  twice  a  week  between  each  supervisory  teacher 
and  his  one  or  more  student  teachers  as  well  as  informal  conferences 
at  various  other  times. 

It  is  permissible  for  students  who  desire  to  do  so  to  take  still  a 
third  quarter  of  student  teaching.    Some  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
their  advisors. 

Those  who  desire  to  teach  kindergarten  or  first  grade  are  given 
teaching  experience  with  these  groups  and  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
an  additional  three-hour  course  in  early  childhood  education. 

The  program  provides  for  gradual  induction  into  teaching.    The 
student  first  observes  the  work  going  on,  learns  children's  names  and 
something  of  their  personalities,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proced- 
ures and  materials  of  instruction,  helps  with  these  matters  and  learns 
to  plan.    He  is  given  a  small  instructional  assignment  at  first.    Oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  are  increased  as  he  is  able  to  handle 
them,  until  full  responsibility  is  his  under  the  guidance  of  the  super- 
visory teacher. 

The  elementary  student  teaching  is  carried  on  in  a  campus 
school  and  in  public  schools  within  commuting  distance.    The  campus 
school  has  groups  from  kindergarten  through  sixth,  with  a  supervising 
teacher  in  charge  of  each  group,  and  a  principal  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram.   Each  group  is  provided  with  a  regular  classroom  and  an  addi- 
tional room  where  smaller  groups  may  meet  for  classwork,  construc- 
tion, committee  work,  and  recreation.    Each  room  is  provided  with 
movable  furniture.   Gymnasium  and  auditorium  facilities  are  avail- 
able, and  there  are  classroom  libraries  as  well  as  a  school  library. 
Each  classroom  may  be  darkened  for  the  use  of  audio  visual  equip- 
ment.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  status  of  the  staff  of 
the  training  schools  as  regular  members  of  the  university  faculty  with 
professional  rand. 

There  are  advantages  in  providing  both  an  on- campus  training 
school  or  laboratory  school  and  also  cooperating  schools  in  the  school 
districts.    The  "either-or*  type  of  argument  which  arises  on  this  mat- 
ter in  some  places  is  regrettable. 

Superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  of  cooperating 
school  districts  assist  the  directors  of  student  teaching  in  selecting 
supervising  teachers.    Obviously,  only  part  of  the  teachers  in  any 
school  district  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  experience  and  abili- 
ties necessary  for  guiding  student  teachers.   There  is  need  for  still 
greater  care  and  discrimination  in  handpicking  these  people. 
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Directors  of  student  teaching  hola  conferences  at  the  various  co- 
operating schools  with  administrators,  district  supervisors,  and  su- 
pervisory teachers  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  cooperative  understand- 
ings regarding  objectives  and  procedures.   A  handbook  on  student 
teaching,  cooperatively  developed  as  a  helpful  guide,  is  provided. 

Both  the  cooperating  schools  and  the  institutional  staff  have 
sensed  a  need  for  greater  follow  up  of  student  teachers  in  the  districts 
by  institutional  representatives.  Additional  staff  members  are  being 
added  to  meet  this  need, 

A  workshop  is  held  at  the  campus  school  for  several  days  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  to  which  prospective  stu- 
dent teachers  and  supervisory  teachers  are  invited.   This  gives  them 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another  and  the  work  which 
lies  ahead.   The  last  session  is  a  social  gathering.   Since  the  campus 
school  opens  two  weeks  before  the  college  begins  work,  students  who 
desire  it  are  given  a  full-day  or  half-day  assignment  during  these  two 
weeks.  Many  students  have  taken  advantage  of  this  extra  help. 


V.    SECONDARY  TEACHER  PREPARATION 
Academic  Preparation 

The  general  education  requirements  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  were  outlined  in  Section  m. 

Secondary  teachers  complete  both  a  professional  education 
major  and  a  composite  teaching  major  or  academic  major  and  minor. 
Although  prospective  secondary  teachers  are  permitted  to  take  a 
major  of  36  to  45  hours  and  a  minor  of  not  less  than  24  hours  in  sub- 
jects taught  in  Utah  high  schools,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they 
take  a  composite  major  of  at  least  60  credit  hours  in  three  subjects  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  18  hours  in  any  one  subject  and  at  least  24 
hours  in  one  subject.   For  example,  a  composite  major  in  physical 
science  might  consist  of  24  hours  of  physics  and  18  hours  each  of 
mathematics  and  chemistry  or  geology. 

The  nature  of  the  courses  to  be  recommended  in  each  field  is  de- 
termined through  a  conference  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  the  subject  matter  department  involved.  When  a  student's 
past  experience  and  preparation  make  it  evident  that  the  required 
courses  are  not  suitable  to  his  needs,  adjustments  are  made  in  his  ac- 
ademic major.  The  catalogue  includes  a  detailed  listing  of  the  courses 
to  be  included  in  the  various  composite  teaching  majors  or  the  ap- 
proved teaching  majors  and  teaching  minors. 
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Required  Professional  Courses  for  Secondary  Education  Majors: 

The  student's  professional  preparation  should  be  started  as  soon 
as  he  decides  to  become  a  teacher.   The  professional  work  should  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  general  education  and  academic 
specialization.   A  minimum  of  five  quarters  is  involved  in  completing 
the  professional  courses. 

At  least  ten  credit  hours  of  the  required  33  credit  hours  in  edu- 
cation are  taken  in  classes  jointly  with  teachers  preparing  for  the  ele- 
mentary certificate,   these  courses  include  Orientation  in  Professional 
Education,  Health  Education  for  Teachers,  Educational  Organization  an 
and  School  Law,  and  Philosophy  or  History  of  Education.   The  other  re- 
quired professional  course  work  is  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  secondary  teaching. 

A  significant  development  of  recent  date,  growing  out  of  the  ef- 
forts of  a  study  committee  and  a  number  of  staff  work  conferences,  is 
the  organizing  of  a  coordinated  ten- credit-hour  block,  meeting  daily 
through  two  quarters  and  including  what  was  formerly  taught  in  three 
or  more  separate  courses  dealing  with  educational  psychology,  princi- 
ples of  Secondary  Education,  growth  and  development  of  adolescents, 
secondary  curriculum,  and  methods. 

The  first  half  of  the  ten- hour  block  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
growth  and  development  of  adolescents,  with  some  background  treat- 
ment of  child  development.   During  this  time  students  observe  ado- 
lescents in  their  work  and  play,  and  actually  work  with  them  in  solv- 
ing problems  common  to  this  age  group.   The  second  half  is  devoted  to 
an  interrelated  study  of  educational  psychology,  curriculum,  and  gen- 
eral methods.   In  this  class  prospective  teachers  actually  prepare 
units  of  work  and  present  them  to  the  class  for  its  evaluation.   In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  learn  functional  planning  so  that  their 
student  teaching  activities  will  be  more  effective. 

Special  methods  in  specific  fields  are  treated  during  the  first 
quarter  of  student  teaching  through  regularly  scheduled  sessions  held 
twice  a  week  by  supervisory  teachers  in  the  on-campus  secondary 
training  school  with  the  student  teachers  assigned  to  them. 

Secondary  Student  Teaching  Program 

Secondary  student  teaching  extends  through  two  quarters,  carry- 
ing four  credit  hours  the  first  quarter  and  eight  the  second  quarter  for 
a  total  of  twelve.  The  first  quarter  is  always  in  the  campus  laboratory 
school  and  the  second  quarter  in  an  off -campus  cooperating  school. 

At  the  end  of  the  junior  year  or  during  the  senior  year  (in  some 
cases  the  graduate  year)  approved  student  teachers  are  assigned  by 
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the  principal  of  the  laboratory  school  in  consultation  with  staff  mem- 
bers for  one  hour  a  day  or  two  hours  daily  if  assigned  to  a  core  class. 
When  the  student  teacher  is  given  an  assignment  he  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  the  supervisory  teacher  and  the  history,  traditions,  and  curric- 
ulum of  the  school.   Each  quarter  an  informal  meeting  is  held  in  which 
student  teachers  become  acquainted  with  the  staff  and  hear  from  many 
of  them  concerning  activities,  procedures,  and  problems  of  common 
concern. 

Regular  consultation  periods  and  additional  periods  by  appoint- 
ment, are  vital  for  orientation,  for  guidance  in  correcting  academic 
deficiencies,  for  planning  class  activities,  for  studying  special  meth- 
ods, for  arriving  at  suggestions  for  improvement  of  teaching  and  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  class  activities.   There  is  no  one  pre- 
scribed pattern,  and  there  are  differences  of  emphasis  among  staff 
members. 

A  period  of  observation  always  precedes  student  teaching.   During 
this  observation  period  the  student  teachers  learn  the  names  of  stu- 
dents, assist  with  a  number  of  details,  make  use  of  observation  out- 
lines or  check  sheets,  and  plan  for  the  time  when  they  will  direct  the 
class. 

Making  plans  is  an  important  part  of  the  student  teaching  ex- 
perience and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  need  for  planning,  the  types 
of  plans,  and  the  construction  of  teaching  plans  and  resource  units. 
During  this  important  teaching  period  the  student  teacher  is  aided  in 
evaluating,  improving  his  teaching  techniques,  and  integrating  his  ac- 
ademic and  professional  work.   The  student  teacher  cooperates  in  the 
making  of  evaluations  of  his  own  work  through  consultation  with  the 
supervisor,  preparation  of  written  comments  regarding  progress,  and 
a  check  sheet  report. 

For  off-campus  student  teaching  the  University  uses  the  facili- 
ties of  thirteen  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  campus.   The  administrators  and  supervisors  of  the 
three  school  districts  in  which  these  schools  are  located  have  been 
most  cooperative;  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  convinced  that  the 
service  which  they  render  as  supervisory  teachers  is  a  professional 
service  for  the  improvement  of  teacher  education. 

The  supervisory  teachers  in  each  high  school  are  selected  jointly 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  district,  the  principal  of  the  re- 
spective high  school,  the  district  supervisors,  and  the  directors  of  stu- 
dent teaching  from  the  university.   Only  the  more  successful  teachers 
are  chosen  for  this  work. 

After  the  student  has  completed  the  first  quarter  of  student 
teaching  on  campus  he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  off- campus  schools. 
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The  director  of  student  teaching  assigns  him  to  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  who,  in  turn,  makes  specific  assignments  to  previously  ap- 
proved teachers.   The  student  teacher  is  first  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
an  assistant  teacher  who  shares  many  of  the  tasks  of  the  regular 
teacher  before  he  is  usually  permitted  to  take  over  the  class,  with  the 
regular  teacher  assisting.   He  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  all 
phases  of  the  teaching  program  and  functions  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
a  member  of  the  school  staff.   This  includes  both  in- class  and  out-of- 
class  activities  such  as  P.T.A.  meetings,  parent,  teacher,  and  child 
conferences,  and  faculty  meetings.    The  student  participates  in  this 
way  for  a  full  half -day  during  the  second  quarter  of  his  student  teach- 
ing. 

Through  additions  to  the  departmental  staff  attempts  are  being 
made  to  provide  considerably  more  institutional  off -campus  supervi- 
sion of  student  teaching. 


VI.    A  BRIEF  LOOK  AHEAD 

A  paramount  "must*  in  any  program  of  teacher  education  which 
is  to  remain  alive  and  vibrant  to  current  as  well  as  long  range  needs 
is  the  continuous  evaluation  and  re-evalution  with  full  and  democratic 
participation  by  the  staff.   As  this  process  goes  forward  it  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  "the  choices  in  education  are  not  just  between  good 
and  the  bad,  but  between  the  good  and  the  better.*1   Perhaps  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  best  in  education  is  the  moderately  good  with  which 
we  become  complacently  satisfied.    A  few  of  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered or  further  considered  at  Brigham  Young  are  the  following: 

1.  How  well  are  we  doing  the  things  we  claim  to  be  doing? 

2.  Is  there  danger  of  our  becoming  too  departmentalized  under 
our  present  organization?   Are  separate  departments  in  the 
College  of  Education  likely  to  become  too  far  apart  in  their 
work  or  can  we  effectively  maintain  a  closely  knit  program  of 
cooperative  operation?   Do  the  separate  departments  have  too 
much  or  too  little  freedom  of  independent  action?    Is  the  of- 
fice of  the  dean  effectively  coordinating  the  work  of  the  de- 
partments ? 

3.  Are  staff  meetings  functioning  as  profitably  as  they  might? 
How  can  they  be  improved? 

4.  How  well  is  the  program  of  selective  admission  working  and 
what  are  the  needed  improvements  ? 

5.  How  can  we  best  operate  a  positive  program  of  selective  re- 
cruitment? 


1.  T.  M.  Stinnet,  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 
fessional Standards. 
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6.  What  can  best  be  done  about  some  of  the  secondary  teachers 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  program  of  selective  admission 
until  they  apply  for  student  teaching  late  in  their  college 
programs? 

7.  What  further  improvements  are  needed  in  the  programs  of 
student  teaching?    Should  the  student  teaching  period  be  fur- 
ther lengthened? 

8.  What  can  be  done  to  increase  preservice  student  participa- 
tion in  the  professional  organizations? 

9.  What  areas  of  teacher  education  are  being  slighted,  if  any, 
and  which  over- emphasized?   Are  there  elective  areas 
which  should  be  included  among  the  prescribed? 

10.  What  further  combining  and  reorganizing  of  courses  might 
profitably  be  made? 

11.  When  projected  new  buildings  are  planned  for  the  College  of 
Education  what  are  the  facilities  needed  and  how  can  they  be 
best  arranged? 

12.  In  what  ways  may  the  laboratory  schools  serve  still  more 
effectively  as  centers  of  a  functional  program  of  teacher  ed- 
ucation? 

13.  How  can  the  graduate  program  best  be  improved  in  its  or- 
ganization, procedures,  and  content? 

14.  When  a  required  fifth  year  is  added  to  the  requirements  for 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  how  can  the  fifth  year 
be  best  arranged  to  parallel  or  follow  a  period  of  inservice 
experience? 

15.  Are  we  missing  any  opportunities  to  apply  in  our  own  col- 
lege teaching  the  advice  and  instruction  we  give  about  teach- 
ing? 

Let  us  be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  that  appropriate,  continuing,  in- 
service  teacher  education  on  their  level  is  as  necessary,  if  not  more 
so,  for  the  administration  and  staff  of  a  college  of  education  as  for 
those  who  serve  in  the  public  schools. 


Chapter  XI 

THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

at 
BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

H.  Litherland,1 
Dean,  College  of  Education 


STATEMENT  OF  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  educational  program  of  Bowling  Green  State  University  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  an  institution  of  higher  learning  can  best 
serve  the  interests  of  society  by  attempting  to  promote  general  cul- 
ture as  well  as  occupational  competence  in  its  graduates. 

The  emphasis  upon  a  broad  education  is  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  well  educated  person,  in  addition  to  earning  a  living,  should  be 
prepared  to  behave  as  an  intelligent  citizen  and  to  lead  a  reasonably 
happy  and  full  life  as  a  well-rounded  individual.   The  university  seeks 
to  promote  an  atmosphere  in  which  students  will,  among  other  things, 
develop  an  understanding  of  relationships  in  such  areas  of  human  ex- 
perience as  the  biological  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  the  social 
studies,  and  the  creative  arts.   The  university  seeks  likewise  to  foster 
in  its  graduates  such  qualities  of  mind  and  character  as  personal  in- 
tegrity, precise  and  effective  powers  of  communication,  the  ability  to 
think  reflectively,  the  capacity  to  evaluate  experiences,  and  a  spirit  of 
fairness  in  relations  with  others. 

It  is  likewise  the  aim  of  the  university  to  see  that,  in  addition  to 
general  culture,  every  student  attains  a  reasonable  degree  of  profi- 
cency  in  some  area  of  specialization.    For  some  this  means  advanced 
academic  work  in  a  field  of  concentration;  for  others  it  means  direct 
vocational,  professional,  or  pre -professional  training. 

1.       The  following  persons  assisted  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the 
manuscript:    Dr.  Walter  A.  Zaugg,  Chairman,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Charles  Young,  Director  Division  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  George  Snyder,  Director  University  Elementary  School; 
Dr.  John  S.  Gee,  Director  of  Division  of  Secondary  Education;  Dr. 
Martha  Gesling,  Director  of  Education  Clinic;  Dr.  Florence  Wil- 
liamson, Professor  of  Secondary  Education;  Mr.  Ralph  Beck, 
Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching,  Secondary  Level, 
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While  the  university  must  of  necessity  serve  the  needs  of  the 
great  mass  of  average  students,  it  is  the  intention  to  provide  also  for 
the  needs  of  handicapped  students,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  superior 
students,  on  the  other. 

While  it  recognizes  that  by  its  nature  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  is  a  conservative  force  in  society,  this  university  also  aims, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  general  functions,  to  assume  a  role  of 
intellectual  and  educational  leadership. 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  statement  of  philosophy,  as  it  pertains  to 
teacher  education,  must  give  recognition  to  certain  basic  questions 
pertaining  to  the  function  of  the  teacher:  Why  teach?    Whom  are  we  to 
teach?    For  what  shall  we  teach?    How  shall  we  teach? 

With  these  questions  uppermost  in  our  thinking,  and  working 
within  the  framework  of  our  institutional  philosophy — and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  regulations  as  these  pertain  to  general  and  profes- 
sional aspects  of  a  teacher  Education  program— the  staff  of  Bowling 
Green  State  University  College  of  Education,  in  close  working  relation- 
ship with  staff  members  in  other  colleges  of  the  University,  seeks  to 
provide  for  the  student: 

1.  A  program  of  general  education  designed  to  develop  the 
knowledge,  understandings,  skills  and  abilities  which  are  the 
common  possessions  of  educated  persons  as  individuals  and 
as  citizens  in  a  free  society. 

2.  A  sound  training  in  one  or  more  specialized  areas  in  which 
the  student  is  to  devote  his  energies  as  a  teacher. 

3.  A  four  year  sequence  of  professional  education,  paralleling  the 
general  education  and  specialized  phases,  with  emphasis  upon 
thorough  grounding  in  human  growth  and  development. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION.    Broadly  conceived,  the  objectives 
of  the  professional  program  of  the  College  are  to  help  the  student 
acquire: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  growth  and  development  of  children, 
youth,  and  adults,  through  observation  and  actual  work  with 
children  in  learning  situations. 

2.  An  orientation  to  education  and  to  teaching  which  will  provide 
the  prospective  teacher  with  a  basis  for  professional  choices 
and  serve  as  an  interpretative  professional  background  for  a 
career  in  education. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  teaching  and  learning  processes  as 
they  affect  the  selection,  organization,  presentation,  and 
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evaluation  of  instructional  materials  and  resources  for  dif- 
ferent age  groups. 

4.  A  recognition  of  the  inter-relation  of  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity and  the  teacher's  role  as  a  member  of  and  a  leader  in 
community  life. 

5.  A  safe  initial  amount  of  teaching  skill  insured  by  participation 
in  varied  supervised  laboratory  experiences,  including  ob- 
servations, demonstrations,  clinical  practices  and  student 
teaching,  in  the  several  professional  courses. 

6.  An  ability  to  read  the  professional -technical  literature  that 
applies  to  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

7.  A  working  philosophy  of  education  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
teacher's  ethical  responsibilities  to  children,  to  the  profes- 
sion and  to  democratic  society.1 

An  acceptance  of  this  statement  of  objectives  DOES  NOT  imply 
that  we  believe  them  to  be  final;  that  each  one  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  an  individual  or  special  subject  to  be  taught; 
nor  that  full  and  complete  experiences  should  be  provided  on  each  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  their  acceptance  does  make  neces- 
sary careful  and  continuous  study  and  appraisal  of  all  our  professional 
education  course  offerings  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  sound,  logical 
and  sequential  organization  of  content  and  laboratory  experience  for 
each  level  of  the  teacher  education  program.  It  also  suggests  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  defining  rather  clearly  the  responsibility  of  each  staff 
member  in  the  total  program  of  providing  the  professional  laboratory 
experiences. 


GUIDANCE  AND  SELECTION  DURING  EDUCATIONAL  CAREER 

It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  this  point  the  emphasis  in  admis- 
sion practices  has  been  on  legal  provisions  and  institutional  practice. 
The  comments  have  centered  primarily  upon  scholastic  performance 
and  potential  ability  to  carry  college  work  as  these  are  revealed 
through  the  study  of  high  school  records  and  admission  test  results. 
We  regard  these  factors  as  important  predictive  instruments.   They 
provide  objective  data  of  a  sort.   However,  they  do  not  reveal  all  of  the 
factors  which  make  for  success  or  failure  on  the  college  level,  nor  all 
of  the  factors  of  a  potential  teacher. 

In  our  concern  that  future  teachers  possess  the  desired  compe- 
tencies, we  consider  it  essential  that  sound  basic  policies  regarding 

1 .  Standards  and  Policies  for  Accrediting  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation.   Third  Yearbook  (1951)  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education. 
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recruitment,  selection  and  progressive  retention  be  in  operation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  our  belief  that  such  policies  should  represent  the 
best  thinking  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem;  that  final 
agreements  or  judgments  concerning  such  should  be  reasonable  and 
operationally  sound  for  the  institution  and  the  state,  within  whose 
framework  the  teacher  education  program  must  function. 

Since  our  State  Law  establishes  certain  limitations  in  relation 
to  student  admission  to  the  publicly  supported  institutions  of  the  State, 
our  concern  must  of  necessity  deal  with  policies  of  selection  and 
guidance  following  admission  to  the  College.    In  practice  this  involves: 

1.  PRIMARY  COUNSELING.   This  includes  counseling  based  on 
high  school  record,  early  assignment  to  our  advisor,  and  com- 
plete explanation  of  criteria  to  be  met  at  a  later  screening 
point. 

2.  COMMUNICATION  PROFICIENCIES,   Primary  screening  is 
concerned  with  use  of  spoken  and  written  English,  including 
screening  for  speech  defects  and  reading  rate  and  compre- 
hension.   Courses  in  English  composition  and  speech  are  re- 
quired in  the  freshman  year.    A  proficiency  examination  in 
English  is  required  on  the  sophomore  level. 

3.  GENERAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE. 
The  academic  record  and  A.C.E.  test,  and  other  tests,  are 
used  for  counseling  and  referral  purposes. 

4.  INTERESTS,  EXPERIENCES,  AND  SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Deficiencies  in  these  respects  are  met  through  planned  pro- 
gram of  appropriate  field  and  laboratory  assignments. 

5.  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT.   The  counseling  function  is  vital 
here  to  secure  good  general  personal  adjustment,  with  em- 
phasis toward  the  specialized  requirements  of  the  profession. 

6.  HEALTH.   The  medical  service  and  counselor  cooperate  in 
keeping  the  student  informed  concerning  health  standards  that 
are  requisite  to  effective  work. 

In  evaluating  and  selecting  students  with  respect  to  their  personal 
qualities,  adjustment,  social  consciousness,  and  emotional  maturity, 
three  broad  types  of  resources  are  utilized  at  all  levels: 

1.  STUDENT  EXPERIENCES.    Field  experiences  in  community, 
social  service,  recreational  and  educational  projects,  as  well 
as  co -campus  experiences  in  organizations  and  service  enter- 
prises, are  provided  to  help  students  assess  their  ability  and 
reach  decisions  as  to  goals  and  further  training.   Rich  op- 
portunities for  aesthetic,  social  and  personal  development  are 
provided  in  a  well  planned  campus  activity  and  artist  series 
program. 

2.  DIAGNOSTIC  DEVICES.   Problem  check  lists,  personality 
inventories  ,  and  tests  are  used  to  assist  the  students'  growth 
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in  self-understanding.    Courses  in  Introduction  to  Education 
and  Educational  Psychology  provide  opportunity  for  personal 
interviews,  preparation  of  autobiographies,  personality  tests 
and  '  plain  papers,"  which  are  helpful  in  student  planning. 
Rating  scales  which  assess  student  qualities  are  prepared  by 
persons  who  have  adequate  chance  to  observe  the  student  in 
in  classes  and  other  activities. 

3.  CLINICAL  SERVICES.    Three  types  of  clinical  service- - 
psychological,  reading,  speech- -operate  on  a  University- 
wide  basis  to  provide  assistance  to  those  students  who  show 
signs  of  maladjustment  and  to  others  who  seek  assistance  of 
this  nature. 


TYPES  OF  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE, 
INCLUDING  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Bowling  Green  students  in  the  College  of  Education  are  required 
to  secure  experiences  in  a  variety  of  field  and  laboratory  situations 
prior  to  receiving  senior  standing  and  a  student  teaching  assignment. 
This  requirement  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  "  active  participation 
in  meaningful  situations  is  essential  in  learning."    It  is  a  recognition 
also  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  types  of  experiences  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom  which  can  contribute  to  the  prospective  teacher's  under- 
standing of  children  and  youth,  his  function  and  responsibility  in  the 
educational  process,  and  his  relationship  to  the  school  and  community 
life. 

Space  limitations  do  not  permit  detailed  treatment  or  explanation 
of  the  varied  forms  of  laboratory  experiences  that  are  encouraged  and 
required.    Chief  among  these  are  the.  "September  Experience"  and 
"Student  Teaching."   A  brief  statement  will  suffice  for  the  first  men- 
tioned, while  a  more  detailed  statement  follows  concerning  the  Student 
Teaching  program. 

The  "September  Experience"  contact  is  expected  of  each  student 
prior  to  the  "semester  of  professional  concentration"  which  falls  in 
the  student's  senior  year.   The  student  volunteeers  his  services  in  a 
particular  school  during  the  opening  sessions  in  September  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  insight  into  the  problems  that  are  faced  by  mem- 
bers of  a  teaching  staff.   The  length  and  nature  of  this  contact  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  local  situation  in  the  school  of  the  student's  choice. 


STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  Bowling  Green  Plan  for  Student  Teaching  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  familiarity  with  the  problems  which  confront  teachers 
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cannot  be  gained  by  simply  completing  a  theory  course,  by  discussing 
hypothetical  problems,  or  by  observing  a  teacher  in  action,  valuable  as 
these  may  be.   The  student  needs  a  period  of  intensive  and  continuous 
work  under  guidance  with  a  given  group  of  learners  in  which  situation 
he  carries  a  major  responsibility  in  directing  the  learning  process. 
He  needs  the  stimulus  of  direct  contacts  with,  and  participation  in,  the 
on-going  program  of  the  school  in  a  community  setting.   He  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  educational  program  as  a  "whole,"  uninter- 
rupted by  campus  classes  which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  labora- 
tory experience. 

With  these  ideas  as  our  guiding  concepts,  members  of  our  staff, 
early  in  the  1944-45  school  year,  proceeded  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  clearing  student  schedules  of  all  campus  classes  for  a  one  semester 
period  which  could  be  devoted  to  student  teaching.   In  the  initial  stages 
of  the  study  many  intricate  problems  of  administration  and  organization 
and  traditional  practice  faced  us.   However,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  of  that  year  we  were  able  to  launch  an  experimental 
semester  program  of  "professional  concentration"  for  student  teachers 
on  the  elementary  school  level. 

Elementary  School  Student  Teaching 

Beginning  with  the  second  semester  of  1945  and  continuously  since 
that  time,  each  prospective  elementary  teacher  has  had  a  full  semester 
of  professional  experiences  in  the  classroom.  In  the  beginning  the  stu- 
dent registered  for  certain  of  the  theory  courses  paralleling  student 
teaching.   The  theory  courses  covered  methods  in  reading,  skill,  and 
content  areas. 

At  the  outset,  in  1945,  the  methods  courses  taught  within  the 
Department  of  Education  (reading,  skills  and  content)  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  integrated  conferences.    Previ- 
ous experience  with  the  methods  courses  as  formal,  theoretical  courses 
in  advance  of  practice  indicated  that  students  derived  inadequate  mean- 
ing from  them.   This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  integrating  the 
theory  with  the  practice  in  the  same  semester. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  placed  much  responsibility  upon  super- 
vising teachers.   They  actually  were  teaching  most  of  the  specific  tech- 
niques of  method  from  day  to  day.  In  the  conference  course  meeting 
four  hours  per  week  there  was  time  only  superficially  to  introduce  the 
literature  in  the  various  areas  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Increasingly  it  became  apparent  that  reading  methods  should  be 
presented  previous  to  the  semester  to  student  teaching.   To  avoid  re- 
verting to  an  ineffectual,  theoretical  approach,  the  course  includes 
several  group  observations  of  children's  reading  experiences  on  various 
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levels.   Usually  the  children's  classroom  teacher  comes  into  the  col- 
lege class  the  next  day  after  an  observation  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  objectives,  methods  and  results  of  the  period  observed. 
To  replace  the  credit  for  reading  in  the  integrated  conference,  the 
credit  for  Principles  of  Teaching  was  included. 

By  1949  the  personnel  and  the  curriculum  had  changed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  earlier  concern  of  the  conference  class  for  an  overview  of 
method  was  being  assumed  by  the  course  Elementary  Curriculum  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices,  which  precedes  the  semester  of  professional  con- 
centration.  A  unique  aspect  of  this  course  is  the  assignment  of  students 
to  cooperating  (supervising)  teachers  for  three  clock  hours  per  week, 
to  observe  and  participate  in  school  situations.    These  experiences  con- 
stitute a  ramp  of  increasing  maturity  and  responsibility  from  observing 
in  the  earlier  course  in  Educational  Psychology  to  the  increasingly  f  uU 
participation  of  the  succeeding  semester  of  student  teaching. 

The  emphasis  of  the  integrated  conference  class  for  the  last 
several  years  has  been  upon  such  units,  experiences,  and  concerns  as 
the  following: 

1.  Becoming  inducted  into  Student  Teaching. 

2.  Learning  from  Observation. 

3.  Guiding  Children  in  Self -discipline. 

4.  Planning  Work. 

5.  Utilizing  Community  Resources. 

6.  Using  Audio-Visual  Materials. 

7.  Gaining  a  broader  Concept  of  Method. 

8.  Securing  a  Teaching  Position. 

9.  Selecting  Textbooks. 

10.  Sharing  Experiences  in  Student  Teaching. 

11.  Visiting  Various  Kinds  of  Schools. 

12.  Evaluating  Work. 

By  the  second  semester  of  1951-52  the  curriculum  had  evolved  to 
the  extent  that  none  of  the  methods  courses  was  left  in  the  semester  of 
professional  concentration*   The  methods  courses  in  Reading,  Language 
Arts  and  Arithmetic,  Science,  Social  Studies  now  precede  the  student 
teaching  semester.   The  laboratory  experiences  which  are  integral  to 
each  of  these  courses  do  much  to  preclude  the  charge  that  the  curricu- 
lum has  reverted  to  its  status  prior  to  1945. 

Beginning  with  the  first  semester  of  1952-53  the  conference  class 
will  carry  credit  for  Principles  of  Education,  Child  Psychology  and  The 
Teacher's  Relation  to  Administration.   This  is  really  much  in  accord 
with  the  nature  of  the  units  listed  above.   A  different  member  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  becoming  director  of  student  teaching  and 
will  evolve  some  changes  from  the  units  emphasized  in  recent  years. 
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It  is  general  practice  for  each  student  to  spend  all  morning  or 
all  afternoon  in  student  teaching,  daily  throughout  most  of  the  semes- 
ter.  Actually,  most  students  experience  teaching  responsibility  for 
the  entire  curriculum  within  the  semester,  for  their  teaching  assign- 
ment is  changed  from  one  half  day  to  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
semester. 

So  far,  the  number  of  student  teachers  has  not  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  city  elementary  schools  of  Bowling  Green,  so  all  stu- 
dents are  placed  locally.   Every  teacher  in  Bowling  Green  City  Schools 
is  available  as  a  supervising  teacher.    Most  teachers  have  both  a  large 
and  a  small  room,  so  two  student  teachers  can  teach  simultaneously, 
but  in  separate  rooms. 

One  hour  per  week  is  reserved  for  a  conference  by  each  super- 
vising teacher  with  her  student  teachers  as  a  group.   Common  prob- 
lems and  concerns  and  coordination  of  planning  are  considered  in 
these  conferences.  Supervising  teachers  also  schedule  many  confer- 
ences with  individual  student  teachers  to  guide  and  evaluate  planning 
and  teaching  and  to  interpret  child  behavior. 

Secondary  School  Student  Teaching 

Experimentation  on  the  elementary  teacher  education  level 
pointed  the  way  for  a  similar  undertaking  on  the  secondary  level.    The 
initial  step  was  taken  in  1945  with  the  appointment  of  the  University 
Post- War  Planning  Committee.   A  sub -committee,  conducting  hearings 
on  proposed  modifications  in  the  curriculum,  made  a  careful  study  of 
a  proposal  to  provide  a  "block"  of  time  which  could  be  devoted  to  stu- 
dent teaching.   General  approval  was  given  the  idea.   However,  the 
sub-committee  was  inclined  to  question  its  feasibility  because  of  vari- 
ous administrative  difficulties.   Attention  was  directed  particularly  to 
problems  of  scheduling,  varied  major  interests  of  students,  curriculum 
changes,  personnel,  and  finance.   Gradually  these  difficulties  have  been 
resolved.   The  new  program  on  the  secondary  level  was  initiated  for 
the  first  time  during  the  1949-50  school  year.   It  involves  all  students 
preparing  to  teach  on  the  secondary  level  except  those  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

On  the  secondary  level  the  student  registers  for  professional 
courses  in  principles  of  teaching,  methods,  teacher's  relation  to  ad- 
ministration, and  student  teaching.   The  course  titles  are  listed  on  the 
schedule  in  order  that  each  may  be  certified  for  the  student's  record. 

The  scheduling  procedure  enables  a  committee  of  staff  members 
to  control  the  student's  program  for  eighteen  weeks.   It  provides  the 
student  with  a  "block"  of  time  in  which  all  his  energy  can  be  devoted 
to  a  program  related  to  the  work  of  a  teacher.   The  activities  are 
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cooperatively  planned  and  carefully  coordinated.   Regularly  scheduled 
discussion  periods,  individual  conferences,  and  planning  sessions 
constitute  important  aspects  of  the  program.   In  these  the  student, 
supervising  teacher,  and  University  staff  members  are  active  partici- 
pants. 

"The  semester  of  concentrated  professional  experience"  con- 
sists of  four  phases.    For  our  own  convenience  we  label  these: 
PREPARATORY,  SUPERVISED  TEACHING,  OFF-CAMPUS,  and 
EVALUATION  phases.   The  period  allocated  to  each  is  somewhat 
flexible  and  dependent  to  some  degree  upon  school  schedules  and 
vacation  periods. 

During  the  PREPARATORY  phase  the  student  is  under  the  guid- 
ance of  campus  staff  members  whose  major  interests  are  in  the  areas 
of  principles  of  teaching,  methods,  and  administration.    The  Director 
of  Secondary  Education  serves  as  coordinator  in  the  total  program. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  staff  committee,  the  student  makes  an  ita- 
tensive  study  of  objectives,  materials  of  instruction,  methods,  evalu- 
ative techniques,  and  curriculum  problems  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
school  situation  in  which  he  is  to  assume  responsibilities.   Personal 
contacts  are  made  with  the  school,  the  administrative  officer,  and  the 
staff  member  with  whom  he  is  to  work.   Pupil  groups  are  observed  in 
their  varied  activities  and  instructional  materials  are  made  available 
for  study.   During  this  stage  the  student  takes  the  initial  step  in  plan- 
ning resource  units  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  instructional 
activities  during  the  supervised  teaching  phase. 

The  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  phase  involves  twelve  weeks  of 
full-day  contacts  in  cooperating  school.   The  supervising  teacher 
assumes  major  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  during 
this  period.   The  University  staff  committee  keeps  in  close  contact 
with  the  student  and  supervisor.   Specific  periods  are  established  for 
conference  and  discussion  of  student  problems  and  related  theory. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  student  devote  all  of  his  time  to  class- 
room instruction.    The  amount  of  actual  teaching  required  will  depend 
on  student  progress  and  need.   The  opportunity  for  variety  in  experi- 
ence is  important.   It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  share  responsi- 
bilities both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.   Types  of  experience  that 
students  are  expected  to  receive  include:   Work  with  homeroom  groups, 
supervising  study  hall,  participation  in  school  activities,  library  work, 
preparing,  administering  and  interpreting  tests,  developing  and  keep- 
ing individual  and  group  records,  preparing  instructional  units,  con- 
ducting excursions  and  field  trips,  counseling  with  individual  pupils, 
helping  with  reports,  visiting  homes  of  pupils,  attending  faculty  meet- 
ings and  working  with  faculty  committees. 
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The  SUPERVISED  TEACHING  phase  closes  with  several  days 
devoted  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  student's  experience.    The  campus 
committee  resumes  direct  responsibility  at  this  stage.   Attempts  are 
made  to  discover  points  of  strength,  to  correct  weaknesses,  and  to 
provide  the  student  with  additional  insight  into  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
Also,  at  this  stage  the  student  is  briefed  on  his  Off-Campus  assign- 
ment. 

POINTS  IN  COMMON.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  programs  of 
professional  concentration  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
are  not  identical.   However,  the  plan  of  operation  is  much  the  same. 
The  points  of  difference  are  concerned  primarily  with  details  in  ad- 
ministration, the  nature  of  the  elementary  curriculum  as  contrasted 
to  that  of  the  secondary,  and  the  utilization  of  laboratory  facilities. 

There  are  two  points  in  common.   Both  programs  include  the 
OFF-CAMPUS  "experience,"  and  the  Evaluation  phases.    From  its 
inception  the  "semester  of  professional  concentration"  plan  has  in- 
cluded an  OFF-CAMPUS  assignment  in  an  entirely  different  school 
situation.   The  function  of  this  assignment  is  three-fold:  first,  to 
provide  experience  in  a  non-laboratory  situation;    second,  to  increase 
the  student's  understanding  of  the  school  and  its  relation  to  the  com- 
munity it  serves;    third,  to  provide  experiences  in  community  living. 

The  student  selects  the  school  system  for  his  OFF -CAMPUS 
experience.   His  choice  is  limited  only  in  the  following  particulars: 
first,  approval  for  the  assignment  must  be  obtained  from  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  school  system  of  the  student's  choice;    second,  the  ad- 
ministrator must  provide  assurance  that  the  student's  activities  will 
be  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  staff  member.    University 
authorities  assume  the  responsibility  of  working  out  details  for  the 
assignment.   No  financial  obligations  are  entailed.   School  administra- 
tors understand  that  the  University  seeks  this  voluntary  and  coopera- 
tive service  as  a  means  of  providing  breadth  and  depth  to  the  student's 
understanding  of  school  problems. 

Responsibility  for  transportation  and  living  costs  is  assumed  by 
the  student.  He  moves  into  the  community,  establishes  residence,  and 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  school  and  community  life. 

The  EVALUATION  phase  comes  directly  following  the  student's 
return  from  the  Off-Campus  assignment.   This  consists  of  a  two  or 
three  day  period  devoted  to  critical  analysis  of  the  student's  total  ex- 
perience during  the  semester  of  professional  concentration.   Attempts 
are  made  to  determine:  first,  the  actual  effects  of  the  whole  program 
in  developing  competency  in  the  student;    second,  what  additional  ex- 
periences are  needed  to  insure  competency;   third,  what  changes  in 
procedure  are  necessary  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
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student;   fourth,  to  what  extent  has  the  student  been  able  to  integrate 
his  thinking  into  a  working  philosophy  of  education. 

A  written  report  of  the  total  experience  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent.  Reports  are  also  obtained  from  the  affiliated  school  and  the  Off- 
Campus  center  in  which  the  student  secured  his  Supervised  Teaching 
and  Off-Campus  experiences.   The  reports  serve  as  a  basis  for  in- 
dividual conferences,  group  discussions,  and  general  appraisal  of  the 
total  program. 


CHANGES  IN  PROCESS  AND  THOSE  PROPOSED 

Alertness  to  problems  facing  the  public  schools  of  our  country 
will  prevent  any  teacher  education  program  from  reaching  a  static, 
inflexible  condition,  and  should  challenge  any  institutional  staff  to  con  - 
tinuous  study  of  its  curriculum  pattern  and  instructional  practices. 
Experimentation,  modification,  improvement,  and  change  are  not  new 
in  the  vocabulary  of  educational  progress,  nor  should  they  be  ex- 
cluded from  thinking  or  practice  in  a  teacher  education  institution. 
However,  it  is  important  that  modification  and  change  not  be  made 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  that  they  be  based  on  sound,  reasoned 
judgment  and  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  those  individuals  and  groups 
that  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  and  employment  of  teachers- 
Possessed  with  this  conviction,  it  is  natural  that  the  Bowling 
Green  teacher  education  staff  should  visualize  goals  of  achievement 
not  yet  realized.   Some  of  these  are  in  the  stage  of  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  others  are  to  be  realized  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
while  others  are  more  remote,  but  definitely  in  prospect. 

Laboratory  School  Facilities 

Effective  with  the  1952-53  school  year,  our  institution  enters  into 
a  new  relationship  with  the  city  school  system  of  Bowling  Green  which 
gives  promise  of  an  expanded  opportunity  in  relationship  to  student 
laboratory  experiences  prior  to  and  during  the  student  teaching  period 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  education. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  as  follows:   For  the  school  year  1952- 
53  the  University  will  provide  toward  the  salaries  of  Bowling  Green 
City  School  teaching  personnel  a  total  of  $70,000.00,  this  amount  to  in- 
clude the  retirement  payments  for  the  teachers  covered  by  the  Uni- 
versity money.   The  City  Schools  will  use  this  money  to  provide  higher 
salaries  for  teachers  throughout  the  City  School  system,  thus  enabling 
the  city  to  secure  highly  competent  persons  who  can  serve  also  as 
supervising  teachers. 
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The  entire  City  School  system  is  to  be  available  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Education  for  laboratory  experience  on  the  part  of 
students  who  are  planning  to  become  teachers.   That  portion  of  the 
University  elementary  school  building  that  has  heretofore  been  used 
to  house  the  elementary  school  activities  is  in  effect  leased  without 
charge  to  the  Bowling  Green  City  Schools  to  be  used  as  a  unit  in  the 
school  system  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Bowling  Green 
City  Superintendent  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  units  in  the  City 
School  system. 

To  strengthen  and  improve  further  the  cooperative  program,  the 
City  Schools  and  the  University  will  jointly  employ  a  person  to  be  co- 
ordinator of  the  laboratory  experience  program  of  student  teaching 
for  the  University  and  director  of  instruction  for  the  City  Schools. 

The  details  of  this  entire  arrangement,  including  consultant 
services  to  be  provided  by  the  University  staff,  are  to  be  put  into  a 
written  statement  satisfactory  to  both  the  City  School  System  and 
University. 


SUMMARY 

In  presenting  the  materials  of  this  chapter  we  have  addressed 
our  comments  largely  to  those  readers  who  are  likely  to  be  most 
interested  in  the  laboratory  phases  of  a  teacher  education  program. 
Since  practices  and  philosophy  are  often  influenced  by  institutional 
origins,  sections  have  been  devoted  to  the  historical  development  of 
the  university,  a  statement  of  philosophy,  and  a  listing  of  objective 
for  the  College  of  Education. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  practices  in  relation  to  admission, 
selection,  and  guidance  programs  have  given  way  to  brief  statements 
of  general  policy.    There  are  areas  which  are  now  undergoing  thorough 
study  on  a  university-wide  basis.    The  problems  are  numerous,  com- 
plex, and  often  puzzling.   Nevertheless,  definite  progress  on  a  year  to 
year  basis  is  in  evidence. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the 
developmental  and  present  practice  aspects  of  the  student  teaching 
program  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.   Even  here 
the  descriptions  are  limited.   Special  bulletins  describing  the  func- 
tional organization,  policy  governing  assignment  of  students,  and 
evaluation  procedures,  as  related  to  these  programs,  are  available 
for  distribution. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  relation 
to  our  present  program,  our  greatest  challenge  lies  in  continuing  our 
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effort  to  improve  that  which  we  have,  to  find  answers  to  those  prob- 
lems of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  to  share  with  others  in  our 
search  for  "action  programs"  which,  when  implemented  on  an  insti  - 
tutional  basis,  can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  teacher  education 
here  and  elsewhere. 


Chapter  XH 

IN  TRANSITION  FROM  ON-CAMPUS  TO 
OFF-CAMPUS  STUDENT  TEACHING 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

C.  B.  Van  Antwerp 
Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Any  college  in  making  provision  in  its  teacher  education  pro- 
gram for  student  teaching  is  likely  to  condition  its  thinking  and  plan- 
ning on  the  certification  requirements  of  the  area  which  the  college 
is  serving,  the  adequacy  of  its  own  laboratory  school  facilities,  and 
the  geographic  spread  from  which  its  prospective  teachers  have  been 
drawn.   It  is  certainly  generally  accepted  that  a  full  day  of  student 
teaching  on  a  full  quarter  or  a  half -semester  basis  as  a  minimum  is 
the  most  productive  assignment,  but  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  that  if  the  requirement  for  certification  in  the  states 
from  which  the  college  draws  its  students  is  below  eight  to  sixteen 
credit  hours  in  student  teaching  the  college  may  be  at  some  disad- 
vantage in  establishing  a  requirement  greatly  in  excess  of  the  preva- 
lent standard  for  certification.   It  is  likewise  true  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  student  teachers  originating  within  the  city  and  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  or  being  veterans  or  veterans'  wives 
who  are  in  residence  on  the  campus  or  within  the  city  or  county  makes 
it  difficult  to  advance  an  Off -Campus  program  which  requires  that 
student  teachers  shall  live  in  the  community  to  which  they  are  assigned 
even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  campus.  A  well  staffed  labo- 
ratory school  which  seems  adequate  for  handling  a  large  number  of 
student  teachers  for  limited  hours  of  credit,  at  least  enough  to  meet 
minimum  certification  needs,  may  also  be  a  deterrent  in  the  promo- 
tion of  an  off -campus  program  which  is  replacing  the  more  easily 
administered  and  supervised  on-campus  program. 

Another  complicating  factor  at  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  has  been  the  fact  that  in  the  Joint  University  Center, 
Peabody  has  provided  the  professional  courses,  and  the  student  teach- 
ing, needed  by  students  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  Scarritt  College 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching.   A  frequent  limitation  in  such  in- 
stances has  been  the  total  amount  of  credit  in  professional  courses 
which  would  be  acceptable  on  a  degree. 

196 
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In  the  post  World  War  n  years  the  increased  demand  for  student 
teaching  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  facilities  of  the  Demonstration 
School,  which  as  the  campus  laboratory  school  is  composed  of  grades 
one  through  twelve  and  the  two  pre-school  years  of  nursery  and  kin- 
dergarten.   To  meet  this  need  the  Education  Committee  of  the  college 
began  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  further  expansion  of  the  facilities 
for  teacher  training  through  extension  of  the  program  into  the  Nash- 
ville City  schools  and  the  Davidson  County  schools.    The  result  of 
several  conferences  with  the  administrative  authorities  of  both  sys- 
tems was  a  contractual  agreement  which  provided  for  no  financial 
consideration  for  the  regular  teacher  who  undertook  the  supervision  of 
student  teachers  and  left  the  supervision  of  these  regular  teachers  to 
the  city  and  county  schools  themselves. 

Under  the  above  agreement  student  teachers  were  to  have  a 
MINIMUM  of  eight  hours  of  credit  based  on  a  time  block  of  four  hours 
daily,  8  to  12,  for  a  full  quarter  in  their  assigned  schools.   This  has 
remained  a  controlling  practice  until  this  past  year  when  student 
teaching  in  music  has  been  initiated  in  off -campus  schools,  both  sec- 
ondary and  elementary,  and  these  assignments  have  sometimes  been 
based  on  a  two  hour  time  block.   Of  course,  under  the  agreement  it  has 
always  been  possible  to  secure  sixteen  hours  of  credit  by  staying  at  the 
school  for  a  full  day.   On  such  an  assignment  participation  in  all  of  the 
school  activities  was  expected  of  the  student  teacher. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  cooperating  teacher  and  the  stu- 
dent teacher  were  established.   It  was  understood  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  student  teacher's  experiences 
should  be  planned  in  the  school  to  which  he  was  assigned.    Thus  it  was 
hoped  that  variety  of  opportunity  to  participate  and  to  observe,  as  well 
as  to  teach,  would  be  provided  and  that  any  special  or  particular  abili- 
ties of  the  student  might  be  used  to  greatest  advantage.   In  fact  this 
lack  of  prescription  which  seemed  to  underlie  the  initial  thinking  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  the  program  has  markedly  carried 
through  the  years  of  its  operation. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  individual  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
cooperating  teachers  in  their  effort  to  create  for  the  teacher  in  train- 
ing the  richest  and  widest  of  experiences.    Much  less  concern  has  been 
shown  for  a  meeting  of  any  established  minimum  of  performance  than 
has  been  indicated  in  helping  to  prepare  fully  and  broadly  a  good  begin- 
ning teacher.   No  detailed  listing  of  the  activities,  in  addition  to  their 
actual  classroom  teaching,  carried  on  by  student  teachers  seems 
needed.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  may  run  the  full  gamut  from  the 
usual  faculty  meeting  to  the  unusual  of  driving  a  school  bus  at  the  end 
of  the  day.    They  may  include  the  school  census,  the  school  play,  the 
debate,  the  PTA,  the  spaghetti  supper,  or  any  club  activity.   It  does 
mean  gaining  familiarity  with  school  records,  procedures,  tests,  and 
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all  of  the  routine  so  essential  to  smooth  operation.   When,  for  example, 
the  physical  education  major  is  called  upon  to  "fill-in"  for  a  peiiod  for 
the  mathematics  teacher  the  student  teacher  may  seem  to  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage,  but  these  assignments,  which  are  emergencies  and 
never  long  continuing,  have  usually  been  accepted  as  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  and  effectiveness  of  the  student  teacher. 

In  initiating  the  program  in  1948-49  an  orientation  period  was 
provided  for  the  student  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter 
which  included  not  only  lectures  and  discussions  dealing  with  rela- 
tionships and  the  activities  they  were  to  undertake,  but  also  included 
interviews  with  the  supervisors  of  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
in  the  city  and  county  systems.    These  interviews  were  planned  to 
offer  a  final  screening  for  assignments  in  the  cooperating  schools  and 
were  similar  to  the  type  of  conference  the  student  could  expect  to 
have  later  on  with  a  prospective  employer.   The  next  step  in  the 
orientation  was  a  conference  with  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which 
the  student  was  to  work.   This  was  typical  of  a  principal's  interview 
with  a  beginning  teacher.   At  the  close  of  this  conference  the  princi- 
pal introduced  the  student  teacher  to  his  cooperating  teacher. 

The  program  begun  under  the  foregoing  agreement  continued  on 
the  same  general  principles  through  the  years  following  1948 -49  down 
to  March  1951.    At  this  time  the  Director  of  the  Demonstration  School 
returned  to  naval  service  and  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  director  a 
separation  of  duties  was  provided  and  a  Director  of  Student  Teaching 
was  appointed.   He  began  his  work  in  September  1951  with  the  part 
time  assistance  of  a  graduate  student  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
off-campus  program.   In  addition  to  the  planning  and  overall  super- 
vision of  the  student  teaching  program  the  director  has  taught  two 
classes  each  quarter  in  general  high  school  methods  which  has  pro- 
vided a  valuable  contact  with  prospective  secondary  student  teachers 
at  which  level  the  major  portion  of  the  student  teaching  is  currently    • 
being  done.   It  is  because  of  this  latter  fact  that  no  separate  descrip- 
tion of  the  elementary  program  as  distinct  from  the  secondary  is 
being  given.   The  sequence  of  preparation  is  more  exact  in  the  ele- 
mentary work,  and  prior  to  the  present  year  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  working  off-campus  has  been  small,  the  Demonstration 
School  being  more  intensively  used  in  this  aspect  of  training.   Under 
our  plan  this  year  the  elementary  teachers  follow  a  preparatory  pat- 
tern in  the  junior  year,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  senior  year 
elect  a  four  credit  hour  course  in  "Materials  and  Methods  in  an 
Activity  Program"  and  also  take  a  two  hour  time  block,  for  four  hours 
credit,  in  the  Demonstration  School,   This  is  followed  in  the  next 
quarter  with  an  eight  or  twelve  hour  assignment  off-campus  in  a  co- 
operating elementary  school.   In  the  third  quarter  two  four  credit  hour 
courses  are  elected  in  curriculum  problems  and  in  guidance.    Thus 
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for  the  elementary  education  majors  this  year  there  is  an  established 
professional  sequence  of  eight  hours  for  each  of  the  three  quarters. 
The  assignment  for  supervision  of  these  students  is  carried  on  in  the 
off-campus  program  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  secondary  student 
teachers  are  cared  for. 

One  general  principle  has  been  in  use  in  making  student  teach- 
ing assignments  in  the  Demonstration  school  this  year.   A  maximum 
of  four  hours  credit  may  be  earned  in  any  one  quarter,  thus  encourag- 
ing those  students  who  require  more  than  this  amount  of  credit  for 
certification  to  go  into  the  off -campus  schools. 

Over  the  years  from  1948-49  the  off -campus  program  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  and  the  students'  interest  in  it,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  schools  and  supervising  teachers  who  are  cooperating,  has  been 
growing.    In  these  years  the  program  has  passed  the  initial  stage  of 
being  an  experiment  or  a  new  and  questioned  procedure  and  has  be- 
come an  operating  part  of  the  off -campus  schools'  programs.    The 
student  teachers  have  been  fully  accepted  as  having  status  as  tempor- 
ary members  of  the  faculty  and  have  been  welcomed  as  fellow  teachers 
with  definite  contributions  to  be  made  to  the  community's  progress. 
Since  this  program  was  initiated  in  1948-49  the  number  of  students 
participating  has  increased  from  83  to  208  in  1951-52;  the  number  of 
participating  teachers  from  75  to  169;  the  number  of  schools  from  24 
to  47. 

Examination  of  intermediate  years  indicates  the  growth  of  the 
program  and  the  participation  of  the  teachers  and  schools  has  been 
rather  regular  and  steady.    For  example,  each  quarter's  assignments 
during  the  current  year  have  shown  an  increase  over  the  previous 
quarter,  and  the  high  point  for  the  program  has  been  the  spring  quar- 
ter of  1952,  measured  in  number  of  student  teachers  working  in  co- 
operating off -campus  schools. 

During  the  development  of  the  off-campus  program  the  Demon- 
stration School  has  continued  in  wide  use  for  those  student  teachers 
who  either  by  choice  or  because  of  limitation  of  schedule  have  re- 
stricted their  work  to  a  two  or  four  credit  hour  course.   Since  one 
basic  purpose  of  the  expanded  program  has  been  materially  to  reduce, 
if  not  to  eliminate,  this  type  of  student  teaching,  and  eventually  make 
the  Demonstration  School  simply  one  of  our  cooperating  schools  oper- 
ating on  the  same  basis  as  the  others  participating,  no  data  are  being 
presented  on  the  on-campus  phase  of  our  student  treacling.    It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  students  who  are  still  provided  with  student 
teaching  in  the  Demonstration  School  is  in  number  roughly  equal  to 
those  who  work  off-campus  although  the  total  of  credit  hours  earned 
is  only  approximately  a  third  of  the  hours  of  credit  earned  by  the  off- 
campus  student  teachers. 
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As  our  title  indicates  we  regard  our  student  teaching  program 
at  Peabody  as  being  in  transition,  and  consequently  we  can  only  point 
to  those  things  which  have  been  accomplished  during  the  current  year 
as  an  indication  of  our  thinking  and  also  as  first  steps  toward  more 
effective  operation.    For  example,  during  the  summer  session  we  are 
making  available  to  the  teachers  who  have  cooperated  with  our  pro- 
gram the  course  in  " Supervision  of  Student  Teaching."    This  carries 
four  hours  of  graduate  credit,  and  should  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
cooperating  teachers  and  to  the  future  efficiency  of  the  program. 

During  the  summer  of  1951  the  director  compiled  a  handbook 
for  cooperating  teachers  in  an  effort  to  outline  the  basic  relationships, 
responsibilities  and  essential  "paperwork."    It  was  hoped  this  might 
relieve  some  of  the  doubts  and  answer  some  of  the  questions  of  the 
teachers  assisting  with  the  program  for  the  first  time.   This  same 
handbook  was  supplied  to  the  student  teachers  during  their  orientation 
on  the  assumption  that  uniformity  of  information  was  desirable.    This 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  so  during  the  fall  quarter  a  different  hand- 
book addressed  to  the  student  teachers  was  prepared.    Four  pieces  of 
work  are  suggested  for  them  in  recording  their  experiences.    They 
are  required  to  keep  a  "log"  for  the  quarter.   This  is  not  a  diary,  or  a 
day  to  day  factual  account,  but  is  supposed  to  provide  a  compilation  of 
the  best  of  observed  practices,  materials,  procedures,  etc.,  which 
through  notation  may  become  a  part  of  the  student  teacher's  own 
store  of  "things  to  do." 

An  individual  child  study  is  also  required,  a  suggested  outline 
for  such  a  study  being  provided  in  the  handbook.   A  time  sheet  is 
supplied  for  recording  under  two  headings  observation-participation 
and  planned  teaching  the  number  of  periods  spent  during  the  quarter 
in  each.   Adequate  space  is  also  given  for  listing  all  additional  activi- 
ties in  which  the  student  takes  part.    The  fourth  item  is  an  evaluation 
made  by  the  student  of  his  total  experience.   This  is  a  relatively  brief 
estimate  of  the  operation  of  our  program  as  it  relates  to  selection, 
briefing,  and  all  contacts  in  the  assigned  school.   It  invited  comments 
as  to  how  the  procedure  could  have  been  made  more  effective. 

Briefly  the  routine  of  a  student  teacher  for  the  quarter  would  be 
some  such  pattern  as  the  following.   Application  is  made  for  student 
teaching  as  early  as  possible  in  the  quarter  preceeding  the  quarter  in 
which  it  is  to  be  done.    This  application  has  in  the  past  been  approved 
by  both  the  major  adviser  and  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching.   It  is 
being  supplemented  this  year  by  a  smaller  "interview  data*  sheet 
which  gives  the  essential  information  needed  by  the  city  and  county 
supervisors  when  interviewing  the  applicant  during  his  orientation. 
The  information  given  on  the  two  blanks  does  not  overlap  for  the  ap- 
plication form  chiefly  indicates  subject  matter  and  professional  pre- 
paration, whereas  teaching  choice,  location  desired,  transportation 
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available,  credit  hours  sought,  with  additional  personal  information  is 
indicated  for  the  interview. 

The  applicants'  first  meetings  of  the  quarter  are  in  group  con- 
ferences with  the  director  and  his  assistant  where  the  program  is  ex- 
plained and  discussed,  and  some  visual  aids  used  to  cover  additional 
points.    These  conferences  extend  over  three  days  and  are  concluded 
with  the  interviews  with  the  city  and  county  supervisors,  following 
which  assignments  are  determined.   Over  the  next  two  or  three  days 
the  director  and  his  assistant  visit  the  schools  with  the  student  teach- 
ers and  see  that  they  are  introduced  to  their  principals,  cooperating 
teachers,  and  other  school  personnel. 

During  the  quarter  the  work  of  the  student  teacher  is  supervised 
from  the  campus  by  the  director  and  his  assistant.    This  is  admittedly 
inadequate,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  agreement.   Since  seventy  percent  of  our  student  teachers 
are  on  other  than  a  full  day  basis  they  are  returning  to  the  campus 
every  day  for  additional  class  work  and  conference  time  is  available 
with  appropriate  college  faculty  members.   This  preponderance  of  half 
day  assignments  is  also  a  limiting  factor  in  planning  for  supervision 
from  the  campus  since  such  supervision  must  largely  be  concentrated 
in  the  time  between  the  opening  of  school  and  the  lunch  period. 

In  addition  a  one  day  group  conference  is  held  early  in  the 
quarter  at  which  time  a  morning  is  devoted  to  general  discussion  with 
special  emphasis  on  materials  and  instruction,  supplemented  by  an 
extensive  display  of  free  and  inexpensive  aids.   Additional  time  is 
gi^en  in  smaller  meetings  by  the  materials  and  methods  instructors 
for  discussion  of  teaching  problems  with  their  appropriate  subject 
matter  groups.    One  of  the  pleasant  innovations  this  year  was  a  joint 
social  meeting,  on  campus,  of  the  cooperating  teachers  ami  the  stu- 
dent teachers  working  under  them  sponsored  by  the  Business  Edu- 
cation Department  in  one  instance  and  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment in  another.   The  college  also  gave  a  dinner  for  the  principals  in 
the  fall  and  another  for  the  cooperating  teachers  in  the  winter  quarter. 

As  early  as  possible  in  each  quarter  an  audio-visual  aids  clinic 
is  held  on  two  days  and  student  teachers  who  have  not  had  course  work 
in  this  area  are  given  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  operate  such  equip- 
ment as  they  find  available  in  their  assigned  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  quarter  each  student  teacher  has  a 
"check-in"  interview  with  the  director  and  his  assistant  at  which  time 
the  log,  the  time  sheet,  the  individual  child  study  and  the  evaluation 
are  discussed.   Incidentally,  after  careful  rereading  the  individual 
child  study  is  returned  to  the  principal  of  the  school  where  it  origin- 
ated for  inclusion  in  the  school's  files. 

This  year  for  a  relatively  small  group  who  had  completed  their 
requirements  in  student  teaching  a  practicum  was  offered  carrying 
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four  hours  of  credit.   It  was  our  purpose  with  this  group  to  make  as 
many  contacts  as  possible  with  community  agencies  whose  activities 
have  an  impact  on  the  schools  of  the  community.   Adult  education 
classes,  community  theatre,  speech  clinic,  recreation  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  crippled  children's  home,  children's  museum,  all  these 
and  other  civic  and  social  organizations  were  contacted.    Their  pro- 
grams were  discussed  and  evaluated  in  a  weekly  seminar. 

Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  student  teaching  has  been  an 
expressed  concern  of  the  faculty  for  some  years  and  this  year  become 
one  of  the  chief  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Division  of  Curriculum  and 
Teaching,   Group  and  committee  exploration  and  discussion  eventuated 
in  the  agreement  that  first  consideration  be  given  to  the  process  of 
better  selection  of  candidates  for  student  teaching.    Four  measures 
were  approved  which  will  become  applicable  in  September  1952.  First, 
the  completion  of  at  least  120  quarter  hours  of  credit,  with  an  average 
of  at  least  *C"  on  ALL  work  taken.    Second,  completion  of  at  least  one 
quarter  in  residence  prior  to  undertaking  student  teaching.    Third, 
the  appropriate  materials  and  methods  course  in  the  teaching  field 
shall  be  completed  PRIOR  to  doing  student  teaching.    Fourth,  approval 
of  the  candidate  by  the  department  concerned.   It  is  felt  that  in  this 
fourth  provision  is  the  increased  strength  of  the  selective  process. 
Previously  only  the  approval  of  one  member  of  the  department  was 
needed,  now  it  becomes  a  concensus  of  the  departmental  staff.    To 
implement  this  new  regulation  the  director  has  been  authorized  to  pre- 
pare a  uniform  check  sheet  which  will  cover  essential  personal  and 
professional  qualifications  usually  regarded  as  a  mark  of  good  teach- 
ers.    Favorable  action  by  the  department  will  indicate  not  only  ap- 
proval of  a  sequence  of  courses  in  the  teaching  field  but  also  their 
belief  of  the  readiness  of  the  candidate  in  all  other  respects  to  under- 
take the  job  of  student  teaching.   Selection  is  most  important  because 
it  is  not  possible  to  graduate  from  Peabody  without  having  had  student 
teaching,  so  no  redirection  or  alternate  route  to  graduation  is  available 
for  the  student  with  only  a  casual  interest  in  or  limited  qualification 
for  teaching.   It  is  not  the  expectation  or  intention  to  use  the  check 
sheet  and  departmental  approval  as  a  basis  for  elimination  but  rather 
to  identify  difficulties,  either  personal  or  professional,  which  may  be 
corrected  through  courses  or  guidance  currently  available.    It  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  may  delay  the  student  teacher  a  quarter  in  under- 
taking his  work  but  it  should  also  give  assurance  of  greater  success 
when  the  assignment  is  made. 

We  are  fully  conscious  that  our  present  program  is  far  from 
ideal  and  while  we  believe  strongly  in  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
we  believe  equally  as  strongly  that  there  are  many  others  which  should 
be  attempted.   Our  present  program  is  a  compromise  with  reality, 
and  a  recognition  of  some  of  the  limiting  factors  covered  in  our  in- 
troductory paragraph. 


Chapter  Xffl 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  AT  ARIZONA  STATE  COLLEGE  AT  TEMPE 

G.  D.  McGrath,  Head 
Department  of  Education 

Introduction 

Many  educators  think  of  the  year  1950  as  a  turning  point  toward 
a  new  golden  era  in  teacher  education.    The  spotlight  is  focused  on 
many  improvements  in  teacher  education.   Among  these  are  wide- 
spread efforts  to  change  the  programs  of  student  teaching,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  modern  philosophy  in  methods  courses.    To  be  sure, 
many  of  the  innovations  widely  accepted  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
adaptations  and  modifications  of  earlier  practices.   There  are  institu- 
tions which  have  successfully  tried  so-called  newer  developments  such 
as  the  professional  semester.    A  few  of  the  highly  heralded  trends  are 
the  result  of  a  distillation  of  the  philosophies  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Herbart  and  others.   This  re-labelling  has  been  attended  by  many 
coined  expressions  and  an  attractive  terminology  which  may  have  cost 
teacher  education  more  in  professional  respect  than  was  gained. 

The  greatest  gains  in  student  teaching  may  be  grouped  under  five 
headings.    These  include:   a  strictly  professional  semester,  a  broader 
approach  to  informational  service,  improved  professional-social  cli- 
mate while  students  are  on  campus,  a  professional  sense  of  responsi- 
bility by  public  schools  for  assisting  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
better  criteria  for  admission  to  student  teaching.   Some  elaboration  of 
these  five  appears  pertinent. 

The  professional  semester  is  ordinarily  designed  for  a  full  se- 
mester of  the  senior  year  in  teacher  education,  wherein  only  profes- 
sional education  courses  are  taken,  with  student  teaching  serving  as 
the  nucleus  of  professional  experience.   It  has  many  advantages  and 
offers  much  promise  toward  making  student  teaching  more  realistic 
through  better  relationship  between  theory  and  practice.    The  improved 
informational  services  include  brochures  or  manuals  of  direction  for 
the  student  teacher,  for  the  supervisor,  for  the  cooperating  teacher, 
for  the  cooperating  school,  and  a  possible  newsletter  for  student  teach- 
ers issued  frequently  during  the  student  teaching  semester.    An  im- 
proved professional- social  climate  on  the  campus  entails  the  provision 
for  more  contact  with  successful  and  outstanding  educators,  as  well  as 
clinics  or  institutes  at  which  teachers  in  service  discuss  teaching 
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problems  for  the  benefit  of  trainees.   Moreover,  the  students  have 
more  frequent  opportunity  to  see  their  professors  of  education  in  so- 
cial situations  where  they  learn  to  know  them  as  individuals.   Browsing 
rooms  with  educational  materials  also  serve  a  worthy  function  in  im- 
proving the  professional-social  climate. 

It  is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that  public  schools  everywhere  are  be- 
ginning to  accept  the  professional  responsibility  of  helping  train  teach- 
ers by  making  their  facilities  available  for  student  teaching  and  for 
work  experience  programs  with  pupils.   It  is  wise  for  schools  to  as- 
sume this  role  because  eventually  they  derive  value  from  a  better 
trained  product. 

Teacher  training  institutions  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
development  of  better  criteria  for  selection  and  retention  of  students 
in  teacher  training  curriculums. 

The  Curriculums  as  They  Exist 

Arizona  State  College,  at  Tempe,  has  three  established  curricu- 
lums for  teacher  preparation.   These  are,  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Curriculum,  the  Elementary  Curriculum,  and  the  Secondary  Curricu- 
lum.  Each  is  specifically  defined  with  respect  to  requirements,  to 
experiences  provided,  and  to  uniqueness  for  teaching  at  a  selected 
level  or  within  a  selected  area  of  knowledges  in  the  schools.   Modifi- 
cations of  the  curriculums  are  continuous  and  the  result  of  constant 
exploration  or  study.   The  machinery  provides  that  for  each  curricu- 
lum a  committee  is  responsible  for  considering  all  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  for  studying  needed  changes.  Each  of  these  com- 
mittees feeds  its  recommendations  into  a  larger  education  curriculum 
committee,  which  considers  and  evaluates  all  recommendations.    The 
education  curriculum  committee  also  refers  questions  or  problems  to 
the  specific  committees.   The  central  committee  may  also  initiate 
actions  of  its  own. 

The  education  curriculum  committee  reports  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  college -wide  curriculum  planning  committee  for  consider- 
ation and  approval.   Action  by  the  college -wide  committee  becomes  the 
rule  of  operation,  upon  approval  by  higher  administrative  officers  and, 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  where  necessary. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  this  type  of  machinery.  Appoint- 
ment of  committee  members  in  order  to  assure  representation  of  all 
departments  of  the  college,  as  well  as  all  divisions  interested  in  teach- 
er education,  and  yet  to  confine  membership  to  those  individuals  who 
are  really  willing  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  teacher  education 
is  an  ever-present  difficulty* 
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Another  problem  is  that  certification  laws  are  explicit  in  naming 
required  courses,  thus  limiting  flexibility  in  planning  types  and  kinds 
of  professional  experiences.    The  approach  to  revision  may  appear 
cumbersome  at  times,  inasmuch  as  proposed  changes  may  be  con- 
sidered and  re -considered  by  referral  back  for  additional  study  among 
the  three  committees.   However,  the  advantages  appear  to  outweigh 
these  difficulties.   There  prevails  a  spirit  that  the  training  of  teachers 
is  a  college -wide  function  and  responsibility,  and  the  education  depart- 
ment is  considered  as  one  of  the  many  agencies  involved.   Thus,  the 
attitude  of  aloofness  between  the  education  department  and  other  de- 
partments is  minimized. 

Current  and  Future  Planning 

The  reservoir  of  suggestions  for  improvement  is  ever-filled. 
There  are  many  items  needing  urgent  consideration.  Some  of  these 
follow: 

1.  Extending  the  professional  semester  to  all  trainees,  and  in- 
corporating a  block  of  time  in  education  courses  during  the 
junior  year.   This  can  gradually  be  accomplished  as  means 
are  developed  to  take  courses  in  majors  and  minors  in  a 
more  condensed  fashion. 

2.  Locating  the  very  best  schools  in  the  state  where  student 
teaching  centers  may  be  established.   This  requires  good 
working  relationships  with  public  school  personnel  as  well 
as  an  adequate  staff  of  supervisors  to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  by  student  teachers  who  work  with  cooperating  teach- 
ers at  the  centers. 

3.  Interrelating  theory  with  practice  by  methods  course  re- 
visions.  There  is  need  to  offer  most  of  the  methods  courses 
along  with  student  teaching  during  the  professional  semester. 
The  instructors  of  methods  courses  should  also  serve  as 
supervisors  of  student  teaching.   There  is  good  opportunity 
here  to  follow  through  in  making  theory  effective  in  practice. 

4.  Building  an  effective  program  of  general  education.    Much 
study  is  being  given  to  the  advisability  of  developing  core 
areas  of  general  education  in  large  blocks.   In  these  instances, 
there  would  be  provided  an  eight-semester-hour  block  of 
social  studies,  including  history,  economics,  geography,  and 
political  science.   Similarly,  eight  hour  sequences  would  be 
developed  for  physical  science,  for  biological  science,  for 
earth  science,  for  mathematics,  for  introduction  to  foreign 
languages,  for  literature,  for  philosophy,  and  for  many  others. 
The  student  would  be  required  to  select  four  of  these  core- 
blocks  in  addition  to  the  one  in  English. 
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5.  Freeing  electives  for  flexible  choice  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent.  There  is  an  ever-present  tendency  to  coerce  students 
to  use  electives  to  strengthen  a  major  or  a  minor  or  to  fol- 
low the  whim  of  a  professor  with  respect  to  a  free -choice 
course.    There  is  effort  to  stamp  indelibly  in  the  thinking  of 
the  student  that  the  elective  is  his  own  option  for  something 
he  wishes  to  study  which  may  make  him  a  better  teacher, 
satisfy  a  desire  for  educational  experience  in  another  realm, 
enrich  his  cultural  or  creative  background,  or  develop  other 
potentialties. 

6.  Developing  better  admission  procedures  for  student  teaching. 

7.  Building  a  good  program  of  evaluation  of  student  teaching. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  a  four- way  evaluation  of 
student  teaching.   No  grades  are  given,  but  reports  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  and  recommendations  by  those  definitely 
involved  in  the  picture  are  prepared  and  filed  in  the  place- 
ment bureau.   The  students  are  required  to  complete  regis- 
tration with  the  placement  bureau,  whether  or  not  they  expect 
help  in  finding  a  position  before  credit  for  student  teaching  is 
reported.   In  the  four-way  approach,  the  pupils  are  asked  to 
rate  anonymously  the  student  teacher  on  a  16  item  scale, 
each  with  nine  graduations.   These  are  given  to  the  student 
teacher  for  use  in  his  personal  growth  and  development.    In 
addition,  a  continuous  rating  is  prepared  weekly  by  the  stu- 
dent teacher  of  his  activities  and  general  success.   The  co- 
operating teacher  and  the  supervisor  also  prepare  analyses 

of  the  work  of  the  student  teacher  and  the  director  of  teacher 
education  adds  his  reaction  to  the  four  evaluations  herein 
listed.   Employers  are  eager  to  survey  these  reports  and 
frequently  pay  more  attention  to   them  than  to  any  other  as- 
pect of  the  record. 

8.  Attacking  myths  about  teacher  education  and  teaching  effi- 
ciency in  methods  courses.   Materials  are  presented  in  the 
methods  courses  which  honestly  attempt  to  negate  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  well  recognized  "great  deluders"  in  teacher 
education.   These  include  the  frequently  spoken  inaccuracies 
that  anyone  can  teach,  that  all  who  train  for  it  want  to  teach, 
that  four  years  of  training  is  adequate  to  develop  good  teach- 
ers, that  knowledge  is  all  powerful,  that  either  content  or 
methods  alone  is  important  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  that 
further  growth  after  graduation  from  college  is  little  needed, 
or  that  certification  laws  are  adequate  to  insure  good  teachers. 
In  addition,  much  effort  is  made  to  stamp  out  the  great  white 
walled  barriers  to  genuine  professionalism.   These  barriers 

to  good  instruction  include  the  following:  academic  hermit- 
ism  wherein  we  tend  to  pull  aloof  from  society,  while  refusing 
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to  become  agents  of  the  society  which  we  serve;  academic 
persiflage  which  attempts  to  develop  the  erudite  caste  or 
educated  elite;  academic  stereotype  which  teaches  that  what 
is,  is  good;  academic  idolatry  which  stresses  fitness  only 
through  the  honored  god  of  high  education;  academic  immunity 
which  decries  supervision  or  assistance  from  colleagues  on 
the  basis  that  what  goes  on  in  a  classroom  is  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  the  teacher  in  charge;  academic  brigandry  which 
tends  to  inhibit  free  and  logical  thinking  with  superimposition 
of  the  thinking  of  the  teacher  on  his  pupils;  and  academic 
fratricide  which  encourages  a  teacher  to  eschew  the  good 
methods  of  another  level  of  education  on  the  basis  that  that  is 
"kid  stuff"  or  is  effective  only  with  other  age  groups.    It  is 
only  through  honest  attack  against  these  difficulties  that  we 
can  hope  to  revive  and  promote  the  art  of  instruction. 
9.  Promoting  unique  uses  for  the  campus  laboratory  school.  We 
need  to  extend  the  uses  of  laboratory  demonstration  schools. 
We  can  no  longer  defend  the  existence  of  a  laboratory  school 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  facilities  for  student  teach- 
ing.   More  unique  functions  for  such  a  school  should  include 
the  following:   providing  opportunity  for  college  students  to 
get  work  experience  with  children  on  a  participation  basis  in 
their  clubs  and  other  school -related  activities;  providing  for 
pre -student -teaching  instructional  work  in  a  classroom  for 
a  few  days  at  a  time  at  intervals  in  the  teacher  training  cur- 
riculum; providing  remedial  and  corrective  practices  and 
experiences  for  student  teachers  who  meet  unusual  difficulties 
in  regular  student  teaching;  providing  good  practice  and  good 
teaching  procedures  for  observation;  providing  the  locale  for 
experimental  programs  in  learning  and  in  good  teaching 
methodology.   As  these  functions  are  developed  further,  the 
campus  demonstration  school  can  become  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  total  teacher  education  curriculum. 
10.  Stimulating  teacher  trainees  to  look  forward  to  early  parti- 
cipation in  some  of  the  basic  studies  of  education  or  those 
generally  referred  to  as  getting  at  the  facts  in  education.   It 
is  through  such  approaches  that  we  provide  the  public  with 
the  information  which  it  demands  and  which  it  has  a  right  to 
know.    It  is  also  through  this  approach  that  teachers  develop 
enthusiasm  for  their  work  and  loyalty  for  education  to  the 
greatest  degree.    Thus  in  course  work  some  attention  is  paid 
to  the  importance  of  such  studies,  how  they  can  and  should 
be  conducted  by  every  school  system  periodically,  how  the 
teacher  can  provide  leadership  in  getting  these  studies  under- 
way, and  how  the  studies  are  organized  and  conducted.    Ex- 
amples of  such  studies  are: 
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a.  the  holding  power  of  schools 

b.  participatory  costs  for  pnpils  in  schools 

c.  participation  level  of  pupils  in  schools 

d.  what  the  public  thinks  of  its  schools 

e.  guidance  facilities  provided  for  pupils 

f .  pupil  responsibilities  in  schools 

g.  status  of  pupil  health 

h.  nature  of  family  life  in  pupils'  homes 

i.  adequacy  of  school  plant  and  equipment  compared  to 

regional  and  national  expectations 
j.  extent  of  vertical  and  horizontal  extension  desired  by 

patrons  of  the  school 
k.  citizenry  appraisal  of  nature  and  content  of  subject  matter 

treated  in  the  schools 

It  appears  successful  to  treat  and  develop  such  approaches  while  the 
trainee  is  doing  student  teaching,  and  to  include  a  brief  survey  of  the 
general  structure  of  American  Public  Education  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  providing  a  series  of  seminars  with  the 
staff,  generally  conducted  on  alternate  Friday  afternoons  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

Major  Trends  in  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Practices  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools 

The  list  of  major  trends  supplied  by  the  editors  of  this  year- 
book offer  much  food  for  thought.   All  of  these  have  been  studied  for 
pertinence  at  Arizona  State  College,  at  Tempe.    Four  achievements 
stand  out  more  significantly  than  others. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  understanding  of  children,  es- 
pecially through  two  avenues — the  work  experience  program  in  the 
campus  training  school,  earlier  referred  to  in  this  report,  and  a  re- 
cently developed  course  called  Human  Growth  and  Development.    This 
course  is  conducted  over  a  period  of  two  semesters  and  offers  two  se- 
mester hours  of  credit  for  each  semester.   The  course  treats  heredity 
and  pre-natal  factors,  physical  and  mental  development  from  birth  to 
adulthood,  emotional  and  socisl  factors,  and  adjustment  problems  from 
bith  to  adulthood.    The  course  includes  considerable  observation  and 
experience  with  children. 

Another  important  area  is  understanding  the  community  and 
wider  use  of  community  resources  through  the  construction  of  broad 
field  units  in  the  curriculum  course.   The  facilities  of  the  extensive 
curriculum  laboratory  and  the  audio-visual  bureau  are  utilized  in 
building  these  units. 

During  the  past  two  years  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
conservation  with  the  construction  of  units  on  conservation  as  a 
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requirement  in  two  of  the  methods  courses.   Also,  a  camping  program 
has  been  developed  where  school  pupils  are  taken  on  a  camping  trip 
for  approximately  one  week.    Teacher  trainees  develop  camping  edu- 
cation techniques  including  the  initial  planning  stage,  accompanying 
the  pupils  on  the  trip,  and  evaluating  the  activities  after  return. 

Major  Trends  in  the  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Practices  of 
Secondary  Schools 

The  planners  of  this  yearbook  have  developed  a  list  of  major 
trends  in  the  curriculum  and  instructional  practices  of  secondary 
schools.    Many  of  these  are  treated  in  the  secondary  education  cur- 
riculum at  Arizona  State  College,  at  Tempe.   All  of  them  are  taken  up 
or  given  some  attention  in  course  work  arrangement.   Particular 
emphasis  is  given  the  basic  or  fundamental  premises  for  curriculum 
construction,  curriculum  use  and  curriculum  revision.    Individual  dif- 
ferences and  special  techniques  for  providing  for  them  constitute  a 
major  unit  in  the  secondary  methods  course.    In  addition  to  the  courses 
usually  appearing  in  the  curriculum  for  secondary  school  teachers,  the 
program  at  Tempe  includes  such  courses  as:   PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION, 
HYGIENE,  with  a  fifth  year  graduate  program  of  30  semester  hours. 

It  is  recognized  that  continuous  effort  is  required  to  bring  into 
full  realization  all  of  the  approaches  to  better  teacher  education.   It 
is  not  implied  that  the  program  at  Arizona  State  College,  at  Tempe, 
has  found  better  solutions  to  the  problems  of  teacher  education  than 
other  institutions.   It  is  felt  that  all  teacher  education  institutions  can 
gain  much  from  interchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of  approaches. 
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Every  college  is  obligated  to  keep  its  instructional  program  up- 
to-date.   Not  only  is  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether 
new  materials,  new  ideas,  and  new  emphasis  can  effectively  be  incor- 
porated into  that  program,  but  it  is  sometimes  essential  that  the  col- 
lege consider  whether,  perhaps,  a  change  in  the  basic  pattern  of  the 
curriculum  is  needed.   It  seems  particularly  necessary  for  the  curric- 
ulum of  a  teacher  education  institution  to  be  dynamic  in  order  to  re- 
flect the  needs  of  the  schools  which  it  serves  and  those  new  ideas  that 
are  generally  accepted  as  desirable  by  leaders  in  the  field.   Such  a  re- 
examination  was  made  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  from  1944  to 
1949  and  resulted  in  a  major  curriculum  revision  incorporating  a  num- 
ber of  distinctly  new  features.    The  faculty  felt  that  the  old  curriculum 
had  certain  weaknesses;  that  certain  of  these  weaknesses  were  so 
basic  that  they  could  not  be  strengthened  under  the  pattern  of  the  ex- 
isting curriculum;  and,  therefore,  an  entirely  new  pattern  was  re- 
quired. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  AREA  IT  SERVES 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  is  a  single-purpose  institution  for 
the  education  of  teachers.   Because  of  this,  we  have  attempted  to  limit 
admission  to  those  who  are  interested  in  teaching  and  who  possess  the 
essential  traits  of  intelligence  and  personality.   The  student  body,  num- 
bering about  2400,  is  therefore  composed  of  students  who  ordinarily 
were  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.   Ap- 
proximately forty  per  cent  are  planning  to  enter  elementary  school 
teaching  while  sixty  percent  plan  to  teach  in  high  school  or  in  such 
fields  as  music,  physical  education,  and  art,  or  to  serve  as  school  li- 
brarians.  Almost  three-fourths  of  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  are  enrolled  in  a  two-year  program  and  will  complete 
the  work  required  for  a  degree  only  after  teaching  one  or  more  years. 
At  present  women  students  outnumber  the  men  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
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two.   Even  at  present  with  selective  service  taking  many  men,  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  employed  in  teaching  within  three 
months  of  their  graduation  and  95  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  pro- 
fession begin  their  teaching  in  Iowa  public  schools. 

The  staff  members  are  about  300  in  number.   Approximately 
one-third  of  the  staff  are  full-time  employees  of  the  college  and  are 
engaged  in  the  dual  capacity  of  supervisors  of  student  teaching  and  as 
teachers  of  some  1500  public  school  children. 

The  institution  is  the  only  state  supported  college  of  teacher  ed- 
ucation in  Iowa.   Hence,  the  institution  feels  an  obligation  to  offer  cur- 
ricula for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  almost  all  areas  and  levels. 
The  college  also  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education  for  classroom  teachers  and  for  supervisors  and 
principals. 

Iowa  has  many  small  public  schools-  Although  the  number  is  de- 
clining each  year,  there  are  at  present  almost  5,000  one-room  rural 
schools  each  of  which  ordinarily  offers  work  through  grade  eight.   Of 
the  more  than  800  public  high  schools  in  the  state  650  have  less  than 
100  students  and  many  have  less  than  50.   The  bulk  of  the  students  in 
the  college  come  from  a  rural  or  small  town  environment  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  institution  begin  teaching  in  the  same 
environment. 

Curriculum  adjustments  had  been  made  rather  regularly  at  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  before  1944  but  there  had  been  no  general  re- 
vision or  material  change  in  the  instructional  pattern  for  many  years. 
With  attention  to  the  particular  needs  of  Iowa  schools  the  college  had 
created  such  new  areas  of  specialization  as  safety  education  and  li- 
brary science  and  had  developed  broad  area  majors  in  such  fields  as 
science,  social  science,  and  music.   The  amount  of  professional  work 
required  (30  quarter  hours)  was  somewhat  above  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  certification  but  a  little  below  the  average  of  other  similar 
colleges  of  the  North  Central  Association.   Similarly  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  most  of  the  majors  was  approximately  at  the  median 
for  teacher  education  institutions.   For  many  years  on  the  national 
sophomore  testing  program  the  students  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
have  consistently  ranked  well  above  the  national  norms  in  all  areas  ex- 
cept the  fine  arts.    The  institution  has  been  blessed  with  strong  profes- 
sional leadership  from  the  college  administrative  staff  and  with  the 
continuous  support  of  a  sympathetic  state  board  of  education. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NEW  PROGRAM 

We  believe  that  in  the  preparation  of  a  good  teacher  we  must  first 
develop  an  educated  person.  Such  a  person  should  have  an  understanding 
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of  present  day  problems,  of  the  cultural  heritage,  and  of  one's  physical 
environment.   It  includes  also  the  development  of  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  ideas  of  others  and  to  express  one's  self  effectively;  to  enjoy 
literature,  art,  music,  and  other  cultural  activities;  and  to  maintain 
and  to  improve  one's  health.    It  means  also  the  development  of  those 
moral,  ethical,  and  spiritual  qualities  that  are  so  necessary  for  a  happy 
and  successful  life.    Hence,  this  college  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  attributes  as  integrity,  self -discipline,  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility both  to  one's  self  and  to  society,  faith  in  man  and  in  the  future, 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  teamwork,  tolerance,  and  gratefulness 
for  divine  beneficence.    The  college  seeks  not  only  to  develop  these 
attributes  in  its  students  but  to  imbue  students  with  both  the  desire  and 
skill  for  instilling  these  virtues  in  others. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  this  college  has  created  a  70 
quarter  hour  core  of  general  education  courses  which  is  essentially  the 
same  for  all  students.   The  faculty  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  students 
should  have  some  experiences  in  each  area  of  general  education.    The 
primary  purpose  of  general  education  could  no  doubt  be  fulfilled  in  the 
field  of  science,  for  example,  by  a  year's  study  in  the  area  of  physical 
science  and  with  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  biological  sciences. 
However,  general  education  for  teachers  must  also  serve  the  second- 
ary purpose  of  preparation  for  their  professional  duties.   Because  of 
this  it  seemed  preferable  to  devote  some  attention  to  both  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.   Therefore,  reasonable  competency  in  each 
area  of  general  education  was  made  a  requirement  of  all  students.  The 
sole  exception  was  the  choice  permitted  between  the  course  in  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy  and  in  Heritage  of  the  Bible.   Provision  was 
made,  however,  for  varied  student  backgrounds  by  making  it  possible 
for  students  to  be  excused  from  those  general  education  requirements 
in  which  by  examination  they  could  demonstrate  sufficient  competence. 
The  work  in  general  education  in  a  certain  area  counts  as  part  of  either 
a  major  or  minor  in  that  area. 

The  general  education  work  is  divided  among  six  areas;  namely, 
communication,  mathematics,  science;  humanities,  social  science,  and 
physical  education 


1.  Area  of  Communications 

For  effective  living  and  competent  citizenship,  the  individual 
should  be  able  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  listen  capably.  Because  so 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  hinges  on  the  communicative 
processes,  there  is  a  particular  need  for  teachers  to  achieve  more 
than  average  competency  in  the  area  of  communications.    The  need  for 
clinical  services  in  the  area  of  communication  skills,  on  both  a  group 
and  individual  basis,  has  been  recognized,  and  provision  has  been  made 
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for  clinics  in  speech,  writing,  and  reading.    Enrollment  in  these  clinics 
is  on  a  voluntary  basis.    For  students  with  superior  ability  in  reading 
and  writing  who  are  able  to  "test  out*  of  English  I,  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  different  sequence  of  courses  culminating  with  a  course  in 
mass  communication  media  in  which  the  devices  and  techniques  by 
which  public  opinion  is  formed  are  investigated.    The  new  general  edu- 
cation curriculum  provides  for  separate  courses  in  English  and  Speech, 
but  the  goal  is  a  genuine  integration  of  all  the  skills  of  communication. 
As  staff  members  prepared  to  teach  the  entire  communication  skills 
program  become  available,  the  English  and  Speech  work  will  be 
merged. 

Under  the  new  curriculum,  12  quarter  hours  of  credit  in  com- 
munication skills  are  required  of  all  students.   This  includes  two  quar- 
ters of  English  of  4  hours  each  and  one  in  speech  of  4  hours.    In  the 
work  in  English,  stress  is  placed  on  the  elimination  of  gross  errors  of 
expression  and  on  the  development  of  greater  facility  of  expression  and 
improved  power  of  organization.   Expository  papers  written  on  the 
average  of  one  per  week  bring  to  focus  the  ideas  discussed  and  furnish 
a  practical  use  for  the  technical  details  of  composition  discussed  in 
class.    The  outside  reading  is  directed  toward  the  student's  problems 
in  writing.   Study  of  the  art  of  reading  is  a  function  of  the  reading  clin- 
ic.   The  4-hour  course  in  speech  has  for  its  objective  the  improvement 
of  speaking  habits,  the  development  of  the  ability  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  panel  discussion  and  to  speak  in  public.   Steps  are  being 
taken  to  correlate  the  work  in  communications  with  the  entire  field  of 
general  and  professional  education. 

2.  Mathematics 

A  4 -hour  course  in  mathematics  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  for  living  in  the  con- 
temporary world.   Its  chief  objectives  are  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  mathematics  and  the  nature  of  its  use  in  daily  life, 
as  well  as  in  science  and  in  thinking.   Beyond  a  reasonable  degree  of 
facility  in  computing,  it  will  not  be  concerned  with  developing  skills, 
such  as  solving  equations,  expanding  binomials,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  techniques  essential  only  for  those  who  specialize  in  mathemat- 
ics. 

3.  Science 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  science  and  its 
place  in  modern  civilization.   The  work  in  science  is  designed  to  de- 
velop a  scientific  attitude  toward  problems  of  living,  to  give  insight 
into  the  scientific  method,  to  interpret  the  significance  of  science  in 
everyday  life  (particularly  its  personal  and  social  implications),  to 
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show  the  impact  of  science  upon  the  history  of  man  and  on  his  ideas, 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  role  of  science  as  found  in  current 
publications,  and  to  aid  the  student  in  forming  a  meaningful  philosophy 
of  life. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  a  four-course  sequence  totaling 
15  quarter  hours  has  been  designed.   The  first  term  of  this  sequence 
consists  of  a  5 -hour  course  in  the  physical  sciences.   The  course  is  in 
no  sense  a  survey  of  the  physical  sciences  but  it  is  built  around  a  half 
dozen  significant  problems.   The  second  term  in  the  science  sequence 
is  devoted  to  a  4 -hour  course  in  the  biological  sciences.   As  in  the 
physical  science  course,  this  course  centers  in  a  few  selected  prob- 
lems which  are  studied  intensively.   The  third  term  of  the  sequence  is 
given  to  the  study  of  human  biology  which  is  built  aroung  three  specific 
problems:   the  causes,  effects,  and  conquest  of  disease,  the  bases  of 
good  health,  and  the  health  program  of  the  school  and  nation.    The  last 
term  of  the  general  education  science  program  consists  of  a  3-hour 
course  on  world  resources.   The  specific  objectives  of  this  course  in- 
clude provision  for  attainment  of  knowledge  of  geography  so  that  con- 
temporary events  will  become  significant.   It  also  provides  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  mankind  occupies  and  used  the  various  regions   of 
the  earth,  and  how  conservation  of  resources  is  important  to  man's 
existence. 

4.  Humanities 

A  total  of  21  hours  is  included  in  the  general  education  program 
in  the  humanities. 

1.  The  integrated  humanities  course  gives  12  quarter  hours  of 
credit  or  4  hours  in  each  of  three  terms*   For  many  years  the 
tendency  in  the  study  of  man's  activities  has  been  for  greater 
and  greater  segmentation  with  resultant  loss  of  unity.   For  the 
general  student,  the  grasp  of  this  unity  is  more  important  than 
an  expert  familiarity  with  any  segment  of  man's  work  and  ac- 
tivities.  The  integrated  humanities  course  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  capture,  in  a  measure,  that  sense  of  unity.   History, 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  the  plastic  arts,  and  music 
lend  themselves  particularly  well  to  such  an  approach--  with 
history,  in  a  sense,  providing  the  framework  or  form  and  the 
other  elements  providing  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  students  what  they  must 
or  must  not  admire,  approve  or  enjoy  in  the  thought,  art,  re- 
ligion, or  literature  which  passes  in  review.   The  course  em- 
phasizes the  continuity  of  the  main  stream  of  civilization  and 
the  debt  each  generation  owes  to  the  past.   The  course  at- 
tempts to  bring  out  the  diversity  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
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cultural  tradition  has  manifested  itself  through  the  ages  and 
the  complexity  of  the  forces  which  determine  the  form  it  takes 
in  any  given  time  and  place.    The  main  purpose,  however,  is 
to  bring  the  student  into  immediate  contact  with  many  possi- 
ble masterpieces  of  thought  and  art  and  to  study  a  few  inten- 
sively.  Major  emphasis  is  on  those  great  cultural  epochs 
which  have  been  rich  in  the  production  of  significant  works 
of  the  human  spirit.    The  central  theme  of  the  course  is  man, 
and  the  students  concentrate  on  the  great  works  that  form  the 
record  of  man's  best  efforts.   This  course  is  required  of  all 
freshmen.    It  is  taught  by  instructors  from  different  depart- 
ments but  each  instructor  incorporates  all  phases  of  the  work 
--history,  literature,  religion,  philosophy,  and  music  into  his 
teaching. 

2.  The  laboratory  course  in  art,  Man  and  Materials,  is  designed 
to  help  students  develop  an  understanding  of  man  and  his  use 
of  materials  in  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts.   Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  contemporary  art  and  its  influence  on  our  culture. 
While  lectures,  discussions,  and  the  study  of  art  objects  are 
essential  methods  of  instruction,  greatest  emphasis  is  placed 
on  student  participation.    It  is  our  belief  that  actual  participa- 
tion of  the  student  in  the  creative  process,  even  in  a  limited 
way,  contributes  significantly  to  the  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.   The  student  is  encour- 
aged to  experiment  with  many  materials,  tools,  and  processes 
but  is  permitted  to  concentrate  in  any  medium  he  chooses. 

3.  The  new  curriculum  includes  a  3-hour  course  in  EXPLORING 
MUSIC.    The  objectives  of  this  course  are  to  reveal  to  the 
student  the  significant  part  that  music  plays  in  contemporary 
civilization  and  to  develop  in  the  student  an  increased  pleas- 
ure in  listening  to  music  and  in  participating  in  musical  activ- 
ities. 

4.  The  student  is  required  to  choose  either  the  course  in  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  PHILOSOPHY  -  3  hours,  or  HERITAGE  OF  THE 
BIBLE  -  3  hours.   The  development  of  a  philosophical  outlook 
will  of  course  be  brought  about  in  part  by  the  total  college  pro- 
gram of  courses  and  activities,  but  a  specific  course  in  phi- 
losophy should  help  the  student  to  clarify  his  thinking  and  to 
gain  better  perspective.    This  course  provides  an  opportunity 
to  start  an  investigation  of  the  central  problems  of  existence 
and  the  techniques  of  thought  that  pertain  to  such  an  investi- 
gation.   The  student  is  introduced  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
philosophy  and  to  its  essential  tools,  and  to  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  thinkers. 

In  the  course,  Heritage  of  the  Bible,  there  is  no  attempt  by  the 
instructor  to  indoctrinate  the  student  with  any  particular  point  of  view. 
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Each  student  is  permitted  to  choose  the  translation  he  desires  to  use. 
The  history  of  the  Bible  is  studied.   Selected  phases  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  read.   The  resources  of  the  Bible  are  revealed  to 
the  student  and  he  learns  how  to  know  for  himself  the  unique  contri- 
bution the  Bible  has  made  to  the  life  of  the  western  world.   He  should 
sense  something  of  the  dynamic  quality  of  the  Bible  and  why  it  has  been 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  centuries  of  criticism  and  attack.   He  learns 
some  of  the  great  moral  values  of  our  culture. 

5.  Social  Science 

The  work  in  social  science  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  an 
understanding  of  contemporary  institutions  and  the  problems  facing  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time.    The  three- course  sequence,  to- 
taling 12  hours  of  credit,  attempts  to  develop  a  continuing  interest  in 
modern  problems  and  to  provide  certain  techniques  for  solving  social 
problems.   At  the  beginning  of  the  first  course  in  the  sequence  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  an  understanding  of  the  great  histori- 
cal forces  that  have  largely  produced  the  many  complex  problems  of 
today.   The  student  then  studies  certain  fundamental  economic  princi- 
ples and  this  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of  selected  problems  that 
are  basically  economic  in  nature.   The  course  then  turns  to  the  study 
of  contemporary  political  institutions  and  selected  problems  growing 
out  of  such  topics  as  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  po- 
litical parties  and  elections,  bureaucracy,  and  attempts  to  secure 
world  law  and  order.   The  final  phase  of  this  sequence  is  focused  on 
social  institutions  and  such  things  as  inter-group  relationships,  public 
social  services,  and  family  and  community  problems. 

6.  Physical  Education 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  work  in  physical  education  each 
quarter  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  totaling  6  hours  of  cred- 
it.  We  are  interested  in  teaching  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  rec- 
reation and  the  development  of  a  reasonable  skill  in  those  sports  that 
can  be  engaged  in  long  after  one's  college  days  are  over. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  general  education  core  has  required 
the  planning  of  new  courses  for  each  area.   Every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  the  class  sizes  small— very  few  have  more  than  40  in  a  section 
and  the  communications  and  art  sections  are  seldom  over  20.   Stress 
is  placed  upon  the  need  for  developing  student  participation  and  only 
infrequently  in  any  class  does  the  instructor  lecture  for  a  full  period. 
In  all  areas  attempts  are  made  to  vitalize  the  instruction  through  the 
use  of  visual  aids  and  the  bringing  in  of  resource  people.   Further- 
more, through  the  cooperation  of  the  Lecture- Concert  Committee  at- 
tempts are  made  to  enrich  the  general  education  area. 
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Life  for  the  youngest  children  in  school  is  already  very  complex. 
They  have  problems  which  cannot  be  categorized  as  physics,  chemis- 
try, biology,  history,  geography,  political  science,  economics  or  soci- 
ology.   Their  problems  and  questions  involve  the  interrelationship  of 
many  fields  of  knowledge.   This  child's  first  question  *Why  does  the 
sun  go  down?*  has  a  scientific  explanation  but  his  second  *Is  that  why 
we  got  electric  lights?*  becomes  more  involved  in  the  cultural  devel- 
opment of  man.   His  third  "How  come  they  don't  have  electric  lights  on 
the  farm  we  visited?"  draws  heavily  upon  the  teacher's  general  educa- 
tional background  but  the  fourth  "Is  it  fair  for  city  people  to  have  elec- 
tric lights  when  some  farm  people  don't?*  makes  the  teacher  glad  that 
highly  specialized  programs  were  gone  when  he  went  through  college* 

The  teacher,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  is  working  with 
groups  of  dynamic,  inquiring,  questioning,  observing  pupils.    To  under- 
stand, they  wish  to  see  relationships,  to  know  'how  come,*  to  pursue 
problems  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  answer.   One  is  lost  in  trying  to 
meet  the  demands  of  these  pupils  unless  he  has  learned  to  think  broadly 
in  relation  to  problems,  conditions,  and  trends.   The  general  education 
program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  use  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge in  thinking,  in  meeting  a  pupil's  questions,  and  in  giving  direction 
to  the  pupil's  synthesis  of  education  experiences. 

The  secondary  school  science  teacher  has  background  which  en- 
ables him  to  provide  broad  experiences  for  his  pupils  in  problem-units 
in  the  science  class.   Anthropological,  sociological,  economic,  geo- 
graptiic,  and  cultural  implications  are  inherent  in  many  problem-units 
but  are  often  omitted.   Similar  implications  arise  in  problem-units  in 
the  social  studies.   There  are  always  duplications  arising  in  broad 
problem-units  but  essentially  they  constitute  more  relationships  and 
interrelationships.   The  general  education  program  thus  contributes  to 
the  teacher's  ability  to  interrelate  fields  in  classes  (such  as  biology) 
but  also  to  participate  more  effectively  in  fused  classes  or  a  core  cur- 
riculum. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  the  general  education  program  to  him  as 
a  college  student,  it  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  later  support  a  gen- 
eral education  program  in  the  high  school  rather  than  a  highly  special- 
ized college  preparatory  program.   Also,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  give 
leadership  to  evaluating  the  secondary  school  program  in  terms  of 
general  education  for  all  pupils. 


COMMON  PROFESSIONAL  SEQUENCE 

Chiefly  through  the  work  in  professional  education,  this  college 
seeks  to  enhance  the  students'  interest  in  teaching,  to  build  a  spirit  of 
professional  loyalty  and  the  desire  for  continuous  professional  growth, 
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and  to  develop  the  attitudes,  skills,  techniques,  and  understandings 
necessary  for  good  teaching.   All  staff  members  are  asked  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  working  with  prospective 
teachers,  and  as  a  result,  a  sizeable  number  of  the  so-called  academic 
courses  are  rather  highly  professionalized.  Every  student  is  required 
to  take  the  common  professional  core.    In  addition,  one  or  more  dis- 
tinctly professional  courses  are  required  in  each  curriculum.    A  stu- 
dent in  the  secondary  teaching  curriculum  is  required  to  take  a  special 
methods  course  in  his  major  and  frequently  is  held  for  or  elects  a  spe- 
cial methods  course  in  his  minor*   As  will  be  noted  in  a  later  para- 
graph, the  elementary  teaching  and  junior  high  school  curricula  re- 
quire several  specialized  professional  courses  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon professional  core. 

The  new  curriculum  provides  for  an  entirely  new  block  of  re- 
quirements in  the  fields  of  psychology,  education,  and  teaching.   Pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  introduce  the  student  to  professional  work  in 
the  freshman  year  with  additional  work  spread  throughout  the  four- 
year  program.  At  every  phase  of  the  work,  provision  is  made  for  lab- 
oratory experience.   The  work  is  divided  into  four  areas:   A  course  in 
Exploring  the  Teaching  Profession,  an  integrated  course  in  Fundamen- 
tals of  Teaching,  the  work  in  Student  Teaching,  and  a  culminating 
course  Problems  of  Teachers.    The  common  professional  sequence 
amounts  to  33  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

1.  Exploring  the  Teaching  Profession.   This  is  offered  at  the 
freshman  level.   It  is  a  3-hour  course  offered  on  the  basis  of 
two  single  periods  and  one  double  period  each  week.    The  ob- 
jectives of  the  course  are  to:  establish  an  understanding  of 
the  general  program  of  public  education  in  America  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Iowa  school  system,  lead  the  student  to 
investigate  teaching  as  a  career  and  thus  enable  him  to  con- 
firm or  question  his  interest  in  and  fitness  for  the  work,  as- 
sist the  student  in  planning  for  the  development  of  the  com- 
petencies needed  for  success  in  teaching,  and  give  the  student 
contact  with  children  and  the  job  of  the  teacher  early  in  his 
college  career. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Teaching.    This  consists  of  a  three -term 
sequence  totalling  15  hours.    Classes  meet  on  the  basis  of 
three  single  and  two  double  periods  each  week.   Educational 
psychology,  is  the  thread  that  runs  through  the  entire  three 
terms.    In  the  first  phase  of  the  course  the  student  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  human  growth  and  development.    In  the 
second  phase,  learning  receives  the  greatest  emphasis,  and 
in  the  third  phase  attention  is  focused  on  social  psychology 
and  school  and  community  relationships.   Instruction  in  such 
areas  as  guidance,  measurement  and  evaluation,  audio-visual 
education  and  general  methodology  is  woven  into  the  sequence. 
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The  common  professional  program  is  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers to  meet  effectively  major  trends  in  curriculum  and  instructional 
practices  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   However,  certain 
features  stand  out  particularly.    The  first,  and  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cant, is  that  the  attention  of  all  students  is  focused  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  from  infancy  to  adulthood.    In  the  common  pro- 
fessional sequence,  the  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  grades  do  not  concentrate  upon  the  primary  grade  child; 
neither  do  those  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  high  school  concentrate 
upon  the  junior  high  school  age  pupil.   Since  most  teachers  in  Iowa 
begin  their  teaching  careers  in  small  schools  where  they  are  in  close 
contact  with  pupils  in  all  grades,  the  student's  undergraduate  training 
cannot  be  highly  specialized. 

The  basic  necessity  for  the  common  professional  program  stems 
from  a  changing  concept  of  the  function  of  the  school  in  society.   At 
one  time,  the  high  school  population  was  chiefly  composed  of  pupils 
who  were  academically  successful  in  elementary  school.    Today  the 
high  school  attempts  to  provide  an  educational  program  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils  from  the  highly  gifted  to  those  previously 
classified  as  non-educable. 

The  high  school  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  basic  skills  as  indicated 
by  the  needs  of  his  pupils.   He  may  be  teaching  primary  grade  skills 
in  spelling,  handwriting,  use  of  sources  of  information,  observation,  or 
listening.   He  may  be  using  the  same  materials  and  methods  as  those 
used  by  the  primary  grade  teacher.    The  high  school  teacher  needs  to 
understand  the  elementary  school  child  and  elementary  school  meth- 
ods.   Conversely,  the  elementary  school  teacher  because  of  the  very 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  pupils  of  most  any  intermediate  grade 
classroom  may  be  using  "high  school  level*  materials,  for  example, 
in  science  or  social  studies. 

Direct  contact  and  experience  with  pupils  of  all  school  ages  is 
provided  in  Fundamentals  of  Teaching  I,  n  and  m.    The  students  in 
studying,  observing  and  participating  with  all  age  groups  see  child 
growth  and  development  in  its  most  meaningful  sense,  that  is,  as  a 
continuous  process.  Also,  because  the  common  professional  program 
continues  through  the  first  three  years  of  college,  the  students  have 
opportunity  to  see  the  pupils*  development  over  a  three-year  period. 

3.  Student  Teaching.   The  student  teaching  is  done  either  in  the 
last  part  of  the  junior  year  or  the  first  part  of  the  senior 
year.  Sixteen  quarter  hours  of  credit  is  devoted  to  student 
teaching  and  methods  of  teaching. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  FOR  ONE  QUARTER  WITH  ONLY  ONE 
CLASS  CARRIED  CONCURRENTLY  PROVIDES  MANY  NEW  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES.  The  students  can  participate  intensively  in  the  major  areas 
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of  a  teachers'  activities,  namely,  curricular,  (class  and  extra-class), 
pupil  guidance  and  counseling,  intra-school  faculty  activities  (commit- 
tees, staff  meetings,  special  programs,  and  social  gatherings),  admin- 
istrative activities  and  relationships  (reports,  inventories,  acquisition 
and  care  of  materials),  parent  relationships,  community  relationships, 
and  professional  self-growth.    THE  STUDENTS'  TEACHING  PROGRAM 
IS  NOT  ONLY  INCREASED  IN  BREADTH  BUT  ALSO  IN  DEPTH   OR 
INTENSITY  EVEN  THOUGH  FULL  TIME  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  NOT 
POSSIBLE. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  STUDENT  TEACHER  NOW  PARTICIPATES 
WITH  THE  PUPIL  IN  HIS  TOTAL  PROGRAM  AND  MAY  ASSUME  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR  A  LARGER  PART  OF  THE  PROGRAM  THAN 
HERETOFORE.   He  no  longer  runs  to  the  school  to  teach  "science*  or 
"arithmetic"  but  sees  the  child  as  an  evolving  organism  with  complex 
needs,  interests,  attitudes,  abilities,  etc.   He  sees  sense  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  program  for  each  child.    Time  permits  him  to  understand 
the  total  development  of  the  pupil;  to  organize  instruction  in  broad 
units  or  areas;  plan  and  evaluate  experiences  with  pupils;  enrich  edu- 
cational experience  with  materials,  activities,  community  resources, 
and  relationships;  and  participate  directly  in  curriculum  development 
to  provide  for  individual  differences. 

The  student  teacher  in  high  school  is  yet  somewhat  handicapped 
because  of  the  departmental  organization  and  specialization  required 
especially  at  the  senior  high  school  level.   However,  he  can  observe 
particular  pupils  in  all  classes  and  extra-class  activities  even  though 
he  is  only  responsible  for  the  particular  pupils'  programs  in  certain 
classes  and  extra-class  activities.   He  sees  the  pupils  in  their  total 
programs  and  is  then  in  better  position  to  understand  them  in  the 
classes  and  extra-class  activities  in  which  he  is  responsible  for  their 
educational  experiences. 

The  high  school  student  teacher  has  opportunity  to  observe,  par- 
ticipate, and  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  elementary  school.    He 
thus  sees  the  total  developmental  processes  of  pupils  through  the  pub- 
lic school.   Such  experiences  remove  much  of  the  emphasis  upon  sub- 
ject matter  perse  and  places  emphasis  upon  the  total  development  of 
the  individual.   The  student  teacher  works  with  a  counselor  and  learns 
to  help  pupils,  parents  and  school  solve  mutual  problems.   He  may 
concentrate  upon  counseling  with  a  few  pupils  needing  special  attention. 
Personel  files  are  open  to  students  at  all  times  because  it  is  here  that 
they  learn  how  to  use  personel  data  professionally.   Since  pupil  prob- 
lems are  often  highly  complex,  the  student  learns  to  work  with  fellow 
faculty  members,  pupils,  and  parents  in  diagnosing,  making  plans  for 
solving  problems,  and  evaluating  results. 

The  high  school  student  teacher,  by  participating  in  the  total 
school  program,  is  better  able  to  determine  the  specific  needs  of  his 
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pupils.   He  is  therefore  better  able  to  provide  materials  of  instruction, 
learning  activities,  responsibilities,  opportunities  for  growth,  and 
evaluation  procedures  suited  to  each  individual.    The  single  text  is  no 
longer  sufficient  and  he  has  time  to  select  information  materials  at  the 
vocabulary  and  understanding  level  of  each  pupil.   In  the  extra-class 
activities  he  has  opportunity  to  determine  specific  interests  and  abili- 
ties that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  classroom. 

Student  teaching  placed  for  the  most  part  in  the  junior  year  pro- 
vides time  for  the  student  to  equip  himself  to  meet  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  teacher  in  the  school  and  community.   He  may  discover 
during  student  teaching,  for  example,  that  Ms  background  is  not  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  teach  social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school.    Here, 
social  studies  requires,  perhaps,  that  he  bolster  his  background  with 
additional  courses  in  literature,  science,  ait  and  music. 

During  the  quarter  of  student  teaching  the  student  also  carries  a 
related  professional  course.   For  those  who  are  doing  their  teaching 
in  the  secondary  or  a  special  field,  this  course  is  ordinarily  a  4 -hour 
special  methods  course  in  that  field.   For  those  in  the  elementary  field 
the  course  is  either  "Teaching  the  Kindergarten- Primary  Curriculum* 
or  "Teaching  the  Upper  Grade  Curriculum*  -  each  of  4  hours.   These 
courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  courses  of  study,  techniques  of  how  to  organize  mate- 
rials for  instructional  purposes. 

4.  Problems  of  Teachers.   Classes  in  the  "cap"  course  of  the 
common  professional  sequence,  Problems  of  Teachers,  may 
include  students  of  all  fields  and  curricula.   The  students  have 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  problems  of 
teaching  at  levels  and  in  fields  other  than  their  own.   They 
discuss  such  problems  as  administrative  responsibilities  of 
teachers,  teacher- community  relations,  sequence  of  educa- 
tional experiences  through  the  public  school,  determining 
and  meeting  individual  differences,  determining  and  record- 
ing pupil  progress,  and  reporting  pupil  progress  to  parents. 
Much  of  the  student's  effort  is  directed  to  an  attack  on  the  in- 
dividual problems  for  which  he  feels  the  greatest  need  -  e.g., 
teaching  of  remedial  reading,  evaluation,  curriculum  materi- 
als, work  with  handicapped  or  gifted  children. 


THE  AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

In  introducing  the  new  professional  core  and  the  new  program  of 
general  education,  it  was  essential  to  guarantee  an  adequate  amount  of 
instruction  in  the  area  of  specialization.  Since  the  requirements  in  the 
specialized  areas  were  not  excessive  and  since  both  the  new  professional 
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core  and  the  general  education  program  demanded  a  considerably  larg- 
er proportion  of  the  total  credit  required  for  graduation,  it  became 
necessary  to  "find"  additional  hours  without  reducing  the  requirements 
in  the  area  of  specialization.  This  was  eventually  done  by  increasing 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  by  ten,  by  changing  the 
college  rules  for  students  on  a  secondary  teaching  curriculum  to  re- 
quire only  one  minor  area  of  specialization  instead  of  two,   and  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  free  electives. 


SECONDARY  TEACHING  CURRICULA 

The  committee  responsible  for  the  curriculum  revision  project 
made  only  a  few  recommendations  concerning  the  requirements  for 
majors  and  minors.   The  following  proposals  regarding  majors  and 
minors  were  made  by  the  committee  and  all  were  adopted: 

1.  The  special  methods  courses  should  continue  to  be  taught  by 
the  academic  departments  but  the  courses  should  be  increased, 
in  most  areas,  from  2  to  4  quarter  hours,  and  the  new  courses 
should  be  cooperatively  planned  by  a  three- man  committee 
composed  of  a  supervising  teacher  from  the  laboratory  school 
in  that  particular  area,  a  member  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, and  the  staff  member  from  the  academic  department 
who  would  in  all  probability  teach  the  course. 

2.  Each  department  could  make  no  attempt  to  increase  the  re- 
quirement for  the  major  and  the  minor  and  would  agree  to 
count  the  general  education  work  in  that  area  toward  a  major 
or  minor  in  that  department. 

3.  All  departments  would  attempt  to  become  familiar  with  the 
work  of  all  other  departments,  particularly  the  general  edu- 
cation program  and  the  professional  core,  and  endeavor  to 
work  out  a  correlation  of  efforts  and  a  better  integration  of 
the  total  program. 

4.  The  departments  would  assign  their  very  best  men  to  the 
general  education  and  professional  core  programs  and  adopt 
a  promotion  policy  for  staff  members  that  would  reflect  the 
significance  of  these  areas. 

This  college  offers  18  areas  for  major  specialization  for  pro- 
spective secondary  teachers  or  teachers  of  special  subjects.    The  ma- 
jors tend  to  be  of  the  broad  divisional  type  -  i.e.,  no  major  is  offered 

1.    The  change  from  two  minors  to  one  for  students  on  a  secondary 
teaching  curriculum  necessitated  persuading  the  state  certification 
board  to  alter  its  rules  to  permit  a  student  to  become  certified  as  a 
high  school  teacher  either  with  one  fairly  small  major  and  two  quite 
small  minors  or  one  substantial  major  and  one  fairly  long  minor. 
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in  history,  political  science  or  sociology,  but  instead  a  student  majors 
in  social  science  and  is  required  to  take  some  work  in  each  area.   A 
total  of  25  areas  of  minor  specialization  are  offered  for  secondary 
teachers  and  special  subject  teachers  and  these,  in  general,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  18  major  areas  except  for  permitting  minors  in  the 
various  branches  of  science  and  social  science,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  minors  such  as  safety  education  and  school  jurnalism.   It 
should  be  noted  that  if  a  student  has  a  major  in  a  broad  area  such  as 
science,  he  cannot  designate  as  his  one  minor  a  field  of  science  such 
as  chemistry,  biology,  or  physics  but  must  choose  the  minor  from 
another  area  such  as  mathematics  or  physical  education.   In  length  the 
majors  vary  from  77  quarter  hours  in  music  and  66  hours  in  science 
to  36  hours  in  earth  science;  the  minors  from  30  hours  in  English  to 
20  hours  in  American  government.    However,  if  a  student  chooses  only 
one  minor,  for  certification  purposes  he  must  have  at  least  45  hours 
in  the  major  field  and  30  or  more  hours  in  the  minor. 

All  students  are  required  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
competency  in  typing  and  in  the  use  of  duplicating  equipment  before 
they  graduate.   This  requirement  applies  to  students  on  all  curricula, 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high. 

The  field  major  in  the  secondary  education  curricula  continues 
the  broad  background  preparation  started  in  the  general  education 
program.   The  student's  background  in  social  studies  is  broad,  his 
student  teaching  involves  broad  problem-units,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
will  transfer  this  point  of  view  to  his  teaching  in  the  public  school. 
Much  attention  in  the  area  of  specialization  is  given  to  the  many  learn- 
ing media  available  in  the  school  and  community.   He  experiences  the 
use  of  excursions  in  the  community  and  surrounding  territory,  com- 
munity personnel,  references,  audio-visual  materials,  community 
problems,  and  community  surveys. 

Units,  for  which  the  student  will  be  responsible  in  particular 
classes,  are  often  prepared  cooperatively  by  the  student,  supervis- 
ing teacher,  and  members  of  his  major  department  preceding  student 
teaching  but  not  before  observation  and  participation  in  the  particular 
room.    This  unit  embodies  the  breadth  of  content  and  resources  famil- 
iar to  the  student  from  his  college  classes  and  yet,  occasionally,  a 
student  insists  that  the  lecture  is  his  best  method  of  teaching! 

The  areas  of  specialization  in  the  secondary  curricula  are  not 
so  large  (except  in  music)  that  a  student  is  unable  to  broaden  his  back- 
ground in  other  subjects  of  the  field  (either  major  or  minor)  or  broad- 
en his  background  by  using  electives  in  other  fields.  He  may  discover 
that  courses  in  reading  in  the  secondary  school,  guidance,  the  second- 
ary curriculum,  and  public-school  relations  would  enhance  his  chance 
for  success  in  the  small  community  school.  Some  or  all  of  these 
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courses  may  be  taken  before  he  graduates.  Following  student  teaching, 
especially,  the  student  needs  electives  to  fill  discovered  gaps  and  to 
pursue  interests  aroused  by  experiences  in  the  school  or  community. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULA 

The  new  program  includes  a  complete  revision  of  the  two  cur- 
ricula for  elementary  teachers.    Since  all  students  take  the  work  in 
general  education  and  the  common  professional  core,  the  additional 
work  required  of  the  future  elementary  teacher  is  comparable  to  the 
major  for  the  secondary  teacher.   One  curriculum  is  for  students  in- 
terested in  kindergarten  or  primary  grade  teaching  and  the  other  is  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades.   Each 
curriculum  consists  of  two  parts:   a  subject-matter  field  and  a  list  of 
specified  professional  or  professionalized-academic  courses.    The 
subject-matter  field  is  composed  of  at  least  20  quarter  hours  of  credits 
in  some  designated  area  (science,  social  science,  speech,  English,  art, 
physical  education)  or  in  one  of  the  four  special  areas  that  have  been 
created  (community  leadership,  recreation,  special  education,  or  nurs- 
ery school).   The  philosophy  behind  this  requirement  is  that  of  not  only 
creating  a  good  all-around  elementary  teacher  but  to  give  each  person 
a  degree  of  specialization  in  some  area  in  order  that  in  a  given  ele- 
mentary school  there  could  be  one  teacher  who  has  more  than  average 
competency  in  a  particular  field.   This  should  lead,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  elementary  teachers  in  a  given  school,  to  an  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  all  grades.   In  addition,  we  feel  that  through 
specialization  in  one  area,  one  gains  a  certain  amount  of  personal  sat- 
isfaction.  Altogether  there  are  15  subject-matter  fields  from  which 
the  student  may  choose  and  he  has  wide  choice  among  the  courses  in 
any  subject-matter  field. 

The  curriculum  for  kindergarten-primary  grade  teachers  re- 
quires 55  hours  and  that  for  the  intermediate  grade  teachers  60  hours 
of  specified  work  in  professionalized-academic  work  and  in  education. 
The  following  courses  are  required  on  both  curricula: 

Teaching  of  Arithmetic  I  3  hours 

Speech  Problems  of  Children  2  hours 

Elements  of  Music  2  hours 

Music  for  Elementary  Grades  2  hours 

Physical  Science  for  Elementary  Grades  n  3  hours 

Biological  Science  for  Elementary  Grades  n  3  hours 

Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  5  hours 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Grades  3  hours 

Arts  for  Elementary  Teachers  I  3  hours 

Arts  for  Elementary  Teachers  n  2  hours 

Total  28  hours 
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Three  courses  are  the  same  in  name  and  number,  but  through 
sectioning,  a  different  emphasis  is  given  in  the  sections  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum  from  that  in  the  sec- 
tions for  the  student  in  the  other  elementary  curriculum.    These  three 
courses  are: 

Reading  and  Language  Arts  I  5  hours 

Reading  and  Language  Arts  n  3  hours 

Children's  Literature  3  hours 


Total  11  hours 

In  addition,  each  of  the  two  curricula  has  certain  courses  that 
are  required  only  in  that  curriculum.   The  curriculum  for  future  kin- 
dergarten or  primary  grade  teachers  requires,  in  addition  to  the  39 
hours  described  above,  the  following: 

Teaching  the  Kindergarten- Primary  Curriculum  I  4  hours 

Teaching  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Curriculum  n  4  hours 

Literature  for  Kindergarten-Primary  Children  5  hours 

Early  Childhood  Education  3  hours 

The  curriculum  for  the  intermediate  grade  teachers  requires, 
in  addition  to  the  39  hours  required  of  all  elementary  teachers,  the 
following  21  hours  of  work: 

Teaching  the  Intermediate  Grade  Curriculum  I  4  hours 

Teaching  the  Intermediate  Grade  Curriculum  E  4  hours 

Geography  of  North  America  or  elective  in  geography  5  hours 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic  n  3  hours 

Elective  in  Education  or  psychology  5  hours 

Total  21  hours 

With  the  general  education  program,  the  common  professional 
core,  the  subject-matter  field,  and  the  list  of  specified  professional  or 
professionalized-academic  subjects,  the  prospective  elementary  teach- 
er has  only  limited  opportunities  for  free  electives.   The  total  free 
electives  ordinarily  amounts  to  approximately  20  hours. 

In  the  course,  Physical  Science  for  Elementary  Grades,  the  stu- 
dent's experience  in  the  field  of  science  is  broadened  through  large 
units  but  at  the  same  time  his  attention  is  focused  upon  the  implica- 
tions for  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.   He  considers  the 
organization  of  science  experiences  in  units,  in  connection  with  units 
using  a  social  problem  as  the  core,  and  in  meeting  the  day-by-day 
spontaneous  demands  of  pupils.    There  is  also  the  matter  of  sources 
of  information  and  activities  in  the  science  class.   Community  re- 
sources contribute  extensively,  home  equipment  and  activities  play  a 
major  role,  and  all  activities  which  may  be  used  in  contributing  to 
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pupil  interest,  understanding  and  problem  solution  are  also  used  in  the 
college  class. 

There  is  variation  from  course  to  course,  but  in  general,  the 
professionalized  subject-matter  courses  focus  attention  upon  the  grow- 
ing child,  his  interests,  abilities,  and  attitudes.   Concepts  concerning 
the  organization  and  development  of  our  society  are  acquired,  but  also 
reviewed  in  relation  to  their  potential  contribution  to  the  expanding  in- 
terests of  pupils. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

This  college  offers  a  special  curriculum  for  students  who  seek 
to  become  junior  high  school  teachers.   In  Iowa,  the  junior  high  schools 
vary  all  the  way  from  an  almost  completely  departmentalized  school  to 
one  in  which  there  is  no  departmentalization.   The  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  in  Iowa  are  of  many  types.   In  some  towns,  the  seventh  an 
and  eighth  grades  are  a  part  of  the  elementary  school;  the  ninth  grade 
a  part  of  high  school.   In  other  towns  we  have  the  6-6  plan,  the  6-2-4, 
or  the  6-3-3.   In  full  realization  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
school  organization  at  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  levels,  the 
curriculum  for  prospective  junior  high  school  teachers  permits  prep- 
aration for  almost  all  possible  patterns. 

In  addition  to  the  common  professional  core  and  the  program  of 
general  education,  this  curriculum  requires  a  subject-matter  field, 
just  as  for  the  elementary  curricula  discussed  above,  and  46  hours  of 
other  work  as  follows: 

Reading  and  Language  Arts  I  5  hours 

Remedial  Reading  5  hours 

The  Junior  High  School  5  hours 

English  HI  (  a  course  in  literature)  5  hours 

Speech  Problems  of  Children  2  hours 

Physical  Science  for  Elementary  Grades  n  3  hours 

Biological  Science  for  Elementary  Grades  n  3  hours 

Elective  in  Geography  5  hours 

American  History  10  hours 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  teaching  a  given  subject  in  a 
departmentalized  high  school  is  advised  to  expand  his  subject-matter 
field  to  include  an  adequate  amount  of  specialization.   However,  in 
most  cases,  students  are  advised  to  include  more  work  in  several 
areas- -science,  social  science,  art,  English,  etc.— and  to  take  courses 
in  guidance  and  counseling,  audio-visual  education  and  special  educa- 
tion. 
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The  junior  high  school  curriculum  emphasizes  the  broad  aca- 
demic background  and  the  range  of  understanding  in  child  growth  and 
development  essential  to  meet  successfully  the  needs  of  junior  high 
pupils.   Instructional  methods  in  the  teaching  of  the  language  arts,  for 
example,  are  included  in  recognition  of  the  range  found  in  junior  high 
schools  in  reading,  written  and  spoken  English,  and  spelling.   The  stu- 
dent's academic  background,  because  of  the  general  education  program 
and  the  several  areas  of  specialization  required  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  organize  and  teach  comprehensive  units.   In  the  junior 
high  school  curriculum,  as  in  the  other  curricula,  the  faculty  has  at- 
tempted to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school  and  community  with  special  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular age  group  or  groups  which  which  he  will  be  working. 


HOW  IS  THE  PROGRAM  TURNING  OUT? 

All  evidence  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  our  efforts  to 
evaluate  the  new  program  indicates  that  it  has  been  very  well  received 
by  the  students,  by  public  school  administrators,  by  leaders  in  the 
field  of  teacher  education,  and  by  our  own  staff  members.   Through 
oral  interviews  and  course  evaluation  forms  we  have  found  that  the 
students  are  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  work  in  the  humanities. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  members  who  have  been  teaching  the  new 
general  education  courses  is  highly  pleasing.   The  willingness  of  the 
professors  in  the  education  department  to  embark  on  the  new  path  of 
the  common  professional  core  and  the  vast  amount  of  work  they  are 
continuing  to  put  into  this  program  is  commendable.   Although  it  is  too 
soon  to  attempt  to  prove  that  better  teachers  are  being  graduated  under 
the  new  program,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  this  is  true. 

Certain  weaknesses  have  appeared.  There  appears  to  be  a  rath- 
er wide  separation  between  the  objectives  of  the  new  courses  and  the 
things  for  which  the  student  is  tested  in  many  of  the  evaluation  instru- 
ments.  In  most  cases,  the  instructor  admits  the  validity  of  this  criti- 
cism and,  with  the  help  of  test  specialists,  is  trying  to  devise  a  more 
valid  evaluation  program.   Too  much  detail  continues  to  be  included  in 
the  courses  in  physical  science,  music,  and  social  science.  We  have 
not  succeeded  in  effecting  a  fusion  of  all  the  work  in  communication. 
The  department  of  English  and  speech,  however,  has  agreed  to  run  a 
few  pilot  sections  of  a  combined  English  and  speech  course  in  the  near 
future.    The  courses  in  the  common  professional  core  perhaps  have 
not  taken  as  much  advantage  of  the  double  periods  provided  as  would 
be  desired.   This  entire  core,  however,  is  definitely  experimental  and 
each  quarter  it  appears  the  work  becomes  more  meaningful  and  more 
functional.   So  far  our  efforts  to  make  the  work  in  physical  education 
for  men  genuine  general  education  have  not  been  successful.    However, 
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in  the  physical  education  program  for  women  we  feel  we  are  making  a 
very  real  contribution  to  our  general  education  objectives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  program 
has  fostered  more  study  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  staff  mem- 
bers.   More  students  are  using  the  library;  they  are  being  challenged 
to  read  both  more  widely  and  more  deeply.    It  has  caused  the  student 
body  and  the  staff  to  become  interested  in  curriculum  matters  and  to 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  new  program  has  received  so  many  fa- 
vorable comments.    The  real  test  of  the  new  program  is  whether  it 
will  raise  the  maturity  level  of  our  students,  enhance  the  quality  of 
teachers  that  we  graduate,  and  whether  it  carries  with  it  the  impetus 
for  continuous  improvement.   With  the  same  degree  of  staff  coopera- 
tion that  brought  it  into  being,  we  feel  that  the  new  program  will  suc- 
ceed. 


Chapter  XV 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AT  SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE  - 
PLANS  FOR  CURRICULUM  CHANGE 

Department  of  Education  Faculty* 

INTRODUCTION 

San  Diego  State  College  was  established  in  1897  as  a  normal 
school.    In  1921  it  became  a  state  teachers'  college  and  in  1935  was 
designated  as  a  state  college.   During  all  of  this  period  its  primary 
function  was  the  training  of  teachers  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
education  of  elementary  school  teachers.   In  the  1930' s  the  college 
offered  a  four-year  pre -secondary  program,  so  that  students  could 
transfer  to  universities  and  complete  a  general  secondary  credential 
during  their  fifth  year.   In  1946  San  Diego  State  College  was  approved 
to  grant  the  general  secondary  credential  authorizing  a  post  graduate 
year,  and  in  1949  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  under  new  per- 
missive legislation,  authorized  the  college  to  offer  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 

During  the  entire  history  of  the  college  teacher  education  has 
been  an  important  function,  but  during  the  past  20  years  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  a  regional  college  with  a  broad  program  of  liberal 
education  and  four-year  occupational  curricula. 

The  elementary  program  of  the  college  has  long  been  based  upon 
a  practical,  integrated  program.   The  secondary  program  has  devel~ 
oped  from  this  type  of  background  and  the  Department  of  Education 
bases  its  entire  educational  program  on  a  common  philosophy. 

COMMON  POINTS  IN  ALL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 

The  Department  of  Education  provides  educational  opportunities 
for  students  to  obtain  several  different  teaching  credentials: 


*The  chapter  responsibilities  were  as  follows:    Introduction,  Fred 
Harcleroad,  Chairman,  Division  of  Education;  Elementary  Section, 
William  Lucio,  Coordinator  of  Elementary  School  Teaching;  Secondary 
Section,  J.  R.  Schunert,  Coordinator  of  Secondary  School  Teaching,  and 
members  of  the  secondary  education  group.    Richard  Madden,  former- 
ly Dean  of  Education,  assisted  in  editorial  work. 
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kindergarten-primary;  general  elementary;  general  junior  high;  gener- 
al secondary;  special  secondary  credentials  in  art,  business  education, 
music,  physical  education  for  men  and  women,  speech  arts;  and  special 
credentials  for  the  correction  of  speech  defects,  for  the  teaching  of 
mentally  retarded  children;  school  psychometrist  and  school  psycholo- 
gist credentials;  and  administration  or  supervision  of  either  elementa- 
ry or  secondary  schools.   In  all  of  these  programs  several  common 
points  are  basic  in  their  planning  and  development. 

To  develop  awareness  of  curriculum  change  in  all  its  many 
facets,  the  education  department  faculty  has  attempted  to  put  all  of  the 
best  recommended  practices  into  effect  in  the  college  program.   In 
this  way  the  students  will  accept  best  teaching  practices  as  the  usual 
thing.   Specific  curriculum  changes,  of  course,  have  been  taught  in  the 
various  courses  which  involve  them.   Elementary  social  studies  meth- 
ods, elementary  arithmetic  methods  or  curriculum  problems  in  second- 
ary education  deal  with  durriculum  changes  in  their  specific  areas  as 
do  all  other  similar  courses. 

Nine  specific  points,  however,  contribute  generally  to  a  modern 
approach  to  education  in  all  curricula.    These  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Careful,  thorough  cooperation  with  allied  cooperating  school 
districts  in  planning 

2.  Continuous  cooperation  with  other  college  departments 

3.  Constant  re-evaluation  and  planning  of  the  program  by  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  faculty  in  the  department 

4.  Continuous  student  evaluation  of  the  program 

5.  Integration  of  the  total  program  into  a  stream  of  carefully 
planned  experiences 

6.  A  highly  selective  and  carefully  worked-out  program  of  ad- 
mission, retention,  and  placement 

7.  Careful  selection  of  master  teachers  to  help  with  the  student 
teaching  experiences 

8.  Extensive  field  work  in  actual  situations  -  required  for  every 
credential  and  at  every  level  of  study 

9.  Staff  members  in  the  department  working  in  the  field  every 
year  and  90  per  cent  of  them  in  actual  field  supervision  each 
semester 

All  credential  programs  involve  field  work  carefully  integrated 
with  the  theory  and  methods  of  the  various  educational  courses.  Health 
education  is  required  in  all  programs  and  is  carefully  correlated 
worked  in  with  the  other  areas  of  study.   Audio -visual  education  is  not 
given  as  a  separate  course,  but  is  carefully  integrated  in  learning  situ- 
ations.  All  of  the  specific  experiences  which  would  be  given  in  an  audio- 
visual course  are  taken  up  in  the  respective  courses  in  the  program 
with  which  they  are  most  closely  connected.   Responsibility  for 
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coordinating  the  audio-visual  topics  covered  in  various  courses  is  as- 
signed to  a  specific  person.    This  insures  follow -through  on  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  program.   Organized  child  study  begins  during  the 
students'  first  semester  and  is  a  part  of  the  program  during  each  suc- 
ceeding experience. 

Field  work  activities,  also,  are  assigned  to  each  different  part 
of  a  program  as  they  fit  best.   Work  as  a  teacher -helper  beginning  in 
the  first  semester  gives  a  student  a  chance  to  see  the  work  of  a  teach- 
er.   Regular  contacts  are  provided  with  all  types  of  community  agen- 
cies and  the  various  school  agencies  which  help  a  teacher  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job.   Each  student  in  a  basic  credential  program  does  supervised 
work  in  an  out-of -school  youth  agency.   The  culmination  of  the  pro- 
gram is  at  least  a  semester,  and  sometimes  two  semesters,  of  directed 
teaching  with  actual  responsibility  for  the  classroom* 

A  particularly  important  feature  of  the  program  is  that  every 
staff  member  in  the  Department  of  Education  works  directly  in  field 
situations.   In  this  way  each  supervisor  keeps  in  touch  with  children 
and  actual  teaching  situations.   These  contacts  are  reflected  in  theory 
and  method  classes.   Teacher  education  students  are  thus  kept  close 
to  the  immediate  problems  of  actual  teaching  and  the  practices  which 
are  in  use  in  the  best  modern  schools.    Faculty  members  stay  out  of 
"ruts"  because  they  are  currently  in  touch  with  school  changes  which 
result  from  our  changing  society. 

The  two  following  sections  will  treat  in  more  detail  the  specific 
secondary  and  elementary  programs. 


THE  SECONDARY  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Staff1 

OVERVIEW  OF  PROGRAM.   Three  credential  programs  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  level  are  available  at  San  Diego  State  College. 
The  five-year  program  leading  to  the  general  secondary  credential  in- 
cludes a  major  of  at  least  40  semester  units,  a  minor  of  21  units,  and 
28  units  of  professional  education.   This  credential  authorizes  the 
holder  to  teach  any  assignment  in  grades  7  through  14.   A  four-year 
program  leading  to  the  SPECIAL  SECONDARY  CREDENTIAL  is  also 
offered  in  the  major  fields  of  art,  business  education,  music,  physical 


This  description  of  the  secondary  education  program  at  San  Diego 
State  College,  like  the  evolving  program  described,  is  the  result  of 
cooperative  effort  of  the  secondary  staff:    M.  D.  Alcorn,  Joe  A. 
Apple,  Kurt  Friedrich,  Clayton  M.  Gjerde,  Richard  A.  Houseman, 
George  Koester,  James  M.  Linley,  Helen  Prouty,  Munfred  C.Scbrupp, 
Jim  R.  Schunert. 
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education,  and  speech  arts.  This  credential  program  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  36  semester  units  in  the  major  and  20  units  of  professional 
education.  It  is  valid  for  teaching  in  the  special  field  only,  A  four - 
year  program  leading  to  the  GENERAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CRE- 
DENTIAL is  made  available  at  San  Diego  State  College  only  to  minors 
in  industrial  arts  or  home  economics.  A  minimum  24  unit  major, 
usually  in  an  academic  field,  a  minor  of  at  least  15  units  in  either  of 
the  two  special  fields  named,  and  22  units  of  professional  education  are 
required.   The  credential  is  valid  for  teaching  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

All  three  credential  programs  include  a  minimum  of  45  units  of 
general  education  and  a  2  unit  course  in  health  education  for  teachers. 

Candidates  for  any  of  these  credentials  devote  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  to  the  45  units  of  general  education  and  to  the 
lower  division  requirements  in  their  major  and  minor  fields.   In  the 
junior  year  they  continue  study  in  these  areas  and  begin  the  sequence 
of  professional  education.   By  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  a  20  unit 
sequence  common  to  all  credential  programs  is  completed.  In  addition 
to  these  requirements  candidates  for  the  GENERAL  SECONDARY  CRE- 
DENTIAL complete  from  24  to  30  graduate  units  in  professional  edu- 
cation and  in  major  and  minor  subject  fields. 

In  the  regular  sequence  common  to  all  secondary  credential 
programs,  the  first  professional  couse  is  a  four  unit  orientation  to  the 
school  as  a  social  institution.   In  this  course  the  socio-economic 
foundations  of  education  are  stressed.  One  semester  unit  is  devoted 
to  related  laboratory  experience  centered  around  five  weeks  of  daily 
participation  as  a  teacher -helper  in  a  public  high  school  class.   The 
second  four  unit  professional  course  is  a  study  of  the  psychological 
foundations  of  education.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  developmental 
behavior  of  the  adolescent  both  as  a  learner  in  the  school  evnironment, 
and  as  a  growing  participant  in  the  life  of  the  community.   The  related 
laboratory  work  of  this  course  includes  approximately  thirty  clock 
hours  of  field  experience  as  an  assistant  leader  of  some  community 
youth  group.   The  third  course  of  the  professional  work  is  a  study  of 
the  teaching  process.   The  content  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  first 
student-teaching  experience  and  the  first  course  in  special  methods. 
These  three  courses  run  concurrently  and  in  a  real  sense  make  up  a 
nine -unit  block. 

The  special  methods  course,  taught  by  the  academic  department 
in  which  the  student  is  majoring  or  minoring,  places  emphasis  upon 
demonstration  and  discussion  of  technical  aspects  of  teaching  in  the 
particular  field.   Instructors  of  these  special  methods  courses,  as  well 
as  all  education  staff  members,  participate  in  the  supervision  of  student 
teaching. 
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Candidates  for  the  SPECIAL  SECONDARY  CREDENTIAL  com- 
plete their  programs  with  a  second  student -teaching  assignment  (three 
units)  in  their  special  field.   Candidates  for  the  GENERAL  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  CREDENTIAL  finish  their  professional  education  with 
Special  Methods  and  a  second  student-teaching  in  their  minor  field. 
GENERAL  SECONDARY  CREDENTIAL  candidates  usually  enter  the 
professional  sequence  one  semester  later  than  do  the  applicants  for 
four-year  credentials.   Their  second  Special  Methods  and  student- 
teaching  (in  the  minor  field)  are  usually  taken  during  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  graduate  year.   In  addition  to  the  second  semester  of 
student -teaching,  and  to  graduate  work  in  the  major  and  minor  fields, 
two  education  courses  in  the  areas  of  guidance  and  curriculum,  are 
required  to  complete  the  five-year  program.  One  of  these,  GUIDANCE 
PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  is  a  basic  course  in  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  of  guidance  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  teacher  in  pupil  personnel  programs.    The  other,  CURRICULUM 
PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  is  a  course  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  recent  trends  in  curriculum  development  and 
to  develop  skill  in  the  construction  or  revision  of  curricula. 

Without  describing  all  of  these  steps  by  which  these  develop- 
ments occurred,  the  discussion  following  will  be  limited  to  five  sali- 
ent aspects  of  the  revised  program,  namely:  1,  laboratory  experi- 
ences,-  2.  student -teaching^    3.  instructional  methods;  4.  evaluation,- 
and   5.  selection  procedures. 

LABORATORY  EXPERIENCE.   One  major  emphasis  in  the 
revised  program  is  now  placed  on  broad  integrating  primary  experi- 
ences beginning  in  the  earliest  phases  of  the  student's  professional 
training  and  continuing  throughout  the  professional  program.   This 
"laboratory*  part  of  the  program  is  designed  to  give  prospective 
teachers  sequential  and  continuous  experience  not  only  with  in -class 
activities,  but  also  with  out-of -class  activities  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
These  laboratory  experiences  are  an  integral  part  of  the  three-course 
sequence  mentioned  above.   They  are  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  pro- 
fessional theory  and  professional  practice  should  be  learned  con- 
currently* 

As  the  laboratory  part  of  the  course  on  orientation  to  the  school 
as  a  social  institution,  students  are  assigned  25  hours  as  a  teacher- 
helper  in  one  of  the  local  junior  or  senior  high  schools,  15  hours  of 
work  at  the  city,  the  county,  and  the  campus  audio-visual  and  curricu- 
lum centers,  and  5  hours  of  exploration  of  two  or  more  community 
agencies  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Central  Labor  Council 
and  the  Naval  Training  Center.   Oral  and  written  analyses  of  these 
experiences  and  their  educational  implications  are  required. 
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The  laboratory  experiences  in  the  course  on  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  center  around  30  hours  of  work  with  a  youth  group  in 
the  community.    The  purpose  of  this  experience  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  learn  what  adolescents  are  like  outside  of  school,  what  extra -school 
experiences  are  available  to  adolescents  in  the  community,  and  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  skills  and  techniques  for  directing  such  adolescent 
group  experiences. 

In  the  course  on  the  teaching  process  which  the  student  takes  in 
conjunction  with  his  first  semester  of  student -teaching,  laboratory 
work  is  organized  to  include  lesson  planning,  test  making,  audio-visual 
machine  practice,  and  30  hours  of  participation  in  extra -class  duties 
of  the  teacher.   Attendance  at  professional  meetings  and  social  func- 
tions, assistant  leadership  in  extra-curricular  or  club  activities, 
lunchroom  duty,  hall  duty,  coaching,  and  supervising  responsibilities 
at  school  plays,  parties,  assemblies,  contests,  and  festivals  are  en- 
couraged.  Student-teachers  are  also  encouraged  to  accompany  high 
school  pupils  on  their  five-day  Palomar  Camping  trip,  a  mountain 
camping  experience  available  to  most  San  Diego  public  school  students 
as  part  of  their  high  school  education. 

STUDENT  TEACHING.   Another  salient  feature  of  the  program 
lies  in  the  type  and  quality  of  student -teaching  experience  provided. 
The  three  secondary  credential  programs  previously  described  re- 
quires two  assignments  of  directed  teaching.   Each  assignment  entails 
approximately  two  weeks  of  observation  and  15  weeks  of  teaching. 
GENERAL  SECONDARY  candidates  usually  teach  in  the  major  field  in 
the  senior  high  school  and  in  the  minor  field  in  the  junior  high  school. 
SPECIAL  SECONDARY  candidates  are  given  one  senior  high  school 
and  one  junior  high  school  assignment  in  their  special  field.  All  stu- 
dent teaching  at  the  secondary  level  is  conducted  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  and  the  county. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  student -teaching  program  at  San  Diego 
State  College  is  the  extent  and  quality  of  supervision  provided.   Each 
student  teacher  is  under  the  daily  supervision  of  the  regular  class- 
room teacher,  who  remains  legally  responsible  for  the  class.   A  col- 
lege supervisor  from  the  education  department  observes  the  student 
teacher  in  action  at  least  once  each  week.   This  observation  is  fol- 
lowed regularly  by  an  individual  conference  and  frequently  supple- 
mented with  a  joint  conference  between  the  supervising  teacher,  the 
student,  and  the  college  supervisor.  Supervision  is  also  provided  by 
the  instructor  of  the  special  methods  course.   During  the  semester 
this  specialist  in  the  academic  department  makes  two  or  three  field 
observations  of  the  student -teacher  in  his  area.   Thus  the  student 
teacher  receives  the  benefit  of  daily  supervision  by  a  high  school 
teacher,  weekly  supervision  by  an  education  department  professor,  and 
occasional  supervision  by  an  academic  department  professor.   At 
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mid-semester  the  college  supervisors  usually  make  an  exchange  of  the 
student  teachers  visited.    Thus  each  student  in  his  two  semesters  of 
student -teaching  at  San  Diego  State  College  has  the  supervising  help  of: 
two  public  school  teachers,  two  academic  department  representatives, 
and  from  two  to  four  education  department  professors. 

The  supervising  teachers  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  successful 
experience  and  an  expression  of  interest  in  directed  teaching.    The 
assignments  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  public  school  and  the 
college  administrators.   A  special  course  in  supervision  of  student- 
teaching  is  offered  at  the  college  for  those  interested  in  this  work. 
All  of  the  college  supervisors  in  the  program  have  had  experience  in 
high  school  teaching  and  possess  a  Doctor's  Degree. 

Student  teachers  begin  their  assignments  on  the  first  day  that  the 
high  school  classes  meet,  even  though  the  college  may  not  yet  be  in 
session.    In  fact,  student  teachers  visit  the  high  schools  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  supervising  teacher  and  principal  prior  to  the  opening  of 
high  school.   This  visitation  is  one  activity  of  a  two-day  orientation 
workshop  regularly  conducted  on  the  college  campus  for  beginning 
student  teachers.    This  workshop  is  directed  by  the  education  depart- 
ment with  the  aid  of  supervisory  personnel  of  the  academic  departments 
and  of  the  schools  in  which  student  teachers  have  been  assigned.  Other 
workshop  activities  include  discussions  led  by  panels  of  experienced 
student  teachers,  discussions  led  by  experienced  cooperating  teachers 
from  the  high  schools,  and  presentations  led  by  the  college  staff  on 
such  topics,  as  "lesson  planning/  "discipline,"  "motivation,"  and 
*  classroom  management."    Films  relative  to  the  topic  of  student  teach- 
ing are  used  regularly. 

Instructional  Methods 

In  all  three  parts  of  the  sequence  the  basic  material  is  taught  by 
teams  of  two  or  three  instructors.   The  details  in  content  and  method 
are  cooperatively  developed  in  weekly  meetings.   The  instructors  at 
times  meet  with  the  students  as  one  large  group.   At  other  times  the 
group  is  broken  up  so  that  each  instructor  may  lead  a  separate  section 
utilizing  discussion  techniques.   Much  of  the  content,  as  intimated  in 
the  section  on  laboratory  above,  is  devoted  to  direct  community  ex- 
perience; hence  a  large  proportion  of  the  instructional  method  centers 
around  the  utilization  of  local  resources.   Good  excursion  techniques 
are  an  essential  with  the  instructors  and  the  students  alike  since  the 
students  take  leadership  responsibility  in  organizing  some  of  these 
activities.  Besides  the  excursion,  many  "incursions*  are  utilized. 
Local  experts  are  brought  into  the  classes,  men  and  women  from  labor, 
from  industry,  from  commerce,  and  from  government.   Several  pro- 
fessors from  the  academic  departments  participated  in  the  original 
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reorganization  and  now  regularly  give  keynote  lectures  and  serve  on 
panels.   The  gap  that  frequently  exists  between  education  departments 
and  academic  departments  is  bridged  by  this  involvement  of  the  aca- 
demic faculty  in  the  program  and  by  relating  the  integrating  academic 
and  professional  materials.    Part  of  the  basic  sequence  deals  with 
large  areas  in  American  life  as  they  relate  to  the  teacher  and  his  job. 
They  include  such  areas  as:   1.  communications  and  education;   2. 
human  relations  and  education;   3.  family  and  education;   4.  moral  and 
spiritual  values  and  education.   In  dealing  with  these  areas  the  edu- 
cation department  brings  in  specialists  from  the  campus  and  the  com- 
munity to  survey  the  basic  knowledge  necessary  to  an  adequate  cover- 
age of  the  educational  phases  and  implications  of  these  areas. 

Students  also  participate  in  the  instructional  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram.  Periodically  they  as  individuals,  as  committees,  and  as  panels 
help  determine,  execute  and  evaluate  the  separate  phases  of  the  pro- 
grams.  This  has  resulted  in  substantial  changes  in  the  program  in  each 
of  the  five  semesters  it  has  been  in  operation.   It  is  believed  that  these 
students  will  so  much  appreciate  the  value  of  this  participation  that 
they  will  adopt  it  as  an  important  phase  of  their  own  teaching  activities. 

Since  the  courses  in  the  sociological  and  psychological  founda- 
tions call  for  much  field  work,  instruction  by  several  professors,  and 
often  the  utilization  of  other  experts,  much  consulting,  cooperating, 
planning,  and  integrating  take  place.   The  same  is  true  during  the  se- 
mester when  the  student  is  taking  concurrently  the  course  on  the  teach- 
ing process,  his  first  student -teaching  assignment,  and  a  special  meth- 
ods course.    Theory  and  practice  running  concurrently  enhance  the  in- 
tegrating process.  As  said  above,  students  who  experience  such  an 
integrated  program,  who  have  a  part  in  improving  the  very  program 
they  are  experiencing,  should  be  sensitive  to,  adaptive  to,  and  partici- 
pants in  new  curriculum  developments  in  the  field. 

EVALUATION 

In  order  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  the  quality  of 
instruction  might  be  continuously  improved,  the  staff  agreed  that  care- 
ful evaluative  procedures  must  be  set  up.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
this  evaluation  must  be  continuous,  that  it  must  involve  all  members  of 
the  staff  in  all  phases  of  the  program,  and  that  it  must  involve  students 
and  field  people. 

A  committee,  appointed  to  develop  procedures  for  evaluation  of 
the  program,  recommended  that  instructors  continue  to  measure  the 
outcomes  of  instruction  within  their  own  area  by  means  of  examina- 
tions and  student  reactions  to  both  course  content  and  instructional 
methods.   It  also  approached  the  over-all  evaluation  of  the  program 
in  three  ways:   1.  by  determining  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the 
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understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes  were  being  emphasized  in  each  of 
the  classes;   2.  by  studying  the  validity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
objectives,  and  3.  by  measuring  the  degree  to  which  students  complet- 
ing the  program  had  mastered  the  essential  understandings  and  skills 
and  had  developed  appropriate  attitudes.   Each  group  of  instructors 
was  asked  to  indicate  on  a  four-point  scale  the  degree  of  emphasis 
given  in  their  courses  to  each  item  on  the  master  list  of  competencies. 
From  the  summary  of  these  ratings,  those  compentecies  which  were 
not  receiving  sufficient  emphasis  were  identified.   Responsibility  for 
coverage  was  determined,  and  necessary  changes  were  recommended 
in  course  content.   In  other  areas  where  duplication  was  discovered, 
it  was  either  eliminated  or  organized  into  planned  repetition.    The 
comprehensiveness  and  validity  of  the  objectives  were  evaluated 
through  comparison  with  published  lists  of  objectives  for  teacher-  edu- 
cation programs  and  through  conferences  with  teachers  in  the  field. 
The  master  list  was  also  sent  to  administrators  and  supervisors  in 
the  public  schools  with  the  request  that  they  indicate  those  understand- 
ings, skills,  and  attitudes  which  they  considered  to  be  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers.   Revisions  were  made 
in  the  list  of  objectives  on  the  basis  of  responses  received. 

During  one  weekend  retreat  which  the  staff  takes  from  time  to 
time,  the  staff,  working  in  small  groups,  prepared  items  for  a  com- 
prehensive examination.   Each  staff  group  prepared  items  which 
measured  achievement  of  those  objectives  which  were  emphasized  in 
its  area.    From  these  items,  the  evaluation  committee  constructed  a 
test  of  180  items  covering  all  of  the  objectives  of  the  program.    This 
test  is  now  given  as  a  pre-test  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  and  for 
the  determination  of  the  background  of  students  when  they  enter  the 
program.   It  is  also  given  as  a  post -test  at  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  measure  student  progress  and  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
instruction.    Through  item  analysis  and  critical  examination  of  inef- 
fectual items,  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  this  examination  and  to 
alter  instruction  in  light  of  the  findings.   A  pre-test  and  post -test  of 
attitudes  is  also  used  as  part  of  the  evaluation  program.   The  next  step 
planned  in  the  evaluation  program  includes  validation  of  the  compre- 
hensive examination  by  using  success  in  student  teaching  as  a  criterion. 
A  more  systematic  follow-up  of  graduates  is  also  planned. 

LOOKING  AHEAD.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  staff  over  the  results  of 
the  revised  program  carries  with  it  the  desire  further  to  improve  the 
program. 

Improvements  contemplated  or  now  under  way  include: 

1.  More  extensive  follow-up  of  graduates  who  are  teaching  to 
determine  how  well  this  program  prepared  them  for  their 
vocation.   Campus  and  regional  committees  are  at  work  on 
the  problem. 
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2.  Additional  effort  to  identify  and  develop  the  unique  qualities 
and  abilities  of  the  students  so  that  their  individual  needs 
may  better  be  met.   Use  of  cumulative  records,  anecdotal 
records,  and  counseling  service  is  being  expanded  and  made 
more  systematic. 

3.  Development  of  better  techniques  for  defining  and  developing 
desirable  attitudes*   Basic  data  are  being  made  available  for 
faculty  and  graduate  research. 

4.  Revision  of  the  graduate  curriculum  and  guidance  courses  to 
increase  their  correlation  and  their  integration  with  the 
undergraduate  program.   Proposed  laboratory  experience  in- 
cludes adolescent  study  and  student  participation  on  local 
curriculum  projects. 

A  program  of  this  type  requires  much  time  and  effort  by  each 
member  of  the  staff.    Making  such  a  program  effective  necessitates 
continuous  attention  to  more  efficient  ways  of  working  together  and 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  for  consideration  of  this  extra  time  in 
determining  teaching  load.   This  faculty  is  convinced  that  cooperative 
teaching  and  curricular  planning  is  a  stimulating  challenge  basic  to 
the  development  of  an  effective  teacher  education  program. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

William  H.  Lucio 

Coordinator,  Elementary  Education 
San  Diego  State  College 

Basic  Assumptions  and  the  Pattern  of  Work 

The  purpose  of  this  section  it  to  describe  the  curriculum  design 
of  pre-professional  education  for  the  general  elementary  candidate  in 
teacher  education  and  to  develop  in  more  detail  the  structure  and  con- 
tent of  the  professional  education  program,  emphasizing  its  genesis 
and  present  status. 

The  program  of  elementary  teacher  education  at  San  Diego  State 
College,1  since  its  inception,  has  been  an  all  college  function.  A  basic 
assumption  has  been  that  the  prospective  elementary  teacher  should 

1.  San  Diego  State  College  grants  two  basic  teaching  credentials  in  ele- 
mentary education  by  authority  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation:   1.  the  General  Elementary  Credential  for  teaching  in  Kin- 
dergarten and  Grades  1  through  8,  and    2.  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Credential  for  teaching  in  Kindergarten  through  Grade  3.    It  is  pos- 
sible for  students  to  obtain  both  credentials  by  program  adjustments. 
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have  a  broad  background  of  general  education  experiences.   Since  the 
elementary  teacher  must  contribute  to  the  total  development  of  children 
in  such  varied  areas  as  music,  art,  science,  social  science,  the  lan- 
guage arts,  health,  and  mathematics,  his  curriculum,  consequently, 
should  be  planned  to  develop  competencies  in  these  areas.   This  pro- 
gram of  general  education  is  concentrated  principally  in  the  lower 
division,  in  conjunction  with  pre -professional  education  courses;  the 
professional  education  courses  are  offered  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  All  students  whose  major  field  is  elementary  education  select 
a  minor  in  a  field  of  special  interest  in  addition  to  their  professional 
education  courses,  and  work  in  this  minor  field  continues  during  the 
four-year  program.   In  addition,  general  electives  are  offered  to  com- 
plete the  total  unit   requirement. 

A  further  assumption  in  the  education  of  elementary  teachers  is 
that  the  pre -professional  and  professional  aspects  of  the  curriculum 
should  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  candidates  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  child  thinking  and  behavior.    The  elementary  teacher,  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  needs  to  understand  the  be- 
havior patterns  of  children  and  to  participate  with  children  in  varied 
situations  in  order  to  develop  skills  in  human  relations.   The  training 
program  at  San  Diego  State  College  includes  such  experiences  as:   1. 
a  planned  series  of  both  informal  and  directed  classroom  and  out-of- 
classroom  observations;   2.  daily  participation  in  the  classroom;   3. 
participation  in  a  directed  camping  program;  4.  individual  and  group 
child  study;   5.  school  trips;   6.  parent  meetings;   7.  parent -teacher 
conferences;  and   8.  the  capstone  experience  of  a  one-half  day  (approxi- 
mately three  hours)  assignment  of  teaching  in  the  campus  laboratory 
school  or  an  affiliated  city  or  county  school  for  one  semester.   This 
teaching  is  supervised  by  a  master  supervisor  and  members  of  the 
college  elementary  education  staff  who  make  weekly  visits  to  the  stu- 
dent teachers  in  the  classroom.   Concurrently  with  these  experiences 
the  student  takes  courses  in  the  theory  and  methodology  of  the  various 
areas  in  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  he  also  takes  related  courses 
in  child  growth  and  development,  measurement  and  evaluation,  and  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education. 

The  sequence  of  experiences  for  prospective  elementary  school 
teachers  is  presented  in  schematic  form  in  Figure  L  A  brief  interpre- 
tation of  this  material  is  in  order.   The  admission  to  teacher  education 
is  usually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  although  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  apply  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  in  order 
to  remove  any  deficiencies  which  may  exist.  The  requirements  are 
indicated  in  the  cell  titled  *  Admission  Requirements'*  in  Figure  I. 
When  all  data  on  the  applicants  are  assembled  the  elementary  admis- 
sions committee,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  elementary 
education  staff,  meets  to  examine  these  materials.  If  necessary, 
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FIGURE  I 

THE  SELECTION  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  AT  SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE 


Visits  of  college 1 High  School  Counseling  and  Recruitment] 


Elem.  Educ.  Advisor 
assigned  at  entrance 
to  college 


Future  Teachar  Clubs; 
High  School  *  career* 


Professional 
Recruitment  Committee 


Candidate  from  the  First  2  year  College 
Pre-professional  Courses 


Application  for  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 
(freshman  or  sophomore  years) 


1.  "Fundamentals"  Test  (Reading,  Arithmetic, 

Spelling,  Handwriting) 

2.  Speech  Test 

3.  Interviews  by  three  of  staff 

4.  College  aptitude  test 

5.  Health  Examination 

6.  Academic  Record  (above  college  average) 


|  Elem.  Educ.  Advisors] j 


Faculty  Committee  on  Admission 
to  Teacher  Education 


JElem.  Educ.  Staff        | ' 


Notice  of  rejection  with  basis 
for  rejection.  Remedial  courses 
in  fundamental  or  other  areas 
programmed,  or  counseled  toward 
other  curriculum. 


Coordinator  of 
Elem.  Education 
Chairman,  Admissions 
Committee; 
Coordinator  of 
Student  Teaching; 
Elem.  Staff  Member 


Principal  of 
Campus  School 


Coordinator  of  Elem.  Educ; 
Dean  of  Instruction; 
Personnel  Services, 
(Counseling— further  vocational 
testing) 


Notice  by  Admissions  Committee 
of  Admission  to  Teacher  Education 


_L 


[Junior  Year| 


[Assignment  to  Education  Practicumsj 


(Education  147  - 

First  Semester) 

1 

- 

1 

— 

"Child  Growth  and 
Development*  and 
Academic  Courses 
in  minor 

Observation  (6  hrs. 
weekly);  Week  at 
camp  with  children 
from  city  and 
county  schools 

Reading,  Social 
Studies,  Lang.  Arts, 
Arith.,  Audio-  Visual- 
Radio,  Health  Educ. 

I 

"Measurement  and 
EvaL*  and  Academic 
Courses  in  minor 
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Education  148  -  Second  Semester 
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Classroom  Participation 
under  classroom  super-  ' 
visor  -  1  hr.  daily  r 

curriculum  study  -  2  | 
hrs.  per  week  i 


"Participation" 
Campus  and 
City  Schools    r 


Theory  -  practice 
Special  supervisors 
of  art,  music,  phys. 
educ.,  educ.  staff 


Weekly  seminar:  visits  to, 
and  study  of,  city  and 
county  agencies,  teacher 
associations;  industry; 
labor;  chamber  of  commerce;! 
school  and  community 
centers;  parent  groups. 


I  Senior  Year 

['Student  Teaching 

(Educ.  116) 

i  1/2  day  -  1  semester 
\  Affiliated  city  or        H 
i  county  elem.  schools 
j  -  campus  school        I 


Theory  -  practice: 
art,  music,  science, 
"  educational  psych,  and 
mental  hygiene 


Classroom  activities; 
Indiv.  and  group  teaching; 
-f Trips;  Parent  contacts; 
[Playground;  Phys.  educ,;  j 
i  mental  hygiene < 


."History  and  Philosophy 
_jOf  Education*;  academic 
j  courses  in  minor;  plus 
elect!  ves 


College  Placement  Office 
follow-up  visits;  letters 
of  inquiry 


!  Kindergarten-  Primary 
jPracticum  (for  K-P 
—candidates  only  -  taken 
i  concurrently  with  Kgn, 
I  teaching) 


iCollege  Placement  Office; 
-jcity  and  county  personnel 
i  officers 


A.  B.  Degree  and  General  Elementary  and/or| 


Kindergarten- Primary  Teaching  Credential 


-I  First  Year  Teachingj- 


Conf erence  of  first- 
year  teachers 
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further  investigation  is  made  of  factors  which  may  not  be  completely 
definitive,  such  as  re-checks  on  health  examination  reports,  or  re- 
tests  on  the  college  aptitude  tests. 

When  all  findings  are  complete,  each  prospective  candidate  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  the  admissions  committee  detailing  his  status. 
K  remedial  work  is  necessary  it  is  so  stated  in  the  letter;  otherwise, 
clear  admittance  or  rejection  is  indicated.   These  students  who  are 
denied  admission  are  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  admissions 
committee  for  a  review  of  their  cases  and  an  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  their  rejection.   Students  who  are  refused  admission  are  al- 
ways referred  to  the  personnel  services  office  of  the  college  for  a 
complete  vocational  survey,  and  or  to  the  dean  of  instruction  for  pro- 
gramming in  another  major  field.   Every  effort  is  made  to  re-program 
these  students  so  that  no  loss  in  academic  status  results.   A  complete 
record  on  all  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  teacher  education  is 
permanently  filed  in  the  department. 

Further  explanation  of  the  professional  courses  offered  during 
the  junior  and  senior  years  as  outlined  in  Figure  I  will  be  reserved 
for  a  section  to  follow.   The  four-year  college  program  is  shown  only 
in  general  outline  form  in  Figure  I.   A  detailed  outline  of  the  content 
and  sequence  of  the  program  of  general  education  and  the  pre -profes- 
sional and  professional  courses  in  education  for  candidates  for  the 
elementary  credential  is  presented  in  Figure  II. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  present  professional  program 
of  teacher  education,  a  brief  discussion  of  its  development  will  be 
presented. 


The  Development  of  the  Practicum  Plan 

Since  1935  when  the  department  of  education  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dean  Jesse  Ault  (now  retired)1  abandoned  the  plan  of  separate 
methods'  courses  in  education  in  favor  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
the  "practicum  program/  the  College  has  endeavored  to  realize  a 
practical  and  flexible  program  of  theory -practice  in  the  education  of 
elementary  teachers.   This  "practicum  program"  was  possible  in  part 
because  of  the  small  number  of  students  enrolled  for  teacher  education 
and  because  of  the  on-campus  facilities  available  for  the  training  of 
elementary  teachers.   These  facilities  included  a  campus  laboratory 
school  consisting  of  a  pre-school  group  of  three  to  five  year-old 

1.  Other  staff  members  who  participated  in  the  initial  development  of 
the  practicum  and  to  whom  acknowledgement  is  due  include  Mrs. 
George  Bacon,  Miss  Katherine  Corbett,  Dr.  Erby  C,  Deputy,  Miss 
Edith  Hammack,  and  Miss  Isabella  Hammack. 
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Figure  n 
GENERAL  EDUCATION:  PRE- PROFESSIONAL,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 


Should  be  taken  in  lower  division: 
P.  E.  (activities,  1/2  unit  per  sem.) 
Health  Education  21,  Principles  .  . 
Speech  Arts  3,  Communications  .  . 
English  1,  Freshman  Composition  . 
Psychology  1,  General  Psychology  . 


Units   May  be  taken  in  lower  or  upper  dim.:  Units 
0-3 


2  Psychology  , 

2  Social  Sciences  (including  instruc- 

2  tion  in  U.  S.  Hist.  &  constitution)    .  9-12 

3  Natural  Sciences  (including  a  life 
3     science,  a  physical  science,  and 

a  laboratory  course) 9-12 

. -„ __..  Mathematics 0-6 

Written  communication  (Recommended)  0-3  Foreign  Language 0-6 

Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Arts  .  .  .    0-12  Family  Life  Education   . 0-6 


May  be  taken  in  lower  or  upper  dim.: 


PRE -PROFESSIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 


Lower  Division  (First  2  years)       Units 
Preparation  for  the  major: 
Social  Science  (9) 
*U.S.  History 3 

*  Constitution  and  American  Ideals  .  .       3 

*Geography  2  .' 3 

Natural  Science  (12) 

^Geography  1 3 

*  Physical  Science  1A  . 3 

^Physical  Science  IB 3 

*  Biology  (Lab  requirement) 3 

Lit.,  Phil.,  and  the  Arts  (13-15) 

Literature     . , „  .  .       3 

*Music  7A  Musicianship  for  Elem. 

Teachers .  *       3 

*Music  7B  Music  Materials  for  the 

Elem.  School 3 

Music  10-A-B  Piano  (K-P  candidates 

only) 2 

*Art  6A  Design  ..,..* 2 

Art  6B  Design    2 

Art  61 A  Crafts  in  the  Elem.  school . .       2 
Written  communication  (LD  or  UD) .  .       3 

(In  addition  to  General  Education 

3  unit  requirement) 

General  Math  (Recommended) 3 

Physical  Education  53  Physical  Educ. 

in  the  Elementary  School 2  1/2 


Units 


10 
12 
3 
3 
2 
7 


Upper  Division  (Last  2  years) 
Major 

Education  147  First  Practicum  .  .  . 
Education  148  Second  Practicum  .  . 
Education  102  A  Measurement  &  Eval. 
Education  102B  Child  Growth^ Develop. 
Education  H5A  Hist,  and  Philosophy 
Education  116  Student  Teaching  .  .  . 
Health  Ed.  151  Health  Ecfoc.  for 

Teachers   „  2 

Education  146  Kindergarten-Primary 

Practicum  (for  K-P  only)    ......       4 

Total  units  for  elementary 39 

Total  units  for  Kgn.  -  Pri 43 

Minor  (upper  division)    ...  * 6 


Summary  of  Unit  Requirements 

General  Education    45 

Major  (upper  division) 39-43 

Minor 15 

Electives 1Q-13 

TOTAL 124 


Minor  (Lower  Division)  9 

(Chosen  from  Eng.,  Soc.  Science, 
Science,  Math.,  Foreign  Lamiage, 
Ind.  Arts,  P.  E.,  Speech  Arts) 

Note;  Starred  courses  meet  45  unit  college  general  education  requirement.   The  col- 
lege general  education  requirements  allocate  the  45  units  in  General  Education  through- 
out the  four-year  program. 
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children  and  grades  one  through  six,  with  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 175  pupils.   A  college  supervisor,  holding  academic  college 
rank,  was  in  change  of  each  grade,  and  in  addition  there  were  super- 
visors specializing  in  music,  art,  and  physical  education. 

Initially,  the  break  with  tradition  came  in  the  form  of  a  profes- 
sional program  designed  to  coordinate  the  so-called  "methods"  courses 
of  the  upper  division  with  teaching  participation  in  the  classroom.  In 
brief,  this  was  accomplished  by  assigning  to  each  supervisor  in  the 
campus  school  a  small  group  of  students  to  work  with  and  study  a  par- 
ticular grade  for  two  semesters.   Under  this  plan  the  supervisors  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  teaching  all  the  methods*  courses  which 
ordinarily  would  have  been  taught  as  separate  college  courses  by 
several  instructors.   The  content  of  the  "practicum  program"  was 
designed  to  relate  theory  with  practice  in  a  specific  classroom  situ- 
ation. It  included  material  ordinarily  found  in  methods'  courses  in 
art,  music,  arithmetic,  language,  reading,  science,  health  education, 
social  studies,  teacher-parent  relations,  child  study,  evaluation,  and 
related  areas.   The  students  were  working  concurrently  with  small 
groups  of  children,  while  they  studied  the  principles  of  education  as 
applied  to  child  development.   They  were  assigned  to  the  primary 
grades  during  their  first  semester  of  training,  and,  during  the  second 
semester,  to  the  intermediate  grades.    Following  this  two-semester 
Apracticum  program*  students  were  assigned  to  a  full  half  day  of  stu- 
dent teaching  in  the  campus  school  or  in  an  affiliated  city  school. 

The  strength  of  this  "practicum  program"  lay  in  the  close  con- 
tact the  students  had  with  a  master  supervisor,  the  direct  experiences 
with  a  group  of  children  under  supervision,  the  application  of  princi- 
ples of  education,  the  opportunity  for  continuous  evaluation,  and  the 
opportunity  to  observe  a  master  supervisor  demonstrate  and  to  follow 
this  experience  with  actual  practice  day  by  day. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  curriculum  for  teacher  education  soon 
became  apparent  not  only  in  the  preservice  education  program  but  also 
in  the  formal  and  informal  evaluations  on  the  performance  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  on-the-job  assignments.   City  and  county  superintendents, 
principals,  and  supervisors  reported  that  these  graduates  showed  ma- 
turity and  effectiveness  in  their  first  teaching  assignments.   In  addition, 
results  of  group  conferences  with  recent  graduates  indicated  that  the 
students,  themselves,  discovered  that  the  program  had  developed  com- 
petencies enabling  them  to  meet  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
beginning  teacher. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  *practicum  program"  some  modifi- 
cations have  taken  place.   The  direction  of  these  changes  has  general- 
ly been  in  the  shifting  of  emphasis,  the  addition  of  areas  of  experience 
such  as  audio-visual  education  required  by  the  State  of  California, 
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increased  emphasis  on  science  education,  pre-teaching  observations, 
and  parent  relations.   In  addition  to  these  changes,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  first-hand  study  and  observation  of  community  agencies, 
union  and  management  organization,  city  government  and  similar  facets 
of  the  community,  and  these  have  become  a  basic  part  of  the  student 
teaching  program. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  the  practicum  program  has  oc- 
curred following  World  War  H  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  number  of 
students.  It  became  physically,  financially,  and  administratively  im- 
possible to  prepare  the  larger  numbers  of  candidates  because  of  limi- 
tations of  staff  and  space  in  the  campus  elementary  school.   Some  tele- 
scoping of  various  aspects  of  the  pre-student  teaching  program  on  the 
one  hand  and  extension  of  it  into  city  and  county  cooperating  schools  on 
the  other  hand  became  necessary. 

As  a  result  of  the  demands  of  this  situation,  a  program  which 
retains  some  of  the  values  of  the  earlier  small  group  tfpracticum 
program"  and  substitutes  experiences  which  achieve  in  some  measure 
the  original  objectives  has  been  developed.   Basically,  the  changes 
during  the  first  semester  practicum  include:   1.  the  teaching  of  the 
methods'  courses  by  a  small,  specialized  staff  working  closely  with 
the  campus  school  supervisors  who  are  in  charge  of  each  grade;   2. 
the  development  of  an  intensive  classroom  observation  program;  and 
3.  the  inclusion  of  directed  camping  experiences  in  conjunction  with 
the  city-county  schools  camping  program.   The  changes  in  the  second 
semester  practicum  include:   1.  the  assignment  of  small  groups  of 
students  to  a  master  supervisor  for  classroom  participation  one  hour 
daily:   2.  assignment  of  each  student  to  a  *  curriculum"  class,  taught 
by  this  same  supervisor,  which  is  basically  a  continuance  of  the  earlier 
practicum  student-supervisor  relationship;  and  3.  the  assignment  of 
each  student  to  art  and  music  methods'  courses  taught  by  those  super- 
visors who  will  later  supervise  their  classroom  teaching  in  these  fields. 
The  shift,  then,  has  been  from  that  of  having  one  master  supervisor  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  portion  of  the  preparation  during  the  two  se- 
mester practicum  program  preceding  student  teaching  to  a  program  in 
which  this  responsibility  is  shared  among  several  staff  members  who 
are  specialists  in  the  various  areas  of  instruction  and  who  will  take 
part  later  in  the  supervision  of  student  teaching.   During  the  student 
teaching  period  of  the  program,  the  master  supervisor  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  directing  each  assigned  student  in  all  classroom  ex- 
periences and  the  theory  related  to  them. 

A  department  committee  has  been  studying  and  evaluating  all 
aspects  of  the  elementary  teacher  education  progrm.  It  appears  that  a 
return  to  some  of  the  basic  aspects  of  the  pre-war  curriculum  with  its 
close  integration  of  theory -practice,  considered  as  one  of  the  strengths 
of  the  original  practicum,  will  eventuate.   The  increased  facilities  of 
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Figure  HI 

WEEKLY  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION,  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PRACTICUM 
SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE 


Education  147  (12  units) 

Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 
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Section  1 

Language  Arts 
Section  2 

Observation 
Sections  1 
and  2 

Reading 
Section  1 

Arithmetic 
Section  2 

Observation 
Sections  1 
and  2 

Language  Arts 
Section  1 

Reading 
Section  2 
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Language  Arts 
Section  1 

Arithmetic 
Section  2 
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Sections  1 
and  2 
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Section  1 

Reading 
Section  2 

Observation 
Sections  1 
and  2 

Reading 
Section  I 

Language  Arts 
Section  2 

10 

Audio-Visual 
Sec.  1  -  Lab. 

Health  Educ. 
Section  2 

Observation 
Sections  1 
and  2 

Audio-Visual 
Section  1 

Health  Educ. 
Section  2 

Observation 
Sections  1 
and  2 

Audio-Visual 
Sec.  2  -  Lab. 

11 

Audio  -Visual 
Sec.  1  -Lab. 

Audio  -Visual 
Section  2 

Health  Educ. 
Section  1 

Audio-Visual 
Sec.  2  -  Lab. 

Health  Educ. 
Section  1 

12 

1 

Social  Studies 
Section  2 

Social  Studies 
Section  2 

2 

Social  Studies 
Section  1 

Social  Studies 
Section  1 
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Figure  in  (continued) 
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Education  148  (12  units) 

Hour 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8 

Educational 
Psychology 
Section  1 

Art 
Section  1 

Educational 
Psychology 
Section  1 

Curriculum         Science 
(For  students    Lab-Lecture 
assigned  to         Section  1 
campus  school) 

9 

Music 
Section  1 

Curriculum 
(For  students 
assigned  to 
campus  school) 

Music 
Section  1 

Art 
Section  1 

Science 
Lab-  Lecture 
Section  1 

10 


11 


-  FREE  TIME  FOR  DIRECTED  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENTS  - 
(One  hour  daily  (2  units)  in  the  campus  school  or  in  an  off  campus  school) 


12 

Curriculum                                    Curriculum 

-        (For  students                                 (For  students 
assigned  off                                     assigned  off 
campus)                                          campus) 

Art                  Educational           Music 

Educational 

Science 

2       Section  2              Psychology         Section  2 
Section  2 

Psychology 
Section  2 

Lab-Lecture 
Section  2 

Music 

Art 

Science 

3                                   Section  2 

Section  2 

Lab-Lecture 

Section  2 

Note:   Sections  i  and  2  are  different  sections,  taught  by  the  same  instructor  to 
two  different  groups. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  or  Child  Growth  and  Development  are  pro- 
grammed concurrently  with  one  or  the  other  practicum. 
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the  new  campus  laboratory  school,  nearing  completion,  will  make  the 
development  of  such  a  program  feasible. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  present  professional  program  offered  during  the  students' 
junior  and  senior  years,  will  be  described  in  two  sections  to  follow. 
The  outline  of  the  program  is  presented  in  Figure  L 

The  Education  Practicum 

The  two-semester  "practicum  program"  defined  earlier  in  this 
report  is  listed  in  the  college  bulletin  of  courses  as  Education  147  and 
148,  and  is  required  of  all  students  applying  for  the  General  Elemen- 
tary or  Kindergarten-Primary  Credential.   Students  are  admitted  to  the 
beginning  practicum  course  only  after  completion  of  the  admission  re- 
quirements and  after  being  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admission 
to  Teacher  Education. 

ORGANIZATION,   The  weekly  organization  of  work  for  Education 
147  and  148  is  presented  in  Figure  in.   During  the  first  semester  (Edu- 
cation 147),  an  observation  program  paralleling  the  practicum  "methods* 
courses  (in  arithmetic,  language  arts,  social  studies,  reading,  and 
audio-visual-radio)  inducts  the  student  into  the  actual  classroom  en- 
vironment and  to  the  teaching  process.  Students  usually  spend  one 
morning  each  week  observing  in  a  city  or  county  school.  All  observa- 
tions are  preceded  by  a  planning  session  and  followed  by  an  evaluation 
session.  In  addition,  the  principal  of  the  cooperating  school  orients  the 
group  to  a  specific  school.   The  classroom  teachers  conduct  brief  eval- 
uation periods  with  the  observers,  also.  A  definite  sequence  of  experi- 
ences is  planned.   At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  emphasis  in  the 
observations  is  upon  the  physical  make-up  of  the  room  and  the  room 
environment;  but  gradually  it  shifts  to  consideration  of  the  dynamics  of 
teaching  such  as  motivation,  teacher  planning,  standards  of  control, 
standards  of  work,  provisions  for  individual  differences,  and  similar 
factors.  During  the  first  half  of  the  semester  county  schools  ranging 
from  one -teacher  rural  schools  to  large  city  systems  are  visited.   The 
last  half  of  the  semester  emphasizes  observation  of  demonstrations  in 
the  specific  subject  matter  fields  such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  language 
arts,  and  social  studies.    The  instructors  of  the  courses  in  the  Educa- 
tion 147  practicum  integrate  the  observations  with  their  courses  by 
means  of  orientation  and  evaluation  sessions. 

In  addition  to  the  directed  observations,  study  tours  are  made  to 
the  curriculum  libraries  and  audio-visual  centers  of  the  city  and  county 
school  systems. 
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Each  student  in  the  Education  147  Practicum  also  spends  six 
days  at  Camp  Cuyamaca,  the  city -county  school  camp.   A  few  students 
elect  to  substitute  comparable  experiences  with  other  groups  of  chil- 
dren in  lieu  of  the  week  at  camp.   One  day  of  observation  is  spent  at 
the  camp  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  the  five  days  of  observation  and 
participation.   The  camp  draws  children  from  the  sixth  grades  of  the 
city  and  county  schools.   Each  college  student  going  to  the  camp  has 
two  days  of  intensive  informal  observation  of  children  before  partici- 
pation.  By  the  end  of  three  days  most  students  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  accept  certain  duties  as  assistant  counselors.  Throughout  the  week 
of  participation  the  director  of  the  camp  conducts  a  series  of  discus- 
sions and  evaluations  with  the  college  student. 

In  the  second  semester  practicum  the  students  are  assigned  to  a 
master  supervisor  and  a  grade  level  in  the  Campus  Laboratory  School 
for  one  hour  of  daily  participation  and  two  hours  of  curriculum  study 
taught  by  the  same  supervisor.   This  currculum  course  is  an  attempt 
to  integrate  the  student's  study  of  principles  and  their  application  in 
his  classroom  teaching.   Concurrently  with  these  experiences  the  stu- 
dent studies  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  science  in  ele- 
mentary education,  and  the  methods  and  materials  in  music  and  art 
education.   Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  each  of  these  areas. 

The  organization  of  the  practicum  program  makes  possible  a 
close  integration  of  observation  and  actual  teaching  with  the  principles 
taught  by  the  staff  and  supervisors  in  the  curriculum  and  methods 
classes.   It  is  possible  for  the  supervisor  to  check  the  application  of 
theory  to  practice  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.   Students  have  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  direct  experience  in  evaluation  and  measurement  of 
behavioral  changes  in  children.   This  experience  consists  of  several 
types  of  activities  such  as  the  building  of  informal,  objective,  and  essay 
tests;  helping  administer  standardized  tests;  making  studies  of  pupils 
based  on  observation  and  testing;  and  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  audi- 
tory and  visual  acuity. 

The  participation  period  is  for  one  hour  each  day,  for  fifteen  to 
eighteen  weeks.   There  may  be  from  two  to  three  shifts  in  the  class  - 
room  program  during  the  semester  in  order  to  afford  the  students  a 
variety  of  teaching  experiences  in  different  subject  matter  areas.   The 
groups  of  children  to  which  the  student  is  assigned  vary  in  size  depend- 
ing upon  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  student  concerned,  the  nature  of  the 
children  with  whom  he  is  working,  and  the  subject  matter  being  taught. 
The  size  of  the  groups  will  vary  from  intimate  tutoring  situations  with 
one  or  two  children  to  the  management  of  the  learning  experiences  of 
an  entire  class. 

Each  supervisor  is  responsible  for  eight  to  ten  practicum  stu- 
dents. He  works  intimately  with  them  throughout  the  course  of  the 
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semester,  learning  to  know  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  rather 
thoroughly  and  observing  them  in  various  types  of  situations.   In  addi- 
tion, the  supervisors  of  art,  music,  physical  education,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  campus  school  contribute  to  the  assessment  of  the 
student's  growth. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  PRACTICUM  DIRECTED  TEACHING.   Directed 
teaching  or  "participation"  in  the  practicum  program  has  been  designed 
to  initiate  the  student  gradually  into  teaching.  A  variety  of  teaching  ex- 
periences which  will  develop  a  resourceful  classroom  teacher  who  is 
aware  of  the  aims,  needs,  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion are  provided.   The  objective  of  this  participation  is  to  guide  the 
student  in  his  development  to  the  point  where  he  is  able  to  do  independ- 
ent successful  teaching. 

There  are  many  competencies  which  the  supervisor  seeks  to 
develop  in  the  prospective  teacher.   In  considering  these  objectives, 
careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  problem  of  individual  differences 
among  the  teacher  education  students.    The  competencies  enumerated 
set  up  an  ideal  toward  which  participation  in  the  practicum  strives. 
The  following  list  of  competencies  have  been  subject  to  continuing  re- 
vision. 

A.  The  student  should  evidence  a  desire  to  teach.    (Preliminary 
evidence  of  students'  attitudes  is  gathered  during  the  admis- 
sion period,  through  contacts  with  education  advisors,  and 
during  the  first  semester  practicum.) 

B.  The  student  should  have  an  inquiring  attitude  and  a  desire  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  thought  in  education. 

C.  The  student  should  be  aware  of  the  desirable  personal  quali- 
ties of  a  successful  teacher.   He  should  seek  to  become  a 
socially  effective,  cultured  individual.   He  should  be  well  read 
in  areas  other  than  professional  education  to  the  extent  that  he 
will  be  an  interesting  person.   He  should  be  able  to  view  his 
personal  qualities  objectively. 

D.  The  student  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  educational 
objectives,  content,  materials,  and  methods.   He  should  show 
growth  in  the  perspective  necessary  for  evaluating  and  select- 
ing learning  experiences,  techniques,  and  materials. 

E.  The  student  should  be  aware  of  his  responsibilities  in  com- 
munity service  and  participation. 

F.  The  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
pupil  behavior  and  the  environmental  and  inherited  factors  in- 
fluencing behavior.  Behavioral  changes  are  considered  in  the 
broad  sense,  to  include  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
changes. 

G.  The  student  should  be  alert  to  factors  in  classroom  care  such 
as  the  organization  of  furniture,  lighting,  heat,  and  general 
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hygienic  conditions  which  may  improve  the  classroom  setting. 

H.  The  student  should  be  aware  of  the  need  for  a  diagnostic  and 
preventive  approach  to  learning  problems. 

I.  Students  should  know  how  to  evaluate  learning  processes. 
The  student  should  be  able  to  apply  in  classroom  situations 
the  basic  tenets  of  a  psychology  of  learning  such  as  the  effect 
of  maturation  on  pacing  of  learning,  principles  of  individual 
differences,  and  the  importance  of  goals  and  motivation. 

These  concepts,  broadly  applied,  might  well  be  considered  as 
objectives  for  the  total  curriculum  in  elementary  teacher  education* 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Education  Practicum 
(Education  147  and  148)  is  a  period  of  student  observation  and  partici- 
pation, or  directed  teaching  in  conjunction  with  growth  in  subject  mat- 
ter areas  and  principles  and  objectives  of  education.    The  observation 
involves  pre-planning  and  an  evaluation  of  the  learning  experience  by 
the  supervisor  and  the  student.   The  participation  includes  a  number  of 
types  of  experiences  such  as  actual  classroom  teaching,  playground, 
cafeteria,  and  bus  supervision,  and  the  management  of  various  types 
of  field  trips.   Students  are  given  experience,  also,  in  the  directing 
and  management  of  seasonal  programs,  initiating  and  culminating 
learning  units,  and  in  planning  and  executing  various  types  of  children's 
programs. 

EVALUATION.   Standardized  rating  instruments  are  used  by  the 
supervisors  in  evaluating  the  teaching  performance  of  the  students. 
Behavioral  descriptions  are  also  a  part  of  the  evaluation  write-up. 
The  policy  of  discussing  the  supervisor's  rating  of  teaching  witfe  each 
student  has  been  consistently  followed.   In  most  situations  the  rating 
has  become  a  cooperative  act  between  the  supervisor  and  student.    Pro- 
vision is  made  for  formal  and  informal  student  evaluation  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  program.   These  evaluations  cover  not  only  re- 
actions to  the  different  courses  of  the  practicum  but  to  other  integrated 
facets,  such  as  the  camping  program. 

Student  Teaching 

The  student,  having  completed  a  year's  professional  preparation 
in  educational  theory,  observation,  and  classroom  participation  is  now 
ready  for  the  culmination  of  his  teacher  education  experience,  student 
teaching.    The  student  teaching  experience  is  planned  for  the  student's 
senior  year,  and  is  a  half -day  assignment  for  one  semester,  whichever 
semester  best  fits  the  student's  program  of  other  non-professional 
college  work. 

ORGANIZATION.   As  in  the  two-semester  practicum  program 
preceding  student  teaching,  the  student  is  assigned  to  a  college  super- 
visor at  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  or  to  a  master  supervisor  in 
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an  affiliated  city  or  county  elementary  school.   This  assignment  is 
made  after  considerable  study  of  each  student's  interests,  desires, 
and  capabilities.  Information  is  obtained  from  a  comprehensive 
biographical  inventory,  supervisors'  ratings  and  reports,  and  tests  of 
personality.  Here  again  the  year's  previous  contacts  between  super- 
visors, other  staff  members  and  students  is  invaluable  in  making 
satisfactory  placements  in  student  teaching  assignments. 

The  course  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  is  offered 
during  this  period.  It  is  hoped  that  the  maturity  of  the  student  toward 
the  end  of  his  college  education  facilitates  a  more  meaningful  and 
practical  application  of  the  principles  embodied  in  this  area  of  study. 
This  course  in  conjunction  with  student  teaching  is  considered  a  culmi- 
nating experience  and  emphasizes  the  sociological,  philosophical,  and 
psychological  foundations  of  education. 

A  weekly  seminar  is  attended  by  students  who  are  directly 
engaged  in  student  teaching  and  by  staff  members  in  elementary  edu- 
cation who  supervise  the  student  teachers.   These  weekly  seminars 
are  held  to  discuss  teaching  problems.  Other  objectives  of  the  weekly 
seminar  include  the  gathering  of  information  (by  first  hand  observation 
and  participation)  about  city  and  county  agencies,  municipal  govern- 
ment, teacher  associations,  industry,  labor,  chambers  of  commerce, 
school  and  community  centers;  all  considered  as  important  sources  of 
information  for  teachers.   The  study  of  these  areas  is  so  designed  that 
generalizations  are  achieved  which  help  to  prevent  a  narrow  provincial 
type  of  study.   Every  approach  is  utilized  to  allow  students  to  study  the 
problems  as  related  to  the  state,  national,  and  international  scene. 

During  the  semester  of  student  teaching  the  college  supervisor 
spends  from  one  hour  to  as  much  as  half  a  day  once  each  week  observ- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  students  assigned  to  him.  Notes  are  kept  and 
made  available  to  both  the  student  and  the  master  teacher.    Following 
each  visit  of  the  college  supervisor  the  student  teacher  meets  with  him 
to  discuss  progress  toward  mutually  agreed  upon  objectives.   Three- 
way  conferences  between  the  college  supervisor,  the  master  teacher, 
and  the  student  teacher  are  common.   Principals  of  the  cooperating 
city  and  county  schools  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  supervisory 
action  and  contribute  to  student  growth  by  a  program  of  observation 
and  guidance  in  cooperation  with  the  master  supervisor  and  student. 

EVALUATION.  Each  supervisor  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
final  evaluation  of  the  student  teachers  assigned  to  him.  He  accom- 
plishes this  evaluation  in  close  cooperation  with  the  master  teacher, 
the  school  principal,  and  other  college  staff  members  who  know  the 
student's  work.   The  college  supervisor  has  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve these  students  in  various  situations  over  a  period  of  almost  two 
years.  Not  only  is  the  supervisor's  evaluation  based  on  observations 
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of  the  student  teacher  at  work,  but  it  is  also  based  upon  his  evaluation 
of  the  behavioral  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  during  the  se- 
mester in  the  children  with  whom  the  student  has  been  working.   These 
opportunities,  coupled  with  the  many  years  of  training  and  experience  of 
of  the  supervisory  staff,  give  them  a  perspective  in  teacher  evaluation 
which  it  is  hoped  tends  toward  a  more  objective  and  reliable  evaluation 
than  is  sometimes  true  of  evaluation  of  teaching  proficiency  in  the  field. 
Evidence  from  studies  conducted  on  the  practicum  program  at  San 
Diego  State  College  gives  some  credence  to  this  point  of  view.1 

The  elementary  teacher  education  program  at  San  Diego  State 
College  has  remifications  impossible  to  treat  within  the  limitations  of 
this  report.   To  indicate  adequately  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  design 
a  discussion  of  the  following  aspects  would  be  necessary:   I.  the  actual 
materials  and  methods  used  in  the  various  core  areas  of  the  practicum; 
2.  the  kinds  of  practical,  realistic  experiences  in  the  various  student 
teaching  assignments;   3.  detailed  descriptions  of  the  numerous  evalu- 
ative instruments  employed  throughout  the  program;   4.  illustrations  of 
the  relationships  between  the  design  of  the  program  of  general  educa- 
tion and  the  professional  program;    5.  the  place  of  student  organizations; 
6.  the  action  of  student -faculty  advisory  groups;   7.  the  activities  of  stu- 
dent-faculty planning  committees;   8.  the  study  of  community  relation- 
ships; and  9.  a  host  of  other  planned  experiences  which  may  seem  to  be 
peripheral  but  which  are  ever  present  forces  in  the  curriculum  for 
teacher  education.  However,  it  will  have  to  suffice  to  indicate  that  the 
program  for  the  education  of  the  elementary  teacher  has  been  one  in 
which  the  major  thesis  has  been  to  create  a  nexus  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  the  known  principles  of  education  and  child  behavior 
and  their  application  to  the  daily  living  together  of  children  and  begin- 
ning teachers.    This  report  has  attempted  to  emphasize  this  major 
aspect. 

Solutions  have  not  yet  been  found  to  many  problems  obvious  by 
implication  to  the  sophisticated  reader.   The  curriculum  changes  which 
have  occurred  have  opened  some  of  the  possible  vistas  to  view.   The 
program  has  been  subject  to  continuous  evaluation.   Imagination,  in- 
sight, and  freedom  from  frozen  protocol  are  necessary  to  advance  to- 
ward a  curriculum  design  which  takes  the  global  view  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. 


1.  William  H.  Lucio,  "The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Selected  Teach- 
ing Problems  of  Beginning  Student  Teachers/'  Ph.D.  Dissertation, 
University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley,  California.  1943,  pp. 
1-121. 
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American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.    Fifth  Yearbook,  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  1952.    182  pp. 

Summarizes  proceedings  of  the  1952  meeting  of  the  Association,  including  re- 
ports on  certification  and  accreditation  for  teacher  education  programs,  purposes 
and  values  in  the  intervisitation  program  of  the  Association,  and  problems  to  be 
met  by  the  proposed  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 
Other  reports  deal  with  standards  for  good  teacher  education  programs  in  health 
education,  personnel  services,  general  education,  and  preparation  of  college 
teachers.   Reviews  group  discussions  relating  to  teacher  education  in  specific 
areas  of  art,  business,  health,  physical  education,  recreation,  industrial  arts,  ex- 
tension divisions,  music,  and  library. 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Ways  of  Working  to  Bring  About  Desired  Change  in 
Teacher  Education,  Thirty -first  Yearbook,  Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1952.    243  pp. 

Analyzes  obstacles  to  change  in  teacher  education.    Proposes  ways  of  stimulating 
faculty  recognition  of  need  for  change  by:    1.  developing  effective  interpersonal 
relationships;  2.  building  foundation  of  vital  personal  experiences  which  are  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional;  and  3.  developing  effective  leadership.   Illustrates 
ways  of  facilitating  effective  group  procedures  within  a  faculty  through:   1.  locat- 
ing and  defining  common  desires;  2.  cooperative  planning;  3.  testing  a  plan  of 
action;  4.  organizing  for  effective  group  work;  and  5.  sustaining  continuous  change. 

Aukerman,  Robert  C,,  "Undergraduate  Preparation  of  Teachers,"   Current  Issues  in 
Higher  Education,  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  Chicago,  1952. 

Reports  conference  discussion  on  problems  of  undergraduate  preparation  of 
teachers  considering:    I.  need  for  cooperation  between  liberal  arts  faculties  and 
professional  education  faculties;  2.  relationship  of  general  education  to  the  total 
preparation  of  teachers;  and  3.  selective  admission  to  the  teacher  preparation 
program. 

Bancroft,  Roger  W,,  "Recruitment  for  Elementary  School  Teaching/  Journal  of  Teach- 
er Education   3:193-96,  September  1952. 

Attacks  present  recruitment  practices  as  being  shallow  and  ineffective.   Suggests 
a  selective  kind  of  program  which  would  choose  those  most  likely  to  succeed  as 
teachers.   Recommends  research  in  recruitment  techniques. 


1.  A  few  references  for  1951  not  included  in  previous  bibliographies  will  be  found  in 
this  list. 

2.  Mary  Downing,  Isabel  Jones,  Richard  Lawrence,  Arthur  Layman,  Lewis  Lieb,  Mere- 
dith McVicker,  Rose  Mukerji,  Charles  Rice,  Louise  Sause. 
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Bruce,  William  F.,  "Revising  the  Teachers  College  Curriculum;   An  Analysis/  Edu- 
cation Administration  and  Supervision  38:359-67,  October  1952. 

Analyzes  the  curriculum  revision  process  in  one  state  teachers  college  with  em- 
phasis upon  clarification  of  issues,  identification  of  underlying  concepts,  and 
forecasting  of  possibilities. 

Burnett,  Collins  W.  and  Seeman,  Alice,  "Guidance  of  College  Freshmen  in  Teacher 
Education/  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:19-22,  March  1952. 

Presents  in  detail  the  orientation  course  Education  Survey  which  is  required  for 
all  who  are  planning  to  teach.   Discusses  the  course  as  a  part  of  the  four -year 
program  in  guidance  and  selection.   (Ohio  State  University) 

Clarke,  C.  M.,  "The  Ford  Foundation-Arkansas  Experiment/  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education  3:260-63,  December  1952. 

Explains  the  proposed  experimental  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers  resulting 
from  a  study  between  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.   Discusses  issues  and  administrative  problems  which  the 
committee  is  facing.   Outlines  tasks  to  be  completed  before  a  pilot  group  can  be 
started  in  September,  1953. 

Emans,  Lester  M.,  "Where  Are  We  Going  in  Teacher  Education?/  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education  3:163-67,  September  1952. 

Lists  and  discusses  eight  desirable  trends  in  teacher  education.   Includes  the 
areas  of  selection  of  students,  curriculum,  laboratory  experiences,  and  in- 
service  follow-up. 

Goodlad,  John  I.,  "Interdepartmental  Cooperation  in  Teacher  Education/  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  3:256-59,  December  1952. 

Describes  the  way  in  which  the  liberal  arts  and  education  divisions  of  Emory 
University  and  Agnes  Scott  College  worked  together  in  planning  a  program  for 
teacher  education.   Reports  suggestions  for  guidance  of  students. 

Eager,  Walter  E.,  "Current  Issues  in  Teacher  Education/  Educational  Leadership 
9:338-42,  March  1952. 

Discusses  such  issues  as  the  amount  of  professional  preparation  needed  in  teach- 
er education  programs,  the  most  effective  time  for  such  preparation,  and  issues 
relating  to  standards  and  accreditation  of  teacher  preparing  institutions. 

Jaggers,  Richard  E.,  "Developing  Professional  Competencies,*  Journal  off  Teacher 
Education  3:173-76,  September  1952. 

Relates  the  activities  of  the  education  and  psychology  faculty  in  Florence,  Ala- 
bama, State  Teachers  College  in  identifying  and  planning  for  the  development  of 
needed  competencies  in  teachers.  Describes  the  cooperation  provided  by  public 
school  representatives  in  the  college  community  area. 

Jones,  J.  Charles,  'Reactions  of  Prospective  Teachers  to  Pupil  Behavior  Problems/ 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  38:283-92,  May  1952. 

Analyzes  responses  of  100  senior  education  majors  to  questionnaires  designed: 
1.  to  determine  whether  students  could  recognize  those  behavior  problems  re- 
quiring some  type  of  action  on  their  part;  and  2.  to  learn  something  about  their 
attitudes  and  insights  toward  these  problems.  Among  the  findings  was  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  the  hours  of  psychology  and  child  growth  and  de- 
velopment taken,  and  the  preparing  institution  upon  the  nature  of  responses  ap- 
peared to  be  relatively  insignificant. 

Kaluger,  George,  "Background  of  State  Teachers  College  Students/  School  Review 
59:537-42,  December  1951. 
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Compares  results  of  more  than  3300  questionnaire  responses  from  Pennsylvania 
teachers  college  freshmen  in  1949  with  results  of  similar  studies  in  1939  and 
1925.    Levels  of  parental  background  and  home  environment  found  relatively 
higher  today.   Experiences  of  today's  students  are  such  as  to  increase  potentiali- 
ties for  successful  teaching. 

Keppel,  Francis,  "Contemporary  Issues  in  the  Education  of  Teachers,"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  3:249-55,  December  1952. 

Stresses  the  significance  in  teacher  education  of  developing  awareness  of  con- 
temporary society.  Recommends  that  professional  and  liberal  arts  educators 
find  their  areas  of  agreement  and  look  together  at  broad  social  objectives. 

Kidd,  Rex  C.,  "Improving  Pre-Service  Education  of  Undergraduate  College  Teachers," 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:53-57,  March  1952. 

Summarizes  answers  received  from  a  study  at  the  University  of  Florida  explor- 
ing the  efficiency  of  college  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  and  problems  faced 
by  college  teachers.   Makes  specific  recommendations. 

Klausmeier,  H.,  Luker,  A.,  and  Stromswold,  S.,  "Factors  Influencing  Choice  of  Teach- 
ing Career  Among  College  Sophomores/  Journal  of  Educational  Research  45:23- 
32,  September  1951. 

Reports  choice  of  profession  of  168  students  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
and  gives  in  rank  order  the  activities  that  had  greatest  influence  in  the  final 
selection  by  students. 

Ludeman,  W.  W.,  "Teaching  Methods  in  Teachers  Colleges,"  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  38:309-12,  May  1952. 

Reports  on  findings  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  deans  of  instruction  in  more  than 
seventy-five  state  teachers  colleges.  Conclusions  suggests  thatmost  methods  are 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  right  instructors,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  a  definite 
trend  toward  more  student  classroom  participation. 

Magee,  Robert  M.,  "Selection  of  Candidates  for  Teacher  Education,"  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education  3:168-72,  September  1952. 

lists  and  describes  eight  sources  of  information  about  students  which  aid  in  the 
program  of  selective  admission  and  retention  at  Wayne  University. 

McGrath,  G.  D.,  "The  Importance  of  Character  and  Moral  Education  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing," Education  72:298-301,  January  1952. 

Stresses  need  for  emphasis  upon  character  and  moral  education  in  the  pre- serv- 
ice education  of  teachers.   Discusses  significant  trends  necessitating  such  em- 
phasis and  presents  a  positive  program  to  meet  these  problems. 

Maul,  Ray  C.,  "How  Many  Teachers  Do  We  Need?*,  Journal  of  Teacher  Education 
3:94-104,  June  1952. 

Presents  and  analyzes  the  major  findings  of  the  1952  National  Teacher  Supply  and 
Demand  Study  involving  both  elementary  and  high  school  levels. 

National  Conference  of  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards,  " Conversion  Programs  for  the  Preparation  of  Elementary  Teachers, 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education   3:271-80,  December  1952. 

Discusses  conversion  as  a  way  to  meet  the  emergency  demand  for  teachers.    Out- 
lines principles  developed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Conference,  which  studied  the 
problem,  and  describes  plans  adopted  by  numerous  institutions.   Makes  recom- 
mendations for  required  laboratory  experiences. 

Orton,  Don  A.,  "Depth  or  Breadth  in  the  Academic  Specialization  of  High  School  Teach- 
ers,* Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:291-93,  December  1952. 
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Analyzes  the  replies  to  three  questions  of  an  opinion  survey  on  the  matter  of 
breadth  versus  depth  in  the  academic  preparation  of  teachers.    Responses  from 
teachers,  administrators,  department  heads,  and  professors  of  education  indicate 
majority  in  each  group  favored  broadening  the  base  of  specialization. 

Pratt,  Willis  E.,  "The  New  Teacher -Education  Curricula  in  Pennsylvania,*  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education  2:258-62,  December  1951. 

Critically  analyzes  the  three  year  study  of  the  structure  of  teacher  education 
programs  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  A  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  state  colleges  suggested  the  development  of  a  college  cur- 
riculum around  five  general  areas  of  competencies:    1.  communication  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking;  2.  understanding  of  the  social  world; 
3.  understanding  of  the  physical  world;  4.  acquisition  of  good  physical  and  mental 
health;  and  5.  appreciation  of  desirable  aesthetic  values.  The  committee  recom- 
mended early  introduction  to  field  situations  with  more  use  of  public  schools  in 
the  professional  program. 

Russell,  John  Dale,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Proposed  National  Council  for  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Teacher  Education, *  Journal  of  Teacher  Education   3:87-93,  June  1952. 

Describes  briefly  the  history  of  the  accreditation  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States.   Explains  the  need  for  an  accrediting  which  would  be  more  representative 
than  AACTE,  regional  agencies,  or  state  authorities.   States  the  objective  of  the 
proposed  council  and  points  to  possible  criticisms. 

Snyder,  Agnes,  "Conflicting  Points  of  View  and  Challenges  in  the  Education  of  Teach- 
ers,* Journal  of  Teacher  Education   3:243-48,  December  1952. 

Discusses  the  gap  between  the  academic  and  professional  points  of  view  in  teach- 
er education.  Suggests  that  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sional teacher  education  will  develop  needed  experimentation  in  teacher  education. 

Stillwell,  Hamilton,  "The  Job  That  Isn't  Being  Done,"  Education    72:542-47,  April  1952. 

Analyzes  responses  from  132  colleges  of  teacher  education  to  a  questionnaire  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  industrial  relations  was  being  handled 
as  of  January  1952.   Most  of  the  little  attention  given  to  this  area  is  directed 
toward  students  preparing  to  teach  social  studies  in  the  secondary  school. 

Stinnett,  T.  M.,  *The  Number  One  Challenge,"  Fifth  Yearbook,  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  1952,  pp.  18-37. 

Traces  the  background  of  accrediting  procedures  and  analyzes  results  of  a  failure 
to  establish  a  unified  and  adequate  system  of  accrediting  for  teacher  education. 
Reviews  accrediting  procedures  for  other  professions.   Suggests  criteria  for 
sound  accrediting  procedures  for  teacher  education. 

Travers,  Robert  M.  W.,  Rabinowitz,  William,  and  Nemovicher,  Elinor,  "The  Anxieties 
of  a  Group  of  Student  Teachers,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 
38:368-75,  October  1952. 

Summarizes  the  results  of  sentence  completion  tests  given  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students  before  and  after  student  teaching.   The  most  common  concerns 
were  discipline  and  the  desire  to  be  liked  by  pupils.  Points  to  the  necessity  for 
controlled  experimentation  to  determine  relative  efficiency  of  various  remedial 
procedures  to  meet  the  needs  indicated  by  the  tests. 

Vander  Werf,  Lester  S.,  *An  Evaluation  of  Four  Approaches  to  Learning  in  Teacher 
Education  Classes,*  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:281-84,  December  1952. 

Analyzes  and  describes  experimentation  with  different  methods  of  teaching  the 
course  American  School  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Interprets  results. 

Washburne,  Carleton,  "Student  Teaching:   Blessing  or  Bane?*,  High  Points  34:28-32, 
September  1952. 
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Expresses  the  need  for  cooperation  between  the  college  and  the  school  in  training 
teachers.   Shows  the  differing  points  of  view  held  by  teachers  in  the  schools  and 
instructors  in  the  colleges.   Suggests  that  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  that  they 
are  colleagues,  and  real  interest  in  working  with  the  student  will  help,  because 
neither  can  be  effective  without  the  other. 

Wenrich,  Ralph  C.,  "Industry  and  Education  Cooperate  in  the  Preparation  of  Teachers," 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:285-87,  December  1952. 

Describes  the  functioning  of  a  plan  which  provides  work  experiences  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  in  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Reports  details  of  the  cooperation  secured  with  industry. 

Wilson,  Frank,  "Suggestions  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Gifted  Children, "  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal   52:157-61,  November  1951. 

Analyzes  data  from  the  six  collegiate  institutions  reporting  special  preparation 
for  teaching  gifted  children.   Describes  the  nature  of  the  courses  offered,  the 
qualities  desired  of  teachers  of  gifted  children,  and  the  kinds  of  courses  needed. 

Wyatt,  Robert  H.,  "Fifth  Year  of  Teacher  Education  in  Indiana/  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education  3:265-69,  December  1952. 

Raises  questions  concerning  the  kind  of  program  which  makes  a  fifth  year  of  study 
effective  for  teachers.  Discusses  the  necessity  for  consideration  of  the  overall 
problems  of  society  as  well  as  refinement  of  techniques. 


n.  ADMISSION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TO  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Grim,  Paul  R.,  "Continuous  Selection  in  a  Program  of  Professional  Laboratory  Experi- 
ences/ Education  72:325-31,  January  1952. 

Points  to  the  need  for  selection  standards  and  continuously  selective  guidance 
procedures  as  well  as  a  good  program  of  instruction  and  laboratory  experiences, 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers.   Describes  a  program  of  continuous  selection  at 
one  college  of  education. 

Shaw,  Jack,  "The  Function  of  the  Interview  in  Determining  Fitness  for  Teacher  Train- 
ing/ Journal  Educational  Research  45:667-81,  May  1952. 

Summarizes  a  study  which  indicates  that:    1.  judgments  made  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective data  regarding  a  candidate  applying  for  admission  to  teacher  education  are 
not  significantly  related  to  the  criterion  of  practice  teaching  success;  2.  judg- 
ments based  on  data  plus  a  structured  interview  are  significantly  related  to  prac- 
tice teaching  success.   Recommends  that  a  structured  interview  be  used  as  a 
supplement  to  objective,  data  at  time  of  admission. 

See  also: 

Aukerman,  R.  C.,  « Undergraduate  Preparation  of  Teachers*  (Section  I) 

Lee,  A.,  " Cooperatively  Yours"  (Section  VH) 

Littleton,  E.  N.,  "Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School"  (Section  XIV) 

McGill,  E.  CM  "Laboratory  Experience  in  Programs  of  Teacher  Education"  (Section IV) 

Permenter,  J.  A.,  «A  State-wide  Program  of  Teaching  Internship"  (Section  IV) 

Sands,  J.  E.,  "A  Survey  of  Off -Campus  Student  Teaching"  (Section  IV) 
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m.  AIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Boyce,  Kate  L.,  "What  Is  the  Most  Important  Part  of  Teacher  Training?",  Ohio  Schools 
30:162-63,  April  1952. 

Reports  on  a  questionnaire  study  sent  to  teachers,  administrators,  and  university 
professors  to  secure  information  as  to  which  courses  or  experiences  in  the 
teacher  education  program  were  most  helpful  in  later  situations  and  which  were 
of  least  value,  and  to  ask  for  suggestions  for  improvement.   Gives  thirteen  sug- 
gestions and  comments  based  on  1399  replies  and  points  out  that  beginning  teach- 
ers consider  student  teaching  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  teacher  education 
program,  with  a  frequent  mention  of  other  types  of  early  participation  (laboratory 
experiences)  in  schools.   Results  also  suggest  making  professional  education 
courses  less  repetitious  and  more  practical  along  with  more  attention  to  "learn- 
ing how  to  get  along  with  children." 

Fraser,  Mowat  G.,  "Advantages  of  a  Teachers  College  Education/  Journal  of  Higher 
Education  28:308-12,  June  1952. 

Analyzes  education  of  teachers  college  students  and  considers  practical  focus  of 
work  along  with  laboratory  experiences  in  real  situations  the  outstanding  contri- 
bution. Actual  performance  "on  the  job*  under  guidance  is  held  to  be  the  best 
means  of  developing  competency  and  of  providing  a  liberal  education  of  actual 
value. 

Matter,  Morton  S,,  'Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,*  Educational  Leadership  9:371-76, 
March  1952. 

Reports  findings  of  the  1951  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching  and 
recommends:   1.  better  quality  of  student  teaching  experience  as  opposed  to  con* 
centration  on  quantity;  2.  extension  of  scope  of  student  teaching  but  not  at  ex- 
pense of  time  to  do  a  good  classroom  job;  3.  better  integration  of  student  teach- 
ing with  total  educational  program;  4.  improved  administration  and  supervision 
practices  in  the  off- campus  teaching  centers. 

Patterson,  Allen  D.  and  Curtis,  Dwight  K.,  *The  Fredonia  Workshop  in  Teacher  Edu- 
cation," Education  72:349-54,  January  1952. 

Reviews  origin  of  concept  of  "Professional  Laboratory  Experiences*  and  pre- 
sents recommendations  of  a  workshop  group  for  improving  the  quality  of  labora- 
tory experiences  for  prospective  teachers. 

Rogers,  Helen  J.,  *The  Administration  of  Student  Teaching  in  Their  Secondary  Schools 
by  Large  City  School  Systems,*  Education  72:341-48,  January  1952. 

Analyzes  responses  from  91  cities  with  populations  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more  to  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  problems  of  student  teaching  as  seen  by  su- 
perintendents. Suggests  recommendations. 

Sharpe,  Donald  M.,  'The  Rationale  of  the  Full-Time  Supervised  Teaching  Program  on 
the  Secondary  Level  after  Three  Years,*  Teachers  College  Journal  24:3, 
October  1952. 

Deals  with  the  plan  of  full-time  student  teaching  on  the  secondary  level  at  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College.   Identifies  issues  which  have  been  faced  and  describes 
decisions  made;  also  evaluates  the  program  in  light  of  three  years'  experience 
and  indicates  problems  which  are  receiving  continuing  attention.   Considers  these 
three  important  issues:  function  of  supervised  teaching  experience,  selection  of 
cooperating  schools,  and  teacher  education  of  cooperating  teachers.  Includes 
statements  developed  by  one  of  the  student  groups  as  to  what  is  good  about  the 
program  and  what  needs  to  be  improved. 
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See  also: 

Bowman,  E.  R.,  "Student  Teachers:   The  Benefit  is  Mutual"  (Section  Vn) 

Lane,  F.  T.,  "The  Sponsor  Teacher"  (Section  VH) 

Newell,  C.  A.  and  Will,  R.  F.,  "What  is  an  Internship*  (Section  IX) 

Rogers,  D.,  "The  Role  of  the  Campus  School  in  the  Child  Development  Program* 
(Section  VI) 

Turner,  C.  S.,  "More  'Doing3  in  Teacher  Education*   (Section  XIV) 


IV.  CONTENT  AND  PATTERN  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Budd,  George  F.,  *A  Professional  Challenge,"  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education 
34:30-31,  October  1952. 

Deals  with  issues  relating  to  off- campus  student  teaching  centers  and  some  of  the 
problems  of  teacher's  compensation.   Suggests  desirable  ways  of  bringing  spon- 
sor teachers  into  closer  contact  with  the  college,  and  lists  activities  which  may 
help  in  accomplishing  the  aims  of  such  a  program* 

Faculty,  Department  of  Education,  Adelphi  College,  Garden  City,  Long  Island  (Agnes 
Snyder,  Chairman),    "Teacher  Education  in  a  Liberal  Arts  Setting,"  Educational 
Leadership  9:352-58,  March  1952, 

Describes  a  planned  program  of  first-hand  experiences  showing  their  relation- 
ship to  both  general  and  professional  education  for  teachers.   The  projected  lab- 
oratory experiences  include  six  weeks  on  a  farm,  a  summer  in  industry  or  busi- 
ness, another  in  community  service,  and  a  third  in  foreign  travel.    Coordinating 
seminars  form  the  core  of  professional  education  during  the  first  two  years  and 
these  are  carried  through  the  later  years  which  are  largely  though  not  entirely 
devoted  to  professional  study.   A  variety  of  other  laboratory  experiences,  includ- 
ing student  teaching,  are  provided.    Culmination  of  the  program  is  planned  with  a 
final  fifth  year  internship. 

Gillette,  B.  F.,  "A  Report  of  the  Ruggless  Study  for  Developing  Teaching  Competence 
by  Pre-Service  Materials  Laboratories,*  Journal  of  Educational  Research 
45:55-60,  September  1951. 

Describes  the  use  of  a  "pre- service  materials  laboratory  approach"  to  help  pro- 
spective high  school  teachers  learn  to  use  teaching  materials  effectively. 

Inlow,  Gail  M»,  "Values  in  More  Extensive  Student  Teaching,"  Educational  Leadership 
9:512-17,  May  1952. 

Supports  a  full-time  student  teaching  program  and  describes  transition  from  one 
or  two  periods  through  a  one -half  day  stage  to  a  full-time  program  for  some  stu- 
dents. Evaluations  by  supervisors  and  cooperating  teachers  show  greater  com- 
petency as  more  of  the  student  teachers'  time  is  spent  in  schools.  Eight  specific 
advantages  of  a  longer  program  and  a  look  at  the  future  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity conclude  the  article. 

Lindsey,  Margaret,  "Let's  Do  the  Whole  Job,"  Education  72:283-91.  January  1952. 

Stresses  that  providing  adequate  opportunities  for  students  to  work  in  actual 
classroom  situations  with  teachers  and  children  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  prepar- 
ation for  real  on-the-job  needs  of  teachers.   Urges  many  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  participate  meaningfully  in  developing  and  carrying  out,  with  a  school  st 
staff,  the  program  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Makechnie,  George,  "Teacher  Education  in  School  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education, " 
Education  73:71-74,  September  1952. 
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Points  to  recent  small  scale  development  of  outdoor  education,  despite  fact  that 
most  subjects  have  either  direct  or  indirect  relationship  to  the  out-of-doors. 
Stresses  difficulty  in  setting  up  uniform  standards  but  outlines  the  minimum  of 
preparation  required.   Suggests  laboratory- experience  workshop  as  best  method 
of  preparing  teachers. 

Mauth,  L.  J.,  *An  Evaluation  of  the  September  Experience,*  Journal  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation 3:197-200,  September  1952. 

Analyzes  statistically  the  trial  program  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  which  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  students  to  observe  and  participate  in  public  schools  be- 
fore returning  to  the  fall  term  of  college.   Indicates  relationship  of  participation 
in  program  to  student  teaching  success. 

McGill,  E.  C.,  "Laboratory  Experience  in  Programs  of  Teacher  Education,*  The  Edu- 
cational Forum  16:361-67,  March  1952. 

Reports  findings  from  questionnaires  sent  to  146  colleges  engaged  in  teacher  ed- 
ucation to  discover  present  practices  in  laboratory  experiences.  After  consider- 
ing the  nature  and  supervision  of  laboratory  experiences  and  the  administration 
of  programs,  twelve  recommendations  are  made  for  colleges  which  are  evaluat- 
ing their  programs. 

Miller,  Leon  F.,  "Planned  Innovations  in  Student  Teaching  at  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College,*  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  26:312-15,  April  1952. 

Summarizes  present  program  and  outlines  future  plans.  Aims  are  additional 
hours  in  student  teaching  and  integration  of  other  education  courses  with  student 
teaching.   On  elementary  level  expansion  is  planned  from  one  hour  a  day  for  a 
school  year  to  include  one-half  day  or  more  for  one  semester.   Secondary  pro- 
gram is  similar  but  initially  is  to  be  on  an  elective  basis. 

Permenter,  John  A.,  'A  State-wide  Program  of  Teaching  Internship,*  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record  53:441-50,  May  1952. 

Summarizes  the  Florida  state  program  of  internship  teaching  which  places  the 
student  in  an  off- campus  public  school  for  eight  weeks  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  college  and  school  personnel.    Cooperatively  developed  by  state,  counties, 
colleges  and  school  systems  over  a  ten  year  period  in  response  to  demand  for 
more  and  better  trained  teachers. 

Stresses  advantages  of  program  to:   superintendent  in  better  selection  and  re- 
cruitment; to  supervisors  in  motivating  professional  development  and  inservice 
education;  to  principals  in  helping  to  alert  faculty  to  interests  and  needs  of  pu- 
pils; to  teachers  in  furnishing  incentives  to  look  at  themselves,  the  program, 
their  activities  and  their  procedures  critically;  to  the  pupils,  school  and  com- 
munity in  helping  give  more  individual  attention  to  children,  in  providing  an  en- 
riched program  and  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  teachers. 

Query,  Eunice,  "Some  Laboratory  Experiences  Prior  to  Student  Teaching  in  Library 

Science,*   Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  38:428-34,  November  1952. 

Describes  laboratory  experiences  prior  to  student  teaching  available  to  students 
in  one  state  teachers  college.   These  activities  are  related  to  courses  in  all  but 
the  freshman  year,  and  are  largely  in  the  area  of  community  experiences  and 
student  participation  in  planning  their  activities, 

Richey,  Robert  W.,  "Future  Teachers  'Get  Their  Feet  Wet/  *  The  Indiana  Teacher 
96:216,  March  1952. 

Reports  experiences  of  sophomore  students  in  elementary  education,  at  Indiana 
University,  who  served  as  assistants  to  teachers,  to  administrators  and  to  other 
public  school  workers  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  at  the  University.  Lists 
some  of  the  activities  the  students  engaged  in  and  points  out  values  of  the  ex- 
perience as  voiced  by  students  when  they  returned  to  the  University. 
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Sands,  John  E.,  "A  Survey  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,"  School  and  Society 
76:137-39,  August  30,  1952. 

Reports  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  off -campus  student  teaching 
practices  and  facilities  in  one  hundred  twelve  institutions  throughout  the  nation. 
Presents  statistical  data  on  criteria  for  admission  to  student  teaching;  observa- 
tion and  participation;  current  practices  in  student  teaching;  directors  of  student 
teaching;  cooperating  teachers;  financial  arrangements  and  contracts;  and  public 
cooperating  schools. 

Tanruther,  E.  M.,  "The  Elementary  Full-Time  Student  Teaching  Program  in  Opera- 
tion,* Teachers  College  Journal  24:2,  October  1952. 

Discusses  significant  features  of  the  program  for  preparing  elementary  school 
teachers,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  of 
professional  laboratory  experiences  as  it  has  functioned  during  the  past  three 
years  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  at  Terre  Haute.  Explains  how  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  Laboratory  School  and  the  teachers  of  professional 
courses  work  together  to  help  the  student  relate  his  direct  experiences  with  chil- 
dren to  the  theory  learned  in  college  classes. 

Toulouse,  Robert  B.,  "Providing  Essential  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education,*  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Supervision  37:436-40,  November  1951. 

Describes  how  one  state  teachers  college  provides  a  meaningful  progression  of 
experiences  in  real  life  situations  in  college  and  community  during  four  years  of 
teacher  preparation. 

Tuttle,  Harold  Saxe,  "Club  Leadership:  Excellent  Teacher  Preparation,*  Clearing 
House  26:430-32,  March  1952. 

Describes  how  a  college  credit- carrying  course  in  group  leadership  serves  the 
community  and  gives  prospective  teachers  understanding  of  young  people  and 
ideas  about  their  education. 

Wenzel,  Evelyn,  "Reactions  of  a  Campus  School  Teacher  to  the  Elementary  Student 
Teaching  Program,"  Teachers  College  Journal  24:12-13,  October  1952. 

Makes  a  plea  for  a  full-time  student  teaching  period  of  sufficient  length  for  the 
student  to  experience  satisfaction  and  success.  Asks  for  few  enough  student 
teachers  that  they  may  become  co-workers  in  a  rich  learning  experience,  that  the 
post- student  teaching  period  be  given  careful  consideration  and  adequate  provi- 
sion be  made  for  this  time. 

See  also: 

Ashmore,  H.  L.,  'Establishing  an  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  Program*  (Section 

xm) 

Batchelder,  H.  T.,  'Indiana  University's  Program  of  Student  Teaching  for  Prospective 
Secondary  School  Teachers*  (Section  XIV) 

Emans,  L.  M.,  "Where  Are  We  Going  in  Teacher  Education?*  (Section  I) 

Grim,  P.  R.,  "Continuous  Selection  in  a  Program  of  Professional  Laboratory  Experi- 
ences* (Section  ft) 

Lansdown,  B.,  "Tutoring  Experience  for  Students  in  Methods  Courses*  (Section  VI) 
Littleton,  E.  N.,  "Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School*  (Section  XIV) 
Malter,  M.  S.,  "Off -Campus  Student  Teaching*  (Section  m) 
Patterson,  A.  D.,  "The  Fredonia  Workshop  in  Teacher  Education*  (Section  in) 

Rogers,  D.,  "The  Role  of  the  Campus  School  in  the  Child  Development  Program* 
(Section  VI) 
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Sharpe,  D.  M.,  "The  Rationale  of  the  Full-Time  Supervised  Teaching  Program  on  the 
Secondary  Level  after  Three  Years'  (Section  m) 

Strole,  L.  E.,  'Views  of  an  Off-Campus  Cooperating  Teacher*  (Section  VH) 

Tanruther,  E.  M.,  «A  Program  Designed  to  Encourage  Democratic  Procedures  (Sec- 
tion VI) 

Worrall,  J.,  ''Better  Teachers  Plus  Community  Service*  (Section  XIV) 

V.    GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  THROUGH  CONFERENCES 

Smith,  Marguerite,  aA  College  Representative  Surveys  the  Elementary  Student  Teach- 
ing Program, "  Teachers  College  Journal  24:6-7,  October  1952. 

Stresses  visitations  and  conferences  as  the  work  of  the  college  representative  in 
the  full-time  student  teaching  program  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College.   Ex- 
plains the  purposes  of  the  visits  and  what  is  attempted  in  the  conferences;  also 
shows  how  information  gathered  from  student  teachers  is  beneficial  in  planning  a 
better  program. 

See  also: 

Brewer,  W.  G.,  *The  Role  of  the  General  Supervisor  in  Student  Teaching*  (Section  VI3) 

Lane,  F.  T.,  *The  Sponsor  Teacher"  (Section  Vn) 


VL    INTEGRATION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Bruce,  William  F.,  'Psychology  Functioning  in  the  Education  of  Teachers,*  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  43:92-100,  February  1952. 

Proposes  methods  for  functionally  relating  direct  experiences  and  the  systematic 
generalizations  of  psychology  in  teacher  education  through  off-campus  child- 
study,  additional  guided  observation,  reading-discussion,  and,  eventually,  self- 
study.    Suggests  that  the  solution  to  many  of  the  student's  difficulties  in  becoming 
a  mature  person  and  a  master-teacher  lies  in  making  both  his  "general*  and 
"professional"  education  more  specific. 

Heilbronn,  Edna  M.,  "The  Professional  Year,"  Education  72:302-04,  January  1952. 

Presents  a  plan  for  integrating  theory  and  practice  through  a  'professional  year* 
in  which  a  block  of  professional  experiences  run  concurrently  with  practice  teach- 
ing, each  one  drawing  from  and  feeding  into  the  other. 

Horrocks,  J.  E.,  "An  Approach  to  Teaching  Educational  Psychology,*  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology  43:9-15,  January  1952. 

Reports  on  group  projects  used  at  Ohio  State  University  to  provide  students  with 
opportunities  for  actively  applying  learnings  in  educational  psychology.    Small 
groups  select,  plan,  carry  out  and  present  to  the  total  class  minor  research  pro- 
jects or  surveys  of  fellow  students  or  of  children  in  non-school  situations.   Points 
to  the  following  advantages  in  the  approach:  1.  provides  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  productive  and  cooperative  work  on  a  project  which  they  feel  is  of  per- 
sonal interest  as  well  as  of  educational  significance;  2.  offers  graduate  teaching 
assistants  a  laboratory  experience  in  guiding  group  learning  processes;  3.  ac- 
quaints students  with  the  purposes  and  methodology  of  good  educational  and  psy- 
chological investigations;  4,  permits  students  to  critically  determine  needed 
areas  of  investigation  and  to  integrate  their  findings  and  apply  them-,  5.  furnishes 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of  evaluation  and  measurement;  and 
6.  provides  an  opportunity  to  organize,  write  up  and  present  information  orally 
and  with  graphic  aids  to  a  group  of  people. 
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Landsdown,  Brenda,  'Tutoring  Experience  for  Students  in  Methods  Courses/  School 
Review  60:268-64,  May  1952. 

Describes  the  procedures  involved  in  a  methods  course  when  each  student  tutors 
a  pupil  needing  help  in  a  given  area.  Among  most  significant  outcomes  are:  stu- 
dents gain  valuable  insight  into  nature  and  needs  of  children;  theory  and  practice 
are  brought  together;  class  has  "live"  material  for  discussion;  children  receive 
help. 

Murphy,  L.  B.,  "Teaching  Procedures  in  Educational  Psychology,"  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  43:16-22,  January  1952. 

Describes  an  educational  psychology  course  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  which  at- 
tempts to  illustrate  in  practice  the  principles  of  learning  and  teaching  with  which 
it  is  concerned.   After  some  introspective  self-analysis,  students  observe  chil- 
dren under  varying  conditions.    Theories  of  learning  and  development  are  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  these  experiences.   Self -rating  by  students  of  their  own  rela- 
tions with  children  is  also  used. 

Rivlin,  H.  N.,  "The  Teaching  of  Educational  Psychology,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology 43:23-30,  January  1952. 

Describes  the  use  of  a  year-long  study  of  an  'ordinary"  child  by  prospective  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  field  work  with  community  groups  by  prospective  secondary 
teachers  as  means  for  relating  psychological  theory  and  practice  at  Queens  Col- 
lege.  Points  out  the  importance  of  the  individual  instructor  and  recommends  that 
he  have  elementary  and  or  secondary  teaching  experience. 

Rogers,  Dorothy,  "The  Role  of  the  Campus  School  in  the  Child  Development  Program," 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  38:229-34,  April  1952. 

Discusses  six  major  questions  in  testing  effective  ways  of  integrating  classroom 
theory,  supervised  teaching  and  other  student  experiences  in  the  child  develop- 
ment program.   These  questions  concern  goals,  ways  of  utilizing  the  campus 
school  as  a  laboratory,  mechanics  of  the  program,  relationship  between  the  cam- 
pus school  teacher  and  the  child  development  instructor,  basic  principles,  and 
evaluation. 

Tanruther,  E.  M.,  "A  Program  Designed  to  Encourage  Democratic  Procedures," 
Education  72:305-14,  January  1952. 

Points  out  that  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  democratic  society  students  in  teachers 
colleges  as  well  as  children  in  school  must  live  democratically.   Describes  par- 
ticipation of  students  in  planning,  carrying  out,  and  evaluating  the  program  of  stu- 
dent teaching  in  one  teachers  college. 

See  also: 

Faculty,  Department  of  Education,  Adelphi  College,  "Teacher  Education  in  a  Liberal 
Arts  Setting"  (Section  IV) 

Lahey,  M.  N.  and  Edson,  W.  H..  "Prospective  Teachers  Learn  Teamwork  in  College 
(Section  XIV) 

Lindsey,  M.,  "Let's  Do  the  Whole  Job*  (Section  IV) 
Malter,  M.  S.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching"  (Section  m) 

McGill,  E.  C.,  "Laboratory  Experience  in  Programs  of  Teacher  Education"  (Section 
IV) 

Miller,  L.  F.,  "Planned  Innovations  in  Student  Teaching  at  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College"  (Section  IV) 

Newell,  C.  A.  and  Will,  R.  F.,  "What  Is  an  Internship ?»  (Section  DC) 

Query,  E.,  "Some  Laboratory  Experiences  Prior  to  Student  Teaching  in  Library 
Science"  (Section  IV) 
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Stauffacher,  H.  W.,  Petteys,  I.,  and  Dalton,  M.,  *Cadet  Teaching  in  Double  Periods* 
(Section  XIV) 

Strole,  L.  E.,  'Views  of  an  Off-Campus  Cooperating  Teacher*  (Section  VH) 

Tanruther,  E.  M,  *The  Elementary  Full-Time  Student  Teaching  Program  in  Operation' 
(Section  IV) 

Toulouse,  R.  B.,  "Providing  Essential  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education*  (Section  IV) 

VH.    THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK 

Bowman,  Edwin  It,  "Student  Teachers:  The  Benefit  Is  Mutual,"  Clearing  House 
26:351-53,  February  1952, 

Describes  how  one  cooperating  teacher  in  a  public  school  system  feels  about  stu- 
dent teachers  and  his  methods  of  working  with  them. 

Brewer,  Wenonah  G.,  *The  Role  of  the  General  Supervisor  in  Student  Teaching,* 
Teachers  College  Journal  24:4-6,  October  1952. 

Defines  the  role  of  the  general  supervisor  in  relation  to  the  full-time  student 
teaching  program  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  and  explains  steps  necessary 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  from  the  time  of  thefirst  interview  prior  to  the 
professional  term,  through  the  professional  term,  the  actual  teaching  experience 
and  the  seminar  period.   Lists  five  characteristice  that  the  supervisor  tries  to 
build  during  the  interviews  with  the  student  so  he  may  develop  the  ability  for  self- 
diagnosis. 

Lane,  Frank  T.,  "The  Sponsor  Teacher,*  New  York  State  Education  39:590-93,  May 
1952. 

Stresses  role  of  cooperating  or  sponsor  teacher  in  providing  a  realistic  situation 
for  the  student  teacher  and  in  helping  the  neophyte  in  the  inevitable  adjustments 
he  must  make,  obligations  of  the  cooperating  teacher  to  accept  and  help  each  stu- 
dent teacher  and  the  parallel  obligations  to  children  are  discussed.   Rewards 
come  as  real  help  and  stimulation  for  the  regular  teacher  and  in  a  richer  pro- 
gram. Tuition  credit  is  part  of  recognition  given  in  New  York  State. 

Lee,  Anne,  "Cooperatively  Yours,*  Teachers  College  Journal  24:7-8,  October  1952. 

Explains  the  role  of  the  departmental  supervisor  in  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College  and  mentions  obligations  and  duties  she 
assumes  .^  Gives  criteria  which  influence  placement  of  student  teachers. 

Perrodin,  Alex.  F.,  "Upgrading  the  Services  of  Laboratory  School  Teachers,*  Educa- 
tion  72:332-36,  January  1952. 

Presents  recommendations  of  425  laboratory  school  teachers  in  college-con- 
trolled and  cooperating  public  schools,  in  1951,  for  raising  the  level  of  positions 
of  laboratory  school  teachers. 

Steeves,  Frank  L.,  *A  Summary  of  the  Literature  of  the  Off-Campus  Cooperating 

Teacher,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision  38:129-37,  March  1952. 

Summarizes  the  literature  and  the  direct  and  related  research  with  reference  to 
the  cooperating  teacher  and  his  work.   Suggests  problems  that  merit  further 
study. 

Strole,  Lois  E.,  "Views  of  an  Off-Campus  Cooperating  Teacher,"  Teachers  College 
Journal  24:10-11,  October  1952. 

Contrasts  the  responsibilities  and  added  duties  of  the  off- campus  supervising  teach- 
er with  the  rewards  of  helping  the  academically-prepared  student  do  a  good  piece 
of  work  and  obtain  enriched  experience  background.  Discusses  the  advantages  of 
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the  present  full-time  off- campus  program  and  refers  to  some  of  the  activities  the 
student  may  engage  in.  Suggests  that  a  second  off-campus  assignment  be  made 
during  which  the  student  might  clinch  the  successes  accomplished  in  the  initial 
period  and  have  added  opportunity  for  growth. 

See  also: 

Makechnie,  G.,  "Teacher  Education  in  School  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education*  (Section 

IV) 

Newell,  C.  A.  and  Win,  R.  F.,  "What  is  an  Internship*  (Section  IX) 
Sands,  J.  E.,  *A  Survey  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching"  (Section  IV) 

Sharpe,  D.  M.,  "The  Rationale  of  the  Full- Time  Supervised  Teaching  Program  on  the 
Secondary  Level  after  Three  Years*  (Section  in) 

Turner,  C.  S.,  'More  Doing  in  Teacher  Education*  (Section  X) 

Wenzel,  E.,  "Reactions  of  a  Campus  School  Teacher  to  the  Elementary  Student  Teach- 
ing Program*  (Section  IV) 


VH.   GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  IN  PLANNING 

See: 

Lane,  F.  T.,  'The  Sponsor  Teacher*  (Section  VH) 

Permenter,  J.  A.»  aA  State -Wide  Program  of  Teaching  Internship*  (Section  IV) 

Rhudy,  W.  F.  and  Carico,  G.  E.,  "Student  Teaching  Experiences*  (Section  XIV) 

Stauffacher,  H.  W.,  Petteys,  I.,  and  Dalton,  M.,  "Cadet  Teaching  in  Double  Periods* 
(Section  XIV) 

IX.   INTERNSHIP  AND  APPRENTICE  TEACHING 

Newell,  Clarence  A.  and  Will,  Robert  F.,  *What  Is  an  Internship?*  School  and  Society 
74:358-60,  December  8,  1951. 

Analyzes  many  of  the  questions  which  are  being  raised  concerning  internship  pro- 
grams in  education  and  concludes  that  the  present  period  of  experimentation  is 
necessary  and  that  such  a  program  can  be  fruitful  to  the  extent  that  it  is  based  on 
clear  thinking  and  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  term 
internship.   The  primary  purpose  of  an  internship  should  be  education  rather  than 
low- cost  service  for  the  field  agency. 

See  also: 

Faculty,  Department  of  Education,  Adelphi  College,  'Teacher  Education  in  a  Liberal 
Arts  Setting*  (Section  IV) 

McGill,  E.  C.,  'Laboratory  Experience  in  Programs  of  Teacher  Education*  (Section 
IV) 

Permenter,  J.  A,r  *A  State-Wide  Program  of  Teaching  Internship  (Section  IV) 


X.   OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  AS  A  PHASE  OF 
INDUCTION  INTO  TEACHING 

Miller,  Henry,  "The  Role  of  Group- Work  Experience  in  the  Teacher-Education  Curric- 
ulum/ Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:178-82,  September  1952. 
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Discuss  the  field  work  program  of  the  education  department  of  City  College  in 
New  York.   Describes  organizational  details  of  this  pre-student  teaching  experi- 
ence and  lists  cooperating  agencies. 

Murphy,  George  E.,  *They  May  Know  English  But  Are  They  Heady  To  Teach  It?* 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:248-50,  December  1951. 

Expresses  the  need  for  the  experience  curriculum  in  teacher  education,  with 
workshop  classes  and  direct  contact  with  children.   Indicates  an  unfortunate  ad- 
herence to  correctness  of  literary  form  as  a  primary  concern  of  many  beginning 
teachers  of  English. 

Turner,  Charles  S.,  *More  Doing  in  Teacher  Education, *  New  York  State  Education 
39:588-89,  May  1952. 

Believes  that  sponsor  teachers  play  a  key  role  in  introducing  student  teachers  to 
the  realities  of  their  chosen  life  work  and  in  up-grading  the  profession.   Suggests 
ways  in  which  public  school  teachers  assume  responsibility  for  preparing  and 
evaluating  incoming  members  of  the  profession  through  off- campus  teaching  pro- 
grams of  the  teachers  colleges. 

See  also: 

Bruce,  W.  F.,  'Psychology  Functioning  in  the  Education  of  Teachers*  (Section  VT) 

Jaenke,  E.  and  Fechtig,  C.  W.,  *  Summer  Experiences  in  Student  Teaching*  (Section 
XIV) 

McGill,  E.  C.,  "Laboratory  Experience  in  Programs  of  Teacher  Education*  (Section 
IV) 

Murphy,  L.  B.,  'Teaching  Procedures  in  Educational  Psychology*  (Section  VI) 

Query,  E.,  "Some  Laboratory  Experiences  Prior  to  Student  Teaching  in  Library 
Science*  (Section  IV) 

Rivlin,  H.  N.,  'The  Teaching  of  Educational  Psychology*  (Section  VI) 
Sands,  J.  E.,  "A  Survey  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching*  (Section  IV) 


XL  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW  UP  OF  GRADUATES 

Bronstein,  A.  and  Ogilvie,  Mardel,  *The  Importance  of  the  Speech  and  Voice  of  Teach  - 
er-Candidates  as  Evaluated  by  Appointing  Officers,*  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search 45:715-20,  May  1952. 

Reports  content  and  procedures  used  in  the  oral  examinations  required  of  candi- 
dates for  teaching  positions  in  public  schools.   Points  to  the  attitudes  of  the  ap- 
pointing officers  toward  the  candidate's  performance. 

Haskew,  L.  D.,  'Public  School  Employment  Policies  That  Affect  Teacher  Education,* 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:3-6,  March  1952. 

Points  oat  the  determinative  effects  of  the  criteria  of  employing  officials  on 
teacher  education  curricula.  Proposes  nine  standards  for  a  policy  to  encourage 
the  discriminative  selection  of  teachers. 

Martindale,  Frank  E.,  "Situational  Factors  in  Teacher  Placement  and  Success,* 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education  20:121-77,  December  1951* 

Reports  findings  of  a  study  of  factors  in  the  situations  in  which  72  beginning 
teachers  were  placed,  that  influenced  teacher  satisfaction  and  success. 

See  also: 

Emans,  L.  M.,  "Where  Are  We  Going  in  Teacher  Education?*  (Section  I) 

Permenter,  J.  A.,  *A  State-Wide  Program  of  Teaching  Internship*  (Section  IV) 
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XH.  RECORDS,  RATING,  AND  EVALUATION  OF  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Bond,  Jesse  A.,  "Analysis  of  Observed  Traits  of  Teachers  Who  Were  Rated  Superior 
in  School  Discipline/  Journal  of  Education  Research  45:507-16,  March  1952. 

Reports  on  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  student  teachers'  ability  in  achiev- 
ing classroom  discipline  and  31  other  characteristics  for  which  ratings  were  as- 
signed by  supervisors  and  supervising  teachers.  Student  teachers  who  excel  in 
the  ability  to  gain  the  consistent  cooperation  of  pupils  were  rated  as  superior  in 
many  other  teaching  attributes  but  especially  in  those  bearing  upon  teacher-pupil 
relationships.   Suggests  teacher  education  institutions  analyze  and  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  specific  behaviors  and  personal  qualities  involved  in  such  relation- 
shlpsr 

Bond,  Jesse  A.,  "Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Student  Teachers,*  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Research  45:11-22,  September  1951. 

Reports  ratings  of  supervising  teachers  and  supervisors  for  855  student  teachers 
on  selected  characteristics  relating  to  teaching. 

Grim,  Paul  R,  and  Hoyt,  C.  J,,  "Appraisal  of  Teaching  Competency,*  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin  51:85-91,  April  16,  1952. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a  three -year  study  *to  define  and  evaluate  certain  aspects 
of  teaching  competency.* 

Inlow,  Gail  M.,  "Evaluating  Student- Teacher  Experiences,*  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  45:705-14,  May  1952. 

Examines  agreement  between  student  teacher's,  critic  teacher's  and  university 
supervisor's  evaluation  of  selected  student  teaching  outcomes.  Concludes  that 
student  teachers  are  unrealistic  as  self- raters. 

Lamfce,  Tom  A,,  "Personality  and  Teaching  Success,*  Journal  of  Experimental  Educa- 
tion 20:217-59,  December  1951. 

Reports  a  study  of  146  students  to  determine  the  relation,  if  any,  between  the  per- 
sonalities of  prospective  teachers  (using  CattelTs  personality  tests)  and  their 
later  success  in  teaching. 

Raymond,  Joseph,  "Foreign  Language  Student  Teachers'  Experiences,"  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record  54:83-92,  November  1952. 

Reports  on  the  experiences  of  student  teachers  as  perceived  in  their  evaluative 
statements.   Reactions  of  some  fifty  student  teachers  over  a  three  year  period 
show  evidences  of  insight  gained  through  experience  in  schools.  Reactions  are 
classified  under  teaching  environment,  cooperating  teacher,  methodology,  and 
values.  In  general  they  show  these  students  feel  student  teaching  to  have  been  an 
invaluable  experience  and  that  key  learnings  include  rapport  with  learners  in 
vital,  subject  matter  must  be  made  interesting,  knowledge  of  learners  is  of  real 
help,  and  pupils  want  and  need  definite  direction  and  control. 

See  also: 

Murphy,  L.  B.,  'Teaching  Procedures  in  Education  Psychology"  (Section  VT) 


LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Andrews,  L.  0.,  "Facilities  for  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,*  Education 
72:315-24,  January  1952. 

States  principles  to  guide  in  the  development  of  adequate  off- campus  laboratory 
facilities  and  experiences. 
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Ashmore,  Henry  L.,  'Establishing  an  Off-Campus  Student-Teaching  Program,* 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  2:295-98,  December  1951. 

Presents  a  detailed  report  of  the  organization  of  the  program  at  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College.  Discusses  the  administrative  details  and  lists  criteria  for 
choosing  schools  to  participate.  Evaluates  program. 

Atherton,  James  C.,  "Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Student- Teaching  Centers,* 
Journal  of  Educational  Research  45:535-41,  March  1952. 

Presents  twenty  minimum  essential  criteria  and  forty-nine  desirable  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  student  teaching  centers  in  vocational  agriculture,  on  the 
basis  of  judgments  made  by  a  jury  of  seventy-four  qualified  educators.   Suggests 
that  a  number  of  these  criteria  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  selecting  stu- 
dent teaching  centers  generally. 

Bucklen,  Harry  E.,  'The  Campus  School  -  What  Are  Its  Functions?*,  Journal  of  Teach- 
er Education  3:201-03,  September  1952. 

Interprets  the  literature  in  teacher  education  between  the  years  1945  and  1950  as 
suggesting  these  functions  for  the  campus  school:  practice  school,  model  school, 
school  for  participation,  laboratory  school,  leadership  school.   Raises  pertinent 
questions  concerning,  and  suggests  trends  in,  the  role  of  campus  school. 

See  also: 

Jaenke,  E.  and  Fechtig,  W.,  "Summer  Experiences  in  Student  Teaching*  (Section  XIV) 

Makechnie,  G.,  "Teacher  Education  in  School  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education*  (Section 
IV) 

Permenter,  J.  A.,  *A  State-Wide  Program  of  Teaching  Internship"  (Section  IV) 

Rogers,  D.,  "The  Role  of  the  Campus  School  in  the  Child  Development  Program* 
(Section  VI) 

Sharpe,  D.  M.,  "The  Rationale  of  the  Full- Time  Supervised  Teaching  Program  on  the 
Secondary  Level  after  Three  Years.*  (Section  m) 

Stone,  J.  E,,  'Report  of  the  Asilomar  Conference  of  the  California  Council  on  Teacher 
Education*  (Section  XIV) 

WorraU,  J,,  "Better  Teachers  Plus  Community  Service*  (Section  XIV) 

XIV.    DESCRIPTIVE  PRACTICES 

Batchelder,  Howard  T.,  'Indiana  University's  Program  of  Student  Teaching  for  Pn> 
spective  Secondary  School  Teachers,*  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:183-86, 
September  1952. 

Relates  the  development  and  nature  of  the  full-time  student  teaching  plan  at  Indi- 
ana University.  Discusses  the  administrative  problems  involved  and  lists  de- 
sirable outcomes  of  the  program. 

Flowers,  J.  G.,  "Laboratory  Experience  in  Teacher  Education,*  NEA  Journal  41:295- 
41:295-97,  May  1952. 

Presents  a  brief  description  of  the  program  of  laboratory  experiences  at  South- 
west Texas  State  Teachers  College. 

Jaenke,  Edwin  and  Fechtig,  Charles  W.,  'Summer  Experiences  in  Student  Teaching,* 
Agricultural  Education  M^frayine  24:165,  January  1952. 

Participants  describe  their  two  weeks  pre- student  teaching  experience.    Points 
up  value  of  getting  acquainted  with  community,  materials,  people,  problems,  and 
of  actual  participation  in  farm  and  fair  activities.    Shows  informal  relationship 
between  students,  cooperating  teacher  and  supervisor. 
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Lahey,  Margaret  N.  and  Edson,  William  H,.  "Prospective  Teachers  Learn  Teamwork 
in  College,"  Childhood  Education  28:257-59,  February  1952. 

Presents  a  program  of  student  participation  in  the  development  of  the  teacher  ed- 
ucation program  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.   Students  are  represented  on  all 
principal  committees  of  the  College  of  Education.   Curriculum  committee  used 
as  an  illustration  of  close  working  of  students  in  planning  curricular  changes. 

Littleton,  E.  N.,  "Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,"  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin  36:14-16,  April  1952. 

Describes  "block  plan*  of  student  teaching  at  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Ohio,  under  which  one  semester  is  devoted  exclusively  to  in-school  laboratory 
experiences.  Includes  full  responsibility  of  student  teacher  for  a  class  over  an 
eleven  week  period  on  a  half-day  basis.   This  is  in  a  campus  school  under  close 
supervision  with  a  variety  of  other  laboratory  experiences  which  are  related  to 
the  teaching  during  the  other  half -day.  Three  weeks  of  off -campus  student  teach- 
ing are  also  included. 

McAllister,  Jane  Ellen,  'Theory  in  Action,"  The  School  Executive  71:48,  April  1952. 

Describes  the  success  of  the  "Workshop  of  Cooperating  Teachers"  at  Jackson 
College,  Mississippi.   Twenty-six  student  teachers  and  teachers  aids  participated. 
Recruitment,  professional  growth,  techniques,  and  human  relations  were  empha- 
sized. 

Muse,  Paul,  "A  Supervisor's  Appraisal  of  the  Student  Teaching  Program  at  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,"  Teachers  College  Journal  24:8,  October  1952. 

Explains  the  work  of  the  student  teacher  as  he  participates  in  the  full-time  teach- 
ing program  and  gives  some  student  reactions  to  such  a  program. 

Rhudy,  W.  F.  and  Carico,  G.  C.,  Jr.,  'Student  Teaching  Experiences,*  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine  25:46,  August  1952. 

Participants  report  their  activities  in  a  one  quarter  full  time  vocational  agricul- 
ture student  teaching  experience  in  rural  Virginia.  Describes  activities  on  farms 
and  in  the  school  shop  and  reports  on  participation  in  community  groups  such  as 
the  Lions  Club,  Vocational  Agriculture  Advisory  Council  and  a  class  in  rural 
electrification.  Supervision  is  done  mostly  by  cooperating  school  personnel. 

Sanders,  John,  "Looking  Forward  .  .  .  Backward,*  Teachers  College  Journal  24:15, 
October  1952, 

A  student  teacher  traces  some  steps  of  his  academic  career  and  explores  experi- 
ences provided  by  the  profession  during  the  period  of  teacher  education.   Defines 
student  teaching,  gives  some  reactions  as  a  student  teacher,  illustrates  some  of 
the  practices  he  used,  and  explores  some  of  the  accomplishments  he  achieved. 

Stauffacher,  H.  W.,  Petteys,  lona,  and  Dalton,  Margaret,  "Cadet  Teaching  in  Double 
Periods,"  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education  27:142-45,  March  1952. 

Describes  the  method  by  which  an  experienced  teacher  works  with  a  cadet  teacher 
to  help  her  gain  insight  in  a  double  period  social  studies  -  English  or  "social 
living*  program  at  the  junior  high  school  level.   Classroom  teacher  assists  the 
cadet  teacher  in  translating  theory  into  practice  by  placing  emphasis  upon  the 
child,  his  background,  experience,  attitudes  and  achievements. 

Stone,  James  C.,  "Report  of  the  Asilomar  Conference  of  the  California  Council  on 
Teacher  Education,"  California  Schools  23:208-16,  May  1952. 

Reports-  the  development  and  accomplishments  of  the  California  Council  on 
Teacher  Education  as  reflected  in  the  minutes  of  the  conference  at  Asilomar  in 
November  1951.  Summarizes  the  report  of  two  committees  on  how  funds,  re- 
ceived under  contract  for  reimbursement  of  expense  for  directed  teaching,  are 
being  used  by  school  districts. 
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Turner,  Charles  S.,  "More  'Doing*  in  Teacher  Education,*  New  York  State  Education 
39:588-89,  May  1952. 

Points  up  values  of  student  teaching  in  public  schools  and  describes  briefly  strong 
points  of  practices  in  the  New  York  State  system.   Deals  with  role  of  student 
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English,  Mildred,  Supv.  Lab.  SchL,  Georgia  SC  for  Women,  Milledgeville 

Estes,  Martha,  Supv,  Tchr.,  Brown  HS,  Atlanta 

Floyd,  James  Aubrey,  Prof.  Am.  Hist.,  Lanier  Sr.  Boys  HS,  Macon 

Folger,  D.  F.,  Chr.  Div.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Georgia  SC  for  Women,  Milledgeville 

Gauerke,  Warren  E.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Emory  U.,  Emory  University 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Fielder  B.,  Supv.  of  Prim.  Instr.,  Bibb  Co.  Pub.  Schl.,  Macon 

Hall,  Frances  A.,  Gr.  Tchr.,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Hancock,  Dycie,  4th  Gr.  Tchr.,  Oconee  St.  Schl.,  Athens 

Hodges,  Lucile,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Georgia  TC,  Claxton 

Huey,  Sarah  S.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Druid  Hills  HS,  Emory  University 

Jones,  Lucille  D.,  Supv,  Tchr.,  John  B.  Gordon  Elem.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Knight,  Mrs.  Corinne  S.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Valdosta  SC,  Valdosta 

Long,  Mrs.  Marion  Pierce,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Lowery,  Marie  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Rome  HS,  Rome 

Lumsden,  Isabel,  Coor.  Stu,  Tchr.,  Piedmont  C,  Demorest 

McGlothlin,  Nell  Winn,  Cons.  Tchr.  Ed.,  State  Dept.  Ed.,  Atlanta 

McLaughlin,  Martha,  Supv.  Tchr.,  R.  L.  Hope  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Messer,  Frances,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Hoke  Smith  HS,  Atlanta 

Perkins,  Mary  Ellen,  Coor.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Berry  C,  Mt.  Berry 

Scott,  Owen,  Asst.  Prof*  Ed.,  U.  Georgia,  Athens 

Selfridge,  Annie  Sue,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Fifth  Ave.  Elem.  SchL,  Decatur 

Sessions,  P.  G.,  Instr.  Supv.,  City  Schls.,  Decatur 

Sewell,  Lillian,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ponce  de  Leon  Elem.  Schl.,  Decatur 

Shuflet,  Gwen,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Henry  Grady  HS,  Atlanta 

Sims,  Louise,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Druid  Hills  Schl.,  Emory  University 

Singleton,  S.  J.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  U.  Georgia,  Athens 

Sowell,  Mrs.  Lucy  R.,  Elem.  Tchr.,  Emory  U,  Atlanta 

Stakely,  Louise,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Henry  Grady  HS,  Atlanta 

Stillwell,  Eleanor  A.,  Prin.,  Oakhurst  Elementary  Schl.,  Decatur 

StringfeUow,  Mrs.  Jackie  R.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Moultrie  Pub.  Schl.,  Moultrie 

Talbert,  Edna  S.,  Coor.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Treadaway,  Ethel,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Oakhurst  Elem.  Schl.,  Decatur 

Turner,  Muriel  Hall,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Rome  HS,  Rome 

Vann,  Mrs.  Miriam  T.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Wade,  Myrtice,  Elem.  Tchr.,  U.  of  Georgia,  Atlanta 

Watkins,  Mrs.  Georgia  C.,  Elem.  Tchr.,  1924  Napier  Ave.,  Macon 

Watson,  Maude  M.,  Elem.  Tchr.*,  Cynthia  H.  Weir  Schl.,  Macon 

Whiting,  Helen  A.,  Coor.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Atlanta  U.,  Atlanta 

Wiggins,  Sam  P.,  Coor.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Agnes  Scott  C.  &  Emory  U.,  Emory  University 

Wight,  Margaret  H.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Druid  Hills  HS,  Emory  University 

GERMANY 

Geissler,  Dr.  George,  Prof.  Ed.,  Hamburg  U.,  Hamburg  13,  Grindelhof  30 

HAWAH 

Muffly,  Mary  J.,  Supv.  Preschl.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 
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Adams,  Agnes  L.,  Dir.  Cur.,  National  C,  Ed.,  Evanston 

Anderson,  Harold  A.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  U.  Chicago,  Chicago 

Alexander,  Frances  M.,  Instr.,  EL  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Arnold,  Mary  S.,  Supv.,  m.  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Arnold,  Myrtle,  Supv.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Bailey,  Dwight  L.,  Dir.  Rural  Ed.,  W.  El.  SC,  Macomb 

Barnes,  Dr.  Richard  A.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Augustana  C.,  Rock  Island 

Beard,  Jess  R.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  McMurray  Trng.  Schl.,  N.  HI.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Beauchamp,  George  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  NWU,  Evanston 

Bellis,  Bertha  M.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  N.  Dl.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Bennett,  Mary  Allison,  Head  Dept.  Bio.,  W.  Bl.  STC,  Macomb 

Bracewell,  George,  Stu.  Tchg.  Con.,  S,  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Burke,  Marjorie,  Critic,  W.  EL  SC.,  Macomb 

Carper,  Virginia,  Kdg.  Lab.  Tchr.,  N.  Dl.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Carrington,  J.  W.,  Dir.  Lab.  Schl.  Exp.,  HI.  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Cox,  Velma,  Instr.,  E.  Bl.  STC,  Charlston 

Crall,  H.  W.,  Asst.  Prof.  BioL,  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Dalluge,  DeVerne  H.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  ILL  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Dirks,  Marie  M.,  Dir,  Div.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  El.  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Donley,  Margaret,  W.  Dl.  SC.,  Macomb 

Edwards,  Arthur  U.,  Dir.  Campus  Elem.  Lab.  SctiL,  E.  EL  SC,  Charleston 

Fink,  Stuart  D.,  N.  El.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Fligor,  R.  I.,  Coun.  of  Boys,  U.  Schl.,  S.  El.  U.,  Carboadale 

Garrett,  Cyril  D.,  Instr.  Ed.  &  Psy.,  Wheaton  C,  Wheaton 

Giles,  Lawrence  E.,  Supv.,  U.  El.,  Urbana 

Goodwin,  Tina,  Supv.,  S.  El.  U.,  Carboodale 

Gray,  Miriam,  Asso.  Prof.  Ed.,  El.  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Hagman,  Lucille,  Supv.,  El.  S.  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Hardgrove,  Mrs.  Clarence  E.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  N.  El.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Hoefer,  L.  A.,  Prin.,  Taft  HS,  Chicago  31 

Hoffman,  A.  J.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Hoover,  Isabel,  Asst.  Prof.  Eng.,  W.  EL  SC,  Macomb 

Hougjham,  Janet  C.,  Supv.,  HI.  S  &  S  Children's  Sch.,  Normal 

Howard,  Harriet,  Dir.  Supv.  Dept.,  National  C.  of  Ed.,  Evaiaston 

Huck,  Charlotte,  Instr.  Ed.,  NWU,  Evanston, 

Huebner,  Max,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  N.  El.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Huggins,  Ruth,  202  N.  SchL  St.,  Normal 

Hulett,  Florence,  W.  El.  SC,  Macomb 

Hunter,  Jessie  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  E.  El.  SC,  Charleston 

Inlow,  Gail  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  NWU,  Evanston 

Jewett,  Ann,  U.  of  El.,  Urbaaa 

Johnson,  Eino  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  N.  El.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Kenney,  Elva,  GreenviHe  C,  Greenville 

Kepner,  Clara,  Instr.,  S  &  S  Children's  Sch.,  Normal 

Kettelkamp,  Gilbert  C.,  Supv.,  U.  El.,  Urbana 

King,  Annie  E.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  N.  EL  STC,  De  Kalh 

Lauby,  Cecilia  J.  Ccor.  Off-Campus  Stu.  Tchg.,  HI.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Learitt,  Howard  B.,  Asst  Prof.  Ed.,  N.  El.  STC,  DeKalb 

Leavitt,  Jerome,  Supv.,  NWU,  Evanston 

Leifeste,  Bertha  V.,  Supv.,  National  C.  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Leppert,  Ella  C.,  AssL  Prof.,  El.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Lewis,  Isabel  B.,  Instr.,  NWU,  Evanston 

Mauck,  Inez  L.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  HI.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Maurer,  Albert  V.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Concordia  TC,  River  Forest 

McHarry,  Liesette  J.,  U.  HI.,  Urbana 

Meehan,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.,,Supv.,  S.  El.  U.,  Carboadale 

Merritt,  J.  Willis,  Dir.  Elem.  Tchg.,  N.  El.  STC,  De  Kalb 
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Metter,  Harry  L.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  E.  111.  SC,  Charleston 

Miller,  Harry  S.,  Phys.  Ed.  Dir.,  Taft  HS,  Chicago 

Millis,  George  H.,  Supv.,  N.  HI.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Morgan,  Mildred  D.,  Asst.  Prof.,  3401  Western,  Matoon 

Murray,  Frances  L.,  Dean,  Grad.  TC  of  Winnetka,  Winnetka 

Neal,  Charles,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  S.  GL  U.,  Carbondale 

O'Brien,Marguerite,  Asst.  Prof.,  N.  111.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Pence,  Robert,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Pence,  Helen,  Supv.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Plichta,  Phyllis,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.  N.  Ell.  TC,  De  Kalb 

Proehl.  Carl  W.,  Dir.  Sec.  Tcbg.  N.  IH,  STC,  DeKalb 

Rahn,  Lloyd  N.,  Head  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  Bradley  U.,  Peoria 

Ried,  Florence  E.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  E.  HI,  SC,  Charleston 

Rieke,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Supv.,  S.  HI.  U,  Carbondale 

Replogle,  Vernon  L.,  Prin.  Trng.  Schl.,  HI.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Rozum,  Mary  A.,  Supv.,  Thomas  Metcalf  Elem.  Schl., 

Russell,  Elizabeth,  HI.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Sadler,  Samuel  G.,  Dir.  Elem.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Bradley  U.,  Peoria 

Sauoders,  Nannilee,  Asst.  Prof.,  E.  Ell.  SC,  Charleston 

Scott,  Elna,  Supv.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Sheveland,  Alice,  Supv.  Tchr.,  HI.  Sailors  &  Soldiers  Children's  Schl.,  Normal 

Sr.  M.  Maristella,  O.P.,  Instr.  Ed.,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest 

Sloan,  W.  P.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Olivet  Nazarine  C.,  Kankakee 

Smith,  Gladys,  Soc.  Sci.  Supv.,  S.  111.  U.,  Carbondale 

Stein,  Ethel,  Supv.  Tchr.,  HI.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Stull,  Harriett,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Swynehardt,  Mary  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.  Art,  N.  HI.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Treece,  Mrs.  Madeln,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Turney,  Marie,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Vaupel,  Jean,  Asst.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Vebring,  Esther,  U.  Chicago,  Chicago 

Volberding,  Eleanor,  Prof.  Ed.,  N.  HI.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Wald,  K.  D.,  Aurora  C.,  Aurora 

Webb,  Mary  D.,  Asst.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  111.  S  Normal  U.,  Normal 

Weedman,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  N.I.S.T.C.,  De  Kalb 

Wellfoank,  Harry  L.,  Asst.  Prof*,  Loyola  U.,  Chicago 

Wentworth,  Edith  T.,  Supv.  Tchr., DeKalb  Twshp.  HS,  De  Kalb 

Wiita,  Mae  M.,  NWU,  Evanston 

Yauch,  Dr.  Wilber  A.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  N.  HI.  STC,  De  Kalb 

Zaborsky,  Metta,  Instr.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U.  HI.,  Urbana 

Zeigler,  Lorene,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Zeigler,  Harold,  Supv.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Blackburn  C,  Carlinville 

INDIANA 

Andrews,  Jennie  E.,  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Taylor  U.,  Upland 

Andrews,  NeHie  R.,  Tchr.,  Bloomington  HS,  Bloomington 

Arnold,  Mabel,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Earlham  C,  Richmond 

Ashley,  Esther  M.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Manchester  C,  N.  Manchester 

Bailey,  Velma,  Indiana  Central,  Indianapolis 

Batchelder,  H.  T,,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Best,  John  W.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Butler  U.,  Indianapolis 

Bolt,  Lucia  K.,  Instr.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Brengle,  Adeline,  Soc.  Stu.  Tchr.,  Bloomington  HS,  Bloomington 

Carmichael,  Albert  M.,  Prof.  Ed.,  BaH  STC,  Muncie 

Bowman,  Earl  C.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Depauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Carter,  Martha  R.,  Instr.  in  Art  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Clanin,  E.  E.,  Instr.  Agric.  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  W.  Lafayette 
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Clark,  Elmer  J.,  Supv.,  STC,  Tcrre  Haute 

Clark,  Meribal,  Assoc.  Prof.  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Combs,  Olga  Andrews,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Coe,  Mrs.  Mildred  L.,  Prim.  Tchr.,  Indianapolis  City  Scfal.  *77,  Indianapolis 

Davis,  Roy  V.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Indiana  Central  C.,  Indianapolis 

Dinkel,  Gertrude,  Elem.  Supv.  Tchr.,  Deming  SchL,  Terre  Haute 

Edington,  Wilberta,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Evansville  C,  Evansville 

E Herman,  Mary,  Soc,  Studies  Tchr.,  Columbia  Schl.,  Evansville 

Felter,  Maude  E,,  Head,  Div.  Ed.,  Taylor  U.,  Upland 

Pultz,  Dr.  Anna  Carol,  S.  HI.  U,,  Carbondale 

Goshorn,  Wenonah,   Asst.  Prin,  Lab,  Schl.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Green,  Clinton,  Dept.  Ed.,  DePauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Anna,  Elm  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

Gross,  E.  Wayne,  Supv.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Hardy,  Frances,  Elem.  Tchr.,  Scottsbury  Schl.,  Scottsburg 

Hazelton,  Helen  W.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

Heller,  Herbert  L,,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Depauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Henderson,  Charlotte,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Hertzler,  Silas,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ting.,  Goshen  C.,  Goshen 

Hicks,  Hanne  J.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Hoppe,  Arthur,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Hoskins,  Walter,  Instr.,  Horace  Mann  HS,  Gary 

Hudelson,  Mrs.  Louise,  Primary  Tchr.,  Elm  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

Hunsucker,  Florise,  Assoc.  Prof.  SS.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Hunting,  Emily,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Jeep,  H.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Jones,  Lucille,  Prof.  Ed.,  Evansville  C.,  Evansville 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Baker  School,  Evansville 

Kardatzke,  Dr.  Carl,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Anderson  C.,  Anderson 

Kelso,  Mrs.  Byron,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Kennedy,  Kathryn,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Kerr,  Gertrude,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Howard  Rvosa  Public  Schl.,  Evansville 

Kraft,  Milton  E.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Erlham  C.,  Richmond 

Dutz,  R.  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Hanover  C.,  Hanover 

Lawrence,  Clayton  G-,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Marion  C.,  Marion 

Loretella,  Mother  M.,  Dir.  Ed.,  St.  Mary's  House  of  Studies,  Notre  Dame 

Martin,  Frieda,  2428  1/2  E.  Wabash  St.,  Terre  Haute 

McCreery,  Gene  S.,  Asst.  Prof,  Ed.,  Ball  STC,  Munice 

McFarland,  Muriel  C.,  Prof,  of  Ed  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

McGaughay,  Helen,  Asst.  Prof.  Eng.,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Mercille,  Mrs.  William,  Supv.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomlngton 

Meyer,  Gertrude  F.,  Instr.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Moon,  Leland  W.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  EvansviUe  C.,  Evansville 

Morehead,  Dale,  Sec.,  Tchr.  Trng.  &  Licensing  Com.,  Tipton 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Bessie  H.,  Tchr.,  Kim  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

O'Reilly,  Justine  B.,  Assoc.  Prof,  Home  EC.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

Peak,  Philip,  Asst.  to  Dean,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Pogue,  Graham,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Price,  Helen,  Sapv.  Tchr.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Raab,  Margaret,  Supv.,  Bloomington  HS,  Bloomington 

Rector,  Avis,  Bloomingtoe  HS,  Bloomington 

Schooler,  V.  E.,  Supv.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Shackelford,  Mrs.  Jan*  D.,  Tchr.,  Boofcer  Washington  Schl.,  Terre  Haute 

Sharp,  Donald,  Dir.  Sec*  Field  Exper,,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Sr.  M.  St.  Thomas,  Stu.  Tchr.  Adv.,  St.  Benedict  Normal  C.,  Ferdinand 

Sr.  Mary  Olivia,  Supv.  Stu.  Tehg.,  Marion  C.,  Indianapolis 

Sr.  M.  Agnes  Cecile,  Head,  Ed.  Dept.,,  St.  Mary's  C,  Notre  Dame 
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Sr.  M.  Frederica  Dudine  OSB,  Prin.,  Academy  Immaculate  Conception,  Ferdinand 

Smith,  Flora  H.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Smith,  Myrtle  E.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Sornson,  Helen  H.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Elem,  Ed,,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Spear,  Josephine,  Instr.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Svendsen,  Ethan  A.  T.,  Supv,,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Swayze,  Marian,  Kdgn.  Tchr.,  Vincennes  Public  Schls.,  Vincennes 

Tanruther,  E.  M.,  Dir.  Elem.  Lab.  Experience,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Temple,  Ruth,  Asst.  Prof.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Walker,  Calvin  L.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Butler  U.,  Indianapolis 

Weaver,  Hilma,  Supv.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Wenzel,  Evelyn,  Supv.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Wiggs,  Halice,  Assoc.  Prof,,  Franklin  C,  Franklin 

Wildricfc,  Caroline,  Cr.  Instr.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Williams,  Frances  I.,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Winstead,  Ora  Mae,  Evansville  Public  Schl,,  Evansville 

IOWA 

Aalberts,  E.  J.,  Dean,  NW  Jr.  C,  Orange  City 

Aylesworth,  Mercy,  Prof.  Ed.,  Westmar  C,  LeMars 

Bishop,  Dr.  Clifford  L.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Blackman,  Mrs  Mildred  R.,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Breyfoyle,  Mary,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Caldwell,  Mary  P.,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Carstensen,  Edna,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Mason  City  Jr.  C.  Mason  City 

Chase,  William  W.,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Crawford,  Hortense,  Head,  Elem.  Ed.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  C,  Mr.  Pleasant 

Curtis,  Dr.  Dwight  K.,  Head,  Dept.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Divelbess,  Margaret,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

DeKoch,  Walter  D.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Central  C,  Pella 

Ferrell,  G.  B.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Iowa  Wesleyan,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Fireoved,  Mrs.  Nellie  W.,  Westmar  C,  LeMars 

Frahm,  Izetta,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Goltry,  Keith,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Parsons  C,  Fairfield 

Guliickson,  Agnes,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hamm,  Bess,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Drake  U.,  Des  Moines 

Hansford,  Chas.,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hanson,  Rose  L.,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Harmon,  Leta,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Helff,  Bernice,  Dept.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hosier,  Max,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Kasiske,  Florence,  Dept.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Koehring,  Dorothy,  Prof  of  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Lang,  Carl  D.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Westmar  C.,  LeMars 

Leaf,  Curtis  T.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Dubuque  C,  Dubuque 

Leeland,  Albert  L.,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McBride,  Eleanor,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McCarthy,  Phyllis,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McMahon,  Delia,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McNee,  Marcia,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Morningside  C,  Sioux  City 

Mattson,  Dr.  Elvena,  Supv.,  Buena  Vista  C,  Storm  Lake 

Mershon,  Shirley,  Instr.  Ed.,  Grinnell  C,  Grinnell 

Middleton,  Caryl  A.,  Dept  Ed.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Opfer,  Emma,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Prehm,  Florence,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trgn.,  Creston  Jr.  C,  Creston 

Przychodzin,  Joe,  724  W.  18th  St.  Cedar  Falls 

Rollstin,  Don,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
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IOWA  (cont.) 

Roth,  Betts  Ann,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Sr.  Mary  Agnes  Clare  Gomez,  Supv.,  Marycrest  C,  Davenport 

Sr.  Mary  Flavian,  Supv.,  Mt  St.  Clare  Jr.  C,  Clinton 

Sr.  M.  Gertrude  Ann,  Briar  Cliff  C,  Siox  City 

Sr.  Mary  Muriel  Hogan,  Dir,  Tchr.  Ed.,  Ottumwa  Hghts.  C,  Ottumwa 

Sr.  Mary  Pierre,  Mt.  Mercy  C  and  Academy,  Cedar  Rapids 

Sr.  Mary  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Dir.  Cr.  Tchrs.,  St.  Benedict  Normal,  Ferdinand 

Sandy,  F.  M.,  Buena  Vista  C.,  Storm  Lake 

Sonstegard,  Manford,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Steininger,  Earl  W.,  Coor.  Stu.  Tchr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Stone,  Myrtle,  Prof.  Tchg,,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Blanche  L.,  Ellsworth  Jr.  C,  Iowa  Falls 

Thompson,  Sterling,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Waldorf  C,  Forest  City 

Wiederaenders,  Dr.  M.,  Watburg  C,  Waverly 

Williams,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Cornell  C,  Mt.  Vemon 

Wilmarth,  Alta,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Wood,  Amney,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Esterville  Jr.  C,  Esterville 

Wright,  Sr.  Mary  Eleanor,  Supv.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Marycrest  C,  Davenport 

KANSAS 

Davis,  Donald,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 
Davis,  Gaynelle,  Dir.,  Elem.  Ed.  Hays  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 
Dixon,  Paul  T.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 
Douglass,  Helen  M.,  Supv.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 
Edwards,  Karl  D.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
Harbin,  Calvin  E.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Ft.  Hays  Kansas  STC.,  Hays 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Perva, Kansas  STC.,  Pittsburg 
Kuhn,  Jeanne  M.  Instr.  Fort  Hays  Kansas  C,  Hays 
McMindes,  Maude,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Box  417,  Hays 
Sister  Mary  Afra,  St.  Mary  C,  Xavier 
Skudler,  Rose,  3321  Westover  Rd.  Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Barnard,  Ethel,  Supv.  W.  Ky.  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Beaty,  Betty,  U.  Schl,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Boone,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  U.  Schl.  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Callixta,  Mother  M.,  Hd.  Dept.  Ed.  Villa  Madonna  C,  Covington 

Cole,  Mary  I.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Kentucky  C,  Bowling  Green 

Combs,  Louise,  Asst.  Dir.  Div,  Tchr.  Ed.  &  Cert  State  Dept.  of  Ed.  Frankfort 

Devor,  J.  W.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Asbury  C,  Wilmore 

Doyle,  D.  M.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Cumberland  C,  Williamsburg 

Francis,  Sister  Clara,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Nazareth  C,  Louisville 

Evans,  Thelma,  Supv.  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Faughn,  Attie,  Supv.  Murray  Tr.  SchL  Murray 

Frederickson,  Ellen  M.  Supv.  Berea  C,  Berea 

Ginger,  Lyman  V.,  Hd.  Div.  Instruction  &  PL,  C.  of  Ed.  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Graham,  Charles  C.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Berea  C,  Berea 

Harris,  Fred  E.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Hunter,  Lavinia,  Sopv.  W.  Ky.  SC,  Bowling  Green 

James,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Supv.  C.  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green 

Kelley,  Anne  lie,  Supv.  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Kemper,  D.  C.  Supv.  U.  Schl.  C.  of  Ed.  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Lee,  Cora,  Supv.  E.  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Herman,  Supv.  W.  Ky.  SC.,  Bowling  Green 

Merici,  Sister  M.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Ursuline  C.,  Louisville 

Miller,  Mildred  S.  Supv.  Berea  C,  Berea 

Moore,  Amy  Irene,  Supv.  Morehead  SC.,  Morehead 

Nbllau,  Hazel,  Supv.  Morehead  SC.,  Morehead 

Pyles,  H.  M.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ky.  Wesleya*  C.,  Winchester 
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KENTUCKY  (eont.) 

Ray,  Miss  Annie,  Supv.  Murray  SC.,  Murray 

Reed,  Helen  M.  Supv.  U.  SchL,  Univ.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Tchr.  Trg.  Home  EC.  Morehead  SC.,  Morehead 

Robinson,  John  E.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Murray  SC,  Tr.  Schl.  Murray 

Rodgers,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Supv.  Lindsey  Wilson  Jr.  C,  Columbia 

Seward,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  Critic,  W.  Ky.  SC.,  Bowling  Green 

Shipman,  Miss  Martha  V.  Critic,  U.  of  Ky.  Lexington 

Story,  Virginia,  Cr.  E.  Kentucky  SC.  Richmond 

Taylor,  Sara  B.  Supv.  W.  Ky.  SC.  Tr.  Schl.  Bowling  Green 

Whitaker,  Hazrl  H.  Supv.  Breckenridge  Tr.  Schl.  Morehead  SC., Morehead 

Worthington,  Mrs.  Louise  Willson,  Rdg.  Consultant,  Ginn  &  Co.  Columbus 

LOUISIANA 

Allen,  Clio  Miss,  Assoc.  Prof.  NW  SC  of  La.  Natchitoches 

Alpha,  Catherine  Hazel,  Cr.  Supv.  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Bailey,  Grace  D.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  La.  State  U.  Baton  Rouge 

Begnaud,  Miss  Lurnice,  Supv.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Beraud,  Dorothy,  Supv.  Tr.  SchL  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Berger,  L.  A.,  Prin,  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Bingham,  Letitia  K.  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Bostick,  Lucille  M.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Loyola  U.  New  Orleans 

Breedlove,  P.  H.  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Browne,  Robert  L.  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Burgdahl,  Mrs.  Lucille,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Burnette,  Louise.  Assoc.  Prof.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Carver,  Miriam,  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Cassel,  Pauline,  Supv.  La.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston 

Cbeves,  Monnie  T.,  Asst.  Prof.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Clingan,  Martha,  Supv.  Ruston  HS,  Ruston 

Crymes,  Miss  Judith,  La.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston 

Cunningham  Mrs.  Alma,  McNeese  Jr.  C,  Lake  Charles 

Delhomer,  Mrs.  Rita  M.  Supv.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Dtichorme,  Catherine,  Supv.  Lafayette  HS,  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Dey,  Edna,  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Dunn,  Velmaree,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

England,  Lucille,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Elter,  Miss  Shirley,  Supv.  Hamilton  Tr.  Schl.  SW.  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Glorioso,  J.  C.  Supv.  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Gordon,  Dorothy,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  La.  State  U.  Baton  Rouge 

Griffin,  Thomas  J.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  La.  C,  Alexandria 

Guidroz,  Claude  J.  Supv.  Lafayette  HS,  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Hanchey,  Ethel,  Supv.  U.  Lab.  Schl.  La.  State  U,  Baton  Rouge 

Harges,  Velma,  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Hayes,  Eva  M.  Ihstr.  Grambling  C,  Grambling 

Hebert,  Mrs.  Guy,  Cr.  McNeese  SC,  Lakes  Charles 

Hickerson,  Mareda,  Supv.  NW  Elem.  Natchitoches 

Hinton,  Maggie,  Supv.  La.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Huston  HS,  Ruston 

Hoffpauir,  Gladys,  Supv.  SW  La.  Ihst.  Lafayette 

Holmes,  Irene  W.  Supv.  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Hayms,  V.  G.  Jr.  Asst.  Prof.  NW  SC  Natchitoches 

James,  Nana,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Johnson,  Ruth,  Supv.  Ruston  HS,  La.  Tech.  Ruston 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jewell  B.  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Jones,  John  A.  Dir.  Tchr.  Tr.,  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

LeRosen,  Sue,  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Lawrence,  W.  A.  Dir.  Tchr.  Tr.  C.  of  Ed.  La.  State  U,  Baton  Rouge 

Lewis,  Charlotte,  Supv.  La.  Polytechnic  List.,  Ruston 

Manning,  John  A.,  NW  Natchitoches  HS,  Natchitoches 
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LOUISIANA  (cont.) 

Manuek,  Allie  J.  Supv.  F.  M.  Hamilton  Tr.  Schl.  Lafayette 

Markham,  E.  G.  Supv.  NW  SC,  Naichitoches 

McBee,  Mara,  Supv.  U.  HS,  La.  State  U.,  New  Orleans 

McConney,  Gaither,  Asst.  Prof .  of  Ed.  Newcomb  C,  New  Orleans 

McGuire,  Mrs.  Norma  S.,  Supv.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Middlebrook,  A.  J.,  Hd.  of  Ed.  &  Psych.,  Centenary  C,  Shreveport 

Mitcham,  J.  E.  Cr.  La.  Tech,  Ruston 

Mother  M.  Columba  Fitzwilliam  OSU,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Ursuiine  C,  New  Orleans 

Moses,  Paul  J.,  Prin.  C  Oaks  Elem.  Schl.  Lake  Charles 

Mouw,  Philip  W.  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Nettles,  Eva,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Noah,  D.  P.  Prof,  of  Ed.  La.  Tech.  Institute,  Huston 

Oeser,  Louise  S.,  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

O'Neal,  Bernice,  Supv.  La.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston 

Owen,  Jason  C.  Supv.  La.  Tech,  Ruston 

Pruett,  Mrs.  Clarence,  Supv.  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Richardson,  Ruth,  La.  Polyechnic  Institute,  Ruston 

Rigdon,  W.  M.  Dir.  Tchr.  Tr.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Ritter,  Mrs.  Melba  Platzer,  Supv.  Newcomb  C,  New  Orleans 

Robson,  John  B.  Dean,  Schl.  of  Ed.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Rodgers,  Leola,  Supv.  La.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston 

Rowe,  Inez,  Supv.  Hamilton  Tr.  Schl,  SW  La.  Inst.  Lafayette 

Saia,  Vincent,  Supv.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Schmidt,  Mary,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Simmons,  Mrs.  W.  C. ,  Cr.  McNeese  C,  Lake  Charles 

Sister  Mary  Louise,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  St.  Marys  Dominican  C,  New  Orleans 

Smith,  Mary  June.  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Smith,  William  Maurice,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  NE  La.  SC,  Monroe 

Smythe,  Sara,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Sowers,  Ether,  Supv.  La.  Tech.  Ruston 

Stains,  Anne.  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Steele,  Leon,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Southern  U,  Baton  Rouge 

Streeck,  Ray  Alice,  Supv.  SE  La.  C,  Hammond 

Sullivan,  Helen,  Supv.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Turtle,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Cr.  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Veazey,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Tchr.  Hamilton  Tr.  Schl.  SW  La,  Inst.  Lafayette 

Warren,  Mr.  Merle  F.  Supv.  Tr.  Schl.  SW  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Watkins,  Sabra,  Supv.  Hamilton  Tr.  Schl.  SW  La.  Lost.  Lafayette 

Watson,  Margery,  Supv.  McNeese  SCy  Lake  Charles 

Weakley,  J.  A.  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed,  La.  C,  Pineville 

Whitten,  Ebfote,  Supv.  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Williams,  J.  E.  Supv.  Tchr,  Ed.  &  Cert.  State  Dept.  of  Ed.  Baton  Rouge 

Winters,  Mary,  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Wise,  Henri  Alice,  Supv.  Hamilton  Tr.  Schl.  SW  L*a.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Jrtattie  T.  Supv.  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Wooley,  J.  B.  Dir.  Tchr.  Tr.  SW  La.  Inst.  Lafayette 

Wortman,  Ruby  Mrs.,  Supv.  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

MAINE 

Cox,  Julia  B.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Farmingtoa  STC,  Farmington 
Upton,  Ethelyn  F.  Dir.  Stu,  Tchg.  STC,  Gorham 

MARYLAND 

Brady,  Angela,  Supv.  STC,  Frostburg 

Brown,  Herman,  Dir.  of  Pract.  Tchg.  STC,  Bowie 

Dabney,  It-niton  G.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Coppin  STC.,  Baltimore 

Desautels,  Mrs.  Lenora  B.,  STC.,  Towson 

Hughes,  Gladys,  Supv.  STC,  Towson 
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MARYLAND  (cont.) 

Kestner,  Hilda,  STC,  Towson 

Knipp,  Minnie  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Washington  C,  Chestertown 

Minnegan,  Don,  TC,  Towson 

Mudge,  Evelyn  L.  Hd,  De*pt.  of  Ed.  Hood  C,  Frederick 

Petry,  Arline,  Dir.  of  Practice,  STC,  Frostburg 

Sherman,  Rugh  S.,  Supv.  STC,  Frostburg 

Smith,  Ruth  L.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  STC,  Towson 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bulger,  Ruth  D.  Asst.  Prof.  TC,  Boston 

Burton,  W.  H.,  Dir,  of  Apprenticeship,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Call,  Vera,  Tchr.  Quincy  Schl.  Quincy 

Carboneau,  Irene  B.  Jonathan  Maynard,  Tr.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Caunt,  Mary  L.  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Chandler,  Martha  H.  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Nursery  Tr.  Schl.  of  Boston,  Boston 

Copp,  H.  W.  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Suffolk  U.  Boston 

Donahue,  Mary  C.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  TC  of  City  of  Boston,  Boston 

Donahue,  Mary  J.  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  SchL  Framingham 

Durgin,  Olive,  Assoc.  Prof.  American  International  C.  Springfield 

Drinan,  Helen  G.,  48  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge 

Dwyer,  Mary  E.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Fitzgerald,  Eloise  R.  Asst  Prof.  Boston  TC,  Boston 

Gearon,  Marie.  Prof.  &  Dir,  of  Lab.  Exp.  STC.  Lowell 

Gourville,  Marguerite  L.,  STC,  Lowell 

Haggerty,  Catherine  F.  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Hall,  Bertha  G.  Jonathan  Maynard,  Tr.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Hoffman,  Mary  W.  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Huff,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Asst.  Dir.  Stu.  Teh.  Lesley  C,  Cambridge 

Hunt,  Emma  A.  Asst.  Prof.  STC,  Framingham 

Jensen,  Winifred,  Instr.  Grad.  Schl.  of  Ed.  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Lindquist,  Evelyn  R.  STC.  Bridgewater 

Marshall,  Marguerite  F.  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Mileham,  Hazel,  Dir.  of  Tr.  STC.  North  Adams 

O'Rourke,  Mary  A.  Supt.  of  Elem.  Ed.  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Boston 

Palmer,  Marjorie,  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.,  Framingham1 

Purcell,  Eleanor,  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Seeling,  Martha,  Wheelock  C.,  Boston 

Shannon,  Margaret  R.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  STC.,  Lowell 

Stapleton,  Mary  E.,  Prin.  Jonathan  Maynard  Lab.  Schl.  Framingham 

Thacher,  Louise,  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Thurber,  Clara  M.  Dean,  Lesley  C.,  Cambridge 

Trammer,  Carolyn,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.  TC  of  Boston,  Boston 

Thurner,  May  C.  Hd.  Home  EC.  Dept.  STC.  Framingham 

Wales,  Alfreda,  Assoc.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trg.  Lesley  C.,  Cambridge 

Walker,  Margaret,  Dir,  Tchr.  Tr.  STC.,  Framingham 

Ward,  Robinette,  Jonathan  Maynard  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Wells,  Eleanor  E.  Jonathan  Tr.  Schl.  Framingham 

Yeo,  J.  Wendell,  Dean,  Schl.  of  Ed.  Boston  U.,  Boston 

MICHIGAN 

Adams,  Alice,  Suprv.  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.  Mt.  Pleasant 

Archer,  H.  G.,  Supt  Tr.  Schl.  C  of  Ed.  Paw  Paw 

Baysinger,  Gerald,  Asst.  Prof.  Wayne  U.  Detroit 

Bender,  Elsie  L,  Supv.  W.  Michigan  C.  Kalamazoo 

Billingslea,  Edythe  V.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Mich.  SC,  E.  Lansing 

Bodine,  G.  L.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Kalamazoo  C,  Kalamazoo 

Boot,  Ruth,  Coord,  of  Guidance,  W.  Mich.  C  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Sordine,  Kenneth  T.  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  Central  Mich.  C  of  Ed.  Mt.  Pleasant 
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MICHIGAN  (cont.) 

Carter,  T.  M.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Albion  C.  Albion 

Chipman,  Hope,  Cr.  U.  of  Michigan  HS,  Ann  Arbor 

Clark,  Raymond  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  Lansing 

Clayton,  Caroline  E.,  Cr.  Poe.  Schl.,  Detroit 

Cooper,  Virginia,  Sup?.  M.  S.  N.  C.  Ypsilanti 

Crawford,  Mildred  G.  Supv,  Michigan  State  NC,  Ypsilanti 

Dieckman,  Verna,  Instr.  Schl.  of  Ed.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Dimond,  Stanley  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Dixon,  W.  Robert,  Coord,  of  Dir.  Tchg.  in  Sec.  Ed.  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

Donchian,  Peter,  Asst.  Prof.  C  of  Ed.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Downer,  Effie  M.,  Prof..of  Ed.  C  of  Ed.,  Detroit 

Eggleston,  Irus  C.,  Elem.  Supv.  Tchr.  Central  Mich,  C  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Favreau,  Winifred  H.  Tchr.  U.  HS,  Ann  Arbor 

Feahney,  Adele,  Cr.-Prin.  Poe  Schl,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Forge,  Juanita,  Cr.  Wayne  U,  Thirkell  Schl.,  Detroit 

Fox,  Robert  S.,  Prin.  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Freer,  Gwendolyn,  Supv.  W.  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Paw  Paw 

Garner,  Raymond,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Gross,  Carl,  Assoc.  Prof.  Michigan  SC,  E.  Lansing 

Haberland,  M.  W.,  Cr.  Washington  SchL  Hope  C.,  Holland 

Hamilton,  Jean  F.  Asst.  Prof.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Heilbronn,  Edna  M.  Supv.  Central  Michigan  C  of  Ed.  Mt  Pleasant 

Hetmansper,  Marguerite,  Supv.  Michigan  State  Normal  Schl.  Ypsilanti 

Hill,  Katherine,  Cr.  U.  HS,  U  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

Holmblads,  Amy  Jean,  Supv.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Hurt,  Mary  Lee,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Isabella,  E.  Louisa,  Cr.  Poe  Schl.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Johnson,  Elizabeth,  W.  Michigan  C,  Kalamazoo 

Johnson,  Helen  L.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Central  Michigan  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Jones,  Ronald  D.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Junge,  Charlotte,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Junge,  Ruby,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

LaMore,  Ethel  B.  Supv.  Central  Michigan  C  of  Ed.  Mt.  Pleasant 

Marksherry,  Mary  Lee,  Asst.  Prof.  Wayne  U,  Detroit 

Malter,  Morton,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  T.an.sing 

Marshall,  Thelma,  Supv.  Central  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

McCall,  Harlan,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Alma  C,  Alma 

McCormick,  Chester  A.  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

McCowen,  Emeline,  Supv.  W.  Michigan  C,  Kalamazoo 

McFee,  Mrs.  Winifred,,  Dir.  Librarian,  Ed.  Service  Library,  W.  Mich.  C,  Kalamazoo 

McKinney,  Marion,  Tchr.  U.  High  Schl.  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Mickle,  Mabel,  Supv.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Mehnart,  Martha,  Supv.  N.  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Merhab,  William  G.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Mentzer,  Rosalind,  Tchr,  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Meston,  Eleanor,  Supv.  Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti 

Mitchell,  W.  R.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Olivet  C,  Olivet 

Myers,  George  R.,  Coord.  Sec.  St  Tchg.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

North,  Vera  O.,  Tchr.  Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti 

O'Beirne,  Donald  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

O'Connor,  M.  Ethel,  Supv.  Roosevelt  Schl,  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

O'Hara,  Mrs.  Marvel,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  C  of  Ed.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

O'Neil  Ella,  Supv.  Central  Michigan  C  of  Ed.  Mt.  Pleasant 

Olson,  Odina  B.,  Asst  Prin.  U.  High  Schl,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Payne,  Lucile,  Cr.,  N.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.  Marquette 

Petch,  Gertrude,  Prin.  Albion  Public  Schls,  AlMon 

Piggy  Bnna,  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.  Alma  C,  Alma 
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MICHIGAN  (cont.) 

Praeger,  Ethel  M.,  Supv.  Central  Michigan  C.  Mt.  Pleasant 

Puhek,  Mrs.  Vivian ,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Thos.  Houghton  Schl.  Wayne  U., Detroit 

Rasey,  Marie,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Robinson,  Lois,  Elem.  Consultant,  W.  Mich.  C  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Roscoe,  Alice  J.,  Supv.  Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti 

Rothe,  Mildred,  Cr.  Wayne  U,  Poe  Schl.,  Detroit 

Ryder,  Helen  L.,  Cr.  U  High  Schl,  Ann  Arbor 

Sargent,  William  T.,  Asst.  Prof.  N.  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Schroeder,  Esther  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  W.  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Sebaly,  A.  L.  W.,  Michigan  C,  Kalamazoo 

Shaver,  Catherine,  Supv.  Holt  Public  Schis,  Mich.  SC,  Holt 

Shephard,  Loraine  Vista,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Div.  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  E.  Lansing 

Sister,  M.  Florence  Louise,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept.  Marygrove  C,  Detroit 

Sister  Mary  Justine,  R.  S.  A.,  Supv.  of  Schls,  Mercy  C,  Detroit 

Sister  M.  Gabrielle,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.  Nazareth  C,  Nazareth 

Sister  M.  Lucille,  Dean,  Mercy  C,  Detroit 

Sloop,  Marcia,  Supv.  W.  Michigan  C,  Kalamazoo 

Sister  Magdalen  Marie,  Dept.  of  Ed.  Siena  Heights  C,  Adrian 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga  Udell,  Acquinas  C,  Grand  Rapids 

Smythe,  Ruth  E,  J.,  Supv.  W.  Michigan  C  of  Ed.  Paw  Paw 

Stearns,  Troy  L.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Stegenga,  Constance,  Supv.  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Stinson,  Bess  L.  Supv.  W.  Michigan  C,  Kalamazoo 

Teller,  Harold  E.  Cr.  Central  Michigan  C,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Trytten,  John  M.  Prin.  U  HS,  Ann  Arbor 

Tyree,  James  T.,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids 

Van  Houten  Margaret,  Supv. ,  Wayne  U,  Poe  Schl,  Detroit 

VerBeek,  J.  J.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Hope  C,  Holland 

Wallace,  Merry  Maude,  Supv.  Michigan  State  Normal  C,  Ypsilanti 

Welch,  Ann  Louise,  Supv.  Central  Mich.  C  of  Ed.  Mt.  Pleasant 

Weymouth,  Leora,  Supv.  Charlotte  Elem.  Schls,  Charlotte 

MINNESOTA 

Aarestad,  Amanda,  Supv.  STC,  Winona 

Anderson,  W.  Carlisle,  Indust.  Arts  Dept.  U  of  Minn,  Minneapolis 

Armstrong,  Grace,  Asst.  Dir.  Pro.  Ed.  STC,  Mankato 

Bishop,  Marie,  Supv.  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Bjork,  Pearl,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.  Concordia  C,  Moorehead 

Boeck,  Clarence  H.,  Asst.  Prof.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Boyle,  Rena,  Instr.,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Minn.  Minneapolis 

Brand,  Werner  E.  Supv.  STC.  Moorhead 

Burk,  R.  Burdett,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Camp.  Bertha,  Supv.  TC,  St.  Cloud 

Chase,  Naomi,  Supv.,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Minn.  Minneapolis 

Christiansen,  Bertha,  Supv.  STC.  Bemidji 

Clark,  Francis  E.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  St.  Olaf  C,  Northfield 

Connole,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Dept.  Elem.  Ed.  C  of  St.  Catherine  St.  Paul 

Cook,  Ruth,  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

Corneliussen,  Alice  L.  Prin.  C  Elem.  Schl,  STC,  Moorhead 

Day,  Pauline,  Supv.  Winona  STC,  Minnesota 

Doane,  Kenneth  R.,  Head,  Dept.  of  Ed.  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul 

Dodds,  Dorothy,  Supv.  C  Elem.  Schl,  STC,  Moorhead 

Durdal,  Harold,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Concordia  C,  Moorhead 

Ericson,  Dorothy  L.  Assi.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Fishbaugher,  Glenn,  Dir.  Trg.  STC,  Winona 

Fleming,  Harold  D.  Chr.  Div.  of  Ed.  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Ford,  Roxana  R.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul 
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MINNESOTA 

Frederickson,  Alice  Supv.  STC,  Bemidji 

Garlid,  Georgia,  Supv.  STC,  Winona 

Graham,  Eleanora  L.  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Gustin,  Rev.  Arno  OSB,  Registrar,  St.  John's  U,  Collegeville 

Hanptfuehrer,  Helen,  Instr.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Hanson,  Lois  Ann,  Supv.  STC,  Moor-head 

Heider,  Dorothy,  STC,  Winona 

Hogenson,  Hazel,  Supv.  STC.  Bemidji 

Johnston,  Jane,  Supv.  Moorhead  STC,  Moorhead 

Kafka,  Hedda,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Minnesota,  Univ.  Farm,  St.  Paul 

Lamb,  Bernice,  Supv.  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

Nesvold,  Alice  G.  Assoc.  Prof,    of  Ed.  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Norris,  Sibyl,  Inst,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Minn.  Minneapolis 

Nugent,  Grace  S.  Supv.  STC,  St  Cloud 

O'Keefe,  Timothy,  Chr,  Depi.  of  EcL  C  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul 

Oole,  Eugenie  M.  Art  Dept.  Mankato  TC,  Mankato 

Perry,  Dor  C.  Supv.  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Peterson,  Hazel,  Supv.  STC,  Bemidji 

Peterson,  Mary  L.  Supv.  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Petrie,  Viola,  Supv.  STC,  Moorhead 

Plumb,  Valworth,  Chr.  Div.  of  Ed.  U  of  Minn.  Duluth  Branch,  Duluth 

Quanbeck,  Martin,  Ed.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Augsburg  C,  Minneapolis 

Bobbins,  G.  D.,  Dir.  Prof.  Div.  STC,  Moorhead 

Rose,  Ella  J.,  Prof,  of  Home  EC.  Ed.  XJof  Minnesota,  Univ.  Farm,  St.  Paul 

Siebrecht,  Elmer,  Gustavus  Adolphus  C,  St.  Peter 

Sims,  Ruth  L.,  Supv.  Winona  STC,  Winona. 

Sister  Mary  Ellen,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.  Elem.  Dept.  Cof  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul 

Spangler,  Mrs.  Louise,  Supv.  STC,  Markota 

Staple,  Flora  M.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 

Steeves,  Frank  L.  Supv.  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Strom,  Ingrid  371  a  Grand  Ave.  Duluth 

Swanson,  O.  E.,  Prin.  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Talbot,  John  E.  Dir.  Lab.  School,  STC.  St.  Cloud 

Talle,  Magda  L,  Supv.  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Thuente,  Raphael,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  St.  Thomas  C,  St.  Paul 

Verril,  John  U  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 

Williams,  Beatrice,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Wooldrick,  Marvel,  Instr.  STC,  Moorhead 

Zeilke,  Laura,  Mankato  STC,  MPn^gtn 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hall,  J.  E.  Jackson  C,  Jackson 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Mayne  P.  Tchr.  Tr.  Jackson  C,  Jackson 

Landskov,  N.  L.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Mississippi  Southern  C,  Hattiesburg 

McAllister,  Jane  Ellen,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Jackson  C,  Jackson 

Meole,  Charles  N.  Prin. -tostr.  US  Air  Force  Trg.  Command,  Liloxi,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Vocational  College,  Rta  Bena, 

Robinson,  Dr.  Donald  W.  Dir.  Stu.  Tcl«.  0  of  Mississippi  Schl  of  Ed.  University 

Williams,  Lotti  Lorene,  Jackson  C,  Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Burns,  Anna  V.,Sapv.,  SEMO.  SC,  Cape  Girardeau 
Bush,  Mildred  B.  Assoc.  Prof.  Harris  Tear.  C,  St.  Louis 
Cloyd,  Nina  M.  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Hannibal  La  Grange  C,  Hannibal 
Edmonds,  Bernyce  S.  Supv.  Dept  of  Ed.  Lincoln  U,  Jefferson  City 
Gorsuch,  Miss  Anna,  NW  Missouri  SC,  Maryville 
Isley,  Thurston,  Prof,  of  Ed.  William  Jewell  C,  Liberty 
Lansford,  R.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Central  Missouri  SC,  Warreasburg 
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MISSOURI 

Martin,  Azalea  E.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Lincoln  U,  Jefferson  City 
Miller,  Dr.  Leon  F.,   Chr.,  Dept.  of   Ed.  NW  Missouri  STC,  Maryville 
Price,  Gordon  W.,  College  Heights  Apt.  #9,  Maryville 
Ross,  Miss  Neva,  NW  Missouri  SC,  Maryville 
Schott,  M.  S.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Central  Missouri  SC 

MONTANA 

Forester,  Gladys,  Supv.  Montana  State  Normal  C,  Dillon 
Frank,  Milford,  Route  #2,  Bozeman 

Knuti,  Leo  L.  Hd  Dept.  Agricultural  Ed.  Montana  SC,  Bozeman 
Lowe,  R.  N.,  Instr.  in  Ed.  E.  Montana  C  of  Ed.  Billings 
Short,  James  E.  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.  Montana  State  U,  Missoula 

NEBRASKA 

McEachen,  Gertrude,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Morton,  W.  H.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trg.  Teachers  C,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Simonson,  Laura,  STC,  Wayne 

Skinner,  Blanche,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Kearney 

Stoutemyer,  Mrs.  M.  Scott,  Supv.  Nebraska  STC,  Kearney 

Traster,  Stella,  Supv.  Trg.  Schl.  Nebraska  STC,  Wayne 

Wilson  Naomi  J.,  Supv.  Lab.  Schl,  STC,  Chadron 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Capron,  Mrs.  Marie,  Supv.  Wheelock  Trg.  Schl,  Keene  TC,  Keene 
Durkee,  Mrs.  Stella  H.  Dir.  Elem.  Stu.  Tchg,  Plymouth  TC,  Plymouth 
Lancaster,  Christine,  Supv,  TC,  Keene 
Peters,  Ann  C.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  TC,  Keene 
Perrodin,  Alex  F.,  Keene 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ames,  Virginia,  Asst.  Prof.  He.  &  Phys.  Ed.  N. J.C.  for  Women,  Rutgers  U,  New 

Brunswick 

Library,  Paterson  STC,  Paterson 
Ullemeyer,  Grace,  Supv.  STC,  Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO 

McMahon,  Miss  John  Julia,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  N.M.C.  of  A.  &  M.A.,  State  College 

Rhoades,  Inez  B.,  Supv.  N.  W.  Western  C,  Silver  City 

Sechler,  Hazel,  Supv.  N  Mexico  STC,  Silver  City 

Sininger,  W.  H.,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept.  New  Mexico  Highlands  U,  Las  Vegas 

NEW  YORK 

Abernathy,  Louise,  Asst.  Prof.  S.U.N.Y.  Cortland  STC,  Cortland 

Alway,  Leanore  K.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Phys.  Ed.  for  Women,  STC,  Cortland 

Banks,  Marie,  Prof,  of  Home  EC.  Ed.  State  U  of  N.Y.  STC.,  Plattsburg 

Behrens,  H.  D.,  171  East  St.  Oneonta 

Bock,  Doris  L.,  Chr.,  ST.  Curriculum,  Mills  C.,  New  York 

Borgeson,  F.  C.  Prof,  of  Ed.  N.Y.  Univ*  New  York  City 

Bowman,  David  L.  Research  Asst.  Bd.  of  Normal  Regents,  Levittstown 

Brown,  Thomas  J.  Dir.  St  Tchg.,  Hofstra  C,  Long  Island 

Burkhardt,  Richard  W.  Dir.  Div.  of  Tchr.  Prep.  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse 

Cayton,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  503  W.  121st  St.,  New  York  27 

Cookingham,  Waldo  B.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  Hartwick  C,  Oneonta 

Coulter,  Elizabeth  M.  Instr.  STC,  Oneonta 

Courson,  Grace  S.  Instr.  STC,  Fredonia 

Devine,  Margaret  M.,  Dean,  Mills  C  of  Ed.  New  York  3 

Durnin,  Richard  G.  Dir.  N.Y.  STC,  Buffalo 

Forest,  Use,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Brooklyn  C,  Brooklyn 

Fraser,  Dorothy  M,,  Coord.  Stu.  Tchg.  Adelphia  C,  Garden  City 

Glennon,  Vincent  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse 
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NEW  YORK  (cent.) 

Gray,  Dorothy,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Queens  C,  Flushing 

Grubb,  Hazel  A.,  Lb.  Tchr.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Hartstein,  J.  I.,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept.  Long  Island  U,  Brooklyn 

Hartung,  Helene,  Coord.  Stu.  Tchg,  Hunter  C,  New  York 

Hayes,  Dorothy  T.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  State  U  TC,  New  Paltz 

Head,  Marjorie,  Instr.  State  U  of  N.Y.,  New  Paltz,  STC 

Hendrick,  Frances  T.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  C  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Roche  lie 

Hodgdon,  Evelyn  R.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  STC,  Oneonta 

Hobble,  Katherine  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  STC,  Oneonta 

Horler,  Miss  Frances,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  U  of  Rochester,  Rochester 

Hough,  Elizabeth  G.  Tchr.  Saddle  Rock  Schl,  Great  Neck 

Jahrtnig,  Robert,  Prof,  of  Ed.  C  of  N.Y.,  New  York 

Jennings,  Mason  Van  B.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  History,  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Kelley,  Janet,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  City  C  of  N.Y.,  New  York 

Kerstetter,  Leona,  Dir.  of  Field  Experiences,  Hunter  C,  New  YOrk 

Klbc,  Richard  F.  Dir,  Stu.  Tchg.  State  U  TC,  New  Paltz 

Kochman,  Philip,  Prof,  of  Ed.  STC,  Fredonia 

LaBue,  Anthony,  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse 

Lane,  Frank  T.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  STC,  Brockport 

Lange,  Phil  C.,  Coord,  of  Stu.  Tchg.  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Langley,  Elizabeth,  Supv.  Oneonta  STC,  Oneonta 

Lindberg,  Lucile,  Coord  of  Stu.  Tchg.  Oueens  C,  Flushing 

Lindsey,  Margaret,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed  TC,  Columbia  U. 

Milner,  Ernest  J.,  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Morey,  Julia  M.,  Asst.  Prof.  TC,  Oneonta 

Mukerji,  Mrs.  Rose,  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Nestrick,  W.  Virgil,  Dir,  Tchr.  Trg.  Div.,  N.Y.  P.S.,  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Newman,  Herbert  M.,  Coord,  of  Stu,  Tchg.  Brooklyn  C,  Brooklyn 

Obermaier,  Blanche,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  N.Y.  U,  New  York 

Orton,  Don  A.  Dir.  of  Ed.  SC  for  Tchrs,  Albany 

Parkhurst,  Josephine  E.  Supv.  Oswego  STC,  Oswego 

Partridge,  Mrs.  Deborah,  Queens  C,  Flushing 

Persky,  Mrs.  Blanche  Obermaier,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  NYU,  New  York 

Rhodes,  Gladys  L.,  Asst.  Prof.  STC,  Geneseo 

Rucker,  W,  R.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  State  U  TC,  Geneseo 

Seaoles,  Myrtle  N.,  Coord.  Stu.  Tchg.  Mills  College,  New  York 

Sorrenson,  Gabrielle,  Instr.  New  York  U,  New  York 

Spencer,  W.  C.,  Coord.  TC  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Steel,  Harry  J.  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  N.Y.  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo 

Stein,  Michael  W,  Instr.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Colgate  U,  Hamilton 

Stratemeyer,  Florence,  Prof,  of  Ed.  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Suchara,  Helen,  A.  Russell  Center,  TC  Columbia  U,  New  York 

Thompson,  Elizabeth,  Prin.  Great  Neck  Public  Schls,  Great  Neck 

Thompson,  Glenn  S.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  N.Y.  U,  New  York 

Ulrich,  William  E.  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse 

Wade,  Dare,  Instr.,  New  Paltz  STC 

Whisonant,  Freddie  Mae,  N.Y.  U,  New  York 

Williams,  Alma,  Instr.  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bond,  Nelle,  Supv.  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Botner,  Taft  B.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cultowhee 

Browning,  Alma,  Supv.  Women's  C,  Greensboro 

Camp,  Cordelia,    Supv.  of  High  Schls,  Burke  County,  Morganton 

Conoly,  Mary  M.,  Hd.  Dept.  Ed.  Flora  Macdonald  C,  Red  Springs 

Davis,  Kathleen  H.  Supv.  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Horton,  Ben  H.  Jr.,  Dir.  Off-Campus  Stu.  Tchg.  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Hunt,  Louise,  Supv.  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hoyle,  Mrs.  Annie,  Supv.  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  (cont.) 

McCuskey,  Dorothy,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  N.  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

McGee,  Eunice,  Supv.  E.  Carolina  TC,  Greenville 

Oppelt,  J.  L.,  Div.  Stud.  Tchg.  Placement,  E.  Carolina  TC,  Greenville 

Strawn,  Alice,  Resident  Tchr.  Trg.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  E.  Carolina  TC,  Greenville 

Wetzler,  Wilson  F.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trg.  Queens  C,  Charlotte 

Wey,  Herbert,  Dir.  Stud.  Tchg.  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Walker,  Edith,  Supv.  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Lenna,  STC,  Mayville 

Barnes,  James,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.  STC,  Mayville 

Beeman,  Miss  Olaf,  Cr.  STC,  Minot 

Grossman,  G.  W.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Central  HS  Bldg.  Grand  Forks 

Davis,  Claire,  Supv.  STC,  Minot 

Dokken,  Mrs.  O.  C.,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.  STC,  Minot 

Egge,  Miss  Marian  C.,  Supv.  STC,  Mayville 

Grimes,  Ruby  M.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  N.  Dakota  Agri.  C,  Fargo 

Harris,  Raymond  P.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U  of  N.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Harwood,  Mrs.  Clara,  Supv.  STC,  Mayville 

Horton,  Lucille,  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.  N.  Dakota  Agr.  C,  Fargo 

Hoskins,  Catherine,  Supv*  STC,  Minot 

Jack,  Pearl,  Supv.  Valley  City  STC,  Valley  City  STC,  Valley  City 

Johnson,  Ellen  V.,  STC,  Minot 

Kraig,  Paul  G.,  STC,  Valley  City 

Kurth,  E.  L.,  Hd.  Ind.  Arts  Dept.  State  Normal  &  Ind.  C,  Ellendale 

Lee,  Marion  Mrs.  Supv.  Mayville  Special  Schl,  Mayville 

Lovering,  Marjorie,  Asst.  State  Supv.  of  Home  EC.  Ed.  N.  Dakota  Agri.  C,  Fargo 

Mackie,  Verna  E.  Supv.  STC,  Valley  City 

Marti,  L.  R.,  Hd.  Men's  Phys.  Ed.  Dept.  U  of  N.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Martinson,  Esther  C.  Supv.  Fort  Totten,  N.D. 

Norem,  Mrs.  Grant  M,,  Supv.  Minot  TC,  Minot 

Peterson,  Ethel  M.  Supv.  STC,  Valley  City, 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Nell,  Supv.  STC,  Dickinson 

Schild,  Myrtle,  Central  HS,  Grand  Forks 

Simmons,  Benjamin  L.  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  STC,  Minot 

Travis,  Dorothy  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  N.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Van-Maanen,  Everett,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Minot  STC,  Minot 

Walker,  Eva  M.,  Supv.  STC,  Minot 

Wartchow,  Beatrice,  N.  Dakota  Agricultural  C,  Fargo 

Waterman,  Albert  D.  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  State  Normal  &  Industrial  C,  Ellendale 

Wooldridge,  Mrs.  Opal,  Supv.  STC,  Valley  City 

OHIO 

AUenbaugh,  Naomi,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus 

Andrews,  L.  O.,  Coord.  Stu.  Field  Exp.  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus 

Becker,  Helen  R.  Hd.  Elem.  Ed.  C  of  Ed.  U  of  Akron,  Akron 

Bennett,  Kathryn  S.  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Lake  Erie  C,  Painesville 

Bixler,  Lorin  E.  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Muskingum  C,  New  Concord 

Bodenham,  Ruth  B.  Supv.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Brady,  Ballard,  Ex.  Head,  Orange  Schl,  Chagrin  Falls 

Bush,  Clifford  L.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  W.  Reserve  U,  Cleveland 

Campbell,  Ray  L.  Instr.  U  of  Akron,  Akron 

Cooper,  Alta,  Supv.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Cooper,  Elva,  Supv.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Craun,  Vivian,  Supv.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Crist,  Anita  M.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Kent  State  U,  Kent 

Davis,  Florence,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Kent  State  U,  Kent 

Day,  Marveline,  Supv,  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 
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Derby,  Eugene  W.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Wilmington  C,  Wilmington 

Distad,  H.  W.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Akron,  Akron 

Dunham,  Amelia,  Stu.  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Dunham,  Esther,  Supv.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Dunn,  Miss  Thelma,  Dept.  of  Ed.  Wittenberg  C,  Springfield 

Easterday,  Hazel  V.  Coopr.  Tchr.  Lane  SchL  Akron 

Eisen,  Agnes  L.  Supv.  Mechanicsburg  Schl,  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Eyster,  Mary  Lou,  Supv.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Ekas,  Gertrude,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Wilmington  C,  Wilmington 

Evans,  Helen,  Ex.  Hd.  Beachwood  Schl.  Cuyahoga  County,  Cleveland 

Felt,  Edna  E.  Supv.  Mechanics  burg  Schl,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Ferguson,  Maxwell,  Supv.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Foster,  Lillian  U.  Instr.  Wilberforce  SC,  Wilberforce 

Gex,  R.  Stanley,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  TC,    U  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Harsh,  F.  N.,  Hd.  Dept  of  Ed.  Hiram  C,  Hiram 

Hawes,  E.  Basil,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Denison  U,  Granville 

Haws,  Robert  W.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus 

Heer,  A.  L.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Kent  State  U,  Kent 

Henderson,  Clara,  Wilberforce  SC,  Wilberforce 

Herchek,  Michel,  Dir.  of  Guidance,  Kent  State  U.  Schl,  Kent 

Hill,  George  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Humphreys,  Phila,  Supv.  Ohio  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Columbus 

Johnson,  Arietta,  Tchr.  Wilberforce  SC,  Wilberforce 

Krug,  Helen,  Hd.  Elem.  Ed.  Rio  Grande  C,  Rio  Grande 

Lindower,  L.  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ashland  C,  Ashland 

Lorenz,  Elsie,  Supv.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Litherland,  Hershell,  Dean,  C  of  Ed.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Luttrell,  C.  John,  Act.  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Baldwin  Wallace  C,  Berea 

Major,  C,  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Denison  U,  GranvUle 

Marquis,  Norwood,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Mathews,  Chester  O.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  Wesleyan  U,  Delaware 

McCuskey,  Dorothy,  Bowling  Green  State  U.t  Bowling  Green 

McKim,  Margaret,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

McMillan,  A.  L.,  Otterbein  C,  WestervUle 

McNutt,  C.  R.,  Instr.  in  Ed.  W.  Reserve  U,  Cleveland 

McRae,  Phillis  A.  Instr.  in  Ed.  Kent  State  U,  Kent 

Mercer,  Mrs.  Lola,  Dir.  Nursery  Schl.,  Bowling  Green 

Metz,  Earl  C.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  Capital  U,  Columbus 

Miller,  Isabel,  Instr.  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus 

Nilson,  Marjorie,  Cr.  Warren  G.  Harding  Senior  HS,  Warren 

Olson,  Mabel  B.  Supv.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Pagaen,  Nell,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.  Otterbein  C,  WestervUle 

Parsons,  S.  Dale,  Supv.  Trg.  SchL  Kent  State  U,  Kent 

Paterson,  Ann,  Prof,  of  Phys.  Ed.  Ohio  State  U,  coIumbus 

Payne,  Mrs.  Cassie,  Box  5,  Oberlin 

Poston,  Clara,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Rio  Grande  C,  Rio  Grande 

Priscilla,  Sister  Mary,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept.  Notre  Dame  C,  South  Euclid 

Quick,  Marie  Acomb,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Riedinger,  Mabel  M.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  C.  of  Ed,  II  of  Akron,  Akron 

Richardson,  J.  S.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus 

Roberts,  Carl  H.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Roth,  Alice,  Supv.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Schluter,  L  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Schmelter,  Alice,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trg.  Hiram  C,  Hiram 

Shambach,  John  E,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Hiram  C,  Hiram 

Shephard,  Myrtle  L.,  Supv.  Kent  State  U  Schl,  Kemt 

Shipley,  Ferae,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Sillman,  Georgia,  Supv.  Miami  U,  Oxford 
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OHIO  (cont.) 

Sister  Joseph  Loretto,  Supv.  C  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Sister  Miriam  S.  C.,  Instr.  C  of  Mount  St.  Joseph  on  the  Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Sima,  Bernice  Mrs.,  Supv.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Snyder,  George,  Dir.  U  Schl.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Stein,  Gertrude  E.,  Cr.  Springfield  Public  Schls,  Springfield 

Stocker,  Hilda  L.,  Asst,  Supt.  Cuyahoga  Co.  Schls.,  Cleveland 

Stratton,  L.  T.,  Prof,  of  Ed.  Findley  C,  Findley 

Thomas,  Ruth  M.,  Dir.  Div.  of  Ed.  SC.  at  Wilberforce,  Wilberforce 

Thomas,  Virginia  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Tyler,  Prise  ilia,  Instr.  W.  Reserve  U,  Cleveland 

Ulry,  O.  L.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Visser,  Marie,  Supv.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Wagner,  Wm.  J.,  Dir.  Elem.  Stu.  Tchg.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Ward,  Mary,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ohio  U,  Athens 

Wilcox,  G.  M.,  Hd.  Dept,  of  Ed.  Youngstown  C.  Library,  Youngstown 

Wilcockson,  Mary,  Supv.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Williams,  Grace  F.  E.,  Geo.  Tchr,  Tiffin  Jr.  HS,  Tiffin 

Winkle,  Mildred,  Supv.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Young,  Charles  W. ,  Dir.  of  Ed.  Bowling  Green  State  U,  Bowling  Green 

Young,  Margaret  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Miami  U,  Oxford 

Zahrend,  Barbara  E.,  Supv.  Ridge  Street  Schl,  Bowling  Green 

OKLAHOMA 

Hicks,  Victor,  Dir-Horace  Mann  Schl,  E.  Central  SC,  Ada 

Rowe,  Delores  W.,  NE  SC,  Tahlequah, 

Smith,  Ida  T.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Schl.  of  Ed.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Stillwater 

Stout,  J.  F.,  Dir.  of  Trg.  NW  SC,  Alva 

OREGON 

Albin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Floyd  B.,  Asst.  Prof.  &  Supv.  Oregon  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Allen,  Florence,  Prin.  Lincoln  Lab.  Schl.,  Ashland 

Barker,  David,  605  Roca  St.,  Ashland 

Byorlie,  Mrs.  Marie,  Supv.,  Briscoe  Schl.,  Ashland 

Clapp,  Helen  Wylie,  Dir.  Stu.  Personnel,  Cascade  C.,  Portland 

Dunlop,  Mrs.  Betty  Lou,  Supv.,  S.  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Fader,  Joe  (Mr.  &  Mrs.),  338  Holly  St.,  Ashland 

Frisbie,  Chester  C.,  Dir.  Sec.,  Ed.  Lewis  &  Clark  C.,  Portland 

Graham,  Dr.  Alva,  Prof.  Ed.,  So.  Oregon  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Hiatt,  Margaret  L.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Kerns,  Marian,  Supv.,  Lincoln  School,  Ashland 

Lassen,  Mrs.  Doris,  582  Allison  St.,  Ashland 

McAulay,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  So.  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

McFarland,  Violet  D.,  Supv.,  Monmouth 

Masters,  Dorothy  Ellen,  334  Garfield  St.,  Ashland 

Nicholson,  Lillian,  Supv.  Laboratory  School,  Monmouth 

Powell,  Mrs.  Betty,  281  Oak  St.,  Ashland 

Prescott,  Marie,  826  B  St,  Ashland 

Robinson,  Miss  Helene,  331  Bridge  St.,  Ashland 

Scripter,  Vida,  1386  Madrone  St.,  Ashland 

Smith,  Katherine  Mrs.,  Supv.,  Lincoln  School,  Ashland 

Stevenson,  Elma  N.,  Pres.,  S.  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Freeda  Pierce,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  S.  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Amberson,  Jean  D.,  Hd.  Dept.  Home  Ed.  Ed.  Penn.  SC,  State  College 

Anderson,  Lois  V.,  Supv.  STC,  Indiana 

Azarias,  Brother,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.  LaSalle  C,  Philadelphia 

Bachman,  Ora  Belle,  239  N.  Union  St.  Middletown 

Blair,  Lois,  Supv.  STC,  Indiana 
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Gary,  Winona,  Supv.  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Daniel,  Hazel,  Supv.  Penn.  SC,  State  College 

Davis,  John  E.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Indiana 

Gasser,  Harry  N.,  Dept,  of  Pub.  Inst.,  C  of  Pa,,  Harrisbsirg 

Gross,  Lydia,  Supv.,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Gilland,  Thos.  M.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  STC,  California 

Holmes,  Ruth  M.,  Supv.,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Kinder,  James  S.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Perm*  C  for  Women,  Pittsburgh 

Kohlhepp,  May,  Supv.  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Lennon,  L.  J.,  Chr.,  Dept,  Ed.,  U  of  Scranton,  Scranton 

Mastrotto,  Lillian  V.,  Supv.,  STC,  Millersville 

Mattison,  Robert  J.t  Supv.,  STC,  Edinboro 

Mervine,  Jane  S.,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

Mclsaac,  John  S.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Geneva  C,  Beaver  Fails 

Mover,  James,  Assoc,  Prof.  Ed.,  Penn.  SC,  State  College 

Patrick,  Robert  B,,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Penn.  SC,  State  College 

Patterson,  Allen  D.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Pemberton,  Virginia,  Dem.  Tchr.,  STC,  Clarion 

Pentz,  Marie,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Drexel  lost,  of  Tech.,  Philadelphia. 

Powers,  John,  Chr*  Dept.  Ed.,  St.  Francis  C,  Loretto 

Rosenberger,  Russell  S.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Geneva  C,  Beaver  Falls 

Skinner,  Richard,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  STC,  Clarion 

Swarts,  Mary  Gruber,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

Taylor,  Florence  E.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Penn.  SC,  State  College 

Townsend,  Dorothy  I.,  Supv.,  STC,  SSxippensburg 

Valentine,  Edith  L,  Supv.,  STC,  Cheyney 

Wildrick,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Supv.,  STC,  East  Stroudsbwrg 

PHILIPPINES 

Castro,  Mrs.  Victoria  B.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Philipine  Normal  C,  Manila 

PUERTO  RICO 

Aquino,  Luis  Velez,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Cepero,  Mrs.  Carmelina  Lopez,  Prin.,  Munoz  River  SchL,  Rio  Piedras 

Curry,  Mrs.  Adrienne  S.,  E.  Castelar  SchL,  Santurce 

deVergne,  Mrs.  Aida  A.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Martorell,  Mrs  Betsabe  L.,  Prin.,  Munoz  River  School,  Santurce 

Porrata,  Dr.  Oscar  E.,  Dean,  U.  Puerto  Rico,  R&>  Piedras 

Rodriquez,  Dr.  Antonio,  Assoc.  Prof.,  U.  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Saavedra,  Mr.  Angel,  Box  3893,  Santurce 

Veve,  Mrs.  M.  Gracia,  Prin.,  Amparo  SchL,  Rio  Piedras 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Barone,  Theresa,  Beach  Rd.,  Bristol 

Duffy,  James  E.,  Jr.,  Cr.  Tchr.,  R.I.C.  of  Ed.,  Providence 
Gibbons,  Catherine  M.,  Critic,  S.W.  Bridgham  Jr.  HS,  Providence 
Haslehurst,  Doris  V.,  Critic,  Sackett  St.  SchL,  Providence 
McKenna,  Margaret  G.,  State  Critic,  Summit  Ave.  SchL,  Providence 
Zur linden,  Mrs.  Albert,  Supv.,  R.LC.  of  Ed.,  Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hudgens,  Frances,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Furman  U,  Greenville 
Madden,  W.  F.,  Tchr.  Trag.,  Benedict  C,  Columbia 
Rogers,  Hortense,  Supv.,  Winthrop  C,  Rock  Hill 
Tucker,  Eleanor  D.,  Supv.  Stu.  Tchg,,  Morris  C,  Sumter 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Beck,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Supv.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 
DelzeU,  Mark  W.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  U.  So.  Dakota,  Vermillion 
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Doyle,  Rose  Ellen,  Ed.  Spec.,  Aberdeen  Area  Office,  Aberdeen 

George,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Giraud,  Leontine,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Hair,  Mrs.  Irene  W.,  Dir.  Stu,  Tchr.,  Black  HiUs  TC,  Spearfish 

Hogan,  May  C.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  STC,  Madison 

Johnston,  Louise  A.,  Supv.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Jonas,  Russell,  Pres.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Manwiller,  Lloyd  V.»  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  S.  Dakota  SC,  Brookings 

McArthur,  Laura,  Tchr.  Trng.  Home  EC.,  S.  Dakota  SC,  Brookings 

Pollack,  Donald  G.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  U.  So.  Dakota,  Vermillion 

Scherfenberg,  Laura,  Supv.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Schlicht,  Richard  W.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Augustana  C,  Sioux  Falls 

Sear,  C.  E.,  Dir.  Sec.  Tchg.,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Smithgall,  Elizabeth,  Pri.  Supv.,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Stephen,  John  F.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Thomas,  Winnie  M.,  Prin.  Lab,  SchL,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Thorpe,  Cleara,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Huron  C,  Huron 

Walker,  Mildred,  So.  Dakota  SC,  Brookings 

Warren,  Mrs.  Ada,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Weidenhoff,  Janet,  STC,  Moorhead 

TENNESSEE 

Christenburg,  E.  S.,  Assoc.  Prof.  U.  Tenn.,  Knoxville 

Findher,  Mrs.  Kaul,  Supv.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Institute,  Gookeville 

Lowe,  Dr.  Alberta  L.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  U.  Tenn.,  Knoxville 

Moore,  Nelle  E.,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Roland,  H.  I.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Memphis  SC.  Trng.  SchL,  Memphis 

Simpson,  R.  J.,  Dir.  Trng.  Schl.,  Middle  Tenn.  SC,  Murfreesboro 

Southall,  Maycie,  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Geo.  Peabody  C,  Nashville 

Wagoner,  George  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  U.  Tenn.,  Knoxville 

Van  Antwerp,  C.  B.,  Dir.  Stu,  Tchg.,  Geo.  Peabody  C,  Nashville 

Whitfield,  Powell,  Prof.  Ed.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Institute,  Cookeville 

Wilkes,  Joe  F.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Middle  Tenn.  SC,  Murfreesboro 

TEXAS 

Adair,  J.  B.,  Hardin- Simmons,  Abilene 

Adams,  R.  Wayne,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Alley,  Elizabeth  M.,  Tchr,,  Univ.  HS,  Austin 

Arnold,  Earl  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Beck,  Dr.  Walter  H.,  Chair.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Texas  Lutheran  C,  Seguin 

Bowdin,  E.  L.,  Dir.,  Div.  Tchr.  Ed.,  U  of  Corpus  Christi,  Corpus  Christi 

Brown,  Ilene,  Tchr.  Trn.,  SW  Texas  STC,  San  Marcos 

Cole,  Mrs.  Helen,  Head,  Bus.  Admin.  Dept.,  New  Braunfels  HS,  New  Braunfels 

Condon,  Lozier,  Texas  Western  C,  ElPaso 

Cook,  Mary  Ruth,  Supv.,  N  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Cosper,  Cecil,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Wayland  C,  Plainview 

Crutsinger,  George  M.,  Chr.,  Div.  Ed.  &  Psy.,  Daniel  Baker  C,  Brownwood 

Ebert,  Reva,  Supv.,  STC,  Denton 

Freeman,  L.  E.,  Chr.,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  U  of  Houston,  Houston 

Hanna,  Geneva,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Haskew,  L.  D.,  Dean,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Hays,  A.  Z,,  Dir.  Dem.  SchL,  Abilene  Christian  C,  Abilene 

Horn,  Thomas  D.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Hunt,  Andrew  W.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  McMurry  C,  Abilene 

Hunt,  Anthony,  Supv.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Irving  Independent  School  District,  Irving 

James,  Mrs.  D.  D.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 
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Lott,  Mabel  Smith,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Texas  So.  U,  Houston 

Mailey,  James  H.,  Chr.,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  S.  Methodist  U,  Dallas 

Mangun,  Vernon  Lamar,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Mary  Hardin-Baylor  C,  Belton 

Mayne,  Annette,  U.  Texas,  Austin 

McCarty,  Barney  W.,  Prim,  Govalle  Elem.  Schl.,  Austin 

Me  Far  land,  John  W.,  Supv.,  U.  Texas,  Austin 

Mohn,  Norman  C,,  Assoc.  Prof,  Ed.,  A,  &  I.  C.,  Kingsville 

Morlan,  G.  C.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  Abilene  Christian  C,  Abilene 

Murray,  Thomas  F.,  Sam  Houston  STC,  Huntsville 

Nelson,  Dr.  Esther  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.,  U  of  Houston,  Houston 

Nelun,  J.  Nathaniel,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Texas  C,  Tyler 

Newsom,  H.  A.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Norman,  Mrs.  Delia  M.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Houston$-Tiilotso«i  C,  Austin 

Ojerholm,  Julia,  Univ.  HS,  Austin 

Pender,  William  Madison,  Chr.,  Dept.  Ed.,  Jarvis  Christian  C,  Hawkins 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Itasca  S.,  So.  Meth.  U,  Dallas 

Preston,  Anne  a,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  C.,  Prairie  View 

Ryan,  Suler  £.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Sam  Houston  C,  Huntsville 

Sr.  M.  Lucina,  Supv.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  San  Antonio 

Sheets,  Margaret  Gill,  Instr.,  So.  Meth.  Univ.,  Dallas 

Umstattd,  J.  G.,  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Walvoord,  Anthony  C.,  Texas  SC  for  Women,  Dentoa 

Wasson,  Margaret,  Dir.  Instr.,  Highland  Park  PS,  Dallas 

Watson,  E.  H.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  E.  Texas  STC,  Commerce 

Wiley,  Helen  Tomye,  Campus  Elem.  Schl.,  San  Marcos 

Williams,  Chester  S.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Wilson,  Joe,  Dept.  Ed.,  SW  Texas  STC,  San  Marcos 

Wimberly,  Ruba  Joe,  Coord.,  N  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Wirz,  Rosa,  New  Braunfels  Sr,  HS,  New  Braunfels 

Woods,  Bob  G.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  SMU,  Dallas 

Wray,  Mrs.  Nbn  Douglas,  Supv.,  SW  Texas  SC,  San  Marcos 

Young,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  Supv.,  SW  Texas  STC,  San  Marcos 

UTAH 

Candland,  Dorothy  N.,  Dept.  Elem.  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  U,  Provo 
Clarke,  A,  John,  Sec.  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  U.  Provo 
Hart,  Mrs.  Anna  B.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.,  Brigham  Young  U,  Provo 
Robertson,  Dr.  Wanda.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  U  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

Spooner,  Ruth  A.,  Dir  Stu.  Tchg.,  TC,  Johnson 

VIRGINIA 

Anthony,  Katherine  M.,  Prof.  Ed.,  Madison  C,  Harrisonburg 
Cleeton,  Kenneth,  Prof.  Ed.,  C  of  William  &  Mary,  Williamsburg 
Colson,  Cortlandt  M.,  Head,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  Virginia  SC,  Petersburg 
Hamlin,  Wilhelmina  E.,  Head,  Elem.  Ed.  Dept.,  Virginia  SC,  Petersburg 
Schad,  Joseph  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Virginia  Poly.  Inst.,  Blacfcsburg 
Shuster,  A.  IL,  Jr.  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  U.  Virginia,  Charlottsville 

WASHINGTON 

Ala,  Viola,  Dorm  13,  Richard 

Ankeney,  Margaret,  Supv.,  Ceru  Wash-  C  of  Ed.,  EUensburg 
Boroughs,  Homer  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle 
Casanova,  Katherine,  Supv.,  W,  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 
Corbally,  Dr.  John  E.,  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle 
Gillham,  Helen  L.,  Supv,,  W.  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 
Hawk,  R.  F.,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  W.  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Bellmgham 
Hebeler,  Amanda,  Dir.  Stu.  Tchg.,  Cen.  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Ettensburg 
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Johnson,  Vivian,  Supv.,  W.  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Rose  S.,  Dir,  of  Elem.  Ed.,  C  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma 
Kohler,  Barbara  Elsie,  Critic,  Cen.  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Ellensburg 
MacDonald,  Cecilia,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  U  of  Wash.,  Seattle 
Merriman,  Pearl,  Supv.,  W.  Wash.  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 
Nielsen,  Anna  Morn,  Dir.  Teh.  Trng.,  Pacific  Lutheran  C,  Parkland 
Powell,  Raymond  L.,  Head,  Dept.  Ed.,  C  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma 
Sr.  M.  Margaret  of  Hungary,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Holy  Names  C,  Spokane 
Skeen,  Mrs.  Beamice,  W.  Wash.  C  for  Women,  Bellingham 
Stier,  Lealand  D.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  SC.  of  Wash.,  Pullman 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Baldwin,  R.  D.,  Prof.  Ed.  &  Adm.,  W.  Va.  U,  Morgantown 

Brabban,  Ralph  J.,  Dean,  School  of  Ed.,  Morris  Harvey  C.,  Charleston 

Collins,  Edmund,  Supv.,  Fairmont  SC,  Fairmont 

Conaway,  Mrs.  Freda  Y,,  Head,  Div.  Ed.,  W.  Liberty  STC,  W.  Liberty 

Cook,  Dr.  Kermit  A.,  Prof.  Ed.,  W.  Va.  U,  Morgantown 

Cunningham,  Ralph,  Supv.  Stu,  Tchr.,  Concord  C,  Athens 

Dorsey,  Mrs.  Catherine  M.,  Supv.,  W.  Va,  U.,  Morgantown 

Eicher,  Don  W.,  Supv.,  W.  Va,  U,  Morgantown 

Epps,  Mildred  D.,  Ihstr.,  W.  Va.  SCHS,  Institute 

Federer,  George  A.  Jr.,  Supv.,  U.H.S,,  Morgantown 

Haley,  Zeona  E.,  Supv.  Stu.  Tchg.,  W.  Va.  SC,  Institute 

Hathaway,  David  B.,  U.  HS,  Morgantown 

Jones,  Mae  Bell,  Res.  Tchr.  Trn.,  W.  Va.  SC,  Institute 

Jordan,  Lawrence  V.,  Supv.,  W.  Va.  SC,  Institute 

Kerns,  Milly,  Critic  Tchr.,  W.  Liberty  SC,  W.  Liberty 

King,  Mrs.  Muriel  C.,  Instr.  H.S.,  W.  Va.  SC,  Institute 

McDonough,  Louise,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Marshall  C,  Huntington 

Musgrove,  Paul,  Dir.  ST.  Tchg.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Nuzum,  Lawrence,  Critic,  Marshall  C,  Huntington 

Ratiiff,  Lavada,  Prof.  Ed.,  W.  Va.  Ihst.  of  Technology,  Montgomery 

Shaw,  Florence,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Shepherd  STC,  Shepherdstown 

Showalter,  Patricia,  Univ.  HS,  Morgantown 

Stemple,  F.  W.,  Dean,  C  of  Ed.,  W.  Va.  U,  Morgantown 

Thompson,  N.  Louise,  W.  Va.  SC,  Institute 

Watson,  Dorothy,  Supv.,  W.  Va.  U.  HS.,  Morgantown 

Woofter,  Y.  Mildred,  Ihst.,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown 

WISCONSIN 

Albright,  M.  Arline,  Prof.  Ed.,  Marquette  U.  Milwaukee 

Anderson,  Philip  S.  Prof.  Ed.,  STC,  River  Falls 

Auld,  L.  Ruth,  Supv.  Wis.  SC,Eau  Claire 

Bahr,  Lillian  O.,  Supv.,  Wis.  SC.,  Eau  Claire 

Billings,  Neal,  Dir.  Elem.  Div.,  STC,  Milwaukee 

Blakely,  Bernice,  Supv.  TC.  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee 

Bower,  Mrs.  Ida  May,  Co.  Supt.  Winnebago  Co.  Schl.  System,  Oshkosh 

Breene,  Agnes,  Critic  Tchr.,  LaCrosse  SC.,  LaCrosse 

Calhoun,  Hazel  M.  Dunn  Co.  Supv.  Dunn  Co.  Normal  Schl.,  Menomonie 

Churchill,  Jane  Ann,  Cr.,  STC,  Platteville 

Clark,  Ella  C.,  Coord.  Elem.  Ed.,  Marquette  Univ.,  Milwaukee 

Colman,  Susan  E.,  Dir.  Pri.  Ed.  Central  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Cook,  Robert  L.,  Prin.  Juneau  County  Normal,  New  Lisbon 

Cravillion,  Ira,  Supt.,  Dodge  County  Schools,  Juneau 

Cutnaw,  Edith,  Supv.  Wis.  SC,  Stevens  Point 

Daniel,  Edythe,  Eng.  Cr.,  STC,  Platteville 

Dawson,  L.  H.,  SupL  River  Falls  HS.,  River  Falls 

Dorsey,  Carrie,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  River  Falls 
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Dubb,  Ann,  Supv.  Wis.  SC,  River  Falls 

Eagon,  Burdette,  Supv.  Wis.  SC,  Stevens  Point 

Emans,  Lester  M.,  Dr.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Wis.  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Eye,  Glen  G.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg,  Univ.  of  Wis,  Madison 

Ferguson,  Jean,  Gr.  5  Supv.,  STC,  Whitewater 

Fisher,  Mary  3U,  Kdg.  Supv.  STC,  Platteville 

Fisher,  Robert  C.  Supv.  Tchr.  Wis.  SC,  River  Falls 

Fletcher,  Dorothy  M.,  Supv.,  STC,  PlatteviUe 

Fuka,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  River  Falls  HS,  River  Falls 

Garnett,  Ray  L.,  STC,  River  Falls 

Garside,  Leonard  J.,  Cr.  Tchr.,  STC,  Platteville 

Goldgmber,  John  J.,  Prtn.  U.  of  Wis.  HS.,  Madison 

Gotham,  Dr.  R.  D.,  Dir.  of  Trg.,  Cen,  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Greenfield,  Margaret  E.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Barren  Co.  Schls,  River  Falls 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Lois  H.,  Wis.  SC,  Milwaukee, 

Guiles,  R.  E.,  Dir.  of  Trg.,  Wis.  SC,  Platteville 

Harper,  Margaret,  Supv.  Tchr,  The  Stout  List.,  Menomonie 

Harris,  W.  C.,  Coord.  Elem.  Ed.,  SC,  River  Falls 

Heiuy,  Elizabeth  B.,  Asst.  Dir.  Elem.  Div.  Wis.  SC,  Milwaukee 

Hoard,  Ruth  H.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Huenefeld,  Irene,  Supv.  Wis.  SC,  River  Falls 

Hughes,  Helen  S.,  Hudson  HS.,  Hudson 

Imeldis,  O.  S.  F.,  Sister  M,  Head,  Ed.  Dept  Cardinal  Strich  C.,  Milwaukee 

Ingrelli,  Anthony,  Cr.  Tchr,  Milwaukee  STC,  Milwaukee 

Jacobson,  Lyle  M.,  Cr.,  Whitewater  STC,  Whitewater 

Jadinak,  Nicholas,  Music  Supv.  River  Fails  SC,  River  Falls 

Jenkinson,  G.  P.,  Prof.  Math.,  River  Falls  C.  River  Falls 

Johnson,  James  K.  Elem.  Supv.  SC,  Oshkosh 

Jungck,  F.  W.,  Prin.  Dunn  Co.  Normal  Schl,  Menomoaie 

Kearney,  Dora  E.,  Holcombe 

Kellogg,  Vivian,  Tchr.  Waushara  Co.  Normal  Schl,  Wautoma 

Kellogg,  Lulu  O.,  Prin.  Waushara  Co.  Normal  Schl,  Wautoma 

Kendrigan,  JohnT.,  Regr.,  Northland  C.,  Ashland 

Kerst,  Marjorie  S.  Wis.  SC,  Stevens  Point 

Klausmeier,  Herbert  J.  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Schl.  Ed.,  U.  Wis,  Madison 

Kline,  Robert  B.  Supv.  Wis.  SC,  River  Falls 

Knox,  Opal  A.,  Supv.  STC,  River  Falls 

Koyen,  Roland  A.  Prin.  Richland  Co.  Normal  Schl,  Richland  Center 

LaMal,  Rev.  E.  J.,  Col.  Supv.,  St.  Morbet  C.,  West  DePere 

Laurent,  Eugene  W.,  Principal,  Taylor  C.  Normal,  Medford 

Lazenby,  John  C.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  STC,  Milwaukee 

Learner,  Emery,  Dr*  Trng.  Schl,  TC,  LaCrosse 

Lehman,  Lois,  Kdg.   Supv.  STC,  Platteville 

Lewis,  R.  F.,  First  Asst.  St.  Supt.  St.  Dept.  Pub.  Inst.,  Madison 

Liddle,  Clifford  S.,  Assoc.  Dean,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wis,  Madison 

Linderman,  Hajziel,  Supv.  STC,  Platteville 

Low,  Camilla  M.  Prof,  of  Ed,  XJ.  of  Wis,  Madison 

McDermott,  A.  J.,  Prin.  Ashland  Co.  Normal  Schl,.  Ashland 

McKeough,  Rev.  M.  J.,  Chm.  Dept.  of  Ed,  St.  Norbet  C.  West  DePere 

Moser,  Miriam,  lost,  Cen.  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Noble,  Ann,  Asst.  Prof.  Stout  Inst.,  Menomonie, 

Olson,  Gerald  J.,  Prin.,  Lincoln  Co.  Normal,  Merrill 

Pagenkopf,  Victor,  Elem.  Prin.,  STC,  Platteville 

Patton,  Adeline  C.  Supv.  Tchr,  SC,  River  Falls 

Pederson,  Rhea,  Cr.  SC,  LaCrosse 

Peterson,  Axel,  Coord.  Sec.  Ed.,  Wis.  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Phillips,  Burr  W.,  Prof,  of  His.  &  Ed.  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison 
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Pierce,  Burton  R.,  Jr.,  H.S.  Prin.,  Cen.  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Ramharter,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Supv.  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Reeve,  Olive  R.,  Cr.  Tchr,  SC,  Whitewater 

Richards,  Inez,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Milwaukee  Downer  C.  Milwaukee 

Ritter,  Phyllis  W.,  Dodge  Co.  Normal  Schl.  MayviUe 

Roach,  May  M.,  Asst.  Dir.  Rural  Ed.,  Wis.  SC,  Eau  Claire 

RoLfe,  J.  F.,  Dir.  Elementary  Ed.  STC,  LaCrosse 

Rosenquist,  Amanda,  Dir.  Home  EC.  Dept,  Milwaukee -Downer  C,  Milwaukee 

Rowe,  Mary  H,  Supv.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Sawatsky,  Evelyne,  Elem.  Supv.  Wis.  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Schockmel,  Marie,  Demon.  Tchr.,  Waushara  Co.  Normal  Sen,,  Wautoma 

Schultz,  G.  Lloyd,  State  Supv.  Music  Ed.,  Dept.  of  P.I.,  Madison 

Shoemaker,  Francis,  Asso.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wis,  Madison 

Simoa,  Phyllis,  Supv.  River  Falls  SC,  River  Falls 

Sister  M.  Francis  Assisi,  CSA,  Instr.,  Marian  College,  Fond  du  Lac 

Sister  Mary  Gerard,  O.S.F.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.  Alverno  Col.  Milwaukee 

Sister  Jacqueline,  Dir.  St.  Tchrs.,  Edwood  C.,  Madison 

Sister  M.  Muriel,  CSA,  Dean,  Marian  Col.  Fond  du  Lac 

Sister  M.  Lucile,  CSA,  Hd,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Marian  Col.  Fond  du  Lac 

Sister  Mary  Rosary,  OP,  Dtr.  St.  Tchr.,  Edgwood  College,  Madison 

Sister  M.  Paschaletta,  Prin,  Alverno  Col.,  Milwaukee 

Sister  M.  Theodore,  Reglstr*  Dominican  C.,  Racine 

Sister  M.  Theodoretta,  Dir.  EL  St.  Tchg.,  Mt.  Mary  C,  Milwaukee 

Sister  M.  Imeldis  OSF,  Head  Ed.  Dept.,  Cardinal  Stritch  C.,  Milwaukee 

Smith,  James  H.,  Dir.  Trng.,  STC,  Oshkosh 

Smith,  Ruth  S.,  Supv.,  Wis.  SC,  Superior 

Stouffe,  Robert,  Tchr,  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson 

Stone,  L.  Gordon,  Dir,  Div.  Prof.  Ed.,  STC,  River  Falls 

Sword,  Jeane,  Cr.  Tchr,  Whitewater  SC,  Whitewater 

Teerink,  Joanna,  Asst.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trg.  Wis.  SC,  Superior 

Thompson,  Marie,  Supv.  Tchr.  Trng.  School,  SC,  Whitewater 

Willing,  M.  H.,  Prof,  of  Ed,  U.  of  Wis,  Madison 

Winsor,  George  B.,  Geo.  Ed.,  Wis.  HS.,  Madison 

Woods,  R.  K.,  Act.  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  STC,  PlatteviUe 

WYOMING 

Gunderson,  Agnes  G,  Supv,  Univ.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Halstead,  Jessie  Mae,  Supv.  Univ.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Hollister,  George,  Hd,  Dept.  Elem.  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Olson,  Hazel  C.,  Asst.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Wyo,  Laramie 
Ready,  Frances,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Univ.  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Schunk,  Bernadene,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Wyo,  Laramie 
Walker,  Laurence  A.,  Supv.,  Univ.  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Williams,  John  D.,  Prin.  Univ.  Elem.  Schl,  Univ.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie 
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PREFACE 


The  1954  Yearbook  has  been  designed  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  on  basic  principles  stated  in  Chapter  Yin,  of  the 
1948  publication  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
entitled  SCHOOL   AND   COMMUNITY   LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION.  This  publication  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Standards  and  Surveys  Committee  devoted  Chapter 
vm  to  *  Facilitating  Desirable  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 
in  Teacher  Education".   The  content  of  this  chapter  stimulated  the 
editors  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  and  reporting  appro- 
priate facilities  for  desirable  laboratory  experiences  in  the  education 
of  teachers. 

The   contributors  to  the  1954  Yearbook  sincerely  hope  thai 
presidents,  deans,  directors,  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors, 
teachers  and  other  professional  and  lay  personnel  interested  in  im- 
provement in  teacher  education  laboratory  facilities  will  find  helpful 
suggestions  in  this  book.   The  underlying  objective  of  this  contribution 
to  the  professional  literature  is  to  encourage  better  facilities  for  edu- 
cating better  teachers  for  the  development  of  our  greatest  resource- 
boys  and  girls. 

This  Yearbook  seeks  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  present  a  we  11- organized  body  of  knowledge  ainl  appro- 
priate illustrations  which  describe  effective  facilities  for 
providing  laboratory  experiences  in  the  education  of 
teachers . 

2.  To  meet  a  specific  professional  need  in  sharing  specific  ex- 
amples of  good  facilities  in  varying  types  of  laboratory  ex- 
periences for  the  pre-service  education  of  teachers. 

3.  To  present  an  organized  report  of  laboratory  facilities  in 
teacher  education  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  (a)  the 
improvement  of  current  facilities  in  a  given  college,  or 
(b)  the  establishment  of  acceptable  facilities  in  those  col- 
leges or  universities  seeking  to  develop  laboratory  facilities 
for  observation,  demonstration,  and/or  student  teaching  in 
pre-service  teacher  education. 

4.  To  provide  useful  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  new 
laboratory  schools  and  in  developing  more  effective  facili- 
ties in  off-campus  cooperating  schools. 

5.  To  contribute  an  organized  report  of  facilities  for  providing 
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FOREWORD 

Margaret  Lindsey, 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


Direct  experience  as  a  way  of  learning  is  not  a  new  idea.    In 
practice  it  is  as  old  as  education  itself.   The  contribution  of  the  last 
century  to  this  idea  is  an  accumulation  of  a  body  of  substantial  theory 
supporting  the  value  of  direct  experience  and  providing  guidance  in  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  such  experience.  Application  of  this 
body  of  theoretical  principles  to  preservice  teacher  education  is  the 
basis  of  Standard  VI  Governing  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  in  1948. 
This  Standard  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  programs  of  teacher 
education— an  influence  that  has  two  major  parts:  first,  experimental 
innovations  in  programs  and,  second,  identification  of  problems 
encountered. 

The  evidence  is  clear  regarding  the  first  of  these  influences:1 

There  is  significant  increase  in  provision  for  professional 
laboratory  experiences  throughout  the  four  years  of  the 
college  program. 

A  greater  number  of  institutions  provide  opportunities  for 
prospective  teachers  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  total 
school  and  in  the  community. 

Students  are  spending  more  time  in  student  teaching. 

There  is  a  marked  increase  in  use  of  off- campus  schools 
and  other  community  agencies. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  extensive  pragmatic  test  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  theory  of  direct  experience  for  prospective  teachers 
that  certain  clearly  defined  problems  have  emerged.   Without  having 
experimented  with  innovations  that  increased  provision  for  students 
to  learn  through  direct  contact  with  school  and  community  situations, 
the  urgent  need  to  consider  problems  related  to  adequacy  and  quality 
of  such  provisions  might  not  have  been  so  readily  recognized. 


1.    From  a  report  of  an  analysis  of  data  from  Evaluation  Schedules 
prepared  by  member  institutions  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association,  February,  1954. 
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Among  the  problems  that  have  been  brought  into  focus  through 
programs  of  prof essional  laboratory  experiences  over  the  past  ten 
years  is  that  of  securing  and  effectively  using  all  types  of  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  yearbook  is  to  deal  with  this  problem.    Implicit  in 
the  selection  of  content  and  the  treatment  given  to  topics  considered 
by  the  committee  preparing  the  yearbook  are  some  convictions  which 
might  be  stated  as  follows: 

Both  human  and  physical  facilities  are  important  in  improving 
the  quality  of  professional  laboratory  experience. 

Physical  facilities  must  be  broadly  conceived  to  include  all  types 
of  formally  and  informally  organized  agencies,  including  the 
school  as  one  community  agency. 

Agreements  between  college  and  agencies  should  be  developed 
cooperatively,  be  clearly  understood  by  all  parties  involved,  and 
have  the  characteristics  of  formalized  contracts. 

The  task  of  guiding  students  as  they  learn  from  direct  experience 
is  one  which  demands  special  competence,  and  such  competence 
can  be  improved  through  specific  educative  experiences  provided 
persons  involved  in  the  guidance  function. 

The  committee,  furthermore,  has  made  explicit  the  practical 
considerations  necessary  in  selecting,  organizing,  guiding,  and  admin- 
istering the  use  of  all  types  of  facilities  in  programs  of  professional 
laboratory  experiences.   They  present  specific  suggestions  for  deal- 
ing with  the  many  and  varied  detailed  problems  which  must  be  met  if 
students  are  to  have  human  and  physical  facilities  which  promote  de- 
sirable learning  from  their  contacts  with  school  and  community  situa- 
tions.   It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  teacher  educators  give  concen- 
trated attention  to  this  problem.   At  a  time  when  professional  education 
of  teachers  is  under  serious  attack  by  many,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  less 
than  our  best  to  see  to  it  that  all  aspects  of  preservice  teacher  educa- 
tion are  of  the  highest  quality  possible.   Improving  the  physical  and 
human  facilities  in  programs  of  direct  experience  is  one  step  toward 
doing  the  best  that  we  now  know  in  preservice  teacher  education.    For 
those  who  are  interested  in  making  this  step,  the  present  yearbook  of- 
fers support  in  principle,  as  well  as  concrete  recommendations. 
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THE    IDENTIFICATION 

of 
GOOD    FACILITIES 

for 
PROFESSIONAL    LABORATORY   EXPERIENCES 

in 
TEACHER    EDUCATION 


Chapter  I 

THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  GOOD  FACILITIES 
FOR  PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

The  Editors 

Garold  D.  Holstine— Frank  L.  Steeves 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks 


WHAT  ARE  GOOD  FACILITIES? 

GOOD  This  Yearbook  is  concerned  with  describing  good 

FACILITIES  facilities  for  professional  laboratory  experiences 

in  teacher  education.   It  is  concerned  further 

with  the  processes  by  which  these  good  facilities  are  developed  and  by 
which  they  become  part  of  teacher  education. 

What,  then,  are  "good  facilities"  ?    This  is  a  fair  and  necessary 
question  to  ask  at  the  outset  of  a  symposium  of  this  type.   Unless  the 
question  were  answered,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  reading  a  work  prepared  by  a  number  of  different  editors 
and  authors.   Differences  in  style  and  methods  of  procedure  are  to  be 
expected  for  the  various  chapters  and  sections  of  chapters.   Yet, 
basically,  the  concern  of  each  contributor  was  the  same,  to  describe 
or  to  define  certain  "good  facilities"  for  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences in  teacher  education.   To  read  with  a  common  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  involved  in  describing  these  good  facilities  is  to 
minimize  the  chances  of  confusion  resulting  from  the  several  styles 
and  approaches  throughout  the  Yearbook. 

The  key  word,  of  course,  is  "facilities"  and  the  understanding 
of  the  term  accepted  in  this  Yearbook  is  a  standard  dictionary  defini- 
tion, varying  not  at  all  for  any  professional  purpose.   One  meaning 
for  facility,  according  to  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DIC- 
TIONARY is:    "A  thing  that  promotes  the  ease  of  any  action,  operation, 
transaction,  or  course  of  conduct;  advantage;  opportunity;— usually  pi.; 
as,  special  facilities  for  study."  ~~'' 

The  content  of  this  Yearbook,  then,  is  concerned  with  describing 
those  things  that  promote  the  ease  of  actions,  operations,  transac- 
tions, or  courses  of  conduct,  pertaining  to  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences in  teacher  education.   As  a  corollary  problem  the  Yearbook 
is  concerned  also  with  the  development  of  these  "facilities"  or  things 
that  promote  the  ease  of  problem-solving  in  this  area  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. 
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Now,  anything  which  results  in  the  worthwhile  goal  of  making 
things  easier  for  the  ieacher-educator  might  possibly  be  considered 
"good".    However,  in  teacher-education  at  least,  some  facilities  seem 
to  make  things  easier  than  others.    Hence,  "good*  becomes  a  relative 
term  meaning  better  than  some  things  we  have  known,  maybe  not  the 
best,  but  certainly  not  the  worst    "Good"  facilities,  as  described  in 
this  Yearbook,  are  facilities  which,  in  the  opinions  of  those  writers 
and  contributors  immediately  concerned,  have  promoted  the  ease  and 
welfare  of  their  programs  better  than  alternatives  which  they  have 
seen  or  undertaken.   This  viewpoint  toward  the  phrase  "good  facilities" 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  standards  for  professional  laboratory 
experiences  in  teacher  education.    It  does,  however,  recognize  the 
fact  that  institutional  differences  make  a  present  absolute  standard  for 
"goodness"  unrealistic.   What  is  good  for  the  program  in  one  institu- 
tion may  not  necessarily  be  good  for  the  program  in  another.   For 
example,  (Chapters  7  and  8  in  Part  IV)  of  the  present  Yearbook  are 
concerned  with  the  various  types  of  contracts  under  which  student 
teaching  and  other  professional  laboratory  experiences  are  carried 
on  in  schools  and  other  community  agencies.   Possibly  all  programs 
of  student  teaching  carried  on  in  off-campus  schools  would  be  easier 
to  administer  and  work  in  under  some  type  of  written  contract  or 
agreement.   Yet  relatively  few  teacher-education  institutions  operate 
their  student-teaching  programs  with  such  a  document.  Those  that 
have  arranged  formal  agreements  with  cooperating  schools  have 
adopted  a  variety  of  forms  and  a  variety  of  clauses  and  items  for  in- 
clusion in  the  agreements.    What,  specifically,  is  entered  into  in  any 
such  agreement  and  how,  specifically,  it  will  be  stated,  is  necessarily, 
a  function  of  the  institutions  involved.    Consequently,  the  description 
of  a  good  contract  for  the  conduct  of  student  teaching  can  be  no  more 
than  the  description  of  such  a  contract  in  use  in  a  successful  situation. 
Some  modification  would  almost  certainly  be  necessary  for  application 
to  another  situation. 

CONTRACTS  AND     To  describe  a  contract  or  an  agreement  as  a 
AGREEMENTS  "facility*  may  itself  be  puzzling  at  first  glance. 

However,  the  reader  need  only  recall  that  the 

Yearbook  is  concerned  with  anything  that  promotes  the  ease  of  "ac- 
tions, operations,  transactions,  or  courses  of  conduct"  pertaining 
to  professional  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  education.   Too 
often,  facilities  are  conceived  popularly  only  in  the  purely  physical 
sense.    Thus,  a  tape  recorder  would  be  recognized  instantly  as  a  fa- 
cility whereas  an  attitude  would  not  be  so  recognized.    Yet,  in  fact,  an 
attitude  may  do  more  to  promote  the  ease  of  an  operation  or  trans- 
action than  any  store  of  physical  resources.   This  Yearbook  is  con- 
cerned with  more  than  physical  facilities  for  student  teaching  and 
other  professional  laboratory  experiences.    It  is  concerned,  of  course, 
with  certain  physical  facilities  but  also  is  concerned  very  necessarily 
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with  facilities  involving  human  resources  and  relationships. 

Following  the  definitions  for  certain  additional  terms  used  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Yearbook,  further  consideration  is  given  to  its 
specific  content, 

BASIC  In  addition  to  the  major  phrase,  "good  facilities" 

DEFINITIONS  a  definition  of  which  has  been  attempted,  several 

more  concise  professional  terms  and  phrases 
appear  throughout  the  Yearbook. 

These  words  and  phrases  include  such  items  as  Student  Teach- 
ing, Supervisor,  Cooperating  Teacher,  Interne  Teaching,  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences,  and  the  like.    These  terms  have  come  to 
have  recognized  and  generally  accepted  meanings  to  workers  in  teach- 
er education,  chiefly  because  of  repeated  standard  usage  in  publica- 
tions of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching  and  of  The  Association 
of  American  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

Hence,  the  present  editors  take  no  credit  for  evolving  the  defi- 
nitions accepted  in  this  volume.    These  are  definitions  which  have  ap- 
peared and  reappeared  in  the  publications  of  the  above-named  associ- 
ations.  The  definitions  as  they  appear  here  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  evolved  in  prior  yearbooks. 

SIGNIFICANT  1.  Professional  laboratory  experiences  in- 

TERMS  elude  all  those  contacts  with  children, 

youth,  and  adults  (through  observation, 

participation,  and  teaching)  which  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  individuals  and  their  guidance  in  the 
teaching-learning  process. 

2.  Student  Teaching  is  defined  as  the  period  of  guided  or  super- 
vised  teaching  when  the  student  assumes  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  the  work  with  a  given  group  of  learners  over  a 
period  of  lessons  or  learning  experiences. 

3.  On-campus  student  teaching  is  student  teaching  done  in  a 
campus  laboratory  school  or  in  any  other  school  administered 
and/or  staffed  by  the  college  or  university  and  over  which  the 
college  or  university  exercises  major  legal  authority. 

4.  Off-campus  student  teaching  is  that  which  is  conducted  in  the 
program  of  any  school  not  defined  as  a  campus  school. 

5.  All-day  student  teaching  is  that  in  which  the  student  teacher 
is  assigned  for  the  entire  school  day  for  a  stipulated  period 
of  weeks.   Usually,  such  assignment  includes  co-curricular 
activities  in  the  school  and  cessation  of  all  college  classes 
and  activities  during  the  period  of  student  teaching. 
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6.  Block  plans  of  student  teaching  are  those  in  which  the  stu- 
dent teacher  is  assigned  for  two  or  more  periods  per  day  to 
student  teaching  for  a  given  number  of  weeks,  in  addition  to 
a  professional  course  or  courses. 

^*  *nterne  teaching  is  teaching  which  meets  the  following  pat- 
tern of  criteria: 

a.  Teaching  a  major  portion  of  the  day,  usually  for  a  full 
year, 

b.  Participating  persons  are  college  graduates. 

c.  Such  individuals  are  paid  by  the  school  districts, 
though  on  a  lesser  basis  than  regular  teachers. 

d.  Interne  teachers  are  supervised  by  college  or  univer- 
sity personnel. 

8.  The  supervising  teacher  or  supervisor  is  a  regular  teacher 
in  the  on- campus  laboratory  school  in  whose  class  or 
classes  the  student  teacher  is  given  responsibility.    He  or 
she  ordinarily  has  full  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
student  teacher,  such  as  examining  unit  and  daily  plans, 
holding  individual  and  group  conferences  with  student  teach- 
ers, and  evaluating  progress  and  marking. 

9.  The  cooperating  teacher  is  an  off -campus  teacher  into 
whose  classes  or  activities  are  placed  college  students  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit  in  student  teaching.    The 
function  is  much  like  that  of  the  laboratory  school  super- 
vising teacher.    However,  unlike  the  laboratory  school 
supervising  teacher  who  enjoys  full  responsibility,  the  co- 
operating teacher  shares  responsibility  with  a  supervisor 
from  the  campus. 

10.  The  college  supervisor  is  a  staff  member  of  the  college  who 
regularly  visits  or  observes  student  teachers  usually,  but 
not  necessarily  in  a  specific  field  or  in  certain  subjects  and 
grade  levels.    He  or  she  is  ordinarily  responsible  for  a 
limited  number  of  courses  on- campus,  particularly  methods 
courses,  and  devotes  the  major  portion  of  his  or  her  time  to 
off-campus  visitation  and  conferences  with  his  or  her  stu- 
dent teachers  and  off -campus  cooperating  teachers, 

11.  The  observer  is  differentiated  from  the  student  teacher  in 
that  the  observer  does  not  participate  in  the  classroom 
teaching  or  activities  to  which  he  is  assigned.    His  function 
is  one  of  study  and  report,  an  intellectually  active  but 
physically  passive  function. 
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Specific  Content  of  the  Yearbook. 

As  previously  noted,  the  Yearbook  is  based  upon  a  very  broad 
interpretation  of  what  constitute  good  facilities  for  professional  ex- 
periences in  teacher  education.    Facilities  are  more  than  the  purely 
physical  equipment  with  which  our  work  is  done,  more  than  the  rooms 
in  which  we  move,  more  than  the  resources  of  our  files  and  shelves. 
Facilities  include  ourselves,  our  attitudes  and  relationships  with 
others,  and  their  attitudes  and  relationships  toward  themselves  and 
toward  each  other.    Facilities  include  the  regulations  and  agreements 
under  which  we  work;  the  compensation  we  receive;  the  procedures 
which  have  been  worked  out  for  the  solution  to  our  problems.    Conse- 
quently, following  Part  One  and  the  introductory  chapter,  is  Part  Two, 
a  most  important  section  dealing  with  facilities  pertaining  to  good 
working  relationships.   It  is  subdivided  into  chapters  concerned  with 
working  relationships  between  campus  schools  and  other  campus  de- 
partments with  off-campus  cooperating  schools,  and  with  none-school 
agencies. 

Part  Three  is  concerned  with  facilities  pertaining  to  good  legis- 
lation, State  programs  and  legislation  and  City  programs  and  legisla- 
tion. 

Contractual  relationships  and  agreements  constitute  the  facility 
which  is  the  subject  of  Part  Four. 

Part  Five,  subdivided  into  six  chapters  is  concerned  with  facili- 
ties pertaining  directly  to  the  better  supervision  of  student  teachers. 
It  deals  particularly  with  the  problems  of  laboratory  school  super- 
visors and  off-campus  cooperating  teachers.    It  includes  a  considera- 
tion of  new  physical  facilities,  the  problems  and  costs  of  travel,  and 
other  facilities  which  have  to  do  directly  with  problems  of  supervision. 

And  Part  Six  considers  those  facilities  which  pertain  to  the  im- 
provement of  professional  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

Obviously,  examination  of  the  Yearbook  shows  that  much  is 
omitted  which  might  validly  have  been  included  under  such  a  broad 
conception.    This  is  true.    Everything  of  pertinency  and  value  simply 
could  not  be  included  within  the  limits  imposed  by  Yearbook  prepara- 
tion*  The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  to  do  no  more  than  to  defend 
and  explain  that  which  has  been  included.    There  is  no  possibility  to 
do  more  than  regret  that  our  resources  would  not  permit  the  inclusion 
of  additional  data. 
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PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

FUNCTION  OF  The  editors  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 

LABORATORY  reader  to  Chapter  Vffl  of  the  1948  report  on 

EXPERIENCES  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  LABORATORY  EX- 

PERIENCES IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION1  for  the 

framework  of  the  discussion  in  the  1954  Yearbook.   Standard  Vf  of  the 
Intervisitation  Program  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  Chapter  VIH  of  the  preceding  ref- 
erence stimulated  the  editors  to  explore  the  area  of  the  functions  and 
corresponding  facilities  more  extensively  than  here-to-fore  presented 
professionally. 

A  tentative  report  released  by  a  committee  in  presenting  Stand- 
ard VI  includes  the  following  statements; 


MEANING  AND  FUNCTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES     a 

The  significance  of  direct  experience  in  the  learning  process 
requires  that  the  teacher  education  curriculum  include  a  series 
of  laboratory  experiences  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  student  to  participate  in  and  study  the  major  activities  of 
today's  teacher.   To  build  the  resourcefulness  needed  by  today's 
teacher  in  meeting  varying  and  different  situations  requires 
first-hand  experience  to  develop  understanding  that  goes  beyond 
verbalization  and  fixed  skills  to  action  based  upon  thinking  and 
the  use  of  skills  flexibly  and  creatively.   There  is  need  for 
laboratory  experiences  which  provide: 

1.  an  opportunity  to  implement  basic  concepts  and  ideas  dis- 
cussed in  college  classes— both  to  study  the  pragmatic 
value  of  the  theory  and  to  check  with  the  student  his  under- 
standing of  the  theory  in  application: 

2.  a  field  of  activity  which,  through  raising  questions  and 
problems,  helps  the  student  to  see  his  needs  (both  personal 
and  professional)  and  to  outline  experiences  which  should 
be  included  in  his  further  study;  and 

1.  Flowers,  John  G.,  et.  al.,  School  and  Community  Laboratory  Ex- 
periences in  Teacher  Education,  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges,  1948,  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  286-315,  "Facilitating  Desirable 
Professional  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education." 

2.  Standard  VI— Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,  American  As- 
ciation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.     1952,  pp.  1-13. 
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3.  an  opportunity  to  study  with  the  student  his  ability  to  func- 
tion effectively  when  guiding  actual  teaching- learning 
situations. 

The  first  two  of  these  purposes  call  for  laboratory  experiences 
as  an  integral  part  of  education  courses  and  of  professionally 
treated  content  courses.   In  fact,  such  laboratory  experiences 
may  well  be  a  part  of  academic  courses  whose  content,  while 
directed  toward  the  student  as  individual  and  citizen,  is  used 
professionally  by  the  teacher  of  children  and  youth.    The  third 
purpose  suggests  a  period  of  intensive,  continuous  work  with  a 
given  group  of  learners  in  which  the  student  carries  major 
responsibility  for  the  learning  process.   Such  a  period  also  con- 
tributes to  the  first  two  purposes  and  may  well  be  provided 
through  a  separate  course,  known  as  student  teaching.   Although 
the  student  teaching  period  contributes  to  all  three  purposes,  it 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  more  diversified  laboratory  experi- 
ences extending  throughout  the  period  of  college  study.   Such 
experiences  are  needed  as  integral  parts  of  course  work  to  give 
functional  meaning  to  ideas  discussed  and  concepts  developed. 
Nor  can  laboratory  activities  developed  in  connection  with  col- 
lege classes  replace  the  more  intensive  work  with  a  given  pupil 
group.   Both  are  needed  in  the  program  of  professional  educa- 
tion of  teachers.    "Professional  laboratory  experiences"  is  the 
more  Inclusive  term  of  which  student  teaching  is  a  part. 

Professional  laboratory  experiences  include  all  those  con- 
tacts with  children,  youth,  and  adults  which  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  individuals  and  their 
guidance  in  the  teaching-learning  process. 

Student  teaching  is  the  period  of  guided  teaching  when  the 
student  takes  increasing  responsibility  for  the  work  with  a 
given  group  of  learners  over  a  period  of  consecutive  weeks. 

Facilities  Needed  to  Implement  the  Program  of  Laboratory  Ex- 
periences.   Facilities  must  always  be  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  goals  to  be  achieved.    They  are  essentially  "service  tools" 
with  their  worth  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  can  be 
judged  only  in  terms  of  that  which  they  are  to  serve.    Obviously 
there  are  no  set  or  exact  facilities  that  would  be  equally  de- 
sirable for  all  professional  schools  for  teachers.    The  number 
of  college  students  to  be  served,  the  specific  curriculum  de- 
sign, the  nature  and  availability  of  educational  resources  in  the 
given  community,  are  all  factors  that  condition  decisions  re- 
garding the  scope  and  nature  of  needed  laboratory  facilities. 
There  is  need  for  laboratory  facilities  sufficiently  extensive  to 
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provide  for  each  student  contact  with  ^normal"  situations;  varied 
enough  to  provide  contacts  with  different  pupil  groups,  curricu- 
lum and  administrative  organizations;  and  located  for  student 
convenience  and  staff  accessibility.    Needsln  this  area  can  best 
be  served  when: 

1.  One  or  more  college-controlled  schools  are  available  for 
use  in  connection  with  laboratory  experiences  related  to  a 
school  and  its  community.    Control  refers  to  such  rela- 
tions with  the  college  as  to  permit  a  reasonable  influence 
by  the  college  over  policies  relating  to  selection  of  staff 
and  to  procedures  in  curriculum  development.    In  general, 
this  school  (or  schools)  should  be  a  "representative* 
school  in  the  sense  of  having  a  non-selected  group  of  chil- 
dren or  youth  and  having  a  definite  community  setting; 
having  a  staff  of  able  teachers  qualified  to  guide  laboratory 
experiences;  having  a  program  that  is  dynamic  and  for- 
ward looking;  being  one  in  which  the  staff,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  community  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  making 
the  school  a  situation  serving  the  dual  function  of  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  program  for  children  and  of  provid- 
ing desirable  experiences  for  prospective  teachers.    In 
some  cases  this  will  mean  a  college-owned  campus  labor- 
atory school,  in  others  an  off -campus  school  or  schools 
developed  cooperatively  by  the  college  and  the  local  school 
system,  in  still  others  a  combination  of  campus  and  off- 
campus  facilities. 

2.  A  range  of  other  school  situations  is  available.   No  one 
school  can  provide  the  needed  range  of  experiences  with 
children  of  varied  socio-economic  backgrounds,  with  dif- 
ferent major  educational  philosophies,  with  varied  types 
of  instructional  materials,  with  different  patterns  of  ad- 
ministrative organization.    No  one  school  can  provide  the 
suggested  range  of  laboratory  experiences  for  a  large 
student  body.    Schools  or  particular  situations  within  a 
school  should  be  selected  for  the  differentiating  philosophy, 
curriculum  design,  administrative  organization,  and  com- 
munity setting  presented.    Like  the  college-controlled 
situations  named  in  (1),  these  schools  must  be  staffed  by 
teachers  qualified  to  help  students  study  the  particular 
point  of  view  or  organization,  to  see  what  is  involved  in 
its  implementation,  and  to  analyze  critically  its  effects 
upon  children,  teachers,  and  the  community. 

3.  Non-school  educational  agencies  are  available  for  use  co- 
operatively by  the  college*   Understanding  children  and 
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youth  means  seeing  them  in  a  variety  of  situations,  recog- 
nizing the  place  of  the  school  in  the  community,  and  under- 
standing its  role  in  relation  to  other  educational  agencies. 
Only  through  direct  contact  with  a  range  of  community 
agencies  and  situations  can  such  understanding  be  de- 
veloped.  Initiative  in  the  supervision  of  the  student's  work 
in  these  agencies  must  be  taken  by  the  college  representa- 
tives.  The  staffs  of  the  agencies  can  make  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  student's  thinking  but  would  not  be  expected 
to  have  the  same  qualifications  for  the  guidance  of  labora- 
tory experiences  as  the  teachers  named  in  items  1  and  2 
above. 

4.  The  extent  of  the  foregoing  facilities  is  such  that  (a)  each 
student  has  contact  with  varied  types  of  school  and  com- 
munity situations,  (b)  the  student  can  continue  in  a  situa- 
tion for  the  period  of  time  that  the  experience  has  learn- 
ing value  for  him,  and  (c)  his  experiences  in  the  situation 
are  consistent  with  those  inherent  in  the  given  setting. 
This  means  that  facilities  will  be  such  that  the  student's 
experience  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  given  situation  (number  of  children,  nature  and  extent 
of  instructional  materials,  and  the  like)  rather  than  being 
changed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  given  number  of  stu- 
dents.  For  example,  class  groups  will  not  be  divided  to 
accommodate  a  given  or  growing  number  of  college  stu- 
dents.  Nor  will  the  length  of  laboratory  contacts  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  number  of  students  to  be  provided  for. 
Rather,  with  increased  college  enrollments  steps  will  be 
taken  to  extend  laboratory  facilities. 

5.  Each  laboratory  teacher  qualifies  as  a  child  specialist,  a 
master  teacher  of  children,  and  a  master  teacher  in  guid- 
ing another  into  the  art  of  teaching  through  studying  and 
participating  in  teaching- learning  situations.    It  is  not 
enough  that  the  laboratory  teacher  who  is  responsible  for 
guiding  the  experiences  of  the  college  student  be  a  master 
teacher  in  working  with  children.    He  must  be  equally 
competent  in  his  understanding  of  the  college  student  and 
in  his  ability  to  guide  that  student  in  working  with  children. 
His  is  a  dual  role  of  working  directly  with  children  and 
with  the  college  student;  of  working  in  the  best  interests 

of  children  through  guiding  the  activities  of  the  college 
student. 

6.  The  relative  contribution  of  college  instructors  and  labora- 
tory teachers  is  recognized  as  differing  in  kind  rather  than 
in  quality  or  degree.    The  close  coordination  of  the  college 
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program  and  laboratory  activities  indicates  that  responsi- 
bility for  developing  the  curriculum  of  college-controlled 
laboratory  schools  should  be  shared  by  the  entire  college 
faculty;  that  provision  for  planning  the  unique  function  of 
laboratory  experiences  in  the  college  program  should  be 
made  jointly  by  college  and  laboratory  teachers.   The 
laboratory  teacher  who  carries  major  responsibilities  for 
guiding  the  college  student  should  be  a  regular  member  of 
the  college  faculty.    No  status  barriers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  among  staff  members  because  of  differ- 
ences in  remuneration,  rank,  faculty  privilege. 

7.  The  instructional  load  of  all  staff  members  (laboratory 
teachers  and  teachers  of  college  classes)  should  be  ad- 
justed to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  activities  with  stu- 
dents in  laboratory  situations.   Not  only  should  the  load  of 
each  staff  member  be  adjusted  to  make  it  possible  to  in- 
clude professional  laboratory  activities,  but  those  activi- 
ties should  be  considered  a  regular  part  of  the  teaching 
load.   To  limit  the  recognized  teaching  load  to  classes 
met  or  clock  hours  of  class  instruction  does  not  provide 
for  the  basic  point  of  view  of  this  report. 

The  foregoing  standards  cluster  around  six  major  concepts. 
That  they  are  parts  of  an  integral  whole  is  suggested  by  the  evi- 
dent reference  to  like  items  under  the  several  headings.   This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  art  of  teaching  is  a  mosaic  made  up  of 
many  parts.   Each  part  has  a  definite  role  to  play  and  each  part 
is  judged  in  terms  of  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  whole  or 
over-all  design.   So  with  the  various  aspects  of  laboratory  ex- 
periences and  with  laboratory  experiences  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  program  of  teacher  education.   Each  has  a  part  to  play 
and  that  part  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  total  design  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  teachers  college. 

The  1948  Report3  includes  a  significant  statement  of  conclusions 
and  needed  experimentation  in  the  area  problems  in  providing  labora- 
tory facilities.   This  statement  is  quoted  because  it  contains  sugges- 
tions which  are  still  pertinent  for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  facili- 
ties in  teacher  education: 

Conclusions  and  Needed  Experimentation 

Experimental  study  of  any  one  of  the  several  aspects  of  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences  involves  some  consideration  of 
facilities  needed  to  implement  the  desired  practices.  At  times 


3.  Flowers,  John  G.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  313-315. 
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the  problem  is  one  of  making  maximum  functional  use  of  the 
facilities  available.  At  other  times  facilities,  both  human  and 
material,  must  be  reviewed  with  a  view  to  making  definite 
change.   Whichever  problem  is  focal,  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  such  concepts  as  those  that  follow: 

1.  That  facilities  must  always  be  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  goals  to  be  achieved.    Facilities  are  essentially 
"service  tools"  and  their  worth  and  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put  can  be  judged  only  in  terms  of  the  purposes  which 
they  are  to  serve. 

2.  That  the  relative  contribution  of  so-called  college  instruc- 
tors and  laboratory  teachers  should  be  characterized  by  a 
difference  in  kind  rather  than  in  quality  or  degree.    The 
development  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  for  which  all  members  of  the  staff 
of  a  teachers  college  have  some  responsibility.   The  par- 
ticular contribution  of  the  laboratory  teacher  is  that  of  a 
child  specialist  and  master  teacher  whose  competence  in 
this  area  is  applied  to  a  range  of  instructional  situations 
and  fields.   The  particular  contribution  of  the  college  in- 
structor is  depth  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  one  or 
more  content  areas  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  significance 
for  the  teacher  as  citizen  and  guide  of  children,  youth,  and 
adults.   No  status  barriers  should  be  permitted  to  grow  up 
among  staff  members  because  of  differences  in  remunera- 
tion, rank,  faculty  privilege,  or  particular  areas  of  in- 
struction. 

3.  That  the  instructional  load  of  all  staff  members  should  be 
planned  to  include  activities  with  students  in  laboratory 
situations.   Not  only  should  the  load  of  each  staff  member 
be  adjusted  to  make  it  possible  to  include  professional 
laboratory  activities,  but  those  activities  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  part  of  the  instructor's  teaching  load. 
To  limit  the  recognized  teaching  load  to  classes  met  or 
clock  hours  of  class  instruction  does  not  provide  for  the 
basic  point  of  view  of  this  report. 

4.  That  direct  contact  with  the  range  of  activities  of  today's 
teacher  requires  the  use  of  non-school  as  well  as  school 
facilities.   Educational  findings  pointing  to  the  influence  of 
the  child's  home  and  community  backgrounds  upon  his 
school  needs  and  reactions,  to  the  part  the  school  must 
play  in  the  community  if  basic  social  change  is  to  take 
place,  to  the  part  the  teacher  can  take  as  a  community 
citizen,  all  indicate  the  need  for  direct  contact  with  a 
range  of  community  agencies  and  situations. 
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5.  That  the  needed  depth  of  understanding  of  learners  and  of 
work  of  the  school  in  our  society  requires  contact  with  a 
wide  range  of  school  situations.    No  one  school  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  range  of  experiences  with  children  of 
varied  socio-economic  backgrounds,  with  different  major 
educational  philosophies,  with  basic  patterns  of  adminis- 
trative organization.    No  one  school  can  provide  all  of  the 
laboratory  experiences  for  the  entire  student  body.    The 
needed  facilities  will  vary  among  institutions.    In  some 
cases  needed  professional  laboratory  experiences  can 
only  be  met  through  the  use  of  the  campus  school  and  its 
community  and  off-campus  schools  and  community  agen- 
cies.   In  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  campus  school, 
all  facilities  will  need  to  be  developed  in  the  local  school 
system.    In  either  of  these  cases  some  colleges  will  find 
that  their  needs  are  best  met  by  developing  laboratory 
centers— selected  schools  in  the  local  community  that  can 
be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  college  and  the  local 
school  system.    In  still  other  cases,  the  college  may  ex- 
tend the  range  and  number  of  its  so-called  campus  schools, 
to  include  schools  of  different  types  that  are  college- 
controlled. 

6,  That  the  nature  and  extent  of  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences provided  in  the  pre-service  teacher  education 
program  can  be  substantially  improved  without  additional 
financing.    The  acceptance  of  a  changing  philosophy  and  the 
increasing  broader  role  of  the  teacher  in  society  by  the 
teachers  college  staff  will  do  much  toward  making  more 
effective  the  total  program.    The  extension  of  laboratory 
facilities  in  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the  extension  of 
responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  professional 
laboratory  experiences  and  the  recognition  of  the  part  col- 
lege teachers  may  play,  are  possible  in  many  situations 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  program.    In 
many  situations  important  aspects  of  present  facilities  are 
now  utilized,  such  as  the  experiences  afforded  by  faculty 
meetings,  the  school  library,  curriculum  committees,  the 
work  of  the  school  nurse,  parent  contacts.    Utilization  of 
other  resources  in  addition  to  school  facilities— club 
groups,  Scouts,  museum  centers,  playground,  camps,  little 
theater  groups  can  be  accomplished  in  many  communities 
without  additional  allocation  of  funds  for  this  purpose.    The 
chief  readjustment  in  using  such  facilities  as  these  may  be 
one  of  faculty  time  and  the  use  of  direct  experiences  in  the 
place  of  a  program  made  up  largely  of  reading,  discussion, 
and  varied  paper  and  pencil  activities.    In  many  situations 
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the  public  schools  afford  valuable  laboratory  experiences. 
Cooperative  development  of  such  centers  may  entail  addi- 
tional expenditures,  but  this  can  be  done  without  undue 
proportional  expense  in  the  budget. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  committee  and  of  others  en- 
gaged in  attempts  to  improve  the  program  for  intending 
teachers  is  that  of  providing  an  enriched  and  broadened 
program  consistent  with  the  function  of  teachers  and  the 
teaching  profession  at  large  in  a  democratic  society. 
Much  can  be  done  toward  achieving  this  goal  by  a  careful 
study  and  rethinking  of  (1)  the  uses  of  present  laboratory 
facilities  and  (2)  the  extension  of  facilities  to  include  po- 
tentially valuable  resources  in  the  community. 

Whatever  the  plan  for  developing  needed  human  and  physical  fa- 
cilities the  focal  point  governing  decisions  made  must  be  the 
goals  sought   Each  plan  or  proposal  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  its  contribution  to  those  goals. 


PART      TWO 


FACILITIES    PERTAINING 
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DEVELOPING  GOOD  WORKING  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN 

CAMPUS  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER 

CAMPUS  DEPARTMENTS 

Dwight  K.  Curtis 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  functions  for  which  campus  laboratory  schools  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  cannot  be  realized  unless  good  working  relation- 
ships exist  between  personnel  in  the  campus  laboratory  school  and 
personnel  in  other  departments.   College  or  university  organization, 
status  relationships  within  the  institution,  or  lack  of  clearly  defined 
purposes  may  be  such  that  continuing  cooperative  activities  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  develop  and  maintain.    This  section  briefly  re- 
views procedures  that  might  be  helpful  in  your  institution. 

GOOD  Before  suggesting  principles  that  might  be  applied 

WORKING  or  be  used  to  create  improved  working  relationships 

RELATION-          between  the  laboratory  school  and  other  college 
SHIPS  departments  we  should  attempt  to  determine  why 

good  working  relationships  do  not  exist,  if  they  do 
not.   Our  intention  in  this  chapter  and  other  chapters  is  not  to  leave 
the  impression  that  poor  working  relationships  exist  only  between  the 
laboratory  school  and  other  departments.   It  is  most  likely  that  work- 
ing relationships  are  as  well  developed  and  usual  between  the  labora- 
tory school  and  other  departments  as  between  any  two  other  groups 
or  departments,  for  example,  science  and  social  science,  home  eco- 
nomics and  art.   The  focus  is  placed  upon  relationships  between  the 
laboratory  school  and  other  college  departments  in  this  Yearbook 
because  the  emphasis  upon  increased  and  improved  laboratory  experi- 
ences requires  close  cooperation  by  both  groups. 

This  section  will  consider  two  aspects  of  the  problem,  first, 
underlying  factors  which  may  necessitate  attention  to  the  development 
of  good  working  relationships,  and  second,  principles  and  procedures 
which  might  contribute  to  improved  working  relationships. 
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UNDERLYING  FACTORS  WHICH  REQUIRE  THAT  ATTENTION  BE 
GIVEN  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOOD 
WORKING  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Basic  differences  of  opinion  regarding  aspects  of  teacher  education 
programs  that  contribute  most  directly  to  the  professional  growth  of 
students. 

OPINIONS  In  almost  any  teacher  education  institution  there 

CLASSIFIED          exists  considerable  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
what  really  makes  a  teacher.   Generally  the  differ- 
ences are  genuine  and  sincere,  but  at  the  same  time  they  create  wide 
gaps  between  the  thinking  of  fairly  well  defined  groups.   These  differ- 
ing opinions  are  represented  roughly  by  three  groups: 

a.  Those  who  hold  that  thorough  academic  background  contri- 
butes most  directly  to  the  professional  growth  of  students 

b.  Those  who  hold  that  extensive  and  intensive  background  in 
education  courses  which  cover  child  growth,  child  learning, 
methods  in  directing  teacher- learning  processes,  school  and 
society,  philosophy  of  education,  measurement  of  learning, 
etc;  contributes  most  directly  to  the  professional  growth  of 
'students 

c.  Those  who  hold  that  continuous  experiences  in  school  and 
community  activities  of  teachers  during  the  teacher  prepara- 
tion program  contributes  most  directly  to  the  professional 
growth  of  students. 

Each  group  accepts  the  contribution  of  the  other;  the  difference 
is  a  matter  of  emphasis.   The  third  group,  for  example,  feels  that  the 
focus  of  the  student  should  be  placed  upon  the  responsibilities  that  he 
will  assume  as  a  teacher.   Further,  they  believe  that  the  best  way  for 
the  student  to  maintain  focus  and  growth  in  competency  to  meet  such 
responsibilities  is  through  continuous,  direct  contact  with  teacher 
activities. 

NECESSARY         They  recognize  the  need  for  thorough  background  of 
BACK-  understanding  acquired  through  general  education 

GROUNDS  programs,  in  academic  fields,  and  in  professional 

education  courses.  Also,  they  believe  that  such 
background  is  meaningful  and  usable  in  terms  of  teacher  activities  to 
the  degree  to  which  that  learning  has  been  related  to  actual  experi- 
ences in  school  and  community  activities  of  teachers.   For  example, 
they  believe  that  the  historian  cannot  be  effective  as  a  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  a  public  high  school  until  he  understands  and  has  learned  how 
to  work  effectively  with  the  range  of  interests,  abilities,  habits,  atti- 
tudes and  skills  of  the  pupils;  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  he 
teaches,  the  conditions  under  which  a  faculty  works,  and  the  activities 
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essential  to  develop  good  working  relationships  with  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  in  his  classes.  Also,  the  student  may  have  extensive  under- 
standings of  teacher  responsibilities  gained  through  reading,  discus- 
sion and  audio-visual  media  but  find  himself  at  a  complete  loss  when 
responsible  for  guiding  the  learning  activities  of  pupils. 

The  graphical  representations  below  may  help  to  clarify  the 
point.    The  first  is  a  theoretical  projection  of  student  growth  in  teach- 
ing competencies  that  likely  exists  in  situations  in  which  students 
have  no  direct  contact  with  or  responsibility  for  school  and  community 
activities  of  teachers  preceding  or  following  student  teaching. 


o 
o 


Period  of  ) 

Student  Teaching  J 


Year 


The  second  is  a  theoretical  projection  of  student  growth  in  teach- 
ing competencies  that  likely  exists  in  situations  in  which  students  have 
direct  contact  with  and  increasing  responsibility  for  school  and  com- 
munity activities  of  teachers  during  the  four- year  teacher  education 
program. 


Period  of 
Student  Teaching 


Year 
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Frankly,  it  is  chiefly  those  working  with  students  in  student 
teaching  and  other  professional  laboratory  experiences  who  recognize 
the  value  of  students'  direct  experiences  in  contributing  to  growth  in 
teaching  competencies.   This  then  is  one  of  our  basic  problems  in 
teacher  education  institutions.   There  is  genuine,  sincere  disagree- 
ment among  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  teachers  concern- 
ing the  experiences  which  really  contribute  to  student  growth  in  teach- 
ing competencies.    This  is  true  regardless  of  type  of  college. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  insufficient  objective  evidence  to  give  much 
support  to  the  contentions  of  any  point  of  view. 

2.  Lack  of  clarification  concerning  the  responsibility  for  the  inclusion 
2?  Pre"  and  post- student  teaching  laboratory  experiences  in  the  teach- 
er  education  program. 

Laboratory  school  teachers  in  most  institutions  do  not  have  the 
students  in  classes  preceding  and  following  student  teaching.   The 
usual  approach  of  laboratory  school  people  is  to  try  to  get  the  teachers 
of  college  classes  to  include  professional  laboratory  experiences  as  a 
part  of  those  classes.   This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  exactly  re- 
versed from  the  situation  that  should  exist.   The  college  teachers  and 
students  in  specific  courses  should  be  seeking  out  the  types  of  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences  that  may  contribute  directly  to  student 
understanding  and  growth  in  teacher  competency  as  related  to  those 
courses.    For  example,  the  teacher  and  student  should  assess  the 
student's  background  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  to  that 
point,  project  experiences  which  might  contribute  to  his  growth  in  that 
class,  and  plan  for  him  a  series  of  supervised  laboratory  experiences 
accordingly. 

PROBLEMS  Misunderstanding,  suspicion,  and  self -protection  is 

OF  MISUNDER-  stimulated  whenever  personnel  from  any  department 
STANDING  in  a  college  or  university  goes  to  another  and  hints 

or  suggests  that  "work  in  our  department  should 
become  an  inherent  part  of  the  students'  work  in  your  department." 
Even  though  the  statement  is  less  blunt,  this  places  the  laboratory 
school  people  and  those  responsible  for  student  teaching  in  an  ex- 
tremely awkward  position.   The  profession  and  the  Association  needs 
to  study  this  problem  carefully. 

The  responsibility  is  reversed  if  student  teaching  is  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  school.   In  this  case  the  laboratory  school  teacher 
is  responsible  for  bringing  the  teachers  of  college  classes  and  stu- 
dents' advisors  into  direct  participation  in  the  student  teaching  pro- 
gram.   Especially  the  students5  advisors  need  to  participate  directly 
and  continuously  in  the  students'  work  in  the  laboratory  school.  Advi- 
sors must  understand  the  student  teaching  situation  in  the  laboratory 
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school  to  advise  adequately  preceding  student  teaching  and  must  have 
an  overall  picture  of  student  growth  during  his  teaching  experiences 
in  order  to  give  effective  counsel  following  student  teaching. 

MAJOR  Thus  both  groups  have  major  responsibilities.   Per- 

RESPONSI-  haps  teachers  of  college  courses  and  advisors  would 

BILITIES  be  more  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  professional 

laboratory  experiences  and  would  initiate  pre-  and 
post- student  teaching  laboratory  experiences  if  they  were  brought 
more  directly  into  the  student  teaching  program.   In  this  respect,  the 
laboratory  school  teachers  can  exert  all  of  the  initiative  they  wish 
without  fear  of  being  misunderstood.   And,  in  process  they  can  inform 
college  class  teachers  specifically  concerning  jtossibilities  and  values 
of  pre-  and  post- student  teaching  experiences. 

3.  Complex  responsibilities  in  multi-purpose  institutions 

The  third  major  problem  associated  with  the  relationship  exist- 
ing between  laboratory  schools  and  other  college  departments  is  the 
type  of  institutions  educating  teachers.    Most  are  multi-purpose  insti- 
tutions and  are  therefore  concerned  with  students  preparing  for  many 
different  professions  or  no  profession  at  all.    The  American  History 
teacher  is  teaching  American  History— not  for  future  elementary 
teachers,  secondary  teachers,  veteranarians,  dentists,  chiropodists— 
but  for  anybody  who  happens  to  be  taking  the  class.  The  prospective 
teacher  who  poses  the  question,  *In  a  high  school  class,  how  far  would 
one  go  in  reviewing  this  scandal  involving  high  government  officials? *, 
is  strictly  out  of  order.  The  student  would  also  be  out  of  order  to  sug- 
gest that  the  college  class  observe  an  American  History  class  in  the 
laboratory  school. 

In  large  multi-purpose  institutions  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
instructors  in  academic  fields  to  work  intensively  with  laboratory 
school  personnel  in  planning,  supervising  and  evaluating  laboratory 
experiences  in  teacher  activities.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however, 
that  they  know  what  experiences  are  available  and,  on  the  side,  suggest 
experiences  to  students,  encourage  students  to  seek  out  experiences, 
and  credit  students  with  initiative  in  seeking  direct  experiences  in  the 
fields  for  which  they  are  preparing.   The  teacher  of  college  classes 
in  academic  fields  has  a  most  difficult  job. 

RESPONSI-  The  crucial  point  would  appear  to  be  that  of  clarify- 

BILITY  FOR          ing  responsibility  for  inclusion  of  professional  labo- 
LABORATORY     ratory  experiences  other  than  student  teaching  in  the 
EXPERIENCES     teacher  education  program.   Certainly  this  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  placed  with  the  laboratory  school, 
although  too  long  the  finger  has  pointed  in  this  direction.   Rather,  it 
is  placed  squarely  with  college  personnel  teaching  courses  in  the 
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students'  professional  program.*   The  laboratory  school  is  prepared 
to  receive  and  honor  requests  for  laboratory  experiences  originating 
in  such  college  classes.    On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  teachers  of  college  classes  into  the  student  teaching  pro- 
gram in  the  laboratory  school  is  placed  just  as  squarely  with  the  labo- 
ratory school  teachers.   The  suggested  principles  and  procedures 
given  in  the  last  part  of  this  section  are  based  upon  the  above  place- 
ment of  responsibility.  Realistically,  however,  the  laboratory  school 
people  will  certainly  feel  the  burden  of  informing  other  college  per- 
sonnel concerning  the  value  of  pre-  and  post- student  teaching  labora- 
tory experiences  for  some  time  to  come. 


PRINCIPLES  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  GOOD  WORKING  RELATIONSHIPS 

A  program  may  be  developed  which  results  in  a  close  working 
relationship  without  attention  to  basic  principles.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  a  clear  definition  of  purposes  and  definite  statements  con- 
cerning the  principles  which  are  agreed  upon  to  be  followed  in  the 
development  would  serve  to  give  greater  assurance  of  success.  It  is 
with  this  idea  in  mind  that  the  principles  below  are  presented  and 
briefly  reviewed. 

1.  The  development  of  good  working  relationships  between  campus 
laboratory  school  personnel  and  personnel  of  other  college  depart- 
ments is"a  continuous  process. 

A  program  that  is  developed  by  intensive  drive  for  a  period  of 
time  and  then  left  to  fate  is  not  likely  to  survive.  It  is  only  by  a  con- 
tinuous developmental  process  and  attention  to  ways  by  which  plans 
can  be  put  into  operation,  evaluated  and  revised  that  cooperative 
activities  can  produce  desired  results.   The  developmental  process 
must  include  all  college  personnel  related  to  the  program  receiving 
cooperative  attention. 

In  case  there  is  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  campus  labora- 
tory school  and  other  departments,  a  committee  might  be  named  to 
study  ways  by  which  cooperative  activity  could  be  increased.   Follow- 
ing intensive  study,  recommendations  might  then  be  made  to  the  other 
departments  and  the  campus  laboratory  school.   Recommendations 
are  studied,  revised,  studied  and  finally  approved.   Plans  are  then 
made  to  place  the  approved  recommendations  into  operation  and  the 
program  is  underway.   But  this  is  only  the  beginning.   Continued  close 


*Here  is  included  all  of  program  other  than  general  education. 
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working  relationships,  planning,  evaluation,  and  revision  are  neces- 
sary if  the  activities  are  to  be  maintained  and  if  any  sense  of  direction 
is  to  be  retained. 

ADAPTATION       Another  procedure  seems  to  have  more  merit  than 
OF  COOPERA-     the  flurry  of  activity  in  which  all  personnel  are 
TION  PRINCI-       plunged  into  a  sudden  orgy  of  cooperation  and  change. 
PLE  This  adaptation  of  the  above  principle  involves  few 

personnel  at  the  beginning  and  is  characterized  by 
feeling  one's  way  along.    Suppose  the  laboratory  school  is  interested 
in  participation  by  students  preceding  student  teaching.   Some  campus 
laboratory  school  personnel  know  other  college  teachers  well  enough 
to  visit  with  them  informally  and  casually  at  first  concerning  types  of 
things  that  students  in  their  class  might  be  doing  to  get  ready  for  stu- 
dent teaching.   Perhaps  the  laboratory  school  teacher  is  planning  an 
excursion,  preparing  a  play,  or  supervising  individual  projects  in 
science.   In  such  cases,  there  might  be  one  or  two  students  helping. 
The  laboratory  school  teacher  makes  sure  that  the  participation  is  a 
stimulating,  challenging  and  successful  experience  for  the  students. 
Student  recognition  of  the  real  worth  of  the  experiences  probably  will 
do  more  to  sell  those  experiences  than  any  other  approach.    Other 
laboratory  school  teachers  and  college  personnel  operate  in  the  same 
manner  regardless  of  which  initiates  the  cooperative  enterprise.   The 
basic  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  starts  where  all  change 
really  takes  place,  that  is,  not  on  paper  but  in  specific  experiences 
provided  for  the  student  in  the  teacher  education  program.    However, 
even  in  this  approach,  unless  definite  attention  is  given  to  the  con- 
tinued development  and  coordination  of  these  cooperative  efforts,  co- 
operation may  continue  to  be  casual,  scattered  and  meagre. 

2.  The  development  of  plans  for  the  function  of  the  campus  laboratory 
school  in  the  teacher  education  program  is  a  responsibility  of  the  total 
college. 

This  is  intended  as  an  inherent  part  of  the  ongoing  college  plan- 
ning concerning  the  teacher  education  program  and  the  development  of 
facilities  to  implement  the  program.   For  example,  the  faculty  may 
decide  that  the  laboratory  school  is  to  be  used  only  for  observation, 
participation  and  experimentation.   A  continuing  committee  studies 
the  development  of  these  functions  and  periodically  makes  reports  to 
the  faculty  concerning  their  development  with  recommendations  for 
improvements.   The  personnel  of  the  committee  need  not  be  continuous 
but  there  must  be  continued  study  by  a  committee. 

Continuous  study  also  is  desirable  because  new  personnel  is 
coming  in  to  the  faculty  with  new  ideas  concerning  functions  and  pro- 
cedures.   Further,  no  group  can  anticipate  at  one  time  all  possible 
aspects  of  determined  functions  and  possible  procedures  that  may  be 
employed  in  developing  the  facilities. 
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3.  The  total  college  is  kept  informed  concerning  the  development  of 
facilities  and  the  use  of  the  facilities. 

An  informed  faculty  is  an  understanding  faculty.  Developments 
in  departments  or  between  departments  that  are  learned  by  the  grape- 
vine or  are  announced  as  a  situation  in  existance  to  the  surprise  of 
the  remainder  of  the  faculty  are  often  looked  upon  with  scepticism, 
suspicion,  antagonism,  and  destructively  critical  reactions.   This  is 
especially  true  in  colleges  in  which  the  faculty  has  been  accustomed 
to  participation  in  policy  forming  and  general  college  improvement 
programs. 

Procedures  used  in  keeping  faculty  informed  may  vary  widely 
in  nature.   The  following  are  illustrative: 

a.  Brief  progress  reports  before  the  entire  faculty  with  time  for 
extensive  questioning  and  review 

b.  Review  by  discussion  and  study  groups  on  the  campus,  both 
faculty  and  student 

c.  Brief,  mimeographed  progress  reports  to  the  total  faculty 

d.  Interdepartmental  discussions  concerning  specific  aspects  of 
the  program  (Most  effective  if  in  informal  setting  with  refresh 
ments  preceding  the  discussion.) 

e.  Open  house  during  which  the  members  of  other  departments 
may  see  the  program  of  pupils  and  college  students  in  the 
laboratory  school 

f .  General,  informal  exchange  of  ideas  and  inter-departmental 
visitation  (This  is  certainly  the  most  effective  means  of 
continuous  development  of  good  relationships.) 

g.  Open  house  by  departments  so  that  campus  laboratory  school 
personnel  and  personnel  of  other  departments  can  become 
familiar  with  and  understanding  of  the  part  which  each  depart- 
ment plays  in  the  education  of  the  teachers. 

4-  The  teachers  of  college  classes  are  given  opportunity  to  participate 
in  as  many  aspects  of  the  laboratory  school  program  as  possible  and 
vice  versa. 

The  teacher  of  college  classes  in  the  teacher  education  program 
needs  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  age  groups  which  the  students  of  his 
classes  will  be  teaching.   As  a  resource  person  in  elementary  and 
secondary  classes;  as  a  visitor  in  the  laboratory  school  classrooms, 
extra- class  activities,  pupil-parent-teacher  activities,  and  special 
programs;  as  a  participant  in  school  projects  to  which  he  can  make  a 
contribution,  and  in  supervising  student  teachers  and  participating 
students  the  college  teacher  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  pupils 
and  their  program.   Other  types  of  activities  which  enable  the  college 
teacher  to  participate  with  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  include 
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attendance  at  faculty  meetings,  P.T.A.  meetings,  organized  youth 
activities  of  the  city,  parent  homeroom  meetings,  and  Education  Week 
activities. 

There  are  also  activities  which  enable  the  college  teacher  to 
keep  in  close  contact  with  the  laboratory  school  curriculum,  personnel, 
policies,  philosophy  and  instructional  procedures.   These  would  include 
participation  on  committees,  assistance  in  preparation  of  courses  of 
study  and  other  curriculum  materials,  teaching  part  time  in  the  labo- 
ratory school,  assistance  as  part-time  teacher  in  the  laboratory 
school,  director  of  or  assistant  in  extra  class  activities,  direction  of 
or  assistance  in  research  in  the  laboratory  school,  cooperation  in  pro- 
gram development  and  cooperative  assistance  in  specific  aspects  of 
the  total  program  of  the  school. 

To  be  most  effective,  cooperative  activities  must  go  both  ways. 
Thus,  the  laboratory  school  teachers  are  brought  directly  into  the 
total  college  program  by  serving  on  committees,  attending  college 
faculty  meetings,  serving  as  resource  persons  in  college  classes, 
and,  if  possible,  teaching  some  college  classes. 

5.  The  college  or  university  administration  stimulates  cooperative 
activities  between  the  campus  laboratory  school  and  other  college 
departments. 

EQUAL  Placing  laboratory  school  teachers,  unless  graduate 

STATUS  FOR  assistants,  on  equal  status  with  other  college  teach- 
LABORATORY  ers  is  the  first  step  in  developing  mutual  respect,  a 
TEACHER  prerequisite  to  all  good  working  relationships.  The 

second  step  is  provision  for  the  laboratory  school 
teacher  to  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  same  professional 
activities  as  do  members  of  other  college  departments.   Thus  tendency 
toward  stratificationas  removed,  one  is  not  on  the  college  faculty  and 
the  other  on  the  laboratory  school  faculty. 

The  laboratory  aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program  are 
given  proper  emphasis  in  faculty  meetings,  discussion  groups,  pub- 
licity, housing,  financial  support,  college  publications,  quality  of  per- 
sonnel, load  and  prestige.  Total  college  committees  concerned  with 
developmental  projects  include  laboratory  school  personnel. 

The  affect  of  administrative  support  in  status  and  recognition 
of  personnel  and  services  is  a  morale  building  factor  that  contributes 
tremendously  to  quality  of  services  rendered. 

Most  important  is  an  administration  that  is  sensitive  to  existing 
interdepartmental  relationships  in  general  and  as  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  college  in  particular,  sensitive  to  the  types  of  interdepart- 
mental activities  that  might  best  improve  relationships,  and  under- 
standing in  counselling  with  departments  in  which  interdepartmental 
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activities  are  being  carried  forward.  In  short,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  administrator  who  can  effect  amicable  relationships  between 
departments  to  the  end  that  college  services  are  improved. 

Good  working  relationships  between  the  laboratory  school  and 
other  college  departments  are  essential  if  facilities  available  in  the 
laboratory  school  are  to  be  used  to  maximum  effectiveness  in  the 
teacher  education  program.   Responsibility  for  the  development  of 
good  working  relationships  is  shared  by  the  laboratory  school,  other 
college  departments  and  the  school  administration.   Personnel  of 
other  college  departments  are  responsible  for  seeking  improved  use 
of  laboratory  school  facilities  in  professional  courses.    Laboratory 
school  personnel  are  responsible  for  seeking  improved  cooperation 
of  personnel  in  other  college  departments  in  supervision  of  student 
teachers  in  the  laboratory  school  and  in  participating  in  any  other 
ways  possible  in  the  laboratory  school.  The  college  administrator 
is  the  person  in  best  position  to  sense  need  for  cooperative  activities 
and  to  provide  for  continuing  growth  in  effective  interdepartmental 
relationships. 


Chapter  in 
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Many  teacher-education  institutions  depend  on  off- campus  co- 
operating schools  to  provide  professional  laboratory  experiences  for 
prospective  teachers.   Sometimes  there  are  more  student  teachers 
than  can  be  accommodated  in  a  campus  school;  sometimes  off- campus 
schools  offer  a  particular  type  of  desirable  experience;  and  sometimes 
both  types  of  experience  are  provided  because  of  the  values  inherent 
in  each.   To  attain  the  maximum  benefits  in  any  situation  it  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  establish  and  maintain  good  working  relationships* 
To  comply  with  this  chapter  assignment  the  author  has  developed  seven 
guiding  principles  that  are  basic  to  the  development  of  good  working 
relationships  with  off- campus  cooperating  schools.   These  principles 
were  sent  to  teacher  education  institutions  throughout  the  country  and 
many  of  them  have  shared  their  practices  relating  to  these  principles. 

College  personnel  must  know  and  respect  the  off- campus 
teaching  situation  before  cooperative  arrangements  are 
made* 

Securing  enough  outstandingly  good  teaching  situations  for  stu- 
dent teachers  is  often  a  serious  problem  in  many  teacher- education 
departments.   Changes  in  number  of  students  from  semester  to  semes- 
ter, changes  in  teaching  personnel  in  the  schools,  and  variations  in  the 
size  of  school  classes  complicate  the  problem. 

MUTUAL  Most  colleges  sense  the  need  for  a  mutual  under- 

UNDER-  standing  of  basic  teaching  philosophy  and  they  sug- 

STANDING  gest  various  ways  of  arriving  at  this  mutual  under- 

standing as  expressed  in  the  following  communications; 

We  feel  that  the  college  personnel  must  know  the  philosophy  of 
the  school  before  student  teachers  are  sent  into  off -campus 
teaching  situations.   The  philosophy  of  the  school  dares  not  be 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  teacher- 
education  institution  that  it  places  student  teachers  in  a  conflict. 
We  attempt  to  find  out  what  practices  are  actually  being  used  in 
the  local  schools.   If  certain  areas  within  the  school  do  not  seem 
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to  offer  opportunities  for  growth  to  the  student  teacher,  we  do 
not  use  them.   Thus,  in  many  schools  we  assign  student  teachers 
in  only  a  few  areas  of  the  total  school  program.   Before  as- 
signing student  teachers  to  off- campus  teaching  situations  we 
find  out  whether  they  can  actually  participate  in  the  following 
experiences:   actual  classroom  teaching,  extra  class  activities, 
P.T.A.,  faculty  meetings  and  home  visits.   We  also  feel  that  they 
should  have  access  to  the  same  administrative  and  guidance  rec- 
ords which  regular  teachers  have.  We  believe  that  they  should 
have  the  status  of  teachers  so  far  as  use  of  the  faculty  lunch 
room  and  participation  in  faculty  social  activities  are  concerned. 
—  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

A  common  practice  among  colleges  seems  to  be  visitation  before 
arrangements  are  made  as  expressed  in  these  comments: 

VISITATION          Visits  are  made  to  potential  student  teaching  centers 
BEFORE  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  ask  them  to  assist  in 

ARRANGE-  off-campus  teaching.   We  ascertain  the  philosophy 

MENTS  of  the  school  with  regard  to  a  balanced  program  of 

living.   The  basis  on  which  students  would  be  as- 
signed are  a  willingness  of  the  teacher  to  work  with  student 
teachers  and  her  outstanding  teaching  qualities.  —  Cortland, 
N.Y.  State  Teachers  College. 

The  director  of  student  teaching  makes  a  personal  visit  to  the 
off- campus  centers,  meets  the  administrators  and  the  cooperat- 
ing teachers  for  a  personal  interview  regarding  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  pertaining  to  student  teaching  before  any 
student  teaching  assignments  are  made.  —  Colorado  State 
College,  Greeley. 

The  supervisors  involved  and  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching, 
assume  the  responsibility  for  completing  arrangements  with  the 
schools  to  be  used  as  off-campus  student  teaching  centers.   In 
carrying  this  out,  we  visit  the  schools,  review  the  philosophy 
with  the  principals,  superintendents,  and  the  teachers  that  they 
recommend  for  cooperating  teachers.   We  visit  the  classrooms 
of  such  teachers  and  check  with  them  regarding  their  interest 
in  service  as  cooperatives.  —  West  Chester,  Pa.  State  Teachers 
College. 

PURPOSES  We  maintain  a  list  of  superior  teachers  qualified  to 

OF  VISITS  serve  as  cooperating  teachers.   These  teacfrers 

have  expressed  a  desire  to  work  with  student  teach- 
ers, and  college  personnel  know  them  from  their  previous  col- 
lege work  or  from  observing  them  in  their  teaching.   Visits  are 
often  made  to  observe  the  teaching  and  to  check  on  both  the 
philosophy  of  teaching  and  the  adequacy  of  facilities  within  the 
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school  before  the  teacher's  name  is  placed  on  the  list.   A  spe- 
cial college  course  in  the  supervision  of  student  teaching  is  of- 
fered to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  cooperating  teachers.   This 
course  is  taught  by  those  who  serve  as  college  supervisors.  In 
this  way  a  mutual  understanding  of  objectives  and  practices  is 
established  well  in  advance  of  student  contacts.  —  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Before  a  situation  is  selected,  the  director  and  a  person  from 
the  department  concerned  visit  that  school  to  observe  the  pro- 
gram, examine  courses  of  study,  etc.   College  personnel  are 
then  consulted  regarding  their  knowledge  of  alumni  or  others 
to  be  involved.   Opinions  are  expressed  regarding  knowledge  of 
the  school  system  in  general.  —  Keene,  N.H.,  State  Teachers 
College. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  colleges  prefer  to  avoid  visitation  as 
evidenced  in  these  statements  of  practices: 

The  problem  is  how  to  discover  competencies  without  the  frontal 
approach  of  visiting  the  classroom  of  the  cooperating  teacher 
prior  to  placement.   I  prefer  to  rely  on  the  word  of  associates 
whose  opinions  I  respect.  —  Northwestern  University 

The  University  of  Texas  injects  this  bit  of  advice  that  we  also 
need  to  consider  in  our  zest  for  ideal  situations  for  our  students: 

College  Supervisors  should  be  keenly  aware  of  the  difference 
between  college  theory  and  public  school  classroom  practice. 
If  they  fail  to  keep  this  thought  in  mind,  they  will  frequently  say 
things  that  will  irritate  the  public  school  faculty.   College  people 
should  remember  that  the  cooperating  teacher  in  the  public 
school  is  probably  doing  almost  as  well  as  the  college  super- 
visor could  in  a  similar  situation. 

Cooperative  arrangements  must  be  satisfying  to  all  cooperating 
personnel. 

Not  only  should  there  be  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  college  personnel  and  students,  but  there  must  be  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  security  on  the  part  of  the  administration  and  teach- 
ers of  the  cooperating  school.   The  cooperating  teacher  must  feel  that 
there  is  great  personal  satisfaction  in  working  with  student  teachers. 
The  fact  that  the  classroom  teacher  must  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
work  witfr  student  teachers  cannot  be  given  too  great  an  emphasis. 
Then  too,  the  school  principal  should  be  interested  enough  in  the  co- 
operative arrangements  to  offer  not  only  school  facilities  but  his  sup- 
port in  enriching  the  student  teaching  experiences.   Students  regard 
their  student  teaching  experiences  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
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pre-  service  education;  hence,  the  cooperating  school  has  a  major 
responsibility,  and  the  college  has  the  obligation  of  initiating,  coor- 
dinating and  supporting  the  factors  to  put  a  good  program  into  effect. 

To  establish  such  satisfactory  arrangements  various  colleges 
report  the  following  practices: 

Arrangements  are  always  optional.   No  one  is  forced  to  work 
with  student  teachers.   Time  is  allowed  for  the  cooperating 
teacher  to  think  over  the  matter  after  the  original  approach  is 
made.   We  try  to  avoid  concluding  arrangements  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  careful  consideration  of  the  responsibilities 
involved.    All  persons  involved  must  agree  before  completing 
the  final  arrangements.    This  happens  each  time  a  different  per- 
son is  to  be  assigned  student  teachers,   Keene,  N.H.,  State 
Teachers  College 

Schools  send  us  a  list  of  teachers  who  are  willing  to  have  student 
teachers  each  quarter.   Some  schools  indicate  their  strongest 
teachers  of  those  willing  to  assist  in  teacher  education.   Such 
things  as  interest  in  people  and  professional  interest  are  men- 
tioned. -  Cortland,  N.Y.,  State  Teachers  College 

Assignments  are  made  through  consultation  between  student  and 
supervisor,  supervisor  and  cooperating  building  principal,  build- 
ing principal  and  cooperating  teacher.  —  Seattle,  Washington, 
College  of  Education. 

Students  visit  off- campus  schools  previous  to  assignments  in 
order  that  the  student  can  be  looked  over  to  be  assured  he  is 
wanted.  —  DeKalb,  111.,  State  Teachers  College. 

We  always  confer  with  the  administrators  of  all  off- campus 
schools  before  accepting  them  for  our  student  teaching  situations, 
Unless  they  are  receiptive  of  this  program,  we  do  not  use  them. 
The  public  school  administrator  and  the  director  of  student  teach- 
ing jointly  approve  all  cooperating  teachers  before  any  student 
teachers  are  assigned.   No  cooperating  teacher  is  used  who  does 
not  willingly  accept  this  responsibility.    The  administrators 
(superintendents  and  principals)  approve  all  student  teachers 
before  they  are  assigned  to  a  local  school.  —  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  a  conference  is  held  with  a 
representative  of  the  college,  cooperating  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators from  the  Emporia  Schools  in  attendance.   At  this  meet- 
ing plans  for  carrying  out  the  student- teacher  program  are 
formulated.    Copies  of  all  agreements  are  made  and  distributed 
to  all  concerned.   Before  student  teachers  are  assigned  there  is 
a  conference  first  with  a  representative  of  the  college,  student 
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teachers  and  administrators  of  the  city  schools  in  attendance, 
and  then  with  a  representative  of  the  college,  cooperating  teach- 
ers and  administrators  from  the  city  schools.  —  Emporia, 
Kansas,  State  Teachers  College 

SELECTION          We  have  worked  out  contracts  with  the  school  sys- 
OF  STAFF  terns  of  the  two  cooperating  cities  which  provide 

the  general  framework  of  interrelationships  between 
the  university  and  the  schools  we  use.   Our  supervisors  of  stu- 
dent teaching  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
selected  cooperatively  by  the  university  and  the  city  schools. 
Half  of  the  regular  salaries  of  all  of  these  supervisors  (cur- 
rently nine  secondary  and  five  elementary)  are  paid  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  remaining  half  by  the  city  schools.   The  univer- 
sity portion  of  the  salary  of  the  supervisors  is  received  from 
the  city.   This  preserves  retirement  rights,  tenure,  etc.   In  ad- 
dition, the  university  pays  directly  to  each  supervisor  an  annual 
bonus  of  approximately  $1000  a  year.   The  work  of  each  super- 
visor is  determined  in  a  conference  by  the  principals  of  the 
schools  concerned,  and  by  our  directors  of  student  teaching  at 
the  university.  —  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Wayne  University  has  a  continuing  agreement  with  the  top 
administration  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  whereby  they  con- 
confirm  their  willingness  to  accept  our  students  in  Detroit 
classrooms.   However,  building  principals  are  contacted  and 
there  is  general  agreement  by  both  principal  and  cooperating 
teacher  before  placement  of  a  student  is  made.   Because  the 
responsibilities  and  time  required  for  the  supervision  of  stu- 
dent teachers  vary  with  the  number  of  students  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  cooperating  teachers,  the  following  rate-of-pay 
schedule  has  been  established:    supervision  of  one  student  teach- 
er in  his  beginning  or  intermediate  stage  of  student  teaching  for 
one-half  semester  by  a  cooperating  teacher  with  a  Bachelor's 
degree  —  $10;  with  a  Master's  degree  —  $15;  with  a  Master's 
degree  and  specialized  training  and  qualifications  in  supervision 
of  student  teaching  -  $18.75.   No  payment  is  made  for  students 
supervised  during  their  last  period  of  student  teaching.   It  is 
assumed  that  these  advanced  students  are  mutually  helpful  to 
cooperating  teachers  and  only  one  is  assigned  for  a  given  period. 

All  parties  must  be  satisfied,  or  we  seek  other  placement.   We 
have  a  wide  variety  of  choice  from  among  five  different  school 
systems  because  of  our  location.    Hence,  the  university  can 
select  those  that  are  the  most  promising  and  the  most  satisfy- 
ing.  Students  are  placed  in  terms  of  cooperating  schools'  de- 
desires  and  needs.   We  place  only  where  students  are  welcome, 
and  at  present  we  have  standing  requests.    Students  are  placed, 
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as  far  as  possible,  in  terms  of  choice  based  on  location  and 
desire  of  permanent  placement  in  the  school.  Students  visit  in 
the  schools  before  their  acceptance  by  the  school.  —  George 
Washington  University,  D.  C. 

Thus,  colleges  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  establishing 
cooperative  arrangements  that  are  satisfying  to  all  concerned,  and 
practices  are  in  accord  with  many  factors  related  to  each  situation. 

Mutual  confidence  and  respect  must  be  established  and 
maintained. 

College  supervisors  come  to  know  the  cooperating  teachers  from 
semester  to  semester  so  that  each  is  aware  of  the  strengths  of  the 
other  and  can  utilize  these  strengths  in  their  working  relationships 
with  student  teachers.  When  the  supervising  task  is  shared  by  several 
college  personnel,  each  will  eventually  discover  the  cooperating  teach- 
ers with  whom  he  can  work  most  easily.  All  cooperating  personnel 
need  the  assurance  that  the  college  regards  them  as  essential  co- 
workers.   A  department  head  who  is  an  expert  in  the  area  of  human 
relations  can  often  do  much  to  help  establish  friendly  relationships 
and  also  to  iron  out  differences.   College  personnel  must  know  the 
students  and  the  cooperating  teachers  well  enough  to  make  placements 
that  will  avoid  personality  conflicts.   Characteristics  of  cooperating 
teachers  must  be  geared  as  much  as  possible  to  those  characteristics 
of  student  teachers  that  will  be  conducive  to  harmony  and  growth. 

When  conflicts  arise  the  department  head  must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  investigate  and  make  adjustments.   All  cooperating  personnel 
must  feel  secure  in  knowing  that  strained  relationships,  if  they  occur, 
need  not  continue,  and  that  there  is  someone  who  can  resolve  conflict 
or  make  necessary  changes. 

It  is  always  the  practice  rather  than  the  theory  that  determines 
the  effectiveness  of  human  relations  philosophy.  And  so  we  look  to 
practices  in  various  colleges  for  further  guidance. 

Whenever  questions  have  arisen  which  threatened  the  program 
in  any  way,  they  have  been  discussed  freely  with  honesty.   Mis- 
understanding have  been  cleared  when  facts  were  presented  and 
harmony  has  been  maintained.  —  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Mutual  confidence  is  established  from  past  successful  experience 
Our  close  supervision  prevents  problems  from  arising,  but  when 
they  do  arise  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  iron  out  difficulties. 
Well  defined  patterns  of  action  are  understood  by  all.  —  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  B.C. 
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We  develop  our  basic  operating  principles  with  the  help  of  ad- 
ministrators in  the  cooperating  schools  and  revise  them  with  the 
help  of  the  cooperating  teachers.   These  people  in  cooperating 
schools  have  real  ownership  in  our  program  and  their  ideas  are 
good.   Teacher  training  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.  —  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

Unless  the  case  is  unusual  in  nature,  the  mark  given  by  the  co- 
operating teacher  is  always  accepted  without  adjustment.   Our 
records  on  a  student  are  always  available  to  a  cooperating  teach- 
er on  request.  We  try  to  be  frank  and  encourage  the  same  frank- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  teacher.  -  Keene,  N.H., 
State  Teachers  College. 

Occasionally  the   situation  arises  where  the  student  teacher  is 
placed  in  an  untenable  position  between  the  college  and  the  co- 
operating school.   These  situations  have  to  be  eliminated  as  far 
as  possible.   The  college  must  give  the  cooperative  teacher  back- 
ing when  she  is  in  the  right,  but  the  college  must  also  serve  as  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeals  when  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  stu- 
dent teacher  and  the  cooperating  teacher  and  the  case  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  Workshops,  conferences  of  cooperat- 
ing teachers  and  individual  contacts  all  help  to  establish  mutual 
confidence.  —  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Thus,  we  find  evidence  of  successful  ways  of  preventing  conflicts, 
of  resolving  difficulties,  and  of  forging  ahead  cooperatively. 

Frequent  contact  and  open  avenues  of  communication  are  vital. 

" The  more  we  get  together,  the  happier  we'll  be"  and  "Respect 
for  an  individual  comes  through  knowing  him  well"  are  more  than  trite 
statements.   They  emphasize  the  importance  of  frequent  contacts  and 
fluent  communication. 

Supervising  is  usually  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  responsibili- 
ties of  college  personnel,  and  the  cooperating  schools  are  often  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  college  that  travel  time  as  well  as  visiting  time 
must  be  considered  in  time  budgets.    College  personnel  are  agreed 
that  more  visits  would  be  rewarding  if  time  limitations  were  not  so 
great.   However,  advance  planning  can  assure  the  greatest  benefits 
from  each  visit.   A  reassurrance  of  confidence,  explanations  of  prog- 
ress, clarification  of  goals  and  next  steps,  helpful  suggestions,  evalua- 
tive procedures,  and  careful  planning  should  be  parts  of  each  visit. 
The  college  supervisor  should  be  notified  immediately  if  either  the 
student  or  the  cooperating  teacher  is  to  be  absent  on  the  day  of  an 
anticipated  visit.   Ordinarily  a  visit  early  in  the  semester,  one  toward 
the  middle  of  the  semester,  and  one  toward  the  end  afford  the  mutual 
benefits  to  be  desired.  When  students  experience  difficulties,  more 
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frequent  visits  may  be  necessary  and  other  college  personnel  may 
need  to  be  called  in  for  consultation.   When  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  visits  and  conferences  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student 
every  advantage  for  growth,  there  should  be  no  fear  or  dread  by  any- 
one.  Visits  should  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  for  all  concerned. 

Contacts  need  not  be  limited  to  visits  of  the  college  supervisor. 
Frequent,  friendly  telephone  conversations  can  reflect  interest  and 
confidence.   They  can  provide  an  avenue  for  helpful  suggestions  or 
informal  reports  of  progress. 

The  college  supervisor  should  welcome  office  visits  by  student 
teachers  and  cooperating  teachers  although  these  may  need  to  be  late 
in  the  afternoon.    There  are  advantages  in  meeting  at  the  college.    In 
the  college  supervisor's  office  the  cooperating  teacher  is  away  from 
room  responsibilities  and  may  feel  more  relaxed.   Furthermore, 
there  are  not  the  usual  classroom  interruptions.   As  discussion  and 
planning  ensue,  records  and  helpful  materials  may  be  drawn  from  of- 
fice files. 

Conferences  and  social  functions  at  the  college  should  include 
cooperating  teachers  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  informal  contacts 
with  many  people  who  are  working  together  in  the  best  interests  of 
students. 

Colleges  have  been  very  generous  in  sharing  information  showing 
how  frequent  contacts  and  open  avenues  of  communication  are  main- 
tained: 

One  of  the  two  directors  of  student  teaching  spends  four  days  per 
week  on  the  road  making  contacts  with  all  schools  or  school  sys- 
tems which  receive  student  teachers  from  this  campus.   On  each 
of  these  visits  personal  contact  is  made  with  the  administration 
of  the  school,  a  visit  with  the  student  teacher  and  cooperating 
teacher.   Through  these  field  visitations  the  college  supervisor 
keeps  in  close  contact  with  the  student  teaching  experiences,  the 
administrative  relationships  and  the  quality  of  supervision  being 
given  by  the  cooperating  teacher.  —  Colorado  State  College, 
Greeley 

We  believe  that  the  strongest  point  in  our  student  teaching  pro- 
gram is  the  visitation  of  each  student  once  per  week.   A  personal 
conference  is  held  by  the  college  supervisor  with  the  student  and 
also  with  the  cooperating  teacher.  We  consider  that  these  con- 
ferences are  the  heart  of  the  program.   We  do  not  require  or 
believe  in  weekly  written  reports.   We  want  the  student  to  spend 
his  time  and  energy  in  preparing  Ms  work  for  teaching  in  the 
school.    The  student  submits  a  comprehensive  report  at  the  end 
of  the  semester.    The  cooperating  teacher  makes  a  final  rating 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  and  she  is  responsible  for  the  final 
mark.  —  University  of  Miami,  Florida. 
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College  advisors  have  frequent  conferences  with  cooperating 
teachers  and  directors  of  schools.    Frequent  communications 
go  to  schools  from  the  Student  Teaching  Office  reporting  devel- 
opments in  the  program  and  needs  for  improved  practices.    Co- 
operating teachers  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  proposals  con- 
cerning the  guidance  of  students  to  the  college  personnel. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  for  all  cooperating  teachers  at 
which  times  discussions  are  held  of  the  total  student  teaching 
program.    Frequent  visits  and  conferences  with  college  advi- 
sors keep  lines  of  communication  open.   A  continuing  seminar 
carrying  college  credit  in  supervision  of  student  teaching  is 
provided  tuition-free  for  those  cooperating  teachers  who  desire 
to  attend.  —  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

During  the  student  teaching  period  the  supervisors  see  every 
cooperating  teacher  at  least  three  times.   Furthermore  we 
have  periodic  meetings  of  groups  by  teaching  fields  to  share 
ideas  and  to  evaluate  and  improve  the  program.  —  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

We  have  three  and  one-half  full-time  supervisors  on  the  road 
constantly.   Off -campus  supervision  constitutes  their  full  load 
along  with  one  student  teaching  seminar  which  is  held  in  off 
campus  centers.   Our  goal  for  supervision  is  one  visit  each 
week  in  each  student  teaching  situation.   We  come  close  to 
reaching  our  goal  most  of  the  time.  —  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  coordinator  of  off- campus  student  teaching  visits  schools 
serving  in  the  program,  discusses  strengths  and  probably  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  student  teachers  in  a  most  friendly  manner 
with  the  cooperating  teacher  and  principal— as  individuals  of 
together  as  the  circumstances  demand.   In  conferences  between 
the  principal  and  coordinator  such  questions  as  ways  in  which 
the  principal  can  aid  in  the  whole  program  have  resulted  in  the 
principal's  arranging  for  student  teachers  to  spend  a  whole  day 
in  his  office  to  see  something  oftthe  operation  of  the  school  from 
the  vantage  point  of  his  office.   The  Director  of  Personnel  plans 
to  explain  the  work  of  his  office  which  will  include  the  use  of 
various  forms  used  in  pupil  accounting  and  of  consultations  to 
resolve  difficulties.  —  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  frequent  contacts  which  have  developed  close  personal 
friendships  and  good  professional  relationships  are  basic  in 
any  program.   Students  cannot  be  "farmed  out".    Contacts  re- 
sult in  agreement  as  to  how  the  program  is  to  be  carried  out. 
They  minimize  misunderstanding  and  clear  up  problems  as  they 
arise.   They  "tone  up"  the  work  and  give  the  cooperating  teacher 
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a  sense  of  security  as  well  as  recognition.    Principals  indicate 
that  these  contacts  are  stimulating  to  cooperative  teachers. 
Minimum  contacts  include: 

1.  Preliminary  arrangements  with  cooperative  school  officials 
by  coordinator. 

2.  Students  have  observed  in  the  school  the  preceding  semester. 

3.  Orientation  meeting  between  college  supervisor,  cooperating 
teacher  and  student. 

4*  Student  has  conference  with  principal  when  he  reports  for 
duty. 

5.  College  supervisor  visits  student  at  work  twice  or  as  many 
times  as  schedule  will  permit. 

6.  Evaluation  is  done  by  cooperating  teacher,  college  supervisor 
and  student,  (the  college  takes  full  responsibility  for  grades) 

7.  Principal  and  subject  supervisors  often  visit  the  student  at 
work.   When  this  is  done  the  college  supervisor  consults 
with  them. 

—  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peabody*  s  student  teaching  is  done  in  the  Nashville  City  and 
Davidson  County  Schools.   In  these  schools  a  high  percentage  of 
those  teachers  serving  as  cooperating  teachers  are  Peabody 
graduates  and  hence  have  many  former  and  present  campus  ties. 
This  means  that  in  professional  organizations,  etc.,  the  working 
relationships  are  very  close  and  many  of  the  teachers  each 
quarter  continue  their  campus  work  in  one  or  more  late  after- 
noon, evening,  or  Saturday  courses.    Thus  the  "Avenues  of  com- 
munication" are  always  open  and  the  relationship  continues  to  be 
fairly  close  for  many  of  the  cooperating  teachers  working  in  our 
program.  —  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A  student  teacher  bulletin  is  published  for  all  persons  involved 
in  this  work.   A  handbook  explaining  all  details,  how  to  contact 
director,  etc.,  is  given  each  cooperating  teacher  and  student 
teacher.   We  emphasize  our  willingness  to  travel  to  a  situation 
immediately  and  often  if  necessary.    Seminars  are  offered  for 
the  cooperating  teachers.  —  Keene,  N,  H.,  State  Teachers  College. 

We  have  a  sub- section  of  the  California  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  in  which  key  city  administrative  personnel,  college 
faculty  and  representatives  of  student  teachers  meet.    This 
committee  acts  as  a  clearing  youse  for  ideas,  arranges  work- 
shops and  in  general  is  a  communications  center.  —  Santa 
Barbara  College. 
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Each  student  teacher  in  the  off-campus  schools  is  visited  for  at 
least  one  class  hour  per  week  by  a  college  supervisor.   All  city 
teachers  having  student  teachers  and  all  college  supervisory 
staff  and  all  members  of  the  College  of  Education  Department 
have  two  to  four  meetings  together  per  years.  -  Superior,  Wis., 
State  College. 

Off -campus  cooperating  teachers  are  invited  to  attend  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  College  of  Education  faculty  meetings. 
—  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

It  has  been  found  that  increasingly  frequent  contacts  between 
college  personnel  and  school  personnel  has  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  each.    There  is  a  real  need 
for  increasing  such  contacts.   A  program  is  now  being  considered 
which  would  provide  for  the  getting  together  of  personnel  from 
both  college  and  schools  in  a  workshop  type  situation.    It  is  hoped 
that  such  a  meeting  would  give  a  somewhat  greater  uniformity  to 
the  objectives  of  the  entire  program.  —  Western  Michigan  State 
Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Generally  budgets  do  not  permit  as  many  contacts  between  the 
college  and  the  cooperating  teacher  as  are  needed,  yet  we  should 
do  as  much  as  possible.   At  our  institution  this  point  is  developed 
by  the  following  methods: 

1.  An  early  meeting  with  all  superintendents  and  principals  of 
cooperating  schools. 

2.  Workshops  for  cooperating  teachers  and  college  supervisors. 

3.  Conferences  with  cooperating  teachers  within  the  respective 
schools. 

4.  Individual  conferences  with  the  cooperating  teacher,  college 
supervisor,  and  student  teachers. 

5.  Professional  workshops  which  carry  college  credit  for  co- 
operating teachers. 

6.  Bulletins  from  the  college  to  the  cooperating  teachers. 

—Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing 

As  time  permits,  the  directors  of  training  visit  student  teachers 
and  cooperating  teachers  in  the  off- campus  schools  and  conduct 
both  individual  and  group  conferences  with  them  in  order  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  basic  instructional  problems.    The  directors 
are  invited  by  the  principals  to  speak  occasionally  to  the  entire 
school  faculties.  Occasionally,  we  have  panel  discussions  with 
a  director,  supervisor,  cooperating  teacher  and  principal,  sitting 
on  the  same  panel.  We  try  in  every  possible  way  in  this  plan  to 
get  all  of  us  to  work  together.   Teachers,  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, counsellors,  and  university  directors  try  to  spot- light  and 
work  together  on:    (1)  the  maintenance  of  a  top-flight  instructional 
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program  in  the  cooperating  schools;  (2)  the  development  of  a 
program  of  student  teaching  with  related  activities  which  will 
prepare  as  highly  competent  young  teachers  as  possible. 

—  University  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles 

When  our  meetings  with  cooperating  off  campus  personnel  first 
started  they  were  planned  by  the  Elementary  Division  staff  of 
the  college.   About  two  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  that 
we  form  a  cooperating  committee  with  representatives  of  both 
the  city  and  the  college  on  it.   The  task  of  planning  programs  for 
our  meetings  seems  to  gravitate  naturally  to  this  committee. 
Since  we  use  off-campus  schools  outside  the  city  too,  the  com- 
mittee was  expanded  last  spring  to  include  a  representative  of 
these  schools.   Questionnaires  are  frequently  used  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  topics  and  problems  for  discussion  and 
for  suggestions  for  revision  of  our  student  teaching  handbook. 

—  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  State  College. 

Such  evidence  of  both  intensity  and  diversity  in  efforts  relating 
to  this  guiding  principle  substantiates  its  importance. 

The  colleges  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the  kind 
of  help  cooperating  school  personnel  feel  they  need  and  want. 

PRO  FES-  Colleges  can  never  be  very  effective  in  helping  co- 

SIONAL  operating  teachers  to  grow  by  merely  imposing  help 

COOPERA-  in  any  form.   It  is  only  as  the  cooperating  teacher 

TION  feels  a  need  for  help  and  a  security  in  seeking  it  that 

the  best  results  can  be  attained.  When  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence  is  established  these  requests  are  frequent  and 
varied.    The  resources  of  the  college,  the  community,  and  the  field  of 
publications  must  be  well  known  to  the  college  supervisor  so  he  can 
help  to  meet  requests  for  material  and  other  aids. 

A  newsletter  containing  helpful  hints  and  the  sharing  of  ideas  is 
usually  welcomed  by  cooperating  teachers.   It  helps  them  to  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another  and  -with  the  college  although  time  for  meeting 
is  short  and  infrequent. 

Cooperating  teachers  want  to  discuss  with  university  supervisors 
both  the  problems  of  working  with  student  teachers  and  approach- 
es to  improving  their  own  teaching.    They  also  like  to  have  their 
ideas  for  improving  the  teacher  training  program  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  university  staff.   Moreover,  cooperating 
teachers  want  to  know  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  —  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  much  educational  leader- 
ship we  should  offer  in  the  local  situations  where  cooperating 
schools  are  involved.  We  cause  it  to  be  known  that  we  are 
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ready  and  willing  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  any  and  all 
times  when  the  cooperating  schools  request  such  participation. 
-  West  Chester,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College. 

The  director  of  student  teaching  and  the  principal  of  the  labora- 
tory school  occasionally  offer  an  evening  course  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  beginning  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  our  cooperating 
teachers  in  surrounding  communities.   Moreover,  they  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  assist  in  any  off- campus  center  that 
has  problems  and  requests  the  cooperative  assistance  of  college 
personnel  and  public  school  teachers.   This  professional  coopera- 
tion between  the  college  and  off -campus  cooperating  schools  is 
reflected  not  only  by  the  director  of  student  teaching  but  by  the 
professors  in  the  subject  matter  areas  such  as  music,  art, 
industrial  art,  elementary  education,  etc.  —  Colorado  State 
College,  Greeley. 

In  order  to  avoid  professional  jealousies  that  arise  from  ques- 
tions of  Status,  it  is  well  to  invite  persons  from  the  public 
schools  to  help  the  college  as  often  as  college  people  are  invited 
into  public  schools  to  help  the  public  schools.  At  this  institution, 
for  example,  members  of  the  public  schools  in  Austin  teach 
sometimes  in  our  summer  sessions  and  invariably  help  with  our 
campus  professional  programs  and  in  return  members  of  our 
staff  cooperate  at  their  public  school  workshops.  —  University 
of  Texas,  Austin. 

Materials  which  enrich  the  off -campus  program,  use  of  audio- 
visual materials,  special  services  by  campus  teachers  or  pro- 
fessors, have  been  supplied  on  request  or  have  been  offered  and 
used.   Conferences  on  evaluation  of  work  and  competency  of  stu- 
dent teachers  have  aided  both  off -campus  and  on- campus  groups 
in  understanding  diversity  and  difficulties  in  evaluation.  Materials 
and  supplies,  e.g.,  the  bulletins  and  yearbooks  of  A.S.T.,  are  loan 
to  cooperating  groups  or  individuals.   The  Guide  to  Effective 
Student  Teaching  is  given  to  each  new  supervising  and  cooperat- 
ing teacher  who  comes  into  our  group.   A  concurrent  course,  the 
secondary  school,  is  taught  by  the  coordinator.    The  problems 
and  projects  in  this  course  are  developed  out  of  the  questions 
asked  by  a  student  teacher  and/or  suggested  by  those  who  work 
directly  with  the  student  teachers.  A  course,  organization  and 
supervision  of  student  teaching,  is  offered  by  the  director  to 
meet  the  needs  of  new  cooperating  personnel.  -  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Regular  quarterly  conferences  are  held  on  the  campus  for  co- 
operating teachers.  At  this  time  these  teachers  are  able  to 
define  for  us  the  type  of  help  they  need  and  to  help  us  plan  and 
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evaluate  the  program.   We  attempt  to  pay  expenses  of  cooperat- 
ing teachers  to  such  conferences  and  to  AST  meetings.  —  Col- 
legeboro,  Georgia,  State  Teachers  College. 

SERVICE  To  my  mind,  the  service  concept  should  replace  pay- 

CONCEPT  ment  of  cooperating  teachers.    Staff  members  of 

schools  and  departments  of  education  should  repay 
schools  which  work  with  student  teachers  by  means  of  in-service 
education  activities.  The  college  supervisors  should  gear  their 
assistance  to  the  unique  situation  found  in  each  classroom. 
Rules  of  thumb  as  to  number  of  visits  and  other  stereotypes 
should  not  be  followed.  —  Northwestern  University. 

We  offer  resource  people,  records,  and  extenses  courses  in 
supervision  of  student  teachers.  A  reading  list  on  student  teach- 
ing and  supervision  is  sent  to  cooperating  teachers  and  they  may 
have  college  supervisors  bring  different  books  from  the  library 
when  they  visit.   —  Keene,  N.H.,  State  Teachers  College. 

We  operate  a  continuing  program  of  in-service  training  and  we 
secure  the  loan  instructional  materials  to  cooperating  schools. 
—  Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison. 

Thus,  colleges  recognize  their  responsibilities  and  are  willing 
to  offer  a  wide  range  of  help  to  cooperating  schools. 

Cooperating  school  personnel  must  participate  in  planning 
and  evaluating  the  on-  going  program. 

COOPERATIVE     Usually  when  a  cooperating  teacher  is  to  have  stu- 
PLANNING  dent  teachers  for  the  first  time  he  immediately 

asks,  "Just  what  is  expected  of  me?"   Unless  this 
question  can  be  discussed  throughly  by  the  cooperating  teacher  and 
college  personnel  before  students  are  sent  to  the  school,  much  inse- 
curity may  develop  on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  teacher.   It  is  not  a 
matter  of  college  supervisors  telling  cooperating  teachers  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  but  rather  it  is  a  matter  of  college  personnel  and  co- 
operating teachers  sitting  down  and  gaining  a  general  over- view  of  all 
that  a  student  might  expect  to  get  from  the  total  program.   Then  each 
can  assume  responsibilities  for  providing  the  type  of  experiences 
where  and  when  those  experiences  will  be  most  meaningful.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  division  of  responsibility,  other  times  an  integration  or  re- 
enforcement  of  certain  learnings.    For  example,  in- class  experiences 
may  give  greater  insight  into  the  variety  of  techniques  or  activities 
that  could  be  tried  in  teaching  situations;  again,  teaching  problems 
and  successes  are  shared  in  class  seminars;  often,  guiding  principles 
of  effective  planning  are  discussed  in  classes  and  the  specific  individu- 
al differences  that  exist  in  the  teaching  situation  add  to  the  total  con- 
cept.   Cooperative  planning  among  college  personnel  and  cooperating 
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teachers  can  assure  integrated  learnings,  clearly  defined  purposes, 
and  broader  goals  and  satisfactions. 

After  the  students  have  entered  the  situation,  some  of  the  plan- 
ning will  necessarily  be  three-way  planning.   The  students  are  thus 
aware  of  common  goals  and  means  of  attaining  them. 

Along  with  this  planning  comes  the  closely  related  question, 
"How  are  we  doing?"   This  is  answered  in  terms  of  what  is  happening 
to  children  in  the  school  situation  and  what  is  happening  to  student 
teachers  in  their  attempt  to  become  increasingly  independent. 

If  a  need  for  help  in  lesson  planning  is  recognized,  both  the  co- 
operating teacher  and  the  college  supervisor  are  at  hand  to  offer  sug- 
gestions.  In  this  way  a  student  will  not  later  be  trying  to  please  two 
individuals  with  different  expectations.   Neither  will  the  cooperating 
teacher  or  the  college  supervisor  wonder  if  his  "way"  is  being  criti- 
cized.  Where  cooperative  help  cannot  be  given,  each  must  support 
and  respect  the  advice  given  by  the  other. 

When  objectives  are  clearly  understood  by  everyone  involved, 
evaluation  follows  quite  naturally.   Since  the  cooperating  teacher  is  in 
much  closer  contact  with  the  student  than  the  college  supervisor,  the 
major  part  of  the  evaluation  responsibility  rests  with  him.   At  joint 
conferences  he  can  present  or  share  the  insight  he  has  gained.    Such 
conferences  may  even  include  the  school  principal  if  they  have  become 
interested,  have  visited  the  student,  and  are  willing  to  offer  assistance. 
If  each  will  share  suggestions  of  a  constructive  nature,  the  student 
will  gain  a  far  better  understanding  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  of 
ways  in  which  he  might  improve  his  teaching  than  if  one  person  alone 
was  responsible  for  the  evaluation. 

Evaluation  conferences  might  also  include  a  discussion  of  the 
satisfactions  that  have  come  through  a  classroom  teaching  and  through 
cooperative  working  relationships.   It  helps  student  teachers  to  gain  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  teaching  profession  and  it  helps  cooperating 
teachers  to  realize  satisfactions  from  their  services.    Everyone  feels 
that  he  has  played  a  part  in  furthering  the  cause  of  successful  teaching. 

As  students  are  thus  evaluated,  insights  are  gained  into  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  total  student  teaching  program  and  cooperative  plans 
can  be  made  for  needed  changes.    Such  cooperation  is  evident  in  the 
following  practices: 

The  channels  of  communication  are  generally  free  and  open 
throughout  our  program.    Many  practical  ideas  and  suggestions 
have  come  our  way  from  the  cooperating  schools.    Of  course 
the  cooperating  teachers  in  the  schools  write  an  essay  evalua- 
tion of  the  student  teacher.   We  are  at  present  planning  a  one-day 
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conference  on  our  campus  devoted  entirely  to  discussion  of  our 
program  from  every  conceivable  angle.  —  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Because  of  the  extensive  geographical  areas  involved  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  at  this  college,  the  off- campus  personnel 
play  but  a  small  part  in  planning  and  evaluating  the  on- going 
program  as  it  now  operates.    Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Greeley,  a  town  of  22,000  people,  do  assist  in  planning  our  stu- 
dent teaching  program,  in  developing  evaluation  criteria  and- a 
handbook  for  student  teachers  and  supervisors.  —  Colorado 
State  College,  Greeley. 

Cooperating  teachers  are  frequently  asked  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram and  make  suggestions  for  improvement.    A  committee  of 
cooperating  teachers  and  staff  personnel  developed  the  idea  and 
planned  the  continuing  seminar.  —  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Through  our  workshops  in  the  summer  and  in  the  fall  quarter  we 
bring  the  interested  cooperating  teachers  to  the  campus  for  at 
least  a  week  of  workshop  meetings  or  work  conferences  in  which 
the  program  is  evaluated  and  suggestions  are  made  for  revision. 
As  an  example,  we  are  using  an  interim  report  form  this  year 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week.    This  practice  was  suggested  by 
the  cooperating  teachers  as  a  help  in  identifying  early  difficul- 
ties in  which  cooperative  action  from  the  campus  would  be 
desirable.  —  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

At  cooperative  seminars  cooperating  teachers  are  consulted  on 
use  of  the  evaluation  form  and  whatever  else  appears  to  be  a 
current  problem.   Superintendents,  principals  and  cooperating 
teachers  confer  frequently  on  what  they  consider  to  be  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  of  student  teachers.    This  information  is 
brought  back  to  the  college.   We  try  to  define  who  should  be 
responsible  for  certain  areas.    For  example,  one  superintendent 
feels  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  student  teachers  the  keeping  of  the 
register.    Although  we  do  teach  this  at  the  college,  it  is  fine  for 
the  student  to  use  it  in  a  real  situation.  —  Keene,  N.H.,  State 
Teachers  College. 

Cooperating  teachers  serve  on  many  College  of  Education  com- 
mittees.  At  present  several  are  assisting  in  the  revision  of 
handbooks  for  supervisors  and  student  teachers.    They  helped 
last  year  in  the  revision  of  the  rating  scale  and  the  present 
record  form.  —  University  of  North  Dakota. 
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We  feel  that  we  are  definitely  weak  in  this  phase  of  the  program 
since  such  cooperation  is  limited  to  cooperative  planning  be- 
tween administrative  personnel  of  the  college  and  of  the  schools. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  involving  all  the  cooperating  teachers 
in  an  effective  manner.  -  Western  Michigan  State  Teachers 
College,  Kalamazoo. 

Thus,  the  colleges  and  cooperating  personnel  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  student  teaching  programs  through  joint  endeavors. 

Cooperative  arrangements  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  year  _if  conditions 
are  not  satisfactory  to  either  the  college  or  to  the  off- 
campus  cooperating  school. 

TERMINATING     With  changes  in  enrollment  and  attempts  to  place 
AGREEMENTS      student  teachers  in  teaching  situations  that  are  with- 
in reasonable  distances  from  their  homes,  needs  for 
the  services  of  various  off  campus  teaching  situations  change  from 
time  to  time.   Cooperating  teachers  should  understand  these  factors 
so  they  will  not  assume  that  their  services  are  not  appreciated  if  and 
when  they  may  not  be  called  upon  to  serve  for  a  particular  semester. 
Contact  with  these  cooperating  teachers  should  be  maintained,  explana- 
tions given,  and  appreciation  expressed. 

If,  however,  there  is  open  conflict  between  the  type  of  situation 
provided  by  the  cooperating  school  and  the  college  philosophy  of  stu- 
dent teaching,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  sever  the  arrangements 
without  embarrassment  to  either  the  college  or  the  cooperating  school. 
The  criteria  for  continuing  arrangements  should  be  mutual  benefits 
and  satisfactions.    This  evident  again  and  again  in  the  following  prac- 
tices: 

Our  one  hundred  plus  schools  vary  considerably  in  almost  all 
respects.  We  usually  try  to  keep  one  supervisor  or  cooperating 
teacher  in  a  given  school  for  a  number  of  semesters.  —  New 
York  University. 

This  is  not  a  particular  problem  for  us  since  our  coordinator  of 
student  teaching  was  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Schools  for  seven  years.   In  addition  many  teachers 
and  administrative  officers  have  been  in  his  classes.   But  the 
coordinator  makes  it  his  business  to  know  the  situation.   In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  knows  nearly  all  of  the  administrators  per- 
sonally, the  coordinator  makes  visits  to  all  schools  to  discuss 
year  to  year  changes.   This  continuing  close  relationship  is  the 
foundation  for  our  arrangements.  -  Geo.  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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This  guiding  principle  is  a  safety  valve,  the  presence  of  which 
usually  precludes  its  need.    Neither  party  should  be  bound  with- 
out the  possibility  of  removing  itself  from  the  agreement.  — 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

We  have  continuing  working  agreements  in  terms  of  mutual 
understandings.    But  it  is  understood  that  plans  for  each  year 
will  be  worked  out  in  the  best  interests  of  all.    For  example,  a 
school  which  had  two  art  students  last  year  will  not  provide  for 
our  students  this  year  because  of  the  loss  of  their  two  best  art 
teachers.   At  present  we  have  many  different  schools  (in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  D.C.)  who  welcome  our  students.   Hence,  we 
place  students  in  terms  of  the  most  suitable  opportunity  and  in 
accordance  with  desires  of  cooperating  schools.  —  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  college  and  cooperating 
public  schools  is  not  a  contractual  or  legal  arrangement.    It  is 
based  on  a  gentlemen's  agreement  and  can  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  either  the  college  or  the  public  school  system  involved, 

—  Colorado  State  College,  Greeley. 

In  making  and  breaking  relationships,  confidences  must  be  kept. 
When  we  discontinue  using  a  cooperating  teacher,  nothing  is  said 
to  anyone.    Whenever  a  cooperating  teacher  desires  to  discuss 
the  issues  involved,  this  is  done.    But  it  is  always  done  on  the 
initiative  of  the  teacher,  not  the  supervisor.   Neither  do  super- 
visors suggest  ways  in  which  cooperating  teachers  may  improve 
their  work.   This  is  done  only  when  the  teacher  solicits  help. 

—  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

The  term  c  cooperative  arrangements'  seems  particularly  apt  in 
our  situation  since  the  selection  of  the  cooperating  teachers  and 
the  placing  of  student  teachers  each  quarter  involves  the  coop- 
eration of  the  general  supervisor  of  instruction,  the  principal  of 
the  cooperating  school,  and  the  college  Director  of  Student 
Teaching.    Since  our  cooperating  teachers  in  off- campus  schools 
participate  on  a  purely  professional  basis,  without  compensation, 
their  selection  is  determined  largely  by  consultation  and  free 
choice.    In  other  words,  the  college  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
an  assignment  for  a  student  teacher  without  the  approval  of  the 
other  parties  concerned,  nor  vice  versa.  —  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  principle  is  important  but  difficult  of  achievement.   An 
evaluation  session  attended  by  key  members  of  a  cooperating 
school  and  the  college  should  take  place  at  least  yearly  as  a 
means  of  deciding  on  future  relationships.    This  session  should 
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be  keynoted  by  frankness.   The  conference  should  not  be  too 
formal;  a  luncheon  meeting  of  a  more  social  nature  is 
recommended.  —  Northwestern  University. 

We  terminate  cooperative  arrangements  at  the  school's  request 
or  they  terminate  them  at  our  request.   Varying  numbers  of 
students  and  types  of  teaching  situations  needed  make  flexibility 
imperative.  -  Cortland,  N.Y.,  State  Teachers  College. 

The  contractual  arrangements  are  reviewed  each  year.   So  far 
all  major  difficulties  have  been  faced  and  adjustments  have  been 
made.   So  far  no  contract  has  been  ended,  but  machinery  is 
ready  should  it  seem  wise  to  use  it.  —  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

So  far  we  have  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  contracting  schools  for 
their  services.   In  the  two  years  of  our  off-campus  program  we 
have  free-lanced,  as  it  were,  in  and  out  of  schools  at  our  liberty. 
Perhaps  this  procedure  will  have  to  stop  in  the  near  future  and 
then  we  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  that  you  imply.  —  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  O. 

There  is  a  definite  understanding  regarding  this  principle.  How- 
ever, to  my  knowledge  it  has  not  happened  with  regard  to  a 
whole  school  system.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual cooperating  teachers  or  specific  teaching  situations. 
Even  here,  however,  the  somewhat  informal  screening  program 
that  has  grown  up  forestalls  the  necessity  for  arbitrarily  ter- 
minating a  contract.  —  Western  Michigan  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo. 

There  is  a  thorough  understanding  that  the  program  can  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  when  it  is  not  working  satisfactorily  for 
either  the  college  or  the  public  cooperating  school.  We  do  not 
have  a  written  contract  with  the  school.  We  feel  that  dissatis- 
factions on  the  part  of  either  party  should  not  exist.  —  College- 
boro,  Ga.,  State  Teachers  College. 

Such  evidence  that  most  cooperative  arrangements  are  continu- 
ous and  satisfying  even  though  there  are  easy  tfouts*  would  indicate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  high  quality  of  good  working  relationships 
colleges  are  striving  to  establish,  maintain  and  improve. 

We  have  seen  over  and  over  again  that  off- campus  cooperating 
schools  are  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  many  student  teaching 
programs  and  that  they  are  deeply  appreciated.   Such  recognition  in 
itself  helps  to  cement  good  working  relationships.  In  addition,  a  wide 
variety  of  practices  relating  to  the  guiding  principles  aid  greatly  in 
the  course  of  improve  working  relations. 
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However,  a  practice  that  -works  in  one  situation  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  effective  in  another  quite  different  situation.  Much  depends 
on  the  total  complexity  of  factors  involved. 

This  sharing  of  practices  can,  nevertheless,  stimulate  thinking 
as  to  what  might  be  tried  in  terms  of  one's  own  off- campus  teaching 
program.   Such  initiating,  evaluating,  and  developing  keeps  us  moving 
ahead  in  the  improvement  of  good  working  relationships  with  off" 
campus  cooperating  schools. 
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The  current  teacher  education  scene  seems  to  offer  considerable 
opportunity  for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  action  with  non- 
school  agencies.    Some  programs  seem  to  be  of  exceptional  quality. 
Others  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  development. 

Professional  laboratory  experiences  with  non-school  agencies 
offer  the  student  several  advantages.    First,  the  student  may  develop 
an  exceptional  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  only  one  of 
many  educational  agencies  that  affect  the  lives  of  children  and  youth. 
And  the  student  who  really  understands  this  fact  has  an  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning  that  is  distinctly  different  from  his  unlearned 
colleague.    Second,  the  student  may  gain  increased  understanding  of 
the  interaction  of  groups  and  forces  that  make  a  community.    Third, 
the  student  may  learn  of  the  ways  that  agencies  other  than  the  school 
define  their  goals  and  proceed  with  their  educative  tasks.    The  student 
may  gain  insights  along  these  lines  that  help  him  to  more  effectively 
evaluate  the  educative  goals  and  processes  of  the  school.    Fourth,  the 
direct  experiences  provided  by  the  work  assignment  promote  the 
growth  of  the  individual. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

RESPONSI-  Probably  the  most  obvious  fact  regarding  the  role  of 

BILITY  AN  the  college  in  cooperative  programs  with  non-  school 

OBLIGATION        agencies  is  that  the  student  comes  to  the  college, 

not  the  agency,  for  his  education.    The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  the  student  to  mature  professionally  rests  with 
the  college.    This  responsibility  does  not  exist  as  a  right  but  as  an 
obligation. 

These  values  must  be  converted  into  student  programs  involving 
as  many  experiences  as  possible  with  worthy  groups.    The  initiative  in 
good  programming,  however,  must  rest  with  the  college.    The  coopera- 
tive aspects  of  the  enterprises  often  require  a  sharing  of  responsibili- 
ties, values,  and  programs. 

46 
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SUGGESTED  PRINCIPLES  TO  GUIDE  COLLEGE  NON-SCHOOL 
AGENCY  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

MEETING  1.  The  needs  of  all  groups  involved  in  the  working 

COMMON  relationship  must  be  evaluated  and  met, 

NEEDS  The  definition  and  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the 

cooperating  groups  may  be  on  an  instructor- agency 
representative  basis  as  at  Columbia  University.    Here  the  general 
policies  affecting  the  program  are  decided  by  a  community-wide 
council.    One  University  faculty  member  serves  on  the  council. 
Council  action  involves  only  policies,  however.   Direct  work  proce- 
dures are  determined  by  the  instructor  and  the  agency  representative. 
Many  schools  place  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  school 
and  community  laboratory  experiences  on  a  co-ordinator  director. 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  for  example,  uses  this  organization. 
Centralizing  responsibility  within  the  school  has  its  advantages,  of 
course,  but  the  organization  within  any  given  institution  must  continue 
to  be  viewed  as  an  individual  matter. 

Contacts  are  usually  initiated  by  the  school.   It  is  common 
practice  for  agency  representatives  to  make  their  needs  known  with- 
out inquiry  from  the  school  once  the  program  is  under  way.    Several 
such  requests  are  received  each  year  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Wisconsin  State  College  has  tentatively  defined  the  responsibili 
ties  of  the  agencies,  the  college,  and  the  student.   The  agencies  are 
asked  to:  * 

AGENCY  1.  Supply  the  college  with  a  one-page  mimeographed 

RESPONSI-  statement  concerning  the  agency,  including:    Name 

BILITY  and  location;  area  served;  philosophy  and  purpose; 

brief  description  of  program;  and  kinds  of  opportuni- 
ties provided  student  trainees.   The  agency  may  either  supply  the  col- 
lege with  this  material  in  quantities  needed,  or  send  the  cut  stencil 
to  the  college.    (These  statements  should  be  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
agencies.) 

2.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  send  the  college  a 
list  of  possible  assignments  for  student  trainees,  giving  activity,  meet- 
ing time,  age  group,  meeting  place,  and  skills  required. 

3.  Assign  one  staff  member  as  agency  coordinator  of  the  Student 
Trainee  Project  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  follow  through  on  details 
of  the  project  within  the  agency. 

4.  Arrange  to  have  staff  members  participate  in  class  discus- 
sions as  requested  by  the  instructors. 

*Data  on  the  program  at  Wisconsin  State  College  were  supplied  by 
Dr.  Gordon  Shipman.    The  program  elements  are  taken  from  the 
student  manual. 
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5.  Orient  student  trainees  to: 

(a)  the  agency:  -  purpose,  philosophy,  staff,  program, 
facilities,  policies. 

(b)  the  community:  -  the  physical  environment,  other 
agencies  at  work,  attitudes  of  residents,  social  status 
of  residents. 

(c)  group  or  groups  with  which  they  will  work:  -  background 
material  regarding  group  and  individual  members,  pre- 
pare group  for  trainee,  introduce  trainee  to  group. 

6.  Work  out  carefully  with  the  student  trainee  his  specific 
assignment,  based  on  a  period  of  four  hours  a  week  for  16  weeks. 
Trainees  assignments  might  include:    leadership  of  groups;  program 
preparation;  writing  of  reports;  conferences  with  supervisors,  mem- 
bers and  parents;  attendance  at  staff  and  leaders  meetings;  carrying 
out  of  special  projects;  traveling  time  spent  in  carrying  responsibility 
with  the  group,  but  not  traveling  time  to  and  from  agency;  and  observa- 
tion of  other  groups.   Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  accept 
increased  responsibilities  as  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 

7.  Supervision  of  student  trainees,  including: 

(a)  Assigning  a  specific  staff  member  as  supervisor  of  each 
trainee. 

(b)  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  college  on  student's  progress 
and  problems.   Contact  the  class  instructor  of  the  student 
trainee. 

(c)  Acquainting  student  with  the  kind  of  records  the  agency 
requires  and  assisting  student  with  the  keeping  and  utilizing 
of  such  records.   It  is  recommended  that  agencies  have 
each  student  keep  some  form  of  a  narrative  group  record, 
and  that  such  records  be  utilized  in  summarizing  informa- 
tion. 

Effective  supervision  includes: 
Regular  conferences 
Staff  meetings 

Relating  student's  experiences  to  course  outlined 
Evaluating  with  the  student  his  progress  on  a  continuous 
basis 

8.  Supply  college  with  an  evaluation  in  narrative  form  of  each 
student's  work  at  mid- semester  and  at  end  of  semester.    The  contents 
of  such  evaluations  should  be  discussed  with  the  student  by  the  appro- 
priate staff  member  of  agency  coordinator. 

STUDENT  Student  Is  Asked  To: 

RESPONSI-  ,     „ 

BILITY  Report  to  the  assigned  agency  supervisor. 

2.  Become  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  the  agency- 
policies,  purposes,  and  objectives  and  program 
philosophy. 
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3.  Comply  with  regulations  and  established  customs  of  the 
agency, 

4.  To  know  their  specific  job  and  carry  it  out. 

5.  Assume  good  work  habits  including  promptness,  dependability, 
regularity,  etc. 

6.  In  the  event  of  unavoidable  delay  or  absence,  notify  agency 
supervisor  as  early  as  possible. 

7.  Exercise  care  with  agency  equipment. 

8.  Prepare  records  and  reports  as  requested  by  agency  super- 
visors. 

9.  Become  acquainted  with  the  community  surrounding  the 
agency. 

10.  Present  program  plans  to  supervisor  in  advance  through  a 
conference. 

11.  Discuss  with  agency  supervisor  term  papers  or  special 
reports,  dealing  with  agency  experience. 

12.  Participate  in  evaluation  of  the  project. 

13.  If  the  assignment  isn't  working  out  satisfactorily,  student 
should  confer  with  the  agency  supervisor  or  faculty  instruc- 
tor at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

COLLEGE  College  Is  Asked  To: 

RESPONSI- 


BILITY  1-  Provide  students  Trith  information  about  the  vari- 

ous agencies.  Orient  students  to  agency  relation- 
ships in  general. 

2.  Provide  agencies  with  information  regarding  the  philosophy 
of  professional  education  of  the  College  and  the  sequence  and 
content  of  various  courses  and  with  a  calendar  of  school 
holidays,  etc. 

3.  Assign  students  to  agencies  according  to  their  needs  and 
interests. 

4.  Make  available  to  agency  supervisors  the  student's  records 
of  skills,  abilities,  experience  and  education  factors.   (Copy 
of  application  form  attached.) 

5.  Confer  with  students  regarding  agency  assignment.  Where 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  assignment,  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  within  the  agency  before  a  change  is 
made. 

6.  Administer  all  details  of  the  plan. 

Non-School  groups  included  in  the  community  laboratory  pro- 
grams usually  include  the  following:   YMCA  and  YWCA,  libraries, 
orthopedic  schools  and  hospitals,  church  groups,  nursery  schools, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  recreation  groups,  child  welfare  centers  and 
corrective  institutions,  health  camps,  community  centers,  public 
clinics,  Boys*  Clubs,  and  related  groups.  The  guide  to  health  and 
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social  services  of  Lexington  City  and  Fayette  County,  Kentucky  lists 
88  groups  that  could  have  possibilities  for  community  laboratory 
experiences.   This  area  embraces  a  population  of  approximately 
100,000. 

Some  institutions  are  working  with  selected  community  groups 
that  involve  only  adults.   This  offers  a  chance  for  experiences  basic 
to  on-the-job  work  with  parents  and  school  related  groups  in  addition 
to  non- school  groups. 

Most  professional  laboratory  experiences  are  directed  by  col- 
leges or  schools  of  education.   Other  programs  with  much  the  same 
functions,  however,  are  centered  in  sociology  departments.   This  may 
be  a  promising  development,  for  under  such  an  arrangement  the  direct 
responsibilities  for  good  teacher  education  programs  are  more  widely 
shared  within  the  institution.   Many  institutions  are  presently  studying 
the  need  for  a  wider  distribution  of  teacher  education  functions  within 
the  institution.   A  wider  sharing  of  responsibilities  for  laboratory 
experiences  may  be  one  approach  to  the  goal. 

ADEQUATE  2.  All  Community  laboratory  programs  must  be 

SUPERVISION       adequately  supervised.   Teacher  education  institu- 
tions have  not  always  been  noted  for  their  enthusiasm 
to  limit  the  size  of  classes.   In  some  cases,  the  laboratory  experience 
of  student  teaching  has  been  treated  to  the  same  approach.   The  ques- 
has  not  been,  "What  quality  of  experience  is  basic  to  our  task?" 
Rather,  the  question  has  sometimes  been,  "How  many  can  you  handle?" 

There  may  be  a  temptation  to  treat  community  laboratory  ex- 
periences with  some  of  the  same  disregard  for  quality  in  the  experi- 
ence.  The  temptation  to  regard  community  laboratory  experiences  as 
extra-curricular  activities  may  be  too  great  for  institutions  that  are 
already  hard-pressed  for  leadership  or  other  resources.   The  net  ef- 
fect is  to  leave  the  community  laboratory  experience  program  without 
adequate  supervision.   School  and  community  laboratory  experiences 
are  expensive  when  compared  with  the  per  capita  instructional  costs 
of  large  lecture  classes.   Much  of  the  additional  expense  is  for  super- 
visory services.   Support  must  be  provided,  however.   To  provide  the 
laboratory  experience  without  the  follow-up  teaching  by  the  supervisor 
may  actually  impair  the  value  of  the  student's  program. 

No  research  data  are  available  on  desirable  maximum- minimum 
teacher- student  ratios  for  community  study  projects.    These  ratios  are 
affected  by  local  conditions  such  as  size  of  community,  type  of  program, 
maturity  of  students,  and  level  of  cooperation  of  community  groups. 

Most  of  the  excellent  supervisory  practices  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  supervising  teachers  in  the  past  several  years  will  be  of 
help  in  determining  supervisory  practices  related  to  community 
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laboratory  work.   Group  and  individual  planning,  assessment  guides, 
cooperative  and  self- evaluation,  analysis  reports,  and  specialized 
conference  techniques  may  be  of  value. 

COOPERATIVE     3 .  Supervisor,  student,  and  agency  representatives 
PLANNING  should  engage  in  cooperative  planning  and  evaluation. 

The  fact  that  the  student  is  so  actively  engaged  on  a 
personal  as  well  as  professional  basis  almost  makes  it  mandatory  that 
he  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  community  labora- 
tory experience  program.   Actually,  of  course,  it  is  his  program. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  program  provides  several  illustra- 
tions of  cooperative  planning  and  evaluation.* 

a.  Program  coordinator  contacts  agency  directors. 

b.  Directors  indicate  the  kinds  of  leadership  opportunities 
available,  the  number  of  students  he  would  like  to  have,  and 
the  qualifications  he  would  like  the  new  students  to  possess. 

c.  The  opportunities  are  presented  to  the  students. 

d.  Students  make  first,  second,  and  third  choices  and  provide 
information  on  interests. 

e.  An  assignment  is  made. 

f .  Conference  is  held  between  agency  representative  and  stu- 
dent. 

g.  If  needed,  student  has  conference  with  assignment  committee, 
h.  Conference  is  held  by  student  and  his  instructor. 

i.  Group  meetings  of  students  assigned  to  the  same  agency  are 
held. 

j.  University  and  agency  staffs  cooperate  in  supervisory  pro- 
gram.   (Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the 
Spring  semester  of  1953  indicated  that  they  had  received 
sufficient  supervisory  help.) 

k.  Supervisor- student- agency  representatives  plan  and  partici- 
pate in  the  evaluation  of  the  activity  and  of  the  student's 
participation  in  it. 

1.  Class  instructors  discuss  evaluative  comments  with  the 

student. 

m.  Instructors  and  agency  representatives  meet  to  discuss  stu- 
dent problems,  programs,  and  policies. 

n.  Students  evaluate  own  professional  growth.   (Fewer  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  Spring,  1953  program  indicated 
that  their  particular  activity  might  not  be  profitable  for  a  stu- 
dent the  succeeding  term.) 

This  is  the  structure  of  an  excellent  program.   There  are  many 
opportunities  for  interaction  among  student,  agency  representatives, 

*Data  were  supplied  by  Drs.  Herbert  J.  Klausmeir  and  Camilla 
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instructors,  and  supervisors.   The  exact  structure  of  the  program 
varies  considerably  from  one  institution  to  another,  but  good  leader- 
ship, adequate  support,  and  cooperative  planning  and  evaluation  are 
always  present  in  strong  programs, 

SELECTION          4.  The  selection  of  non- school  agencies  to  partici- 
OF  AGENCIES      pate  in  the  teacher  education  program  is^  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher  education  institution.   This 
may  seem  to  be  an  obvious  fact.  Institutions  having  working  relation- 
ships with  agencies  whose  functions  have  become  inappropriate  for 
the  teacher  education  task  know  the  importance  of  having  the  selection 
of  the  agency  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  school. 

One  report  submitted  to  the  writer  had  this  comment  inked  in 
the  margin:   "Agency  dropped  from  program  because  of  change  in 
functions."    This  particular  institution  has  a  well-defined  program 
with  criteria  for  the  selection  of  cooperating  agencies.   Having  these 
criteria  available  to  all  groups  helps  to  facilitate  the  process  of  "add- 
ing and  subtracting*  agencies. 

Where  programs  have  operated  for  long  periods  of  time,  the 
programs  become  stable  enough  that  the  problem  of  selection  is  not 
a  major  one-   The  students  may  indirectly  help  in  the  selection  pro- 
cess.  One  institution  that  has  about  500  students  in  its  community 
laboratory  experience  program  reports  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
half  of  the  group  voluntarily  indicate  a  choice  of  the  community  agency 
with  which  they  would  like  to  work.   Another  institution  has  an  Educa- 
tion Committee  that  selects  cooperating  agencies  upon  recommendation 
of  the  program  coordinator. 

SHARED  5.  Student  experiences  HI  non- school  agencies  should 

PURPOSES  be  related  to  basic  professional  objectives.   The 

quality  of  laboratory  experiences  must  be  subject 
to  continuous  evaluation.  While  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  com- 
plete meaning  of  a  given  experience  for  any  individual,  the  obligation 
to  match  the  experience  with  the  maturity  of  the  student  still  exists 
good  supervision  and  planning  will  help  to  eliminate  the  chance  that 
the  work  of  the  student  will  include  too  many  menial  tasks. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  program  is  offered  in  conjunction 
with  an  education  course.   The  major  objectives  of  the  course  are  to 
help  students  develop  understanding  of  (a)  the  general  sequences  in 
development  from  birth  through  adolescence,  (b)  the  nature  of  adjust- 
ment problems  which  children  may  encounter  at  various  developmental 
levels,  (c)  general  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  children  and  of 
successful  work  with  them,  (d)  methods  of  successful  leadership  of 
children's  activities,  and  (e)  personal  qualities  and  professional  com- 
petencies needed  for  successful  work  with  children.   Skills  of  the 
course  are  related  to  (a)  observing,  recording,  and  interpreting  the 
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behavior  of  children,  (b)  planning  and  carrying  out  recreation  activi- 
ties, (c)  helping  with  adjustment  problems,  and  (d)  development  of 
professional  conduct  in  working  with  children  and  community  adults. 

When  considering  the  professional  competencies  that  are  the 
objectives  of  the  education  course,  and  their  relation  to  community 
laboratory  experiences,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  laboratory  experi- 
ences are  not  a  separate  part  of  the  course.   Actually,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  course  objectives  could  be  fully  achieved  if  provisions  were  not 
made  for  community  laboratory  experiences. 

Western  Carolina  College  presents  their  program  of  community 
laboratory  experiences  within  the  following  professional  sequence: 
(a)  two  days  of  off -campus  school  visitation,    (b)  forty  hours  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  activities  of  the  campus  laboratory  school,    (c)  twenty 
hours  of  participation  in  the  community  projects,    (d)  a  case  study 
and   (e)  observations. 

Activities  of  community  laboratory  experience  programs  may 
include  the  following: 

a.  supervision  of  trips  k.  rhythms 

b.  dramatics  1 .  toy  repair 

c.  horsemanship  m.  library  services 

d.  sewing  n.  art 

e.  ceramics  o.  eating 

f .  wood,  plastic  and  metal  p.  resting  (nurserys) 
crafts  q.  weaving 

g.  organized  games  r.  printing 
h.  folk  dancing  s.  swimming 

i .  vocal  and  instrumental  t .  hobby  collecting 

music  u.  parent  education 

j .  story  hours 

Usually  these  activities  involve  work  with  children.   Often  adults 
are  involved.  When  the  activities  of  the  community  laboratory  experi- 
ence program  are  examined  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  two  programs  are  co- 
ordinate in  many  ways. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Providing  good  facilities  for  an  expanding  program  of  profession- 
al laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  education  is  becoming  a  complex 
undertaking.   In  the  days  when  laboratory  experiences  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  a  limited  amount  of  student  teaching,  the  task  was  relatively 
simple.  A  demonstration  school  and,  in  some  situations,  the  local 
public  school  system  provided  the  facilities  needed  for  an  institutional 
program  of  teacher  education.   Teachers  in  demonstration  schools 
were  presumably  well  qualified  for  demonstration  teaching  and  super- 
vision of  student  teachers.   In  local  public  schools,  problems  of  selec- 
tion, preparation,  and  in-service  growth  of  the  cooperating  teachers 
were  minimized  by  the  mere  fact  of  proximity  to  the  teacher  education 
institutions. 

Several  developments  in  teacher  education,  particularly  in  the 
laboratory  experience  phase,  have  complicated  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing laboratory  facilities.   Among  these  are  the  increase  in  amount  and 
kind  of  laboratory  experiences  provided,  the  increasing  use  of  public 
schools  as  laboratories,  and  a  growing  concern  for  the  quality  of  the 
experiences  provided  for  prospective  teachers  under  these  conditions. 

STATE  LEVEL          In  several  states,  workers  in  teacher  education 
POLICIES  have  apparently  concluded  that  some  of  the  prob- 

lems of  providing  good  laboratory  facilities  could 
best  be  solved  at  the  state  level  rather  than  by  the  local  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions.   Several  states  have  regulations  concerning  one  or 
more  aspects  of  the  problem  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  in 
teacher  education.   A  few  states  have  somewhat  comprehensive  plans 
or  programs  relating  to  this  phase  of  teacher  education. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  review  this  situation.    Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  such  questions  as: 

56 
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What  are  some  of  the  factors  underlying  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing good  facilities? 

What  problems  are  involved  in  providing  good  facilities  in  public 
schools? 

What  is  the  nature  of  present  state  regulations  and  programs 
concerning  laboratory  facilities? 

What  are  the  opinions  of  leaders  in  teacher  education  concern- 
ing the  need  for  or  desirability  of  state  regulations  or  programs 
in  providing  laboratory  facilities? 

What  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  indicated? 

In  investigating  this  subject,  information  and  opinions  were 
sought  from  two  groups  of  people  interested  in  teacher  education. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  chief  state  school  agency  in  all  the 
states  requesting  in  Part  I,  information  about  the  nature  and  extent  of 
laws  or  administrative  regulations  dealing  with  the  laboratory  experi- 
ence phase  of  teacher  education,  and  in  Part  n,  opinions  relating  to 
problems  involved  in  providing  laboratory  facilities  in  public  schools. 
In  most  cases  these  blanks  were  sent  to  state  directors  of  teacher 
education  and  certification. 

Copies  of  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  the  institu- 
tional representatives  of  253  member  institutions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.   In  most  instances  the 
representatives  were  college  presidents  or  deans  of  colleges  or 
schools  of  education. 

REPLIES  FROM  Replies  were  received  from  approximately  two- 
AACTE  MEMBER-  thirds  of  AACTE  members.  These  included  re- 
SHJP  plies  from  all  except  two  of  the  states  in  which 

institutions  hold  membership  in  the  Association. 
More  than  three-fifths  of  the  directors  of  teacher  education  and  cer- 
tification or  individuals  having  similar  positions  in  the  chief  state 
school  agencies  returned  questionnaires.   The  representativeness  of 
the  information  and  opinions  received  is  subject  to  the  limitation  of 
the  lack  of  complete  returns. 

While  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  obtain  opinions  of  public 
school  administrators  and  teachers  about  these  problems,  time  did 
not  permit  including  them  in  this  particular  study.   It  was  assumed 
that,  to  an  extent,  the  state  directors  of  teacher  education  and  certifi- 
cation would  react  somewhat  in  terms  of  the  public  school  situation. 
However,  it  is  recommended  that  in  any  study  made  of  this  problem 
on  a  state  basis,  public  schools  be  represented  fully  by  both  adminis- 
trators and  teachers. 
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In  reporting  responses  of  the  two  groups  to  questions  in  the  sur- 
vey blanks,  percentages  given  are  based  on  the  number  of  replies  re- 
ceived rather  than  on  the  total  number  of  questionnaires  sent.    For 
brevity,  the  term  "state  directors"  is  used  to  indicate  state  directors 
of  teacher  education  and  certification  or  the  individuals  in  chief  state 
school  agencies  who  furnished  the  information.   In  referring  to  re- 
sponses of  institutional  representatives  of  member  institutions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the  term 
"AACTE  members*  is  used. 


FACTORS  UNDERLYING  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
PROVIDING  GOOD  FACILITIES 

Providing  laboratory  experiences  throughout  pre-service  profes- 
sional education  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  necessity  for  those 
colleges  and  universities  engaged  in  teacher  education.   Acceptance  of 
this  principle,  though,  is  relatively  recent.   Previously  the  accepted 
practice  in  the  program  of  the  teacher  education  student  was  to  re- 
serve a  portion  of  the  final  year  for  student  teaching.   During  this  brief 
period  the  teacher  education  student  was  supposed  to  put  into  practice 
all  of  the  theory  that  he  had  learned  throughout  the  previous  two  or 
three  years  of  patient  note-taking  in  long  lecture  periods.   While  these 
lectures  did  deal  with  such  important  topics  as  understanding  student 
behavior,  individual  difference,  and  teacher-pupil  planning,  there  were 
few  attempts  to  observe  and  work  with  adolescents  and  elementary 
school  children  in  their  classroom  and  outside-of-class  activities. 
This  type  of  education  has  gradually  been  discovered  not  to  produce 
the  best  qualified  beginning  teachers. 

TAB  LEI 

Estimated  Increases  in  Laboratory  Experiences  and  in  Use 

of  Public  Schools  for  Laboratory  Experiences  During 

Last  Ten  Years 

Percentage  of  Percentage  of 

Increase  in  Lab-  Increase  in  Use 

oratory  Experiences  of  Public  Schools 

No  increase 9  9 

10  per  cent  increase 11  15 

25  per  cent  increase 47  32 

50  per  cent  increase 21  32 

100  per  cent  increase   ....               13  13 

Table  I  indicates  the  growth  in  laboratory  experiences  during 
the  last  ten  years  as  estimated  by  the  members  of  the  AACTE  for 
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their  state.   The  chief  state  school  agencies  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  these  estimates  shown  in  Table  I.   As  shown  in  the  Table 
fewer  than  ten  per  cent  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease in  their  state  in  laboratory  experiences,  while  most  of  the 
members  estimated  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more. 
Both  groups  in  approximately  equal  numbers  indicated  that  the  in- 
crease is  reflected  both  in  student  teaching  and  in  other  professional 
laboratory  experiences. 

1.  Authorities  recommend  increased  laboratory  experiences. 

There  have  been  several  influences  at  work  to  bring  about  the 
increase  in  amount  and  variety  of  laboratory  experiences.   Such 
authorities  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  as  Stratemeyer,  Flowers, 
and  others  have  urged  that  teacher  education  students  be  brought  more 
and  more  in  contact  with  children.    For  example,  Stratemeyer  says 
that 

The  need  for  direct  experience  to  give  meaning  to  ideas  and  to 
develop  understanding  that  goes  beyond  verbalization  to  the 
ability  to  implement  ideas  in  action  suggests  a  professional 
program  in  which  direct  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  each 
of  the  four  years  of  college.1 

In  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  this  same  idea  was  expressed  as  follows: 

The  need  for  direct  experience  to  give  meaning  to  ideas  and  to 
develop  functional  understanding  that  leads  beyond  verbalization 
to  the  ability  to  implement  ideas  in  action  applies  equally  at  all 
levels  of  maturity.  .  .  .  Direct  laboratory  experiences,  there- 
fore, should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  four 
years  of  college.2 

2.  Public  school  administrators  request  more  laboratory  experience. 

Forward  looking  public  school  administrators  all  over  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  demand  better  qualified  beginning  teachers- 
teachers  who  can  "fit  in*  and  do  a  better  job  of  working  with  pupils  and 
other  staff  members.   It  is  recognized  that  in  order  to  have  these  bet- 
ter teachers  who  are  able  to  adjust  readily  to  their  new  responsibilities 
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Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania,  1951,  p.  10. 

2.  Flowers,  John  G.,  Patterson,  Allen  D.,  Stratemeyer,  Florence  B., 
and  Lindsey,  Margaret,  School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experi- 
ences  in  Teaching  Education,  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges,  1948,  p.  322. 
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some  previous  contacts  with  public  school  situations  are  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  best 
summarized  the  thinking  of  administrators  in  a  recent  yearbook  as 
follows: 

The  opportunities  for  apprenticeship  work  toward  the  end  of  the 
pre-service  training  period  for  teachers  should  be  expanded 
greatly.   The  school  districts  of  America  and  those  of  us  who 
teach  in  them  must  accept  our  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
developing  young  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession.   They 
deserve  to  have  an  opportunity  to  come  into  the  classrooms— 
into  offices  and  school  systems— to  observe,  to  practice  under 
leadership  and  direction,  and  to  go  back  to  their  teacher  train- 
ing centers  to  evaluate  and  to  condition  their  thinking  and  de- 
velopment on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  seen  and  the  experi- 
ences they  have  had.3 

3.  Commissions  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  sug- 
gest more  laboratory  experiences. 

While  data  are  not  available  for  the  various  states,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  work  of  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
corresponding  commissions  of  the  State  Teachers  Associations  has 
been  influential  in  the  increase  In  direct  experience  in  teacher  educa- 
tion.  Certainly  the  National  Commission  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
laboratory  experiences  in  its  meetings.   For  example  the  suggested 
agenda  for  study  groups  in  the  1953  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES  ON 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS  had  as  one 
of  its  topics  *How  can  clinical  and  laboratory  experiences  for  teacher- 
education  students  be  extended  and  made  more  meaningful  ?* 

A  similar  study  was  done  previously  at  the  Bowling  Green  Con- 
ference in  1948.  Wengert,  basing  his  discussion  on  the  report  of  Con- 
ference Group  26,  says  that 

The  observation  of  and  contact  with  children  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  professional  education  of  the  teacher.   The  pro- 
gram in  teachers  colleges  should  permit  acquaintance  with  all 
levels  of  public  school  education,  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  senior  year  of  high  school.4 


3.  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Paths  to  Better 
Schools,  Twenty-third  Yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  National  Education  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1945,  p.  173. 

4.  Wengert,  Stanley  A.,  "Laboratory  Experience  and  Student  Teaching, 
Elementary  School,"  The  Education  of  Teachers  as  Viewed  by  the 
Profession,  Official  Group  Reports  of  the  Bowling  Green  Conference 
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4.  State  accreditation  procedures  require  more  laboratory  experi- 
ences. 

Several  states  are  now  in  the  process  of  examining  their  pro- 
grams for  preparing  teachers.    This  is  leading  in  many  instances  to 
increased  emphasis  on  providing  laboratory  experiences.   One  state, 
for  example,  in  its  recently  adopted  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ACCRED- 
ITATION OF  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS  OF  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  lists  under  STANDARD  V.  LABORATORY 
EXPERIENCES: 

Throughout  the  teacher  education  program  there  shall  be  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  prospective  teachers  to  observe  children 
and  work  with  them  as  individuals  and  groups. 

Another  state  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  its  teacher  education  pro- 
gram.   The  TENTATIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  ACCREDITING  THE  UNDER- 
GRADUATE PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  of 
this  state  includes  the  following: 

In  any  well  planned  program  of  teacher  education  will  be  in- 
cluded professional  laboratory  experiences.    These  should  be  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of  the  total  program.   By  profession- 
al laboratory  experiences  is  meant  actual  and  direct  contacts 
with  children  and  youth  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the 
community.   Included  in  a  definition  of  professional  laboratory 
experiences  are  activities  involving  observation  in  connection 
with  courses  in  psychology,  methods,  and  techniques,  curricu- 
lum and  testing,  participation  in  activities  of  the  regular  class- 
room teacher,  and  eventually,  student  teaching,  which  involves 
direct  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  group  of  children  and 
youth  in  a  school  situation. 

5.  Accrediting  agencies  are  encouraging  more  and  better  laboratory 
experiences. 

The  extension  of  laboratory  experiences  to  all  professional  edu- 
cation courses  has  also  produced  certain  problems  in  the  quality  of 
experiences.   The  chief  impetus  recently  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  quality  as  well  as  increasing  the  numbers  of  such  ex- 
periences. Accrediting  agencies  for  teacher  education  programs  have 
pointed  up  this  need.    For  example,  at  the  national  level  the  Accredita- 
tion Standards  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education  indicate  the  need  for  increased  amount  and  variety  of  facili- 
ties. A  review  of  Standard  VI,  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences, 
of  the  Revised  Standards  and  Policies  for  Accrediting  Colleges  for 


National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Stand- 
ards, National  Education  Association,  1948,  p.  233. 
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Teacher  Education  of  the  AACTE  reveals  the  following  suggestions 
for  an  adequate  program  of  laboratory  experiences: 

1.  Professional  laboratory  experiences  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  of  each  year  of  college. 

2.  Laboratory  experiences  before  and  after  student  teaching. 
3*  Student  teaching  on  a  full-time  basis. 

4.  Fifth  year  internship*5 

6.  Campus  schools  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  all  demands  for  labora- 
tory experiences. 

With  the  increase  in  amount  and  variety  of  experiences  has 
come  the  problem  of  providing  sufficient  facilities  for  an  adequate 
program  of  laboratory  experiences.    The  AACTE  suggests 

Laboratory  facilities  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  for  each 
student  contact  with  "normal*  situations,  varied  enough  to  pro- 
vide contacts  with  different  pupil  groups  and  different  curricu- 
lum and  administrative  organization,  and  located  for  student 
convenience  and  staff  accessibility.6 

The  campus  school  is  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  this  in- 
creased demand  for  additional  laboratory  experiences.   The  teacher 
education  institutions  are  virtually  forced  to  look  to  the  public  schools 
to  care  for  the  increased  demands.    Swenson  and  Hammock  after 
analyzing  the  problem  of  facilities  assert  that 

This  increase  in  enrollment  has  caused  teacher-education  insti- 
tutions to  increase  the  number  of  types  of  schools  used.    The 
public  school  is  near,  it  can  absorb  relatively  large  numbers  of 
college  students,  it  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  the  college,  and 
most  important,  perhaps,  it  is  already  built  and  staffed  and  is 
immediately  ready  for  use.7 

Another  factor  suggesting  a  need  for  increased  use  of  the  public 
schools  has  been  the  conviction  held  by  many  leaders  both  in  public 
school  and  teacher  education  that  intending  teachers  need  direct  ex- 
perience with  children  in  both  laboratory  and  public  school  situations. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  many  teacher  education  institutions  use 


5.  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Revised 
Standards  and  Policies  for  Accrediting  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, Oneonta,     New  York,  1951,  pp.  20-32. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  23-29. 

7.  Swenson,  Esther  J.,  and  Hammock,  Robert  C.,  uOff-Campus  Labora- 
tory Experiences:    Their  Growth,  Importance,  and  Present  Role  in 
Teacher  Education, "  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,  Thirtieth  Year- 
book of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1951,  p.  26. 
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both  campus  and  off-campus  schools  as  laboratories  for  their  teacher 
education  programs.  Thus,  both  by  necessity  and  by  choice  many  col- 
leges have  turned  to  the  nearby  public  schools  as  a  potential  source  of 
the  needed  facilities  for  laboratory  experiences. 

Table  I  also  indicates  the  increased  use  of  the  public  schools 
for  laboratory  experiences  in  the  last  ten  years  as  seen  by  members 
of  the  AACTE  for  their  state.    Fewer  than  ten  per  cent  were  of  the 
opinion  that  there  had  been  no  increase  in  their  state  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  agreement  in  opinions  of  the  AACTE  members  on  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  public  schools  is  not  hard  to  explain  when  it  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  increase  in  both  student  teaching  and  other 
laboratory  experiences. 


PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  PROVIDING  GOOD  FACILITIES 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

When  different  groups  have  some  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
a  job,  problems  frequently  arise.   This  is  particulary  true  when  one 
of  the  groups  has  had  limited  experience  in  the  activity  concerned. 
Yet,  the  public  schools  are  being  called  upon  to  work  with  more  inex- 
perienced college  students  in  ways  not  formerly  required.   The  col- 
leges are  asking  for  more  and  more  opportunities  for  teacher  educa- 
tion students  to  observe  and  work  with  public  school  pupils  and  teach- 
ers throughout  the  years  of  training. 

Table  n  is  a  compilation  of  the  problems  that  have  resulted 
from  the  increased  use  of  the  public  schools  for  laboratory  experiences 
as  seen  by  members  of  AACTE  and  state  directors  of  teacher  educa- 
tion.  As  can  be  noted  in  the  Table  both  groups  ranked  the  problems  in 
the  same  order  of  frequency.   The  four  problems  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  AACTE  members  and  state  directors  of  teacher  edu- 
cation are  concerned  with  some  aspect  of  supervision  of  the  laboratory 
experiences,  either  by  the  public  school  cooperating  teacher  or  by  the 
college  supervisor,  while  the  problem  mentioned  least  has  to  do  with 
maintaining  good  relationships  between  these  two  groups  of  super- 
visors. 

1.  Obtaining  qualified  cooperating  teachers  and  improving  the  quality 
of  experience  provided  by  the  cooperating  teacher. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  public  school  teachers  has  complicated 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  for  laboratory  experiences.   Many  of  the 
public  school  classes  would  actually  provide  a  sub-standard  laboratory 
and  perhaps  would  limit  the  value  derived  from  direct  experience.   As 
the  teacher  shortage  becomes  more  acute  and  as  the  public  school 
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TABLE  H 

Percentage  of  Respondents  Indicating  Various  Problems 
Resulting  from  the  Use  of  Public  School  Facilities 

Percentage  of          Percentage  of 
AACTE  Members      State  Directors 

Obtaining  qualified  cooperating 

teachers  87  84 

Obtaining  supervisory  time  for 

college  personnel  75  72 

Improving  quality  of  experience 
provided  by  cooperating 
teacher  73  64 

Obtaining  time  for  supervising 
activities  by  public  school 
teachers  64  64 

Payment  of  additional  salary  to 

supervising  teachers  58  56 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  payment  of 

cooperating  teachers  52  42 

Obtaining  full  cooperation  from 

public  schools  46  28 

Maintaining  good  realtions  be- 
tween public  school  and  col- 
lege supervisors  33  24 

enrollments  continue  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  more  qualified 
teachers  who  might  participate  in  the  teacher  education  program  will 
be  forced  to  limit  their  participation  unless  some  relief  measures  can 
be  established. 

OBTAINING  This  means  that  many  teachers  who  are  potential 

WELL-QUALIFIED   cooperating  teachers  are  not  aware  of  what  ex- 
TEACHERS  periences  are  needed  by  the  teacher  education 

students.    In  fact,  the  number  one  problem  as 

rated  by  over  four-fifths  of  both  groups  of  respondents  resulting  from 
the  use  of  public  schools  for  laboratory  experiences  is  the  obtaining 
of  well  qualified  cooperating  teachers.   Along  with  obtaining  well 
qualified  cooperating  teachers,  approximately  two-thirds  of  each 
group  listed  improving  the  work  of  the  cooperating  teacher  with  the 
teacher  education  student  as  a  major  problem. 

That  these  problems  are  of  deep  significance  to  the  AACTE 
members  and  state  directors  is  indicated  by  such  comments  as  these: 

Supervision  of  laboratory  experiences  by  public  school  teachers 
is  too  much  of  a  peripheral,  catch-as-catch-can  project  at 
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present.   The  public  school  teachers  themselves  need  to  be  bet- 
ter educated  as  to  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  work. 

Too  many  public  school  people  lack  both  the  training  and  experi- 
ence as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  teacher  education  to  do  a  very 
good  job.   Much  in-service  education  is  necessary. 

In  commenting  on  the  problem  of  obtaining  good  cooperating 
teachers,  one  AACTE  member  noted  that 

Many  public  school  supervisors  have  no  background  of  prepara- 
tion for  adequate  supervision  of  student-teachers.   Their  entire 
perspective,  techniques,  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and 
materials,  are  geared  to  their  school  unit's  functions  rather 
than  to  the  direction  of  prospective  teachers  into  worthwhile 
laboratory  experiences. 

The  importance  of  the  cooperating  teacher  is  emphasized  by  another 
AACTE  member: 

So  much  depends  upon  the  competence  of  teachers  who  supervise 
student  teachers. 

Perhaps  one  coordinator  of  student  teaching  summarized  the  thinking 
of  many  of  his  colleagues  when  he  commented  that 

Those  with  whom  we  work  spend  a  great  deal  of  time.    The  prob- 
lem is  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  people,  how- 
ver.   They're  willing  to  help— but  many  just  don't  have  the 
"know-how." 

2.  Obtaining  time  for  supervising  activities  by  public  school  teachers. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  public  school  teachers  in  attempting 
to  supervise  the  teacher  education  students  are  recognized  by  the 
members  of  the  AACTE.  While  a  very  large  majority  of  the  AACTE 
members  and  state  directors  feel  that  the  public  school  teachers  who 
supervise  the  work  of  teacher  education  students  do  not  devote  enough 
time  to  it  to  do  an  effective  job,  approximately  two  thirds  of  each 
group  state  that  obtaining  sufficient  time  for  this  effective  work  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  resulting  from  the  increased  use  of  the  public 
schools.   One  university  professor  states  that 

It  is  difficult  to  get  public  school  teachers  and  officials  to  devote 
enough  time  to  this  work.   They  have  such  heavy  responsibilities 
in  operating  their  schools  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  do  the  extra 
work  involved  in  supervising  practice  teachers  without  neglect- 
ing other  important  responsibilities  in  their  schools. 

Many  other  AACTE  members  and  state  directors  stressed  the  time 
element: 
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In  most  cases  supervising  is  added  to  a  full  teaching  load;  some 
teachers  regard  student  teachers  as  a  relief  for  them  and  de- 
vote only  a  little  time  to  helping  the  student;  others  do  very 
well. 

Teachers  usually  consider  their  first  duty  is  to  the  children  in 
their  charge.   The  cadet  teachers'  concerns  are  secondary. 

Because  of  press  of  other  duties,  they  are  unable  to  devote  suf- 
ficient time  to  the  work. 

Public  school  administrators  in  general  make  little  provision  by 
way  of  time  for  conferences,  etc. 

Not  all  members  of  AACTE,  though,  felt  that  too  little  time  was  de- 
voted to  supervision.  One  college  president,  for  example,  says  this: 

We  can  only  speak  from  our  own  experience.  We  find  that 
school  teachers  in  general  are  very  willing  to  devote  sufficient 
time  to  this  work,  but  we  believe  that  our  experience  has  taught 
us  that  they  are  willing  to  do  this  because  the  college  has  put  its 
time  and  interest  into  the  project. 

A  director  of  teacher  education  says  that 

Yes,  they  devote  enough  time,  but  often  at  personal  sacrifice  in 
time  and  energy  and  with  but  little  if  any  load  adjustment  or 
extra  salary, 

3,  Obtaining  supervisory  time  for  college  personnel. 

A  corollary  of  this  problem  of  supervision  is  faced  by  the  col- 
leges in  attempting  to  provide  adequate  supervisory  time  for  the  col- 
lege personnel.    Here,  too,  the  AACTE  members  and  state  directors 
by  the  even  wider  majority  of  five-to-one  feel  that  there  is  insufficient 
college  staff  time  devoted  to  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  teach- 
er education  students  in  their  laboratory  experiences  in  the  public 
schools.   Furthermore,  approximately  three-fourths  list  the  obtaining 
of  sufficient  time  from  college  personnel  for  effective  work  with 
prospective  teachers  as  a  major  problem  resulting  from  the  increased 
use  of  the  public  schools.   One  AACTE  member  feels  that  time  for 
college  supervision  is  a  very  acute  problem.   He  states  that 

I  think  this  is  the  major  problem.  To  give  one  college  super- 
visor 75  to  100  student  teachers  spread  over  half  a  state  is  to 
my  rnind  totally  inadequate  supervision. 

Another  member,  a  director  of  teacher  education,  says  that 

In  one  liberal  arts  college  an  elderly  man— a  retired  adminis- 
trator—has 55  student  teachers  in  secondary  school  teaching. 
In  many  colleges  the  work  is  inspectorial. 
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Two  others  also  emphasize  the  time  factor: 

The  time  element  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  make  ade- 
quate off-campus  supervision  almost  impossible. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  all  concerned  to  minimize  the  difficulty 
and  time  involved  in  the  process  of  supervision.    Some  persons 
think  that  supervision  should  not  be  counted  on  the  teacher's 
regular  load. 

However,  not  all  AACTE  members  and  state  directors  felt  that  college 
supervision  should  be  a  problem.   One  of  these  stated  that 

I  believe  that  supervision  varies  with  the  teacher  education 
standards  of  the  institutions.   Good  ones  provide  adequate  staff- 
ing as  a  fundamental  necessity  of  a  good  program.   Poor  ones 
do  not*   However,  there  are  still  more  poor  ones  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

A  few  colleges  are  making  some  strides  toward  adequate  college  su- 
pervision.  One  administrator  says  that 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  this  phase  and  now  provide  one 
full  time  professor  for  each  training  center  away  from  the 
campus  in  which  15  to  20  students  are  placed.    In  this  case  we 
think  we  are  approaching  adequate  supervision,  but  it  is  a  real 
job  to  sell  it  to  the  administrators. 

^*  Payment  of  additional  salary  to  cooperating  teachers  and  lack  of 
uniformity  in  payment. 

Whenever  the  piblic  schools  are  used  for  teacher  education,  the 
problem  immediately  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  compensation  should 
be  given  to  the  cooperating  teachers.   Glennon,  Weeks  and  Ulrich  found 
in  their  study  of  off-campus  student  teaching  that  a  majority  of  the 
schools  participating  in  the  study  actually  did  make  some  kind  of  a 
financial  award  to  the  public  school  cooperating  teachers.   However, 
the  size  of  the  honorarium  varied  from  fifteen  dollars  to  two-hundred 
fifty  dollars.8 

Over  one-half  of  the  AACTE  members  and  state  directors  stated 
that  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  was  one  of  the  problems  facing  them  in  their 
work  in  the  public  schools.   This  is  made  acute  in  some  states  par- 
ticularly where  one  college  may  pay  supervising  teachers,  while 
another  college  does  not.   Also  some  colleges  make  a  payment  to  the 


8.  Glennon,  Vincent  J.,  Weeks,  Edwin  E.,  and  Ulrich,  William,  "The 
Administration  of  Programs  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching.*1 
Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,  Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  1951,  pp.  59- 
60. 
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public  school  system  which  in  turn  may  or  may  not  use  the  money  for 
supplementing  the  salary  of  the  cooperating  teacher.    This  lack  of 
uniformity  in  payments  is  listed  by  approximately  one-half  of  the 
AACTE  members  and  state  directors  as  a  problem. 

In  commenting  on  this  problem  of  payment,  many  of  the  AACTE 
members  and  state  directors  felt  that  there  should  be  some  payment 
to  cooperating  teachers.    For  example,  three  of  these  commented  that 

I  do  not  believe  that  teachers  in  public  schools  (who  are  already 
overworked  and  underpaid)  should  be  called  upon  for  extra  work 
without  at  least  nominal  remuneration. 

A  fairly  good  stipend  is  usually  a  must  if  real  supervision  and 
opportunity  for  student  teaching  occurs. 

Not  all  agree,  however.    For  example,  one  college  dean  says 

Paying  teachers  additional  salary  for  this  type  of  service  will 
not  solve  the  problem. 

A  department  head  states  that 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  what  is  equitable.   In  some  instances  ex- 
cellent supervision  is  provided  with  little  or  no  pay. 

A  director  of  student  teaching  raises  a  serious  problem  about  pay- 
ment: 

Some  teachers  would  agree  to  assist  just  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  additional  compensation. 

In  an  area  in  which  there  had  been  no  uniformity  of  payment  one  direc- 
tor of  a  department  states  that 

A  uniform  plan  for  paying  additional  salary  would  make  for  a 
better  attitude  among  supervising  teachers. 

Another  department  head  states,  however,  that 

There  is  little  uniformity,  and  personally  I  believe  that  uniform- 
ity is  not  necessary. 

5.  Obtaining  full  cooperation  from  the  public  schools  and  maintaining 
good  relations  between  public  school  and  college  supervisors. 

In  some  cases  the  public  schools  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  teacher  education  program.   However,  many  of  the 
public  schools  are  faced  with  problems  which  prevent  their  giving  full 
cooperation  in  this  program.   The  increasing  enrollments  in  the  public 
school  classes  have  meant  in  many  cases  that  the  physical  facilities 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost.   More  basic,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  finds  that  his  time  is  completely  taken  up  by  the  hour -by-hour 
activities  of  his  class.   In  addition,  the  public  schools  have  been 
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occupied  with  the  problem  of  improving  their  own  programs.   This  in 
itself  is  a  time-consuming  activity.   When  curriculum  improvement 
is  coupled  with  increased  enrollments,  it  is  little  wonder  that  about 
one-half  of  the  AACTE  members  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  state  di- 
rectors listed  obtaining  full  cooperation  of  the  public  schools  in  pro- 
viding facilities  as  a  problem  in  the  use  of  the  public  schools  for  lab- 
oratory experiences. 

That  full  cooperation  is  important  if  the  laboratory  experiences 
are  to  be  most  meaningful  is  stressed  by  McGeoch  and  Leavitt  as  fol- 
lows: 

Such  attempts  (using  the  facilities  of  the  public  schools)  have 
not  always  resulted  in  desirable  program  of  laboratory  experi- 
ences. ...  A  desirable  program  of  laboratory  experiences  re- 
quires that  public  schools  and  teacher  preparing  institutions 
work  together  as  a  team  in  assuming  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing the  necessary  facilities  and  for  supervising  the  work  of  the 
prospective  teachers.9 

AACTE  members  and  state  directors  also  expressed  this  same  idea. 
One  vice-president,  for  example,  asserts  that 

Our  problems  are  mutual.  The  extent  to  which  public  schools 
and  colleges  work  together  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
teacher  education  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  college  dean  expressed  it  this  way: 

Without  the  active  cooperation  of  the  public  schools  in  teacher 
education,  especially  through  student  teaching  and  so-called 
"Laboratory  experiences, "  a  good  job  in  the  education  of  teach- 
ers is  impossible. 

One  AACTE  member  feels  that  not  only  should  there  be  cooperation, 
but  there  is  an  actual  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools  to 
cooperate.    He  states  that 

The  public  schools  have  a  social  responsibility  to  cooperate  with 
the  teacher  education  institutions  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools. 

However,  this  feeling  is  not  shared  by  everyone.   One  director  of  stu- 
dent teaching  disagreed  as  follows: 

I  doubt  whether  the  responsibility  should  be  shared.    The  teacher 
education  institution  should  bear  the  responsibility.   However, 


9.  McGeoch,  Dorothy  and  Leavitt,  Howard,  "Public  Schools  Provide 
Direct  Experiences,**  Educational  Leadership  11:89-90,  November 
1953. 
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those  public  schools  in  position  to  do  so  should  be  willing  to  co- 
operate in  any  reasonable  program  proposed  by  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions. 

The  maintaining  of  good  relationships  between  the  public  school 
cooperating  teachers  and  the  college  supervisors  represents  a  lesser 
problem  than  any  of  the  others  listed  by  the  AACTE  members  and 
state  directors.    Only  about  one-third  of  the  AACTE  members  and 
one-fourth  of  the  state  directors  felt  that  this  was  a  problem  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  public  schools.    The  extent  to  which  problems  exist 
is  largely  based  on  the  completeness  of  understanding  and  the  actual 
acceptance  by  each  group  of  certain  responsibilities. 

The  human  factor  plays  an  important  part  in  the  establishment 
of  proper  relations  in  supervision.    One  college  dean  emphasized  this 
as  follows: 

Members  of  college  staffs  insist  that  they  are  too  busy  to  assist. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  not  qualified  to  render  good  service. 
Another  group  have  no  interest  aside  from  their  teaching. 

Thus,  the  increase  in  amount  and  variety  of  professional  labora- 
tory experiences,  the  increase  in  use  of  public  schools  as  a  laboratory, 
the  emphasis  on  improving  quality  of  direct  experience  and  the  in- 
creased enrollment  and  teacher  shortage  in  public  schools  have  been 
factors  in  bringing  to  the  forefront  a  difficult  problem  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  more  specifically  the  institution  engaged  in  teacher 
education.   On  the  one  hand  all  current  thinking  demands  more  labora- 
tory experiences;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  public  schools  are  finding 
themselves  in  a  difficult  position  to  provide  the  facilities  for  these 
experiences. 


STATE  PLANS  CONCERNING  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

For  many  years  states  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  state  plan  for 
teacher  education  in  that  certain  minimum  regulations  have  been  in 
effect  concerning  the  education  and  certification  of  teachers.    Until 
somewhat  recently,  however,  state  plans  for  teacher  education  have 
consisted  primarily  of:    (1)  provisions  for  establishing  and  supporting 
teacher  education  programs  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  (2)  regu- 
lations concerning  certification  of  teachers. 

More  recently  some  states  have  sought  to  improve  teacher  edu- 
cation by  means  of  more  comprehensive  state  plans.    These  have  in- 
volved principally  additional  regulations  relating  to  the  various  phases 
of  teacher  education  programs.    This  is  particularly  true  in  relation 
to  student  teaching  and  other  professional  laboratory  experiences. 
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While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  full  information  from 
all  the  states,  an  examination  of  information  available  reveals  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  specifications  or  stand- 
ards concerning  professional  laboratory  experiences*   Below  are  listed 
the  subjects  to  which  the  various  states  have  given  attention  in  either 
statutory  law,  administrative  regulations  of  chief  state  school  agen- 
cies, or  in  criteria  for  the  approval  of  institutional  programs  of 
teacher  education. 

1.  Amount  of  student  teaching  required  for  standard  certification. 

Almost  all  of  the  states  have  regulations  relating  to  the  amount 
of  student  teaching  required  for  teacher  certification.   State  directors 
in  96  per  cent  of  the  states  from  which  replies  were  received  indicated 
that  student  teaching  was  specified  as  a  requirement  in  certification 
regulations.   In  most  instances  the  amount  is  stated  in  terms  of  se- 
mester hours.   The  least  amount  found  was  two  semester  hours,  the 
most  was  twelve*   In  a  few  cases,  the  requirement  is  stated  in  clock 
hours.    For  example,  in  one  state  180  clock  hours  of  observation  and 
student  teaching  are  required,  of  which  no  less  than  120  clock  hours 
shall  be  student  teaching. 

2.  State  regulations  relating  to  laboratory  facilities  for  teacher  educa- 
tion: 

In  39  per  cent  of  the  states  from  which  replies  were  received, 
state  directors  indicated  there  were  regulations  dealing  with  some 
aspect  of  laboratory  facilities.   The  following  sources  of  regulations 
were  indicated: 

a.  State  laws 

b.  Certification  regulations 

c.  Standards  for  approval  of  teacher  education  programs 

d.  Rules  and  regulations  of  chief  state  school  agency 

The  various  aspects  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  and 
facilities  with  which  regulations  dealt  are  summarized  in  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

3.  Amount  of  other  professional  laboratory  experiences, 

In  the  plans  of  only  two  states  were  found  references  to  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences  other  than  student  teaching.   In  one  in- 
stance it  was  stated  that  there  should  be  "approximately  30  hours  of 
observation  and  participation/'   In  the  other  the  reference  was  gen- 
eral:   "Throughout  the  teacher  education  program  there  shall  be 
abundant  opportunity  for  prospective  teachers  to  observe  children  and 
work  with  them  as  individuals  and  groups." 
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4.  Approval  of  laboratory  facilities, 

In  two  states  reference  was  made  to  approval  of  laboratory  fa- 
cilities.  In  one  state  the  reference  was  quite  specific,  covering  such 
items  as  type  of  school,  comprehensiveness  of  program,  building  fa- 
cilities, physical  equipment,  and  instructional  equipment.    In  the  other 
state  the  reference  was  more  general,  using  terms  such  as  "under 
sufficient  control  and  supervision  of  the  college." 

5.  Approval  of  cooperating  teachers. 

In  only  a  few  states  were  provisions  made  for  approval  of  co- 
operating teachers  by  the  chief  state  school  agency.    In  some  instances 
this  was  included  in  the  criteria  for  approval  of  teacher  education  pro- 
grams.  In  one  state  the  qualifications  were  a  part  of  state  law.    In  one 
state  special  certification  of  cooperating  teachers  was  provided. 
Bases  for  approval  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  quantitative  terms  in- 
cluding usually  only  education  and  teaching  experience.    Regulations 
covering  this  point  from  two  state  plans  are  given  in  detail  in  a  suc- 
ceeding section  on  comprehensive  state  plans. 

6.  Responsibility  for  supervision  of  professional  laboratory  experi- 
ences. 

In  only  a  few  states  were  provisions  found  concerning  the  re- 
sponsibility for  supervision.    In  one  instance  responsibility  for  super- 
vision was  shared  by  the  state  department  of  education  and  teacher 
education  institutions.   In  one  state  provisions  were  made  for  "supple- 
mentary  supervision  (by  the  teacher  education  institutions)  to  main- 
tain (in  the  public  school)  standards  comparable  to  those  of  the  insti- 
tutional training  school. "   The  latter  plan  specified  the  number  of 
hours  of  time  each  student  teacher  should  receive  from  the  college 
"field  supervisor.* 

7.  Contracts  between  public  schools  and  teacher  education  institutions. 

Provision  was  made  in  one  state  for  approval  of  contracts  be- 
tween the  two  parties  by  the  state  department  of  education.   Detailed 
information  on  this  point  is  contained  in  the  section  of  this  chapter  on 
comprehensive  state  plans. 

8.  Reduction  of  work  load  of  cooperating  teachers. 

In  the  plan  of  one  state  it  was  stated  "Relief  from  other  school 
or  teaching  duties  shall  be  arranged  for  the  supervising  teacher  to 
provide  time  for  conferences  and  preparation." 

9.  Number  of  student  teachers  per  cooperating  teacher. 

In  the  state  plans  examined,  only  one  made  reference  to  this 
point.    In  this  state  there  was  this  specific  standard,  "The  number  of 
student  teachers  assigned  to  a  supervising  teacher  shall  not  exceed 
three  in  any  half  day  in  any  quarter  or  semester." 
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of  additional  salary  to  cooperating  teachers. 

Responses  of  state  directors  indicated  that  in  19  per  cent  of  the 
states  there  are  regulations  concerning  the  payment  of  extra  salary 
to  cooperating  teachers.    In  most  instances  permissive  regulations 
are  provided  which  allow  teacher  education  institutions  to  include 
compensation  for  cooperating  teachers  as  a  part  of  contracts  with 
public  school  systems.    In  one  state  statutory  law  covered  the  amount 
of  additional  salary  to  be  paid.    In  another  the  provision  was  a  part  of 
a  state  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

11.  Pre-service  and  in-service  education  of  cooperating  teachers. 

Provisions  for  preparation  and  in-service  growth  in  teacher 
education  work  for  cooperating  teachers  were  found  in  the  plans  of 
only  one  state.    Information  about  this  feature  will  be  included  in  dis- 
cussing the  several  comprehensive  state  plans. 

12.  Special  certification  of  student  teachers. 

In  one  state  student  teachers  are  required  to  hold  special  cer- 
tificates before  doing  student  teaching  in  public  schools.    It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  sufficient  legal  status  to  stu- 
dent teachers  so  that  they  may  assume  full  responsibility  for  a  group 
of  public  school  children. 

13.  Role  of  the  chief  state  school  agency. 

State  directors  in  30  per  cent  of  the  states  indicated  there  were 
laws  or  regulations  in  their  states  which  defined  the  role  of  the  chief 
state  school  agency  in  providing  or  improving  laboratory  facilities. 
Their  comments  on  this  point,  however,  indicated  in  most  instances 
the  responsibilities  were  not  clearly  defined.    The  comment  of  one  il- 
lustrates that  action  is  taken 

Through  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  over  teacher  education. 

Another  stated  that 

The  State  Board  has  power  to  make  regulations  if  desirable. 

In  two  states  having  comprehensive  plans  the  role  of  this  office 
was  more  clearly  defined.   This  is  illustrated  in  the  next  section. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STATE  PLANS 

In  the  foregoing  section  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  provisions  for  laboratory  experiences  covered  by  regulations 
in  the  various  states.    It  was  evident  that  few  states  had  comprehen- 
sive plans  dealing  with  this  phase  of  teacher  education.    However, 
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several  states  do  have  rather  comprehensive  plans.  Three  of  these 
plans  are  analyzed  in  this  section.   These  plans  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  comprehensiveness  of  coverage  and  availability  of  detailed 
information. 

Below  are  listed  the  various  phases  of  professional  laboratory 
experiences  covered  by  regulations  in  these  states  together  with 
pertinent  quotations  from  the  state  plans.   Since  these  are  included 
for  illustration  purposes  only,  the  plans  are  designated  as  State  Plans 
A,  B,  and  C.   In  State  Plans  B  and  C  the  regulations  are  a  part  of  the 
standards  for  approval  of  teacher  education  programs  in  the  elemen- 
tary field. 

1.  Amount  of  professional  laboratory  experience. 
State  Plan  A 

Directed  observation,  participation  and  supervised  student  teach- 
ing shall  be  not  less  than  a  five  semester  hour  course  with  ap- 
proximately 30  hours  of  observation,  participation  and  60  hours 
of  class  teaching.  Student  teaching  and  observation  periods 
shall  be  at  least  50  minutes  in  length.   Periods  of  different 
lengths  shall  be  required  in  number  proportionate  to  this  stand- 
ard. 

State  Plan  B 

Throughout  the  teacher  education  program  there  shall  be  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  prospective  teachers  to  observe  children 
and  work  with  them  as  individuals  and  groups. 

Laboratory  experiences  shall  include: 

1.  Organized  group  leadership  experiences  with  children  prior 
to  student  teaching,  if  possible. 

2.  Opportunities  to  observe  children,  and  class  demonstrations 
throughout  the  teacher  education  program  and  specifically  in 
the  classes  in  Educational  Psychology,  Child  Growth  and  De- 
velopment and  Child  Psychology,  and  Methods  and  Techniques 
that  theory  may  be  integrated  with  practice. 

3.  Student  teaching.   The  student  teaching  shall  amount  to  not 
less  than  240  clock  hours  and  12  quarter  hours  of  credit. 
Once  the  student  teaching  is  started  it  shall  be  carried  on 
continuously  to  its  completion  and  shall  occupy  the  time  of 
the  cadet  teacher  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  school  day.   It 
shall  not  include  the  pre-student  teaching  experience. 

In  any  student  teaching  situation,  the  cadet  shall  do  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  the  teaching. 
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State  Plan  C 

Student  teaching  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  at  least 
nine  weeks  of  daily  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  teacher  shall 
be  devoted  to  this  activity.   The  daily  work  during  a  nine-week 
period  shall  consist  of  at  least  a  half -day  of  duty  at  the  student 
teaching  assignment  (one-fourth  day  during  an  eighteen-week 
period),  and  shall  include  as  many  as  nine  full  days  in  order 
that  the  student  may  become  acquainted  with  the  total  school 
program. 

If  it  is  the  policy  to  broaden  a  student  teacher's  experience  by 
shifting  him  from  room  to  room,  such  shifts  in  assignment  may 
not  be  made  until  a  student  teacher  has  been  in  a  given  room 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  consecutive  weeks. 

2.  Approval  of  schools  as  laboratories  for  teacher  education. 
State  Plan  A 

Schools  approved  for  directed  observation,  participation  and 
supervised  teaching  are  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
standards: 

a.  The  school  approved  for  directed  observation,  participation 
and  supervised  student  teaching  shall  represent  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  typical  public  school  situation.    It  shall  have  all 
the  grades,  courses,  and  special  groups  that  the  student  will 
be  required  to  teach  on  the  certificate  for  which  he  is  an  ap- 
plicant.  Schools  eligible  for  approval  may  be: 

(1)  A  laboratory  school  under  the  exclusive  support  and  con- 
trol of  the  college  or  university. 

(2)  An  approved  school  supported  and  operated  jointly  by  the 
approved  teacher  training  institution  and  the  approved  co- 
operating public  school  corporation. 

(3)  An  approved  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  public  school 
corporation  made  available  to  the  college  or  university 
under  a  contract  agreement  authorized  by  law  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Education* 

(4)  The  academy  or  preparatory  department  of  a  college  or 
university  may  not  be  used  as  a  school  for  directed  ob- 
servation and  supervised  student  training  unless  especial- 
ly accredited  by  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing 
Commission. 

b.  The  building  and  equipment  of  such  schools  for  directed  ob- 
servation, participation  and  supervised  teaching  shall  be  of 
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satisfactory  standard  with  proper  facilities  for  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation.   The  equipment  shall  include  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  modern  aids  for  teachers,  such  as  charts, 
maps,  globes,  projectors,  radios,  and  laboratory  equipment 

State  Plan  B 

Each  institution  training  elementary  teachers  shall  maintain  a 
training  school  for  purposes  of  observation,  demonstration,  and 
supervised  teaching.   The  use  of  an  urban  or  rural  system, 
under  sufficient  control  and  supervision  of  the  college  as  indi- 
cated by  written  agreement,  will  satisfy  this  requirement.  All 
faculty  personnel  doing  supervised  teaching  and  field  supervi- 
sion shall  have  a  minimum  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  three 
years'  elementary  teaching  experience. 

In  the  institutional  training  school  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
full-time  training  school  teacher  holding  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  a  standard  elementary  state  certificate  in  charge  of  a 
classroom  meeting  state  standards. 

When  affiliated  urban  or  rural  schools  are  used  as  training 
schools,  the  institution  shall  provide  supplementary  supervision 
to  maintain  standards  comparable  to  those  of  the  institutional 
training  school. 

State  Plan  C   (No  provision) 
3.  Approval  of  cooperating  teachers. 
State  Plan  A 

Supervising  teachers  may  be  approved  by  the  Teacher  Training 
and  Licensing  Commission  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  upon 
recommendation  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  institutions  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  corporation  in  which  the 
teacher  is  employed.   Permanent  approval  may  be  given  to  teach- 
ers who  are  holders  of  the  earned  Master's  degree  or  higher 
earned  degree  and  who  have  had  five  or  more  years  of  success- 
ful teaching  experience.  Annual  approval  valid  for  one  year  may 
be  given  to  teachers  who  have  had  three  or  more  years  of  ex- 
perience and  who  are  graduates  of  an  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity with  standard  accreditment.   Each  succeeding  renewal 
of  such  approval  is  granted  only  on  the  basis  of  the  completion 
of  a  minimum  of  five  additional  semester  hours  of  approved 
graduate  credit  earned  in  a  standard  institution.   The  privilege 
of  annual  approval  will  be  terminated  September  1,  1952.  Annual 
approval  will  be  given  to  industrial  education  critic  teachers  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Vocational  Plan  for  a  first- 
grade  license,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  State  Vocational 
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Plan  for  a  first-grade  license,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  the  su- 
pervisors of  critic  teaching  and  by  the  employing  superintendent 
of  schools. 

All  supervising  teachers  shall  be  registered  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.   Such  registration  shall  be  made  on  the 
qualifying  blanks  furnished  by  the  Teacher  Training  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
or  semester  in  which  such  supervising  teacher  serves. 

State  Plan  B 

1.  A  supervising  teacher  is  one  who  has  full  charge  of  a  class- 
room of  elementary  school  children  in  a  class  size  that  com- 
plies with  state  standards  for  elementary  schools. 

2.  Supervising  teachers  shall  meet  the  following  requirements: 

a.  They  shall  have  at  least  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  pref- 
erably the  Master's  degree. 

b.  They  shall  have  at  least  three  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence in  the  elementary  school. 

c.  They  shall  hold  the  regular  state  elementary  certificate. 

d.  They  shall  be  superior  teachers  and  competent  to  super- 
vise student  teachers. 

State  Plan  C 

The  room  teacher  for  the  grade  or  grades  in  which  the  student 
teaching  is  done  shall  meet  the  following  qualifications  as  to 
preparation  and  experience: 

(1)  Advanced  elementary  certificate,    (This  standard  is  to  be 
met  by  1952.) 

(2)  Three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  division  of  the 
school-kindergarten-primary,  or  intermediate  and  upper 
grades— in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  done. 

(3)  Superior  teaching  skill  and  genuine  interest  in  helping  to 
prepare  new  teachers. 

t.  Supervision  of  professional  laboratory  experiences. 
State  Plan  A 

The  supervising  teacher  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and/or  the  director  of  super- 
vised student  teaching,  who  shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  done  both  by  the  student  teacher  and  the  supervising  teach- 
er.   The  teaching  and  supervision  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Teacher  Training  and  Licensing  Commission  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  to  the  teacher  training  institution,  and  to  the 
authorities  of  cooperating  public  schools. 
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The  work  in  observation,  participation  and  student  teaching 
must  be  done  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  director  of 
student  teaching,  supervising  teacher,  principal,  and  superin- 
tendent. 

State  Plan  B 

Each  student  shall  be  given  at  least  12  hours  of  the  time  of  field 
supervisors  including  visits  in  the  classroom  at  least  eight 
times  during  the  supervised  teaching. 

State  Plan  C 

There  must  be  a  supervisor  in  charge  who  is  a  regular  member 
of  the  college  faculty  and  who  also  regularly  teaches  at  least 
one  college  course  in  elementary  professional  education. 

The  supervisor  must  have  demonstrated  superior  skill  in  teach- 
ing.   The  training  of  the  supervisor  shall  be  represented  by  a 
master's  degree  in  education,  with  at  least  ten  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work  in  elementary  professional  education. 

The  college  supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
student  teachers  registered  with  him.   He  should  hold  one  group 
conference  of  all  students  each  week.   He  must  counsel  with  the 
administrators  of  the  school  where  the  student  teaching  is  car- 
ried on  and  with  the  room  teachers  involved  to  the  end  that  the 
whole  program  may  be  properly  coordinated.    He  must  observe 
the  work  of  each  student  teacher  and  hold  individual  conferences 
as  needed  in  order  to  guide  each  student  teacher  adequately. 

The  room  teacher  shall  hold  at  least  one  hour-long  conference 
with  each  student  teacher  each  week,  with  such  short  and  in- 
formal daily  conferences  as  are  needed  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

5.  Number  of  students  per  cooperating  teacher. 
State  Plan  A    (No  provision) 

State  Plan  B 

The  number  of  student  teachers  assigned  to  a  supervising  teach- 
er shall  not  exceed  three  in  any  half  day  in  any  quarter  or  se- 
mester. 

State  Plan  C 

Not  more  than  two  student  teachers  shall  be  assigned  to  a  room 
teacher  during  a  single  semester  or  quarter. 

6.  Reduction  of  teaching  load  of  cooperating  teacher. 
State  Plan  A    (No  provision) 
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State  Plan  B 

Relief  from  other  school  or  teaching  duties  shall  be  arranged 
for  the  supervising  teacher  to  provide  time  for  conferences  and 
preparation. 

State  Plan  C   (No  provision) 

7.  Definition  of  responsibility  and  load  of  college  supervisor. 
State  Plan  A 

A  director  of  student  teaching  must  be  supplied  by  the  teacher 
training  institution  with  time  assigned  in  the  following  approxi- 
mate proportion  to  number  of  student  teachers  enrolled. 

a.  Less  than  25  students— the  director  shall  teach  not  more  than 
12  semester  hours  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  directing  su- 
pervised teaching, 

b.  25  to  50  students— the  director  shall  teach  not  more  than  8 
additional  semester  hours. 

c.  More  than  50  students— the  director  shall  give  full  time  to 
directing  the  student  teaching  program.  When  the  enrollment 
of  student  teachers  exceeds  100  the  director  shall  be  given 
supervisory  assistants  in  proportion  to  the  standards  in  a 
and  b  above. 

State  Plan  B   (No  provision) 
State  Plan  C 

A  supervisor  with  a  registration  of  fifteen  or  fewer  student 
teachers  shall  be  credited  with  a  five  semester-hour  teaching 
load.    If  the  number  of  students  exceed  fifteen,  the  supervisor 
must  be  credited  with  a  ten  semester-hour  teaching  load.   If  the 
number  of  student  teachers  registered  exceeds  twenty-five,  a 
second  supervisor  must  be  appointed. 

8.  Payment  of  extra  salary  to  cooperating  teachers. 
State  Plan  A   (No  provision) 

State  Plan  B    (No  provision) 
State  Plan  C 

It  must  be  recognized  that  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  room 
teachers  is  an  additional  responsibility  and  financial  recognition 
must  be  a  part  of  the  contract  or  arrangement  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  local  board  of  education. 

9.  Contracts  between  public  schools  and  teacher  education  institutions. 
State  Plan  A 
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All  contracts  and  agreements  between  approved  teacher  training 
institutions  and  approved  school  corporations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing  Commission  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  approval. 

All  contracts  and  agreements  between  a  state  teachers  college 
or  a  state  university  and  a  public  school  corporation  as  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
a  laboratory  school  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Teacher  Training 
and  Licensing  Commission  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
approval. 

State  Plan  B 

Each  institution  training  elementary  teachers  shall  maintain  a 
training  school  for  purposes  of  observation,  demonstration,  and 
supervised  teaching.   The  use  of  an  urban  or  rural  school  sys- 
tem, under  sufficient  control  and  supervision  of  the  college  as 
indicated  by  written  agreement,  will  satisfy  this  requirement. 

State  Plan  C 

It  must  be  recognized  that  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  room 
teacher  is  an  additional  responsibility  and  financial  recognition 
must  be  a  part  of  the  contract  or  arrangement  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  local  board  of  education. 

In  the  light  of  the  information  available  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  in  some  states  there  are  only  a  few  regulations  concern- 
ing the  student  teaching  phase  of  laboratory  experiences,  while  in 
other  states  there  are  regulations  concerning  many  of  the  elements  of 
a  state  plan  for  providing  laboratory  experiences.   The  fact  that  sev- 
eral states  now  have  very  comprehensive  plans  raises  the  question: 
*To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the  state  provide  regulations  concern- 
ing laboratory  facilities  in  teacher  education ?*   The  opinions  of 
AACTE  members  and  state  directors  on  elements  of  this  question  are 
summarized  in  the  succeeding  section. 


OPINIONS  OF  LEADERS  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
CONCERNING  ELEMENTS  OF  A  STATE  PROGRAM 

Opinions  of  leaders  in  teacher  education  were  sought  on  a  num- 
ber of  elements  that  might  constitute  a  state  plan  for  providing  and 
improving  laboratory  facilities  in  teacher  education.   It  was  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  section  that  both  AACTE  members  and  state  direc- 
tors almost  unanimously  agreed  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  in 
teacher  education  programs  and  in  the  use  of  public  schools  as 
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laboratories  for  these  experiences.   There  was  substantial  agreement 
also  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  problems  involved  in 
providing  good  laboratory  facilities  under  existing  conditions. 

Members  of  the  two  groups  surveyed  were  asked  to  react  to  cer- 
tain questions  which  pointed  toward  possible  solutions.   The  first  of 
these  had  to  do  with  the  responsibility  for  providing  laboratory  facili- 
ties.  Members  of  the  two  groups  were  asked  to  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  public  school  system  of  a  state  should 
share  with  teacher  education  institutions  the  responsibility  of 
developing  good  facilities  for  the  laboratory  experience  phase 
of  teacher  education  programs? 

The  reactions  were  as  follows: 

AACTE  members:  yes—  95%,      no— 5% 

State  Directors:  yes-100%,      no-0% 

The  comments  of  those  answering  *yes*  to  this  question  are 
well  summarized  in  these  two  statements: 

A  state  director  says  that 

The  public  school  gains  by  this  cooperation,  (1)  encourages  bet- 
ter teaching  techniques,  (2)  professionalizes  staff  members, 
(3)  source  of  locating  excellent  teachers,  (4)  a  responsibility 
public  schools  must  assume  in  the  teacher  education  program. 

An  AACTE  member  stated  that 

All  research  indicates  that  public  schools  and  public  school  stu- 
dents of  supervising  teachers  benefit  from  such  experiences. 
Also,  each  professional  educator  has  professional  responsibility 
of  upgrading  and  improving  teacher  competence.  Therefore,  the 
responsibility  should  be  a  shared  one,  not  just  that  of  the  teach- 
er education  institution. 

In  preceding  sections  it  was  reported  that  respondents  generally 
believed  that  public  school  personnel  did  not  devote  enough  time  to 
teacher  education  work  to  do  an  effective  job.   In  this  connection  the 
comments  of  many  respondents  indicated  that  this  lack  of  time  was 
due  not  to  unwillingness  but  rather  preoccupation  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  job  of  teaching  children.   To  get  opinions  concerning  ways 
of  obtaining  more  time  of  supervising  teachers  for  teacher  education 
work  this  question  was  asked: 

Which  of  the  following  do  you  believe  would  be  most  effective  in 
obtaining  sufficient  time  from  public  school  personnel  for  teach- 
er education  work? 
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The  response  was  as  follows: 

a.  Payment  of  additional  salary 

AACTE  members  13  % 

State  Directors  20  % 

b.  Reduction  of  teaching  load 

AACTE  members  87% 

State  Directors  80  % 

Some  responses  indicated  that  a  combination  of  the  reduction  of 
teaching  load  and  payment  of  additional  salary  would  be  desirable. 
Many  of  those  responding  suggested  other  ways  of  obtaining  sufficient 
time  from  public  school  personnel.   The  suggestions  pointed,  in  gen- 
eral, to  three  additional  approaches.   These,  stated  in  the  form  of 
hypotheses,  are  given  below,  together  with  pertinent  comments  of 
respondents. 

1.  If  public  school  personnel  accept  the  work  in  teacher  educa- 
tion as  a  professional  responsibility,  they  will  devote  more 
time  to  it. 

Comments— 

Increased  professional  understanding  of  the  need  for  such 
service  and  of  the  best  means  of  performing  it. 

Build  up  professional  attitudes  in  supervisors  and  student 
teachers. 

Accepting  preparation  of  future  teachers  as  a  professional 
responsibility. 

2.  If  supervising  teachers  were  better  prepared  for  the  work 
with  prospective  teachers,  they  would  gain  more  satisfaction 
from  it  and  devote  more  time  to  it. 

Comments— 

Public  school  teachers  and  administrators  need  special 
training  in  supervision  of  student  teachers. 

Colleges  could  provide  workshops,  super  visor  s>  confer- 
ences, etc. 

3.  Public  school  personnel  would  devote  more  time  to  teacher 
education  work  if  they  received  more  recognition  for  it. 

Comments— 

Recognition  of  supervising  teachers  as  field  service  mem- 
bers of  the  college  faculty. 
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Doing  everything  possible  to  make  them  feel  that  they  be- 
long to  the  "team." 

Recognition  accorded  such  personnel  other  than  financial 
reward. 

1.  Standards  for  selecting  cooperating  teachers, 

Another  question  dealt  with  the  possible  effectiveness  of  state- 
wide uniform  standards  for  approval  or  certification  of  cooperating 
teachers.   The  question  in  the  survey  blank  was  stated  as  follows: 

In  your  opinion,  would  a  state-wide  uniform  plan  for  designating 
supervising  teachers  based  on  preparation  and  experience  be 
likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  professional  laboratory  experi- 
ences on  teacher  education? 

The  response  was  as  follows: 

AACTE  members  Yes   56  %      No  44% 

State  Directors  Yes   70%     No  30% 

Many  of  the  affirmative  answers  to  the  question  were  qualified 
by  "ifs":   if  sufficient  flexibility  is  provided— if  properly  done— if  there 
were  minimum  standards  only— if  exceptions  were  made  where  quali- 
fied teachers  are  not  available.   In  the  light  of  the  many  qualified 
answers,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  above  percentages  represent  the  true 
division  of  opinion*   The  following  are  comments  of  some  of  those  who 
answered  in  the  affirmative: 

Yes,  if  by  uniform  we  mean  stated  minimums.  Uniformity  with- 
out creativity  would  be  of  little  value  in  improving  quality. 

State  should  suggest  guiding  principles  only  and  set  up  minimum 
essentials.   State  agencies  should  assist  colleges— not  require 
them  to  follow  set  rules. 

While  the  personal  equation  is  always  an  important  factor— such 
a  system  should  result  in  selection  of  public  school  supervisors 
on  some  reasonable  basis. 

Such  a  plan  would  need  to  entail  more  than  mere  quantitative 
standards. 

Those  who  answered  this  question  in  the  negative  gave  clear  cut 
reasons  for  their  opinions.   The  following  comments  are  quoted  from 
these. 

Some  exceptional  supervising  teachers  would  be  eliminated  if 
such  a  program  were  inaugurated  unless  some  standards  other 
than  academic  were  considered. 
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Until  our  colleges  uniformly  have  developed  well- conceived  and 
well-coordinated  programs  and  will  provide  adequate  supervi- 
sion, I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  forcing  the  issue  from  the  state 
office. 

2.  State-wide  plan  for  reduction  of  cooperating  teachers'  load  or  pay- 
ment of  additional  salary. 

Reference  was  made  previously  to  the  reaction  of  respondents  to 
ways  of  obtaining  sufficient  time  from  public  school  teachers  for  ef- 
fective supervision  of  laboratory  experiences.   A  large  majority 
shared  the  opinion  that  reduction  of  cooperating  teachers'  loads  would 
be  the  better  practice.    To  ascertain  reactions  to  a  state-wide  uniform 
plan  this  question  was  asked: 

Do  you  believe  that  a  state-wide  uniform  plan  for  either  the  re- 
duction of  supervising  teachers'  load  or  the  payment  of  addition- 
al salary  for  teacher  education  work  would  assist  in  improving 
the  quality  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  ? 

The  percentage  of  respondents  who  checked  each  of  the  points  of 
the  scale  was  as  follows: 

AACTE  members  None   16%         Some   54%         Much   30% 

State  Directors  None     9%         Some   82%         Much     9% 

The  comments  made  by  many  of  those  who  checked  "Some*  or 
"Much*  tended  to  qualify  their  answers.  The  following  are  illustra- 
tive: 

Only  guiding  principles  and  minimum  standards. 

Reduction  of  load,  not  additional  salary.    I  would  still  have  little 
confidence  in  improved  quality  unless  a  person  from  the  college 
could  work  directly  with  the  teachers  in  the  improvement  of 
their  services  to  student  teachers. 

In  those  situations  where  there  is  a  well-conceived  program  and 
where  good  supervision  and  direction  is  given  from  the  college 
or  university  few  problems  are  encountered  in  the  work.    If  this 
is  true,  then  we  need  to  give  first  attention  to  this  problem.   I 
believe  that  additional  salary  and  compensation  in  time  and 
other  factors  will  be  a  natural  result. 

I  checked  "some*  because  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  are  other 
compensations  for  participating  than  salary.   Salary  may  attract 
those  not  primarily  interested  in  participating  in  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

Too  often  this  work  is  done  in  addition  to  an  already  too  heavy 
schedule  of  duties.   Additional  salary  and  reduced  load  would 
make  possible  a  "quality*  job  of  supervision. 
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The  comments  of  those  who  thought  that  a  state-wide  plan  would 
not  be  effective  indicated  concern  for  such  points  as  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration, centralization  at  the  state  level,  loss  of  uniqueness  or 
personality  of  institutional  programs,  and  lack  of  flexibility.    The  fol- 
lowing comments  indicate  these  concerns: 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  state-wide  uniformity  of  the  program 
of  student  teaching.    There  are  means  of  evaluating  the  various 
programs  without  making  them  all  uniform,  which  is  likely  to  be 
in  appearance  only. 

With  the  existing  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  it  is  difficult  to 
reduce  teachers'  loads.    I  question  the  value  of  a  uniform  plan 
of  salary  payments. 

Adjusting  salary  and  teaching  loads  are  secondary  factors. 
Change  in  thinking  or  values  of  public  school  personnel  is  pri- 
mary in  importance. 

Reducing  load  is  difficult  when  a  teacher  may  be  used  only  one 
quarter  out  of  twelve.   We  send  out  students  all  over  the  state 
and  use  the  same  teacher  only  infrequently. 

3.  Effective  ways  of  bringing  about  a  state-wide  plan. 

The  final  item  in  the  questionnaire  sought  opinions  of  those  who 
favored  some  elements  of  a  state-wide  plan  concerning  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  such  a  plan.   Below  are  given  the  percentages  of  the 
members  of  the  two  groups  who  favored  the  various  ways. 

A.  State  laws  establishing  a  uniform  plan 
AACTE  members     3%      State  Directors     0% 

B.  State  laws  specifically  placing  responsibility  in  the  chief 
state  school  agency  for  establishing  a  plan 

AACTE  members      6  %     State  Directors    10% 

C.  Assumption  of  responsibility  for  establishing  a  plan  by  the 
chief  state  school  agency  as  a  part  of  educational  leader- 
ship activities 

AACTE  members      7  %     State  Directors    15% 

D.  The  establishment  of  a  plan  by  cooperative  action  of  repre- 
sentatives of  colleges,  public  schools,  and  the  chief  state 
school  agency. 

AACTE  members    84  %     State  Directors    75  % 

.A  large  majority  of  those  who  responded  to  this  question  favored 
the  cooperative  approach  to  the  establishment  of  a  plan.    It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  percentages  of  the  two  groups  coincided  to  a 
large  extent  on  this  point. 
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The  following  comments  indicate  some  of  the  thinking  of  the  re- 
spondents about  this  question: 

You  can't  legislate  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  interest,  or  co- 
operation; you  must  work  for  it. 

The  establishment  of  a  plan  by  cooperative  action  could  have 
merit  provided  it  does  not  rob  the  institution  of  its  initiative. 

I  would  urge  cooperative  action  and  a  definite  program  of  educa- 
tion for  public  school  and  college  administrators.    I  am  confi- 
dent that  better  service  could  be  given  to  student  teachers  if  the 
public  school  officials  and  the  college  administration  felt  that 
they  had  a  definite  responsibility  in  the  matter.   At  present  it  is 
too  largely  regarded  as  an  extra  duty  which  has  been  added  to 
an  already  heavy  load. 

For  myself,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  joint  enterprise  which  calls  for 
superb  leadership  on  the  part  of  all,  the  colleges,  the  agency, 
and  the  public  schools.   This  means  that  the  commission,  the 
conference  on  teacher  education,  and  all  professional  organiza- 
tions should  be  alerted  to  this  problem.   The  agency  might  give 
some  direction,  might  express  its  wishes  in  the  matter,  but  for 
one— I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  state  govern  this  program.   It  is 
my  observation  where  state  laws  have  been  established  to  bring 
about  uniform  plans,  that  it  results  in  a  formalized  process.    I 
hope  this  will  not  occur  here. 

Substantial  agreement  was  found  among  the  respondents  on  three 
points  relating  to  the  use  of  public  schools  as  laboratories  for  teacher 
education.    These  were  (1)  the  responsibility  of  public  schools  in  de- 
veloping good  facilities;  (2)  the  reduction  of  the  teaching  load  of  co- 
operating teachers;  and,  (3)  the  use  of  cooperative  action  by  a  repre- 
sentative group  as  a  means  of  formulating  a  state  plan. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  possible  ef- 
fectiveness of  uniform  state-wide  plans  for  selecting  cooperating 
teachers  and  for  obtaining  sufficient  time  from  public  school  personnel 
for  teacher  education  work.   While  a  majority  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated that  each  of  these  plans  might  be  beneficial  to  the  program  of 
laboratory  experiences,  the  comments  of  a  great  many  indicated  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  formulating  plans  to  insure  sufficient 
flexibility  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  institutional  situations. 


TOWARD  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problems  related  to  providing  good  laboratory  facilities  for 
teacher  education  are  many  and  varied.    The  basic  factors  underlying 
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these  problems  appear  to  be  the  increase  in  the  amount  and  variety  of 
the  experiences  provided  in  teacher  education  programs  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  public  schools  as  laboratories.   If  teacher  education 
institutions  in  general  are  to  meet  fully  the  standards  for  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences  set  up  by  the  AACTE  (Standard  VI)  it  seems 
inevitable  that  increases  in  both  of  these  areas  would  continue.   In 
this  event  it  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  problems  involved 
would  tend,  also,  to  be  accentuated. 


CONCLUSIONS 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  and  the  information  obtained  from 
the  survey  indicates  that  several  general  conclusions  are  possible: 

1.  There  have  been  substantial  increases  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences  included  in  teacher  educa- 
tion programs. 

2,  There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  extent  to 
which  public  schools  have  been  used  as  laboratories  in 
teacher  education. 

3*  A  number  of  problems  have  resulted  from  the  increased  use 
of  public  school  facilities  as  laboratories  in  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

4.  The  conditions  under  which  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
are  to  be  worked  out  differ  from  state  to  state. 

5.  The  conditions  under  which  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
are  to  be  worked  out  differ  from  institution  to  institution 
within  each  state. 

6.  Three  groups  of  educational  workers  in  a  state  have  profes- 
sional interest  and  responsibility  in  providing  good  labora- 
tory facilities  for  teacher  education.   These  are  teacher 
education  institutions,  public  schools,  and  the  chief  state 
school  agency. 

7.  Many  states  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  labora- 
tory facilities  on  a  state-wide  basis.    In  some  instances 
states  have  adopted  laws  or  administrative  regulations 
covering  a  few  phases  of  the  problem,  while  others  have 
adopted  more  comprehensive  plans. 

8.  The  public  school  system  of  a  state  should  share  with  teach- 
er education  institutions  the  responsibility  of  developing 
good  facilities  for  the  laboratory  experience  phase  of  teach- 
er education. 
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9.  The  reduction  of  the  teaching  load  of  the  cooperating  teacher 
should  contribute  materially  to  the  improvement  of  labora- 
tory experiences  in  public  schools. 

10.  More  time  and  more  effective  work  on  the  part  of  college 
personnel  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  lab- 
oratory experience  program  should  contribute  materially  to 
its  improvement. 

11.  If  standards  dealing  with  laboratory  facilities  for  teacher 
education  are  formulated  on  a  state-wide  basis,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  insure  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet 
the  varying  institutional  conditions. 

12.  The  formulation  of  state-wide  standards  should  be  the  result 
cooperative  study  and  planning  by  representatives  of  all  in- 
terested professional  groups  within  the  state. 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  study  were  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  problem,  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  in  teacher  education,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  presentation.   However,  it  appears  de- 
sirable to  go  beyond  this  point  to  suggest  one  possible  approach  toward 
improvement  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  on  a  state-wide 
basis. 

In  any  attempt  to  work  toward  the  improvement  of  these  labora- 
tory facilities,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  recognize  certain  obvious 
assumptions  and  to  accept  certain  beliefs  or,  guiding  principles  as  ten- 
tatively established  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  study. 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  STATE  PROGRAMS 

FOR  IMPROVING  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1.  Education  is  a  state  function. 

2.  Teacher  education  programs  are  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
educational  program  of  the  state. 

3.  Three  groups  of  educational  workers  in  a  state  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  preparation  of  good  teachers— the  chief 
state  school  agency,  the  public  schools,  and  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions. 

4.  The  responsibilities  for  teacher  education  assumed  by  or 
assigned  to  each  of  these  groups  should  be  consistent  with 
the  basic  function  of  each  in  the  total  state  educational  pro- 
gram. 
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5.  Responsibilities  assumed  by  public  schools  in  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  which  involve  the  use  of  public  schools  should 
be  consistent  with  the  primary  function  of  the  public  schools 
—namely,  providing  good  education  for  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  state. 

6.  Responsibilities  assumed  by  teacher  education  institutions 
in  teacher  education  programs  involving  the  use  of  public 
schools  should  be  consistent  with  their  primary  function- 
namely,  providing  good  teachers  for  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  state. 

7.  Responsibilities  assumed  by  the  chief  state  school  agency 
in  teacher  education  programs  which  involve  the  use  of 
public  schools  as  laboratories  should  be  consistent  with  its 
primary  function— namely,  insuring  that  there  are  good 
teachers  and  good  educational  programs  for  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  state. 

8.  Direct  supervised  experience  with  children  and  youth  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  teachers. 

9.  Good  facilities  for  professional  laboratory  experiences  are 
essential  to  a  good  program  of  teacher  education. 

10.  Good  programs  of  teacher  education  require  extensive  use 
of  public  schools  as  laboratories  for  professional  laboratory 
experiences. 

11.  Effective  use  of  public  schools  as  laboratories  requires 
close  cooperation  between  public  schools  and  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions. 

12.  Cooperation  between  public  schools  and  teacher  education 
institutions  is  based  on  clear  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  certain  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  each. 

13.  Definition  of  responsibilities  may  be  done  by  law,  by  admin- 
istrative regulation,  or  by  cooperative  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

14.  K  it  seems  desirable  to  define  the  responsibilities  of  each 
of  the  three  groups  in  teacher  education  programs  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  the  chief  state  school  agency  should  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  initial  steps  needed  to  bring 
about  the  proper  definition  of  responsibilities. 

It  is  assumed  that  any  state-wide  regulations  or  state-wide  plan 
concerning  the  improvement  of  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  edu- 
cation should  be  established  only  after  there  is  a  clearly  demonstrated 
need  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  underlying  the 
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problem.   With  this  in  mind  the  following  criteria  are  suggested  as  a 
partial  basis  for  determining  the  need  for  a  study: 


CRITERIA  FOR  ESTIMATING  THE  NEED  FOR  A  STATE -WIDE 
STUDY  OF  LABORATORY  FACILITIES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1.  Does  there  exist  in  the  state-wide  diversity  in  opportunities 
among  the  various  teacher  education  programs  for  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences  in  the  pre- service  prepara- 
tion of  teachers? 

2.  Are  there  communities  in  the  state  in  which  the  expansion 
of  professional  laboratory  experiences  have  created  situa- 
tions in  which  the  effectiveness  of  either  the  public  school 
or  teacher  education  program  are  seriously  impaired? 

3.  Are  there  public  school  systems  in  the  state  in  which  lab- 
oratory facilities  are  shared  by  several  teacher  education 
institutions  whose  programs  differ  sufficiently  to  cause 
cooperating  teachers  to  prefer  to  work  with  one  institution 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  ? 

4.  Are  there  teacher  education  programs  in  the  state  in  which 
the  coordination  and  supervision  of  laboratory  experiences 
in  public  schools  by  the  college  is  so  inadequate  as  to  create 
serious  problems  in  the  public  schools  and  result  in  unde- 
sirable experiences  for  teacher  education  students? 

With  the  forming  of  principles  to  act  as  guides  and  the  suggesting 
of  criteria  for  estimating  the  need  for  a  state-wide  study  of  laboratory 
facilities  in  the  public  schools  it  seems  appropriate  to  suggest  steps 
for  achieving  some  action.    If  any  professional  group  within  a  state, 
whether  the  group  be  made  up  of  public  school  teachers  or  adminis- 
trators, believes  that  there  exists  a  need  for  a  state-wide  study  of 
laboratory  facilities  in  the  public  schools,  the  following  steps  are  sug- 
gested: 


SOME  SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  WORKING  TOWARD  A 

PROGRAM  OF  IMPROVING  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1.  The  professional  group  should  satisfy  itself  that  a  need  for 
such  a  study  actually  exists  by  using  criteria  similar  to 
those  given  above. 

2.  After  determining  that  an  actual  need  exists,  the  professional 
group  should  locate  within  the  state  the  body  that  is  in  the 
best  position  to  initiate  such  a  study. 
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3.  The  professional  group  should  assume  the  responsibility  in 
so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  so,  for  seeing  that  no  state  plan  is 
brought  into  existence  without  a  thorough  study  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  state. 

4.  If  there  is  a  state  commission  or  council  on  teacher  educa- 
tion with  representatives  from  the  public  schools,  the  chief 
state  school  agency,  and  colleges  included  in  its  member- 
ship, the  professional  group  should  attempt  to  have  consid- 
eration given  to  the  need  for  a  state-wide  study  by  this  com- 
mission or  council. 

5.  If  no  state  commission  or  council  on  teacher  education  exists 
or  if  the  commission  does  not  include  in  its  membership 
representatives  from  the  public  schools,  the  chief  state 
school  agency,  and  the  colleges,  the  professional  group 
should  request  that  the  chief  state  school  agency  bring  to- 
gether a  group  composed  of  all  interested  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  need  for  a  state -wide  pro- 
gram of  using  laboratory  facilities  in  the  public  schools. 

6.  If,  after  such  a  study  has  been  completed,  it  is  agreed  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  state-wide  plan  for  using  laboratory 
facilities  in  the  public  schools  but  that  the  professional 
group  originating  the  request  for  the  study  had  local  prob- 
lems which  did  not  lend  themselves  to  state-wide  solutions, 
then  the  problems  should  be  solved  by  local  action. 

7.  If,  after  such  a  study  has  been  completed,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  need  for  a  state -wide  plan,  the  chief  state  school 
agency  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  all 
interested  parties  have  many  opportunities  to  engage  in  de- 
tailed studies  to  determine  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  state. 

8.  After  all  interested  parties  have  agreed  to  a  state-wide  plan 
for  using  laboratory  facilities  in  the  public  schools,  there 
are  standards  for  the  accreditation  or  approval  of  teacher 
education  programs,  such  a  plan  should  be  included  as  part 
of  these  standards  for  accreditation  or  approval  of  pro- 
grams. 

9.  If  there  are  no  standards  for  the  accreditation  or  approval 
of  teacher  education  programs,  the  state  commission  or 
council  on  teacher  education  and/ or  the  groups  suggesting 
the  state  plan  should  also  include  as  a  part  of  the  state  plan 
the  most  feasible  way  for  its  implementation. 
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THE  CHALLENGE 

From  the  beginning  of  teacher  education  in  this  country,  labora- 
tory schools  have  been  integral  and  vital  parts  of  those  institutions 
which  were  basically  teacher  preparing  institutions.    Laboratory  ex- 
periences have  been  as  important  in  the  education  of  teachers  as  has 
been  the  internship  in  the  training  of  doctors.    Laboratory  school 
teachers  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  have  had  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  improvement  of  teacher  education.   At  the  operational  level  of 
cooperating  teacher  and  student  teacher  much  of  the  pioneering  of  new 
and  better  techniques  has  taken  place. 

Now  the  public  schools,  increasingly,  are  serving  as  laboratories 
in  teacher  education.   Public  school  teachers  at  all  levels  are  assum- 
ing a  role  that  still  offers  opportunities  for  pioneering.   Pioneers  have 
never  followed  stereotyped  patterns.   If  there  is  to  be  an  atmosphere 
in  which  continued  improvement  in  public  school  and  teacher  education 
can  be  effected,  considerable  care  must  be  exercised  in  formulating 
state  plans  to  insure  that  pioneering  both  by  institutions  and  individuals 
is  not  restrained. 

Viewed  in  historical  perspective,  public  school  education  and 
teacher  education  have  made  great  strides  toward  a  common  goal.   To 
men  of  vision,  whether  laymen  or  educators,  the  goal  has  always  been 
to  afford  for  oncoming  generations  the  best  possible  education  that  our 
resources  and  ingenuity  could  provide.   Among  these  men  have  been 
educational  statesmen  who  have  seen  the  education  of  teachers  and  the 
education  of  children  and  youth  not  as  separate  entities  but  as  aspects 
of  the  larger  process  of  education.    To  such  men  there  are  no  prob- 
lems which  can  be  classified  neatly  as  "teacher  education"  or  "public 
school  education*— to  be  solved  by  either  group  alone.   Such  a  prob- 
lem is  the  one  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

How  will  the  profession  as  a  whole  meet  this  challenge? 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

The  Yearbook  editors  were  fortunate  in  securing  some  addition- 
al information  from  the  State  Departments  of  Education.    Letters  were 
sent  to  all  State  Departments  with  the  request  for  information  concern- 
ing regulations  or  legislation  pertaining  to  student  teaching.  A  few  of 
the  most  pertinent  responses  are  submitted  for  consideration  by  the 
reader. 

The  majority  of  responses  indicated  that  there  are  no  specific 
laws  or  regulations  in  existing  state  laws  or  departmental  publications 
pertaining  to  state  supervision  of  student  teaching.   Some  laws  and 
regulations  covered  the  subject  only  incidentally  as  the  general  sub- 
ject of  teaching  were  treated. 
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An  interesting  statement  appears  in  the  bulletin  on  "Minimum 
Standards  for  the  Approval  of  Institutions  for  Teacher  Education,* 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education,  May  8,  1953. 

5.  Laboratory  School  Experiences  and  Student  Teaching 

It  is  recommended  that  each  college  provide  a  laboratory  school 
for  the  purposes  of  observation,  participation,  and  supervised 
student  teaching.   The  laboratory  school  shall  provide  experi- 
ences based  upon  accepted  principles  of  modern  education,  in- 
cluding child  development,  curriculum  improvement,  and  com- 
munity relationships.   College  and  laboratory  staff  members 
shall  coordinate  their  efforts  to  make  the  laboratory  experi- 
ences most  effective.   Affiliated  schools  with  which  mutually 
accepted  professional  policies  have  been  cooperatively  es- 
tablished may  be  used  as  laboratory  units.   Teachers  for  such 
practice  schools  must  be  acceptable  both  to  the  school  system 
and  to  the  college,  shall  be  selected  because  of  adequate  gen- 
eral and  professional  training  and  demonstrated  superior  teach- 
ing ability,  and  shall  be  sympathetic  toward  and  cooperative  with 
the  student  teaching  function. 

Student  teaching  shall  be  preceded  by  adequate  orientation,  ob- 
servation and  participation.   Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  re- 
strict observation  groups  and  the  assignments  for  student  teach- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  desirable  learn- 
ing situation  for  the  children.   Adequate  supervisory  direction  of 
both  observation  and  student  practice  teaching  shall  be  provided. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  observation,  participation  and 
supervised  teaching  shall  be  six  quarter  hours  involving  not  less 
than  120  clock  hours  of  which  not  less  than  60  clock  hours  shall 
be  responsible  classroom  teaching. 

From  California  comes  the  report  of  the  EDUCATION  CODE 
which  provides  two  sections  which  affect  student  teaching  in  the  State 
of  California: 

Section  12202.   A  preliminary  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the 
holder  of  a  recommendation  from  a  state  college,  the  University 
of  California,  or  any  private  university  or  college  accredited  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  train  teachers.   The  certificate 
shall  specifically  authorize  the  holder  to  do  student  teaching 
without  salary  from  district  funds,  and  no  students  teaching  may 
be  performed  without  such  a  certificate.    The  holder  shall  be 
deemed  a  certificated  employee  of  the  district  with  respect  to 
acts  performed  by  him  at  the  direction,  suggestion,  or  consent 
of  the  certificated  employees  under  whose  supervision  and  con- 
trol the  holder  performs  his  duties  whether  or  not  such  duties 
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are  performed  entirely  in  the  presence  of  the  employees  of  the 
district  assigned  to  supervise  the  holder. 

Section  8052.   The  governing  board  of  any  school  district  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  a  state  college,  the  University  of 
California,  or  any  other  university  or  college  accredited  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  a  teacher  education  institution,  to 
provide  teaching  experience  through  practice  teaching  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  teacher  training  curricula  of  such  institutions. 
Any  such  agreement  may  provide  for  the  payment  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  school  district  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  actual  cost  to  the  school  district  of  the  services  rendered  or 
such  agreement  may  provide  for  the  rendering  of  services  to 
the  school  district  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the 
school  district  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  district.   The 
Director  of  Education  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
the  governing  board  of  any  school  district  as  to  any  state  college, 
and  the  University  of  California,  respectively. 

All  funds  received  by  the  governing  board  of  a  school  district 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  it  into  the  county  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the  district. 

Policies  and  standards  in  the  State  of  Georgia  are  determined  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Council.   One  section  of  the  "Criteria  for  Teacher 
Education  Programs"  is  devoted  to  laboratory  experiences  as  follows: 

Learning  throughout  the  entire  training  period  in  general,  tech- 
nical and  professional  courses  is  given  added  meaning  through 
carefully  planned  first-hand  experiences. 

1.  In  general  education  and  technical  courses,  classroom  in- 
struction is  supplemented  by  planned  visitation  for  first- 
hand study  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  and  of  social, 
economic  and  educational  problems  in  the  area. 

2.  Provision  is  made  for  directed  observation,  participation 
and  full-time  responsible  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the 
college  in  a  laboratory  school  or  in  cooperating  public 
schools.   Campus  facilities  are  supplemented  with  off- 
campus  apprentice  centers. 

3.  Schools  in  which  student  teaching  is  done  provide  well 
rounded  total  experiences  for  students  in  training,  but  first 
of  all  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  community  and  its 
learners  for  conducting  a  sound  educational  program. 
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4.  The  laboratory  school  or  the  cooperating  apprentice  center 
is  equipped  with  an  abundance  of  appropriate  teaching  ma- 
terials and  teaching  aids. 

5.  The  supervising  teacher  is  conducting  an  above-the-average 
program  for  pupils  and  has  had  special  preparation  for  help- 
ing student  teachers. 

6.  The  supervising  teacher  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
college  staff  and  receives  a  salary  appropriate  to  his  re- 
sponsibility and  his  training  for  the  work  he  is  doing. 

7.  The  student  teaching  program  is  under  the  direction  of  a  co- 
ordinator who  understands  the  place  of  student  teaching  in 
the  total  program,  and  who  has  such  competencies  as  will 
enable  him  to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  to  supervising 
teachers  and  to  others  responsible  for  supervision  of  the 
program. 

8.  Laboratory  experiences  are  provided  for  the  direct  study  of 
children  through  opportunities  to  observe,  record  and 
analyze  individual  and  group  behavior  under  the  direction  of 
staff  members  qualified  to  give  the  necessary  guidance. 

9.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  observation  of  good  teaching 
in  the  best  school  situations  that  can  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose. 

10.  The  student's  schedule  provides  for  one  full  quarter's  work 
in  an  approved  training  center  where  he  spends  his  full  time 
participating  in  all  types  of  teaching  responsibilities  and 
gradually  assumes  full  responsibility  for  them. 

11.  The  student  teaching  experience  is  so  carefully  planned  and^ 
evaluated  that  the  training  institution  will  have  reliable  in-  '* 
formation  on  which  to  base  its  recommendation  for  the 
teacher's  professional  certificate. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  developed  a  plan  for  approving  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  teacher  education  programs  if  the  basic 
criteria  for  such  programs  are  met  satisfactorily.  A  related  item 
states: 

(4)   Laboratory  experiences  should  be  so  planned  that  the  stu- 
dent teacher  may  work  in  a  suitable  environment,  one  that  pro- 
vides him  with  the  kind,  variety,  and  type  of  experience  needed 
by  the  typical  teacher.  The  supervision  that  is  given  the  student 
teacher  should  be  sympathetic,  objective,  and  constructive. 

New  York  State  reports: 
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The  specific  regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  constitute  minimum  standards  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.    These  regulations  in  effect  are  equivalent  to  legal 
prescriptions.   Therefore,  the  specific  number  of  hours  re- 
quired toward  satisfying  certification  requirements  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents.   They  do  not  appear 
as  a  part  of  the  Education  Law  except  that  the  Law  gives  authori- 
ty to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  determine  standards  for  teacher  preparation. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  set  up  four  basic  rules  pertaining  to  the 
approval  of  supervising  teachers  and  schools  participating  in  super- 
vised teaching  in  Chapter  XI  of  Bulletin  Number  192.    The  regulations 
are  very  specific  and  tend  to  establish  high  standards  for  facilities  to 
be  provided  for  laboratory  experiences  in  student  teaching.    The  state- 
ment follows: 


APPROVAL  OF  SUPERVISING  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  SUPERVISED  TEACHING 

(Rule  4)  Supervising  teachers  may  be  approved  by  the  Teacher  Train- 
ing and  Licensing  Commission  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion upon  recommendation  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  corporation 
in  which  the  teacher  is  employed.   Permanent  approval  may 
be  given  to  teachers  who  are  holders  of  the  earned  Master's 
degree  or  higher  earned  degree  and  who  have  had  five  or 
more  years  of  successful  teaching  experience.   Annual  ap- 
proval valid  for  one  year  may  be  given  to  teachers  who  have 
had  three  or  more  years  of  experience  and  who  are  graduates 
of  an  approved  college  or  university  with  standard  accredit- 
ment.   Each  succeeding  renewal  of  such  approval  is  granted 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  five  ad- 
ditional semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  credit  earned 
in  a  standard  institution.   The  privilege  of  annual  approval 
will  be  terminated  September  1,  1952.   Annual  approval  will 
be  given  to  industrial  education  critic  teachers  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Vocational  Plan  for  a  first-grade 
license,  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  the  supervisors  of  critic 
teaching  and  by  the  employing  superintendent  of  schools. 

(Rule  5)   The  supervising  teacher  should  be  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and/or  the  director 
of  supervised  student  teaching,  who  shall  keep  in  close  touch 
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with  the  work  done  both  by  the  student  teacher  and  the  super- 
vising teacher.   The  teaching  and  supervision  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing  Commission 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  the  teacher  training  insti- 
tution, and  to  the  authorities  of  cooperating  public  schools. 

Directed  observation,  participation  and  supervised  student 
teaching  shall  be  not  less  than  a  five  semester  hour  course 
with  approximately  30  hours  of  observation,  participation  and 
60  hours  of  class  teaching.    Student  teaching  and  observation 
periods  shall  be  at  least  50  minutes  in  length.    Periods  of 
different  lengths  shall  be  required  in  number  proportionate 
to  this  standard. 

The  work  in  observation,  participation  and  student  teaching 
must  be  done  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  director  of 
student  teaching,  supervising  teacher,  principal,  and  super- 
intendent. 

A  director  of  student  teaching  must  be  supplied  by  the  teacher 
training  institution  with  time  assigned  in  the  following  ap- 
proximate proportion  to  number  of  student  teachers  enrolled. 

a.  Less  than  25  students— the  director  shall  teach  not  more 
than  12  semester  hours  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  direct- 
ing supervised  teaching. 

b.  25  to  50  students— the  director  shall  teach  not  more  than 
8  additional  semester  hours. 

c.  More  than  50  students— the  director  shall  give  full  time  to 
directing  the  student  teaching  program.   When  the  enroll- 
ment of  student  teachers  exceeds  100  the  director  shall  be 
given  supervisory  assistants  in  proportion  to  the  standards 
set  in  a  and  b  above. 

(Rule  6)  All  supervising  teachers  shall  be  registered  with  the  State 

Department  of  Education.    Such  registration  shall  be  made  on 
the  qualifying  blanks  furnished  by  the  Teacher  Training  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  or  semester  in  which  such  supervising  teacher 
serves. 

(Rule  7)  Schools  approved  for  directed  observation,  participation  and 
supervised  teaching  are  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
standards: 

a.  The  school  approved  for  directed  observation,  participa- 
tion and  supervised  student  teaching  shall  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  typical  public  school  situation.   It 
shall  have  all  the  grades,  courses,  and  special  groups  that 
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the  student  will  be  required  to  teach  on  the  certificate  for 
which  he  is  an  applicant.    Schools  eligible  for  approval 
may  be: 

(1)  A  laboratory  school  under  the  exclusive  support  and 
control  of  the  college  or  university. 

(2)  An  approved  school  supported  and  operated  jointly  by 
the  approved  teacher  training  institution  and  the  ap- 
proved cooperating  public  school  corporation. 

(3)  An  approved  school  owned  and  operated  by  a  public 
school  corporation  made  available  to  the  college  or 
university  under  a  contract  agreement  authorized  by 
law  and  approved  by  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licens- 
ing Commission  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(4)  The  academy  or  preparatory  department  of  a  college 
or  university  may  not  be  used  as  a  school  for  directed 
observation  and  supervised  student  teaching  unless 
especially  accredited  by  the  Teacher  Training  and 
Licensing  Commission. 

b.  The  building  and  equipment  of  such  schools  for  directed 
observation,  participation  and  supervised  teaching  shall 
be  of  satisfactory  standard  with  proper  facilities  for  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  ventilation.    The  equipment  shall  include 
a  sufficient  supply  of  modern  aids  for  teachers,  such  as 
charts,  maps,  globes,  projectors,  radios,  and  laboratory 
equipment. 

c.  All  contracts  and  agreements  between  approved  teacher 
training  institutions  and  approved  school  corporations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing 
Commission  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  approval. 

d.  All  contracts  and  agreements  between  a  state  teachers 
college  or  a  state  university  and  a  public  school  corpora- 
tion as  authorized  by  law  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  a  laboratory  school  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing  Commission 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  approval. 

Directed  student  teaching  is  defined  in  the  State  of  Florida  "State 
Regulations  Relating  to  the  Standards  for  Approving  Programs  for 
Teacher  Education/  pages  294-295.    Colleges  and  Universities  of  the 
State  of  Florida  have  unanimously  adopted  the  internship  program  as 
the  type  of  student  teaching  desired.   Reference  to  the  "State-wide 
Program  of  Teaching  Internship*  by  John  A.  Permenter10  of  Florida 

10,  Permenter,  John  A.,  UA  State  Wide  Program  of  Teaching  Intern- 
ship, "  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  53,  No.  8,  May,  1952. 
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State  University  has  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  Yearbook.   Descrip- 
tions of  the  facilities  required  are  included  in  the  report. 

The  Florida  regulation  pertaining  to  student  teaching  is: 

Directed  Student  Teaching— Each  institution  engaged  in  teacher 
education  shall  provide  opportunity  for  directed  observation  and 
supervised  student  teaching  or  experience  gained  through  an  in- 
ternship program  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks  duration.   Each 
college  shall  provide  a  laboratory  school  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
servation, participation  and  supervised  teaching.   Affiliated 
schools  with  which  mutually  accepted  professional  policies  have 
been  established  may  be  used  as  laboratory  schools.   The  lab- 
oratory school  shall  provide  experiences  based  on  accepted 
principles  of  modern  education,  including  child  development, 
curriculum  research,  and  community  relationships.   One  re- 
quirement for  entrance  into  the  final  phase  of  student  teaching 
or  the  internship  program  is  an  academic  record  at  least  as 
high  as  that  required  for  graduation. 

A  supervisor  of  student  teaching  should  be  assigned  not  more 
than  an  average  of  25  students  as  a  full  time  load  or  only  as 
many  students  as  he  can  visit  at  least  once  during  each  three 
weeks  period  of  student  teaching.    It  is  recommended  that  in- 
terns be  assigned  so  as  to  equalize  the  number  in  the  field  at 
any  one  time.   When  possible,  interns  should  participate  in  the 
pre-school  period  of  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Directing  teachers  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  training, 
experience,  and  position  in  a  state  accredited  school. 

In  appraising  the  plan  of  student  teaching,  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  consider:    (a)  the  experience  of  the  student's 
p    preparation  prior  to  assignment  in  student  teaching;  (b)  the 
provision  for  assisting  the  student  while  the  student  is  teach- 
ing; (c)  the  post  service  offered  students  following  the  termi- 
nation of  their  directed  teaching. 

School  districts  in  the  State  of  Oregon  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  State,  acting  by  and  through  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  setting  up 
programs  and  facilities  for  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  educa- 
tion.  An  example  of  one  agreement11  follows  in  part: 

Sec.  I 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of  the  District  to  furnish 
facilities  and  services  in  connection  with  the  teacher-training 


11.  The  source  of  this  information  is  Dr.  Paul  Karnbly  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  State  University  of  Oregon. 
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program  as  hereinafter  set  forth  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  $65,050  to  be  paid  to  the  University  twenty  (20)  years  from 
the  effective  date  hereof  unless  the  duty  to  make  such  payment 
be  extinguished  under  the  terms  of  either  paragraph  XIV  or 
paragraph  XV  hereof,  the  University  shall  convey  Tracts  A,  B 
and  C  to  the  District  by  separate  deeds  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  appropriate  form  for 
the  conveyance  of  state-owned  real  property. 

sec.  vn 

The  District  shall  provide  the  University  the  right  of  placement 
of  three  hundred  (300)  student  teachers  in  the  classes  of  the 

.....High  school  or  in  any  other  junior  or  senior  nigh  schools 

which  may  be  operated  by  the  District,  provided  placement  in 
such  other  schools  shall  be  necessary  to  meet  the  placement 
needs  of  the  University,  during  a  University  year  of  three  (3) 
terms  or  a  high  school  year  of  two  (2)  semesters.   It  is  under- 
stood that  student  teachers  are  usually  assigned  to  a  class  for 
one  period  of  twelve  weeks  for  five  periods  each  week.   If  the 
total  number  of  student  teacher  class  hours  shall  vary  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  from  18,000  student  teacher  class  hours  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  annual  payment  of  $20,000  to  be  made  by  the 
University  to  the  District  shall  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward 
in  accordance  with  the  percentage  of  variation  in  excess  of  20 
per  cent.  A  student  teacher  shall  be  counted  as  an  assigned 
student  teacher  unless  he  withdraws  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fifth  week  of  any  term. 

Sec.  XH 

The  District  shall  furnish  all  materials  and  equipment  ordinarily 
required  for  instruction  in  high  school  classes.  Any  special  ma- 
terials, books  or  equipment  required  by  the  University  specifical- 
ly for  teacher-training  purposes  for  use  in  classes  taught  by  stu- 
dent teachers  shall  be  furnished  by  the  University  without  cost  to 
the  District. 


Chapter  VI 

PROVISIONS  MADE  BY  CITIES  TO  REGULATE  AND 
FACILITATE  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Effie  M.  Downer 
Wayne  University 
Detroit,  Michigan 


There  are  very  few  teacher  education  institutions  today  without 
some  type  of  off-campus  student  teaching  program.    Just  when  the  use 
of  public  school  facilities  began,  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  colleges  it  is  becoming  the  accepted  policy. 

In  the  face  of  the  increased  enrollments  expected  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  conceivable  that  far  more  good  off-campus  situations  will 
be  needed  than  we  have  today.    That  being  the  case,  what  are  the  cities 
and  towns  that  have  accepted  student  teachers  doing  now  to  regulate 
and  facilitate  student  teaching?    A  review  of  the  current  literature 
available  reveals  little  pertaining  to  this  topic.    Therefore,  the  writer 
prepared  a  questionnaire  covering  the  major  phases  of  the  problem. 

THE  This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  Presidents  of 

QUESTIONNAIRE      the  269  Teacher  Education  Institutions  accredited 

by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teach- 
er Education,  and  to  49  additional  ones,  located  in  or  near  cities,  with 
instructions  that  it  be  given  to  the  person  on  his  faculty  responsible 
for  off -campus  student  teaching. 

A  total  of  318  questionnaires  were  mailed  and  192  were  re- 
turned.   Of  the  number  returned,  20  stated  that  the  colleges  had  no 
off-campus  student  teaching.   The  results  of  this  study  are  based  on 
the  172  returns  from  the  institutions  that  do  have  off-campus  student 
teaching. 

The  questionnaire  was  eleven  pages  in  length  and  covered  the 
Administration  of  Student  Teaching  in  Off-Campus  Schools  (Part  I), 
and  Facilities  Available  to  Student- Teachers  in  Off-Campus  Schools 
(Part  H).    Each  part  of  the  questionnaire  was  organized  under  sub- 
headings and  so  worded  that  the  reader  had  only  to  check  in  the  proper 
spaces.   The  first  page  contained,  besides  a  definition  of  terms  used, 
questions  pertaining  to  the  College  in  general,  such  as  total  enroll- 
ment and  the  approximate  population  of  the  cooperating  towns  and 
cities.   Where  answers  were  indefinite  or  confusing,  they  were 
omitted  from  the  final  tabulation. 
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THE  Part  1.   Administration  of  Student  Teaching 

FINDINGS  in  Off-Campus  Schools 

A.   Assignment  of  Students 

Who  decides 
upon  maxi- 
mum time 

Who  decides   student  may 
Who  selects  upon  the         be  assigned 
Who  selects   the  room       number  per    to  a  room 
the  school?    supervisor?  teacher?         supervisor? 

Superintendent 
or  Represen- 
tative 9  5  10  3 

College 
Representative          31  26  62  68 

Student's 
Adviser  1201 

City  Supervisor  0323 

Student  6201 

Cooperative 
Arrangement  121  107  75  74 

Building 
Principal  0  26  21  14 

Other  4128 

Table  I  reveals  that  in  this  whole  area  of  assignment  of  students, 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher  education  in- 
stitutions and  the  cooperating  schools,  with  the  scales  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  institutions.  Where  college  schedules  may  be  affected,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
college  representative  to  make  the  final  decision.   Glennon,  Weekes, 
and  Ulrich,1  reporting  in  a  study  of  the  administration  of  off-campus 
student  teaching  programs,  stated  that,  "the  majority  of  institutions  do 
not  provide  for  flexibility  in  the  length  of  the  off-campus  experiences." 
This,  they  conclude,  is  due  to  inflexibility  of  college  schedules.   It 
must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  situations  are  in  the  minority. 


Vincent  J.  Glennon,  Edwin  E.  Weekes,  and  William  Ulrich,  "The 
Administration  of  Programs  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching," 
Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,  p.  53.    Thirtieth  Yearbook  of  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching.    Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania:  The 
Association  for  Student  Teaching,  1951. 
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Table  H 

5.  How  frequently  may  a  room  supervisor  have  students  as- 
signed to  her? 

Every  semester,  term,  or 

quarter?  128 

Once  a  year  7 

Every  other  semester,  term  or 

quarter  6 

Others  22 

No  answer  9 

Table  HI 

6.  Who  decides  this? 

Superintendent  or  Representative  14 

College  Representative  26 

Student's  Adviser  1 

City  Supervisor  1 

Students  1 

Cooperative  Arrangement  91 

Building  Principal  26 

Others  12 

A  study  of  Table  H  indicates  that  cooperating  school  officials 
are  quite  willing  for  a  teacher  to  have  students  assigned  to  her  each 
semester,  term,  or  quarter.    In  half  of  the  schools  reporting,  this  de- 
cision (Table  IH)  is  arrived  at  cooperatively.   In  40  of  the  160  cases, 
the  decision  is  made  by  a  public  school  official,  and  in  only  26  schools 
is  the  decision  made  entirely  by  college  personnel. 

This  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  level  of  instruction  is 
maintained  and  that  parents  on  the  whole  are  cooperative.  It  may  also 
be  inferred  that  students  make  a  contribution  to  the  school  program  by 
bringing  in  new  ideas,  new  methods  and  new  materials. 

The  College  also  seems  quite  agreeable  to  this  arrangement. 
The  College  representative  who  participates  in  the  decision  could  ob- 
ject if  he  prefers  a  change.   To  find  well  qualified  teachers  who  can 
work  equally  well  with  children  and  student  teachers  is  difficult,  so 
when  a  good  one  is  located,  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  her  as  long  as 
she  is  willing  to  serve.   Experience  in  the  guiding  of  students  is  also 
a  very  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  making  a  final  decision. 
Public  school  officials  are  undoubtedly  well  aware  of  this.   Where 
there  is  an  experienced  teacher  in  charge,  possessed  of  the  "know- 
how"  for  guiding  student  teachers,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  trouble 
with  children  or  parents. 
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Table  IV 

7.  Who  decides  upon  the  date  a  student  reports  to  begin  his  as- 
signed time  of  student  teaching? 

Superintendent  or  Representative  5 

College  Representative  98 

Student's  Adviser  1 

City  Supervisor  0 

Student  1 

Cooperative  Arrangement  47 

Building  Principal  9 

Others  11 


Table  V 


No  Answer 
Yes        No        or  Not  Clear 


a.  Are  students  required  to 
report  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  public  school 

year?  57         96  19 

b,  If  not  required,  do  you 
think  this  would  be  de- 
sirable? 93          33  46 

The  date  students  report  to  off-campus  schools  to  begin  student 
teaching  is  determined  in  over  50  per -cent  of  the  cases  by  the  college 
representative  and  less  than  20  per-cent  of  the  time  by  cooperative 
arrangement.  Since  this  date  does  not  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the 
cooperative  schools  in  all  but  a  small  number  of  institutions,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  inflexible  college  schedules  mentioned  earlier.   If 
it  is  desirable  for  students  to  report  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester, 
then  those  colleges  not  requiring  it  should  find  some  way  of  adjusting 
their  college  schedules  so  that  students  may  have  that  experience. 
Two  institutions  reported  that  they  had  solved  this  problem  by  assign- 
ing students  to  their  public  school  situations  in  June  for  the  September 
semester  and  in  December  for  the  second  semester.   There  was  no 
indication  at  all  that  the  off-campus  schools  objected  to  the  student 
reporting  on  the  first  day  of  a  new  semester.   A  few  stated  that  some 
of  their  off-campus  schools  began  the  new  year  with  workshops  and 
conferences  but  that  students  were  free  to  attend  these  with  their 
room  supervisors. 
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Table  VI 

8.  Who  helps  the  student  become  oriented  to  the  school? 

Superintendent  or  Representative  10 

College  Representative  38 

Student's  Adviser  3 

City  Supervisor  11 

Students  4 

Cooperative  Arrangement  43 

Building  Principal  61 

Others  2 

The  orientation  of  a  student  to  a  new  situation  in  student  teaching  is  an 
important  phase  of  teacher  education.    Today  the  profession  is  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  on  the  recruitment  of  young  people 
for  teaching.    Once  the  student  is  enrolled,  it  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  college  to  retain  all  potentially  good  candidates.    Student 
teaching  presents  the  most  crucial  test.    If  the  young  person  cannot 
successfully  relate  himself  to  children,  then  he  is  usually  advised  to 
leave.    Because  of  the  importance  of  this  first  step,  it  is  imperative 
that  someone  assume  the  responsibility  for  it.   A  glance  at  Table  VI 
shows  that  many  institutions  recognize  its  importance  and  have  dele- 
gated the  responsibility.   Building  principals  seem  to  be  well  aware  of 
this  need  for  careful  induction  also,  and  assume  responsibility  for  it 
in  many  instances.    College  personnel  working  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  cooperating  school  personnel,  similarly  assume  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  orienting  the  students  to  a  teaching  situation. 

Table  VII 

9.  Who  decides  the  length  of  time  a  student  may  remain  in  one 
situation? 

Superintendent  or  Representative  2 

College  Representative  99 

Student's  Adviser  7 

City  Supervisor  2 

Students  4 
Cooperative  Arrangement 

(College  and  Representative)  42 

Building  Principal  10 

Others  6 

The  length  of  the  student's  assignment  is  determined  in  3/5  of 
the  cases  by  a  college  representative  and  approximately  1/4  of  the 
time  through  cooperative  arrangement.   Since  in  so  many  cases  the 
college  representative  makes  the  decision,  one  might  conclude  that 
student  needs  were  considered. 
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Just  as  the  date  for  the  reporting  of  students  was  determined  by 
college  schedule,  so,  too,  is  the  length  of  time  that  a  studenx  remains 
in  a  situation.    The  college  representative,  well  aware  of  this  time 
limit,  takes  it  into  consideration  in  the  assigning  of  the  student. 

Table  VIH 

Yes        No         No  Answer 

10.  Must  the  student  remain  in  the 
public  school  situation  until  the 
last  day  of  the  term  or 
semester?  60         102  10 

Of  the  102  who  said  "no",  many  wrote  after  it,  "but  should. " 
Again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no  one  stated  that  the  public  schools 
would  object.    Instead,  it  was  indicated  that  college  calendars,  or 
schedules,  or  programs,  prevented  this  worthwhile  experience.    Stu- 
dents who  do  not  report  to  their  student  teaching  assignments  on  the 
first  day,  providing  they  are  ready,  (Table  V)  and,  or,  stay  until  the 
last  day,  miss  some  very  valuable  experiences.    These  young  people 
later  go  into  new  situations  as  beginning  teachers  without  ever  having 
experienced  under  guidance  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  new  semester. 
Can  it  be  that  public  school  officials  who  see  so  many  beginning 
teachers,  realize  the  importance  of  such  experiences,  and  therefore, 
raise  no  objections  where  colleges  adopt  this  as  a  policy?  Perhaps  if 
colleges  really  worked  at  it,  they  could  make  some  adjustment  in  stu- 
dents' programs  and  give  them,  when  ready,  experience  with  the  ac- 
tivities peculiar  to  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  a  school  semester. 

B.  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching 

Table  IX 

1.  Who,  besides  the  room  supervisor,  observes  the  student 
teacher  ? 

Superintendent  or  Representative  2 

College  Representative  83 

Student's  Adviser  10 

City  Supervisor  13 

Students  0 
Cooperative  Arrangement 

(College  and  Supervisor)  20 

Building  Principal  42 

Others  2 

The  college  representative  assumes  this  major  responsibility 
for  supervision,  but  often  in  cooperation  with  the  building  principal  or 
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someone  delegated  that  responsibility  by  the  superintendent's  office. 
Most  colleges  have  a  well  defined  program  for  this  purpose.   They 
supplement  what  the  room  supervisor  gives  through  seminars, 
courses,  or  conferences.    Public  school  officials  apparently  consider 
this  a  college  responsibility.    If  asked,  they  are  willing  to  cooperate. 
If  not  asked,  they  leave  it  to  the  college. 

Table  X  Table  XI 

2.  For  how  long  are  stu-  3.  Is  this  a  required  phase 

dent  teachers  left  of  training? 

alone? 

A  few  hours  76  Yes  97 

A  day  20  No  47 

A  few  days  26  No  answer  28 

A  week  10 

Others  40  (Class  periods 

depend  on  student) 

Prescribed  practices  of  leaving  students  alone  varies  all  the 
way  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  weeks.   Although  a  required  phase  of 
training  in  a  large  number  of  the  colleges,  many  indicated  that  they 
had  no  maximum  or  minimum  times;  it  depended  upon  the  student's 
ability,  his  needs,  and  the  situation.   Do  the  cooperating  schools  ob- 
ject to  this  phase  in  the  training  of  teachers?    Since  it  is  a  required 
experience  in  so  many  college  programs,  one  concludes  that  they  do 
not.   The  fact  that  the  room  supervisor  is  a  public  school  teacher  in 
whom  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  has  confidence  is  an 
important  factor.   The  room  supervisor  is  well  aware  of  all  the  im- 
plications and,  therefore,  exerts  great  care  in  making  the  decision  as 
to  when,  and  for  how  long,  the  student  is  to  be  left  alone. 

Table  XH 

4.  Who,  besides  the  room  5.  When  students  are  unsuc- 

supervisor,  holds  con-  cessful  in  student  teaching, 

ferences  with  students?  who  decides  if  they  should 

be  removed  from  situations? 

College  Supervisor      120  119 

Building  Principal         45  20 

Student's  Adviser  6  14 

No  one  0  0 

Others  1  19  (Cooperative- 

college  super- 
visor, room 
superintendent 
and  principal) 
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The  college  supervisor  shares  with  the  room  supervisor  the 
responsibility  for  guiding  students.    This  is  usually  done  through  in- 
dividual or  group  conferences  that  are  regularly  scheduled  periods 
which  parallel  the  student's  teaching.   It  is  inferred  that  the  college 
supervisor  reinforces  the  room  supervisor  when  necessary  and  at 
times  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
building  principals  also  give  of  their  time  and  advice.    The  principal, 
aware  of  the  total  school  program,  is  the  one  person  who  at  times  can 
give  the  student  adequate  guidance. 

When  students  are  unsuccessful,  the  decision  as  to  what  is  best 
to  do,  for  both  student  and  children,  is  a  difficult  one.    This  final  de- 
cision rests  largely  with  the  college  representative,  although  many  of 
the  institutions  reporting  qualified  their  answers  by  adding  this  state- 
ment, "room  supervisor  consulted."   It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in 
difficult  cases  the  building  principal  also  participates.   No  mention 
was  made  of  restricting  public  school  policies  in  guiding  and  counsel- 
ing students. 


Table  Xffl 


No 
Yes       No       Answer 


6-A.  Does  the  principal  of  the  school 
assume  any  responsibility  for 
the  student  teacher?  141          3  18 

1)  Does  he  visit  students?  140        11  21 

2)  Does  he  aid  in  evaluation  of 

student  teacher?  91        51  30 

3)  Does  he  give  the  student 

guidance  in  work?  109        35  28 

4)  Does  he  meet  all  students  and 
discuss  with  them  the  policy 

of  the  school?  120        26  26 

Practically  all  building  principals  assume  some  responsibility 
for  the  guidance  of  student.   It  is  assumed  that  this  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  visit  to  the  students.    However,  when  it  comes  to  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  student,  only  about  one-half  participate  in  it.    Principals 
are  limited  in  the  time  they  have  to  give,  and  may  feel  that  this  is  a 
responsibility  that  the  room  supervisor  and  the  college  representative 
should  assume. 

Not  only  do  principals  visit  the  students  but  they  assume  the 
responsibility  for  interpreting  school  policies  to  the  student.   As  a 
member  of  the  public  schools  administrative  staff,  they  are  best 
equipped  to  do  this.    It  is  conceivable  that  most  principals  set  aside 
specific  time  for  this  task. 
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Table  XIV 

No 
Yes       No       Answer 

6-B.  Does  the  principal  receive 
remuneration  for  the 
service?  29        132  11 

It  has  been  noted  that  a  large  number  of  principals  give  time 
and  effort  to  the  furtherance  of  teacher  education  programs  in  their 
buildings.    For  this  service  very  few  (29)  receive  r enumeration.    Of 
the  number  who  are  paid,  about  five  stated  that  they  had  a  dual  posi- 
tion, principal  of  the  school  and  director  of  training.    This  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  actually  off-campus  schools. 

Since  so  many  principals  are  not  paid  for  the  service,  it  raises 
the  following  questions:    Is  the  college  unaware  of  the  extent  of  this 
service?    Is  it  just  traditional  for  colleges  not  to  pay  for  this  serv- 
ice?   Does  the  principal  feel  he  gains  professionally  by  these  con- 
tacts?   Or  does  the  principal  suspect  that  he  may  receive  one  or  two 
of  these  students  the  next  year  as  beginning  teachers  and  thus  have 
an  ulterior  motive  in  mind?    Whatever  the  answer,  it  is  service  that 
the  cooperating  school  gives  to  facilitate  the  programs  of  the  col- 
leges. 

Table  XV 

No 
Yes       No       Answer 

7.  Are  room  supervisors  paid?  106        50  16 

Many  of  the  negative  responses  were  followed  by  the  statement 
that  room-supervisors  were  given  free  tuition  for  courses  taken  at 
the  college.    In  other  words,  they,  too,  were  paid.   Often  payment  for 
these  services  was  given  to  the  school  district,  which  in  turn  passed 
it  on  to  the  room  supervisor.    Since  this  paper  is  limited  to  services 
given  by  school  districts  to  the  institution  of  teacher  education,  this 
phase  will  not  be  discussed.    The  status  of  the  cooperating  teacher 
was  discussed  in  the  study  made  by  Glennon.2   It  was  included  be- 
cause there  is  some  degree  of  cooperation  or  mutual  understanding 
involved  here  which  helps  to  build  good  rapport  with  the  cooperating 
school.    This  is  also  true  of  the  principal  who  assumes  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  students  in  her  building. 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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8.  Who  determines  the  curriculum  and-the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  by  the  student  teacher? 

The  cooperating  school  49 

The  college  6 

Room  supervisor  16 

College  supervisor  10 
Room  supervisor  and  college 

supervisor  working  together  86 

Others  5 

9.  If  the  college  participates  in  determining  the  curriculum  and 
methods  used  in  cooperating  schools,  explain  how  this  is  done. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  colleges  reporting,  it  is  noted  that  the 
curriculum  and  the  methods  are  determined  cooperatively  by  the  room 
supervisor  and  the  college  supervisor  working  together.    In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  schools,  the  cooperating  school  or  the  room  supervisor 
makes  the  decision.    In  either  case  the  room  supervisor  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  influence.   Since  these  are  public  schools,  and  the  room 
supervisor  is  a  public  school  teacher,  it  would  be  expected  that  she 
would  work  within  the  framework  of  the  public  school  curriculum. 
This  decision  is  substantiated  by  the  answers  to  the  next  question,  "If 
the  college  participates  in  determining  the  curriculum  and  methods 
used  in  cooperating  schools,  explain  how  this  is  done."    Frequent 
answers  were  "we  do  it  indirectly,"  through  conferences  or  work- 
shops/ through  the  in-service  training  of  teachers"  or  "through  a 
consulting  capacity  only." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  evidently  no  objection  to 
this  type  of  in-service  training  on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  school. 

Table  XVII 

10.  With  whom  does  the  student  teacher  plan  his  teaching  activi- 
ties? 

Room  supervisor  80 

College  supervisor  13 
Room  supervisor  in  cooperation 

with  college  supervisor  77 

Principal  of  school  2 

The  guidance  of  the  student  teacher,  in  the  planning  of  his  teach- 
ing activities,  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  room  supervisor. 
The  absence  of  interference  or  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  off-campus 
school's  administrative  staff  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  training  of 
teachers.   Only  those  who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  student  and  his 
situation  can  adequately  guide  him. 
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C.  Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching 

1.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  final  or  official  evaluation  and 
rating  of  the  student  teacher  ? 

Table  XVIH 

Room  supervisor  29 

College  supervisor  54 
Room  supervisor  in  cooperation 

with  college  supervisor  76 

Principal  of  school  7 

Others  6 

Evaluation  of  students  is  a  continuous  process,  therefore,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  how  many  college  supervisors  and  some 
room  supervisors  can  assume  complete  responsibility  for  it.    In  some 
situations  there  would  be  objections  raised  to  this  procedure  by  the 
room  supervisor  and  by  public  school  officials,  and  might  eventually 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  all  student  teaching  within  a  building. .  About 
one-half  of  the  colleges  have  avoided  this  possibility  by  making  it  a 
cooperative  affair. 

Table  XIX 

No 
Yes       No       Answer 

D.  Placement  of  Certificated  Students 

1.  Do  cooperating  schools  tend  to  hire 
teachers  who  have  done  successful 
student  teaching  in  their  own  school 

system?  140        25  7 

2.  Are  student  teachers  ever  assigned 
full-time  positions  in  cooperating 

schools?  27      133  12 

Are  student-teachers  paid  for  this 

service?  15        89  68 

3.  When  the  student  teacher  graduates 
is  he  likely  to  return  to  the  system 

where  he  did  his  practice  teaching?  78        80  14 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  answers  to  questions  one  and 
three.   Written  explanations  throw  some  light  on  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy.   It  seems  that  while  cooperating  schools  tend  or  try  to  hire 
the  student,  the  latter, 'unless  he  lives  near  that  particular  school 
where  he  did  his  training,  prefers  to  teach  outside  his  own  community. 
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Very  few  colleges  apparently  have  worked  out  with  the  cooper- 
ating school  systems  a  plan  whereby  student  teachers  are  assigned 
full  time  positions.    Where  this  plan  is  in  operation,  about  half  of  them 
pay  for  this  service.   State  certification  in  many  states  discourages 
this  practice. 

Part  IL    Facilities  Available  to  Student  Teachers  in  Cooperating 
Schools 

A.  Public  School  Facilities 

1.  Are  the  following  public  school  services  available  to  all  stu- 
dent teachers? 

Table  XX 

Yes       No       No  Answer 

(1)  Lunchroom  152        14  6 

(2)  School  Library  163          3  6 

(3)  Teachers'  Rest  Room  123        14  35 

2.  Are  special  rooms  set  aside  for 

student  use?  42      126  4 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  large  number  of  public  schools 
make  available  to  students  all  of  their  school  services.   Often  when 
*no"  was  checked,  after  lunchroom,  a  statement  followed  explaining 
that  they  had  no  lunchroom.   When  it  comes  to  providing  extra  space, 
that  is  a  different  matter.   A  small  number  do  this.    In  these  days  of 
increased  enrollments,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  no  extra  space 
to  be  allotted  to  anyone.   Where  space  is  available,  it  may  be  that  the 
college  has  not  requested  this  service  or  has  deliberately  not  assigned 
separate  facilities,  believing  it  better  for  the  student  to  share  with  the 
school  faculty  available  school  services. 

Table  XXI 

No 
Yes       No       Answer 

3.  Are  student  teachers  invited  to  school 

functions?  167          2  3 

4.  Are  student  teachers  invited  to  attend 

faculty  meetings?  131        29  12 

5.  Who  invites  the  student  teacher  to 
these  functions? 

Superintendent  or  representative  26 

Principal  of  the  building  90 

Room  supervisor  50 

Others  6 
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Students,  as  co-workers  in  public  school  assignments,  become 
acquainted  with  the  role  of  the  teacher,  by  participating  as  one,  for 
not  only  do  they  have  free  access  to  school  facilities,  but  they  are 
also  included  in  school  functions  and  attend  the  schools'  faculty  meet- 
ings.  The  personnel  of  the  cooperating  school  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility for  inviting  them. 

Attendance  at  school  functions  is  a  particularly  valuable  experi- 
ence for  the  student  teacher.   He  has  an  opportunity  to  meet  parents 
informally,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  him.    Through  these 
contacts,  it  is  possible  for  parents  to  gain  some  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  teacher  education  programs  and  a  greater  respect  for  the 
profession  as  a  whole.    Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  student 
and  the  guidance  of  the  room  supervisor.    College  faculties  also  rea- 
lize this  and  aid  in  preparing  students  to  meet  these  situations. 


Table  XXU 


No 
Yes       No       Answer 


6.  Are  student  teachers,  as  a  part  of 
their  student  teaching,  encouraged 
to  have  parent  conferences?  122  24  16 

If  yes,  are  restrictions  placed  on 

this?  110        37  25 

Students  are  not  quite  as  free  to  carry  on  this  type  of  activity  as 
Table  XXII  would  indicate.   While  they  are  encouraged  to  have  confer- 
ences with  parents,  it  was  also  indicated  by  statements  written  on  re- 
turns, that  these  meetings  were  carefully  planned  in  advance  and  care- 
fully supervised. 

Although  students  are  free  to  visit  homes,  the  following  state- 
ments explain  further:  "Free  to  do  so  but  not  urged  to  go",  "should 
or  do  go  with  a  room  supervisor  or  building  principal",  "not  alone", 
or  "on  invitation  only". 

The  public  school  representatives  are  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  important  school  activity,  for  they  are  always 
concerned  with  fostering  pleasant  parent-teacher  relationships.    It  re- 
quires skill  and  training  to  do  this.    It  is  not  their  wish  to  restrict  the 
student  or  prevent  him  from  participating  in  this  worthwhile  activity 
but  to  guide  him  in  the  intricacies  of  parent-teacher  interviews. 

Perhaps  it  is  wise  to  restrict  visits  where  no  plan  for  visitation 
has  been  worked  out.    It  would  be  a  very  valuable  experience  for  the 
student  if  some  type  of  cooperative  plan  could  be  worked  out  with 
parents,  public  school,  and  college  faculties. 
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No 
Yes       No       Answer 

7.  Are  students  supplied  with  student 

teacher  handbooks?  100,       63  9 

If  yes,  who  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping them? 

Superintendent  or  representative        3 

Building  principal  6 

Room  supervisor  5 

College  in  cooperation  with  off- 
campus  personnel  85 

Others  1 

Colleges  in  cooperation  with  the  off-campus  personnel  have  pre- 
pared the  handbooks,  used  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  institu- 
tions. 

F.  Materials  of  Instruction 

Table  XXX 

Yes         No 

1.  Are  all  school  materials,  such  as  textbooks, 
workbooks,  paper,  paints,  etc.,  available  to 
student-teachers?  171  1 

Is  there  a  charge  for  the  use  of  the  material?        17       155 

2.  Are  all  office  resources,  such  as  memeograph, 
audio-visual  equipment,  available  for  teacher 

use?  163  9 

3.  Are  all  loanable  materials,  such  as  recordings, 
library  books,  film  strips,  etc-,  available  to 

student  teachers?  164  8 

Public  school  systems  not  only  make  available  their  school  fa- 
cilities (Table  XIX)  but  place  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  materials 
of  instruction,  (Table  XXX)  except  in  but  eighteen  instances. 

When  a  student,  in  an  off-campus  school,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  student-teacher  in  that  school,  he  is  given  free  access  to  the 
materials  necessary  to  the  job.   One  explanation  for  this  might  be  that 
the  needs  of  the  children  are  the  first  consideration  and  who  uses  the 
material  is  of  secondary  importance.   Since  students  lack  experience, 
of  course,  they  will  need  guidance  in  the  effective  use  of  school  ma- 
terials.  Opportunity  to  use  building  materials  is  extremely  important 
for  the  student  teacher  because  he  can  do  much  better  teaching  with 
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all  resources  and  materials  at  hand.   The  students  who  receive  assign- 
ments to  off-campus  situations  are  thus  afforded  rich  facilities  and 
helpful  guidance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Teacher  education  institutions  that  provide  student-teachers 
with  direct  experiences  in  public  school  situations,  meet  with  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  their  programs. 

The  student-teachers  not  only  share  in  the  use  of  all  available 
school  services,  facilities  and  materials,  but  are  included  in  school 
functions.    In  other  words,  the  student  teacher  assumes,  to  a  limited 
degree,  the  role  of  a  teacher. 

Where  the  teacher-education  institutions  indicated  dissatisfac- 
tion with  their  present  practices,  as  in  the  length  of  assignment  of 
student  teachers  and  time  of  reporting,  inflexible  college  calendars 
or  schedules  were  given  as  the  reason,  and  not  restrictions  set  up  by 
the  cooperating  schools. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  where  there  might  be  difficulty  in  the 
integration  of  theory  and  practice,  fifty  per-cent  of  the  institutions 
reported  that  this  was  prevented  through  cooperative  planning.   The 
other  half  indicated  varying  degrees  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  pres- 
ent practices  of  doing  it  indirectly,  through  conferences,  workshops, 
or  in  service  courses.    These  complaints  seem  to  point  up  a  major 
weakness  at  present  in  many  off-campus  situations. 

The  building  principals  in  many  public  schools  deserve  attention 
for  their  active  interest  and  participation  in  teacher-education.    They 
visit  student- teachers,  offer  suggestions,  interpret  school  policies, 
and  promote  desirable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  students  by  including 
them  in  the  school  functions. 

The  superintendent  and  his  representatives  respect  the  work  of 
their  local  teacher  education  institutions,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
72  per-cent  of  them  tend  to  hire  teachers  who  have  done  successful 
student  teaching  in  their  system. 

From  this  study  one  might  conclude  that  cities  that  accept  stu- 
dent-teachers cooperate  with  the  teacher-education  institution  in  mak- 
ing available  all  their  facilities  and  by  placing  upon  their  use  few  re- 
strictions.   Through  continued  cooperation  and  expert  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher-education  institutions,  off -campus  student  teaching 
should  become  for  all  student  teachers  a  rich  and  satisfying  experi- 
ence. 


PART      FOUR 
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Chapter  VH 
CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Harry  R.  Meyering 

State  Teachers  College 

Mankato,  Minnesota 

The  demand  for  cooperative  relationships  between  teacher  train- 
ing institutions,  both  public  and  private,  and  the  public  school  systems 
has  greatly  increased  within  recent  years  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(a)  the  acute  teacher  shortage  has  involved  an  increased  number  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and  private  colleges; 

(b)  school  administrators  are  insisting  that  applicants  for  teaching 
positions  have  longer  and  more  practical  experiences  in  realistic  situ- 
ations and  (c)  the  teaching  profession  has  evolved  an  expanding  concept 
of  student  teaching  experiences. 

This  demand  for  cooperation  creates  additional  responsibilities 
for  both  the  public  school  administrator  and  directors  of  student  teach- 
ing programs.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  therefore  presents: 

(a)  the  requisites  of  formal  contractual  relations 

(b)  an  example  of  a  formal  contract  between  a  teachers  college 
and  a  cooperating  public  school,  and 

(c)  several  policies  that  have  been  developed  by  various  school 
systems  and  teacher  training  institutions  in  representative 
sections  of  the  country. 

These  policies  include: 

(1)  Recommendations  for  Administrators  of  Student  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  ninty-three  (93)  large  city  school 
systems 

(2)  A  Public  Schools  Policy  regarding  number,  selection  and  pay 
for  students  doing  practice  teaching  in  public  schools 

(3)  The  Contractual  Relations  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment  in 
Teacher  Education,  and 

(4)  A  form  letter  used  by  the  Mankato,  Minnesota  State  Teachers 
College  in  seeking  cooperation  with  off-campus  public  schools 
in  the  student  teaching. 

CONTRAC-       A  formal  contract  should  conform  to  all  the  general  re- 
TUAL  REQ-     quirements  of  contracts  in  general.   That  is;  "It  must  be 
UISITES  between  competent  parties,  supported  by  adequate  con- 

sideration, be  sufficiently  definite  to  indicate  what  the 
parties  intended  and  conform  to  any  special  statuatory  provisions  that 
may  be  applicable.   There  must  be  offer  and  acceptance,  communication 
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of  the  acceptance  to  the  offeror  and,  if  the  statuorer  requires  it,  the 
contract  must  be  in  writing."1 

These  requisites  imply  the  necessity  of  school  board  action  on 
the  part  of  the  public  schools  and  of  duly  designated  governing  bodies 
from  the  college  preparing  teachers.   At  the  present  time  comparatively 
few  formal  contracts  have  been  found  to  exist   A  good  example  is  the 
one  used  by  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  one  of  its  cooperating 
public  schools: 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Contract 

Agreement  for  Cooperation  in  a  Student  Teaching  Program 
Independence,  1953-1954 

This  contract  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education,  governing  body  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  and 
the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  in  accordance  with 
Chapter  187  of  the  laws  of  the  Thirty-eighth  General  Assembly; 

WITNESSETH:    That  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  the  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  hereby  agree  jointly: 

1.  To  cooperate  in  the  development  of  a  student  teaching  program  in 
the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  which  started 
with  the  1952-53  school  year  and  is  to  continue  on  a  three-year  trial 
basis  subject  to  provisions  given  below; 

2.  To  select  not  more  than  ten  full-time  faculty  members  from  the  In- 
dependent School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  who  will  serve  as 
counselors  to  individual  student  teachers  during  the  1953-54  school 
year; 

3.  To  select  a  coordinator  of  student  teaching  who  will  live  in  Independ- 
ence and  will  be  employed  jointly  by  the  Independent  School  District, 
Independence,  Iowa,  and  Iowa-  State  Teachers  College.   The  coordin- 
ator will  be  assigned  definite  responsibilities  in  the  Independent 
Public  School,  Independence,  Iowa,  and  to  Iowa  State  Teachers  col- 
lege.  His  employment  will  be  for  a  period  of  ten  months.   He  will 
be  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  faculty.   His  salary 
will  be  paid  by  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  however,  the  Independ- 
ent School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  will  reimburse  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  salary 
for  the  1953-54  school  year,  payable  May  1,  1954,   During  the  1953- 
1954  school  year,  three-fourths  of  his  time  will  be  spent  coordinat- 
ing the  student  teaching  program  and  teaching  a  college  class;  one 
fourth  of  his  time  will  be  spent  in  duties  assigned  for  the  benefit 

of  the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa; 


1.  Hamilton,  Robert  R.  and  Mort,  Paul  R.    The  Law  and  Public  Educa- 
tion, Foundation  Press  1941.    P.  328-9. 
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4.  To  evaluate  the  student  teaching  program  each  year  of  the  three- 
year  period  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  and  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Teaching  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.   Con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  changes  in  the  program,  additions  to  the 
program,  and/or  reduction  of  the  program  will  be  determined  jointly 
each  year  of  the  three-year  period  by  the  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict Independence,  Iowa,  and  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  evaluation.  A  new  contractual  agreement  incor- 
porating any  changes  agreed  upon  jointly  by  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  and  the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  will 
be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  officials  of  both  parties  by  April  1, 
for  each  succeeding  school  year  of  the  three-year  trial  period; 

5.  To  approve  and  regulate  student  housing; 

6*   To  select  new  staif  members  for  the  Independent  School  District, 
Independence,  Iowa,  in  event  they  are  to  be  used  as  student-teacher 
counselors. 

WITNESSETH:  That  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  hereby  agrees 
to  cooperate  with  the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa, 
by: 

1.  Selecting  not  more  than  two  student  teachers  of  junior  or  senior 
standing  to  be  assigned  to  each  counselor  per  college  quarter  during 
the  1953-54  school  year;  at  no  time  during  the  three-year  trial  per- 
iod will  more  than  two  student  teachers  be  assigned  to  one  counselor 
during  a  given  college  quarter; 

2.  Requiring  that  students  follow  the  school  calendar  of  the  Independent 
School  Disrtict,  Independence,  Iowa,  during  the  quarter  assigned  for 
student  teaching; 

3.  Reimbursing  the  student  teaching  coordinator  for  Independence- 
Cedar  Falls  travel  expense; 

4.  Providing  instruction  for  one  college  class  for  student  teachers; 

5B   Assuming  financial  responsibility  for  supplies,  equipment,  and  ser- 
vices deemed  essential  for  the  student  teaching  program  but  not 
deemed  essential  for  the  instructional  program  in  the  Independent 
School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  and  will  reimburse  the  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  during  the  1953-54 
school  year  for  such  expenditures  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars 
(  500);  payable  to  the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa, 
not  later  than  May  1,  1954; 

6.  Reimbursing  the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa, 
for  twenty  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher  designated  as  a 
student- teacher  counselor;  the  "twenty  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  each 
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teacher*  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  1953-54  salary 
of  all  full-time  faculty  members  of  the  Independent  School  District, 
Independence,  Iowa;  the  total  amount  to  be  payable  to  the  Independ- 
ent School  District,  Independence,  Iowa,  May  1,  1954; 

7.   Assuming  financial  responsibility  for  student  teacher  health  com- 
mensurate with  that  which  would  be  provided  to  the  student  teachers 
were  they  living  on-campus. 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  Independent  School  District,  Independence, 
Iowa,  hereby  agrees  to  cooperate  with  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  by: 

1.  Furnishing  a  classroom  for  student-teacher  college  class; 

2.  Making  available  to  student  teachers  the  activities  in  which  any 
teacher  might  be  expected  to  participate  as  a  teacher  in  a  school 
and  community;  namely,  classroom  teaching,  extra-class  activities, 
pupil  guidance  and  counseling,  administrative  relationships,  intra- 
school  faculty  activities,  community  relationships,  and  professional 
self-growth  activities; 

3.  Making  available  all  facilities  available  to  and  used  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Independent  School  District,  Independence,  Iowa; 

4.  Making  available  all  school  personnel  essential  to  provide  for  super- 
vision in  the  above  student  teaching  experience  and  as  needed  in  the 
college  class; 

5.  Reimbursing  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  for  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  salary  of  the  student-teacher  coordinator,  payable  to  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  May  1,  1954; 

6.  Making  twenty  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  counselors  available  for 
purposes  of  guiding  student  teaching  experiences  in  the  school  and 
community; 

7.  Making  office  space  available  to  the  coordinator  of  student  teaching. 

(Signed) 

(Signed) _____ 


GENERAL  Not  all  arrangements  are  spelled  out  in  such  detail* 

POLICIES  Usually  the  agreements  are  of  a  more  informal  nature, 

often  worked  out  over  a  period  of  years  to  fit  the  situ- 
ations that  develop  under  varying  conditions.  In  such  arrangements 
certain  general  policies  are  implied  or  are  mutually  accepted  as  a  basis 
for  cooperation.   The  concluding  section  of  this  chapter  identifies  some 
of  the  policies  which  are  being  followed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  STUDENT 
TEACHING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  NINTY- 
THREE  LARGE  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
(POPULATION  OVER  100,000) 

1.  City  school  systems  in  which  student  teaching  is  carried  on 
should  assume  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  role  in  that  program. 
In  those  requirements  which  directly  involve  their  schools,  the  city 
should  specify  minimum  standards  of  uniformly  which  must  be  met 
by  all  institutions  which  are  permitted  to  use  their  secondary  schools 
for  student  teaching.   All  departments  of  an  institution  requesting 
placement  of  student  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  make  contacts 
with  the  city  schools  only  through  the  Office  of  Directed  Teaching. 

2.  In  order  to  administer  the  program  properly  the  city  should 
provide  necessary  staff  and  facilities  for  this  function.   This  will 
include  accounting  procedures  by  which  the  school  district  will  be 
aware  of  its  direct  and  hidden  costs  for  the  program,  and  will  have 
a  continuous  record  of  numbers  and  placements  of  student  teachers 
in  its  schools.    In  cities  having  large  programs,  a  position  of 
Director  of  Student  Teaching  should  be  created  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate management,  coordination,  and  supervision  of  the  program  in 
the  city  schools. 

3.  Continuing  cooperative  study  should  be  carried  on  by  a  council 
or  councils  composed  of  city  school  personnel  and  representatives 
of  all  institutions  in  the  area  to  evaluate  the  student  teaching  pro- 
grams in  the  city  schools,  to  identify  the  problems,  and  to  recom- 
mend solutions. 

4.  Adequate  supervision  of  student  teachers  should  be  provided 
by  the  institution,  with  the  number  of  students  per  supervisor  small 
enough  to  permit  weekly  visits  to  the  classroom  of  each  student 
teacher. 

5.  Evaluation  of  the  student  teacher  should  be  made  by  the  insti- 
tution supervisor  for  purposes  of  the  college  grade  and  the  institu- 
tion recordo   Evaluation  should  also  be  made  by  the  training  teacher, 
independently  of  the  college  supervisor,  and  this  evaluation  filed 
with  the  city  school  system  for  reference  in  recruitment. 

6.  Institutions  should  free  students  to  spend  at  least  half  a  day 
in  the  training  school  for  an  entire  semester  for  the  terminal  stu- 
dent teaching  assignment.   Until  this  minimum  amount  of  time  can 
be  available,  no  student  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  do  student 
teaching  in  two  fields  concurrently. 


2.  Rogers,  Helen  Jewell;  Doctoral  Dissertation,  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles  1951.    Also  reported  in  Education  Vol. 
72;  Page  346-47. 
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City  school  system  should  examine  objective  test  data  regu- 
larly to  discover  the  effects  of  student  teaching  programs  on  the 
educational  achievement  of  pupils. 

A  new  classification  for  the  position  of  training  teacher  should 
be  created  and  placed  on  the  salary  schedule  one  step  or  one  incre- 
ment higher  than  that  of  the  regular  teacher,  —  teachers  eligible  for 
this  classification  only  during  semesters  of  actual  service  in  capacity 
ity  of  training  teachers.   (Possible  sources  from  which  to  finance 
this  added  salary  include  (l)  the  institution  "bonus,"  which  is  custom- 
ary in  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting,  (2)  the  Haskew3 
proposal  of  state  aid  to  finance  teacher  training,  (3)  a  laboratory 
fee  paid  by  the  student  himself.) 

Principals  of  all  training  schools  should  assume  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  student  teaching  program,  and  should  be  held 
responsible  by  the  city  school  system  for: 

a.  Interpreting  the  philosophy  of  the  city  schools  to  the  institution 

representatives  and  to  the  student  teachers, 
bo  Making  sure  that  city  course  of  study  and  methodology  are 

followed. 
Co  Making  wise  selection  and  assignment  of  training  teachers, 

and  removing  from  the  program  those  who  are  not  adequate. 

d.  Building  of  favorable  attitude  toward  the  program  by  faculty, 
pupils,  and  community. 

e.  Arranging  acceptable  visitation  schedules  for  institution  super- 
visorSo 

f .  Providing  widest  possible  experience  in  the  school  for  student 
teachers;  preventing  abuses  and  exploitation  of  their  presence. 

g«  Arranging  time  and  place  for  frequent  conferences  between 
training  teachers  and  their  student  teachers,   (institutions  have 
responsibility  to  arrange  schedules  so  that  students  can  be  free 
to  meet  such  appointments*) 

h.  Insuring  that  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  take  precedence  over  all 
other  considerations. 


3.  L.  D.  Haskew,  "Framework  for  Student  Teaching:    A  Proposal/ 
Education,  70:150-54,  No.  3,  November,  1949. 
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FAIRFIELD,  CONN.  (POPULATION  30,500)  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
POLICY  REGARDING  PRIORITY,  NUMBER,  SELECTION 
AND  PAY  FOR  STUDENT  DOING  PRACTICE 
TEACHING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS4 

Priority: 

lo  Application  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent's 
Office  on  or  before  September  1,  for  the  fall  term  training  or 
January  15,  if  the  spring  term  is  desired. 

2.  Requests  filed  by  the  appropriate  date  will  be  given  priority 
on  this  basis:  (a)  local  residents  from  any  institution;  (b)  state 
teachers  colleges  and  state  university;  (c)  private  institutions 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  (d)  others  in  the  order  of  request 

Number  of  Student  Teachers:   Not  more  than  one  cadet  teacher  per 
high  school  department  nor  more  than  two  cadet  teachers  per  elemen- 
tary school  building  shall  be  trained  in  any  one  term.   The  number  is 
restricted  because  administrators  are  expected  to  assist  with  the 
training  of  the  cadet  teachers  and  a  larger  number  would  be  too  much 
burden  on  the  principal  and  supervisory  staff. 

Selection  of  Supervisory  Teachers:   Students  are  selected  by  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  and  the  Building  Principal*   Acceptance  is  voluntary. 
In-service  credit  for  supervisory  teaching  meets  the  provisions  of  the 
salary  schedule  for  advanced  standing. 

Pay  for  Student  Teaching:   Teacher  training  institutions  that  wish  to 
pay  for  teacher  training  are  asked  to  apply  the  money  to  a  scholarship 
fund  which  the  Teachers  Association  maintains  for  future  teachers. 
The  contribution  is  then  considered  a  professional  one  by  all  concerned. 
Some  colleges  grant  tuition  fees  for  the  teachers  of  the  participating 
systems* 

Occasionally  the  arrangements  are  so  informal  that  a  letter  such 
as  is  given  below  is  regarded  as  adequate: 

State  Teachers  College 
Mankato,  Minnesota 

(Blank)  Board  of  Education 
(Blank),  Minnesota 

Dear  School  Board  Members: 

In  view  of  the  serious  continued  shortage  of  well  qualified  school 
teachers,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation,  Mankato  State  Teachers 
College  is  attempting  to  do  two  things  to  help  meet  the  shortage  in 

4.  Hellman,  Walter  H.,  "Cadet  Teachers  Raise  Administrative  Prob- 
lems," American  School  Board  Journal,  October  1951,  p.  51. 
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Minnesota:  (l)  encourage  more  young  people  to  prepare  for  elementary 
school  teaching,  and  (2)  give  teachers-in-training  the  best  preparation 
that  time  and  facilities  will  provide. 

A  part  of  this  preparation  that  we  believe  to  be  very  desirable  is 
directed-teaehing  in  school  systems  representative  of  the  best  in  South- 
western Minnesota,   At  present  the  College  has  co-operative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Mankato  Public  Schools  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
smaller  neighboring  schools,  but,  in  an  effort  to  expand  and  improve  the 
program,  the  college  can,  during  the  next  school  year,  use  the  help  of 
certain  other  selected  schools  to  advantage. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  school  program  of  (Blank)  and 
believe  that  a  cooperating  program  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  us 
in  providing  a  realistic  student-teaching  situation.   At  the  same  time, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  college  might  be  able  to  send  you  a  group  of  student- 
teachers  from  whom  you  might  ultimately  wish  to  select  some  of  your 
future  teachers.   Also,  with  the  aid  of  student-teachers,  a  skillful  super- 
vising teacher  can  provide  some  additional  advantages  for  the  children 
in  her  room,  such  as  help  with  reading  groups,  with  individual  pupils, 
etc. 

While  the  details  of  a  cooperative  program  must  necessarily  be 
adjusted  to  fit  local  conditions,  certain  general  procedures  are  custom- 
arily followed.   If  the  school  officers  and  chief  administrator  approve  a 
program  of  student- teaching,  the  voluntary  participation  of  selected 
teachers  is  sought.   Only  those  teachers  interested  in  helping  the  begin- 
ning teachers  develop  teaching  skill  are  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
work.   Detailed  planning  of  the  student-teaching  activities  is  left  to  the 
local  school  and  a  representative  of  the  College,  a  staff  member  as  the 
field  supervisor.   This  representative  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
curriculum  of  the  co-operating  school.   She  works  with  the  teachers, 
assisting  in  any  way  that  they  desire,  in  helping  to  make  the  student- 
teaching  program  effective,  but  she  recognizes  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  school  in  developing  its  own  school  program.   The  field 
supervisor,  however,  is  responsible  for  judging  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dent teacher's  work.   A  cooperating  school  may  also  take  advantage 
of  the  college  supervisor's  services  if  it  wishes,  by  encouraging  teacher 
to  work  with  her  in  (Blank)  in  supervision,  or  related  topics,  for  which 
college  credit  may  be  granted. 

Believing  that  the  student- teaching  arrangement  offers  profes- 
sional advantages  to  both  the  College  and  the  co-operating  school,  the 
College  has  in  the  past  found  it  possible  to  make  a  small  financial 
contribution  to  the  school  for  its  assistance.   Usually  this  contribution 
has  gone  to  the  teachers,  but  each  school  may  decide  for  itself  how  it 
wishes  to  distribute  the  money  received.  Our  rate  of  pay  for  student 
teaching  is  the  same  to  all  schools.   It  is  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  student 
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assignment  for  a  period  of  6  weeks.   This  makes  a  total  of  $20  per 
student  for  a  12  weeks  quarter.   Sometimes  it  is  admissable  to  assign 
two  student  teachers  to  a  supervisor  and  when  this  is  done  we  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $40  for  a  12  weeks  period. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  have  the  (Blank)  Schools  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  student  teaching  program  with  the  College,  and 
stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  will  clarify  the  matter  further. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Director,  Professional  Education 


Chapter 
CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONS  --  OTHER  FACILITIES 

Benjamin  L.  Simmons 

Lewis  and  Clark  College 

Portland,  Oregon 

and 

Paul  E.  Kambly 

University  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  Oregon 


With  the  publication  in  1948  of  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION  by  the 
Sub- Committee  of  the  Standards  and  Surveys  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  which  soon  became  known  in 
professional  circles  as  the  report  of  the  Flowers  Committee1,  a  new 
recognition  was  given  to  the  meaning  of  *  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences" and  a  new  interpretation  was  given  to  their  scope.   In  this 
report  "professional  laboratory  experiences  were  defined  to  include 
all  those  contacts  with  children,  youth,  and  adults  (through  observation, 
participation,  and  teaching)  which  make  a  direct  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  individuals  and  their  guidance  in  the  teaching- learning 
process."   In  this  definition,  professional  laboratory  experiences  is  an 
inclusive  term,  while  student  teaching  is  one  type  of  such  experience.2 

In  a  further  analysis  of  professional  laboratory  experience,  the 
committee  established  three  categories:    (l)  experiences  prior  to 
student  teaching,    (2)  student  teaching,  and   (3)  experiences  following 
student  teaching.   In  their  study  of  the  first  of  these  the  committee 
found  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  activities  being  carried  on  by  some 
institutions  in  an  effort  to  provide  such  experiences  for  their  students. 
However,  their  data  revealed  the  following  situation: 

L  Opportunities  for  professional  laboratory  experiences  prior 
to  student  teaching  are  relatively  uncommon. 

2.  In  most  situations  professional  laboratory  experiences  prior 
to  student  teaching  emphasize  observation.   This  observation 

1    American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.    School  and  Communi- 
"  ty  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education,    The  Association. 

1948.    340  p.    (Now  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 

Teacher  Education. 
Z.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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activity  has  these  features: 

a.  Most  often  done  as  a  part  of  professional  courses  «  sel- 
dom in  connection  with  academic  courses 

b.  Generally  done  in  class  groups  —  infrequently  on  the  basis 
of  individual  assignments 

c.  Usually  confined  to  school  situations  and,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  campus  school 

d.  Usually  guided  by  the  laboratory  teacher. 

3.  There  is  experimentation  in  the  direction  of  providing  for 
active  participation  in  professional  laboratory  experiences 
prior  to  student  teaching.    This  movement  is  accompanied  by: 
(a)  provision  for  more  time  in  the  program  for  laboratory 
activities;  (b)  inclusion  of  such  activities  in  general  education 
courses;  (c)  planning  in  terms  of  individual  needs  and  abili- 
ties; (d)  provision  for  a  wider  range  of  activities;  and  (e) 
cooperative  guidance  of  students  by  college  and  laboratory 
teachers. 

4.  The  amount  of  time  required  in  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences prior  to  student  teaching  differs  widely  among  mem- 
ber institutions,  some  reporting  none  and  others  indicating  as 
much  as  350  clock  hours. 

5.  More  opportunities  are  provided  in  elementary  education  pro- 
grams than  in  curricula  for  secondary  teachers3. 

Continuing,  the  committee  reported  on  laboratory  experiences  in 
school  situations  as  a  part  of  professional  courses,  such  as  separate 
courses  in  observation  and  participation,  in  such  courses  as  CHILD 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY,  and  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING,   Extensive 
development  was  given  to  laboratory  experiences  as  a  part  of  a  course 
in  INTRODUCTION  TO  TEACHING  and  some  instances  were  reported 
of  attempts  to  provide  earlier  laboratory  experiences  through  a  fresh- 
man orientation  course.  In  almost  all  instances,  however,  the  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  connection  with  these  courses  in  the  institutions 
studied  were  related  to  the  school  and  school  room,  and  access  to  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  was  apparently  related  to  or  dependent  upon 
the  agreements  under  which  student  teaching  was  provided  in  campus 
or  off-campus  laboratory  schools. 

Laboratory  experiences  as  a  part  of  academic  courses  were  also 
reported  upon,  and  many  of  these,  especially  in  the  area  of  the  social 
studies,  were  such  that  they  would  be  engaged  in  outside  of  school  sit- 
uations.  However,  they  were  mainly  in  the  nature  of  occasional  excur- 
sions, visits  to  governmental  offices  and  bodies,  and  to  public  institu- 
tions, which  would  not  require  contractual  agreements  or  relationships, 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  66-7. 
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Of  significance  for  this  Section,  however,  is  the  discussion  of 
u laboratory  experiences  in  community  activities."  On  this  point  the 
Flowers  report  said: 

Increasingly  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  school  must 
take  an  active  part  in  the  functioning  of  the  community  of  which 
it  is  a  part.    Teachers  must  play  an  important  role  in  the  com- 
munity both  as  professional  workers  and  as  individuals.   Refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  understanding  the  community  and  to 
the  place  of  laboratory  experiences  in  helping  the  student  to 
realize  needed  understandings  and  competencies  in  this  area  has 
been  made  at  several  points  in  the  preceding  sections.    Labora- 
tory experiences  in  the  community  may  well  be  a  part  of  work  of 
both  professional  and  academic  courses.   The  variety  and  scope 
of  experiences  prospective  teachers  are  having  in  community 
activities  in  many  institutions  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  pre- 
sentation here  of  a  composite  list  of  those  revealed  through  the 
questionnaire  and  the  follow-up  study  made  by  the  committee .... 

In  general,  experiences  of  participating  in  community  act- 
ivities fall  into  two  groups:   (l)  those  in  which  the  student  parti- 
cipates in  community  activities  for  children  and   (2)  those  in 
which  the  student  participates  as  a  contributing  citizen  of  the 
community.   Of  course  there  is  much  overlapping  between  these 
two  groups.4 

The  report  then  presented  a  composite  of  many  community  activi- 
ties reported  by  the  colleges  which  participated  in  its  study  --  activi- 
ties involving  children  and  youth  outside  of  school,  such  as  girl  scouts, 
boy  scouts,  Brownies,  and  Cubs;  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.;  churches  with 
all  their  Sunday  School  and  Youth  Fellowship  groups;  welfare  agencies, 
including  community  centers,  social  agency  nursery  schools,  Red  Cross 
services,  orphans'  homes,  service  clubs  programs;  hospitals  and  pro- 
bationary homes;  neighborhood  houses  and  playgrounds,  recreational 
and  leisure-time  activities  of  park  boards,  cities,  and  social  agencies; 
libraries  and  clinics. 

It  is  with  these  numerous  and  independent  agencies,  which  lie 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  typical  laboratory  school,  and  which  are 
able  to  provide  through  cooperative  arrangements  a  type  of  professional 
laboratory  experiences  not  otherwise  easily  obtainable,  that  a  new  pro- 
blem of  contractual  relationships  is  developing  for  teacher  education 
institutions. 

Anticipating,  therefore,  the  need  for  and  greater  interest  in  this 
type  of  laboratory  experiences,  the  1954  Yearbook  Committee  included 


4.  Ibid.,  pp.  105-6. 
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within  the  scope  of  the  Yearbook  this  Chapter  8,  dealing  with  contract- 
ual relations  for  facilities  other  than  for  student  teaching  in  laboratory 
schools. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF 
COMMUNITY  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

FINDINGS  In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  laboratory  activi- 

ties other  than  student  teaching  in  the  teacher  training 
programs  of  different  institutions,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  250  mem- 
bers of  the  AACTE  as  listed  in  the  1951  directory.   One-hundred-sixty- 
eight  (168)  returns  were  received  and  are  the  basis  for  the  material 
in  the  rest  of  this  chapter,,    Each  of  the  pertinent  questions  included  in 
the  questionnaire  are  presented  in  the  following  pages  followed  by  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  answers  received.   The  questions  are  numbered 
as  they  appeared  in  the  questionnaire. 

1.   Does  your  institution  have  a  program  providing  professional 
experiences  in  community  and  youth  leadership  activities  in 
connection  with  your  teacher  education  program  —  either 
prior  to,  concurrent  with,  or  subsequent  to  student  teaching? 

Seventy-one  of  the  respondents  checked  this  first  item.   However, 
23  of  these  71  returns  included  statements  indicating  that  such  experi- 
ences were  considered  desirable  and  that  students  were  encouraged  to 
participate  in  community  and  youth  work  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  following  note  attached  to  one  of  the  questionnaires  summar- 
izes many  of  the  comments  made  on  the  returns  from  institutions 
which  said  they  had  no  program. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  community  and  youth-leadership  activi- 
ties, but  have  not  been  able  to  incorporate  them  as  a  regular  part 
of  our  teacher-training  program.   The  following  three  reasons 
account  for  this: 

1.  We  have  an  extensive  program  of  student  participation  in 
regular  instructional  activities  and  other  school- wide  activities 
in  the  schools  to  which  students  are  later  assigned  for  student 
teaching. 

2.  The  scholastic  loads  of  students  are  so  heavy  that  time  is  un- 
available for  them  to  carry  additonal  work. 

3.  Our  numbers  of  students  are  so  great  that  the  administration 
of  a  program  in  community  and  youth  leadership  activities  is 
difficult 

A  few  respondents  stated  that  they  had  no  such  program  largely  because 
their  schools  were  located  in  very  small  communities  where  facilities 
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were  not  available. 

The  remaining  97  returns  which  indicated  that  the  institutions 
did  have  a  program  were  analyzed  and  the  results  of  this  analysis 
follow. 

2.  Is  this  program  required  for  your  teacher  education  graduates? 
When  was  it  started? 

Forty-nine  (49)  respondents  indicated  that  their  programs,  were 
required  and  37  indicated  that  they  were  optional.  In  some  institutions 
the  program  is  required  of  some  students  and  not  of  others.   There 
seems  to  be  no  pattern  followed  in  determining  who  should  be  required 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  earliest  year  listed  for  the  beginning  of  such  a  program  was 
1915.   Most  such  programs  have  been  started  since  1945.   In  general 
it  seems  that  the  longer  such  a  program  has  been  established  the 
greater  the  chance  that  it  is  a  required  part  of  the  teacher  education 
curriculum. 

3.  Is  this  a  formal  course  for  which  credits  are  given?    If  so, 
indicate  how  much  credit0 

Only  27  institutions  reported  that  credit  is  given  for  engaging  in 
community  and  youth  leadership  activities.   The  credit  varied  from  one 
to  fifteen  term  hours.   Many  respondents  who  said  they  did  not  have  a 
formal  course  indicated  that  credit  for  such  work  was  given  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  course.   There  are  actually  more  than  21  institu- 
tions that  allow  credit  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  cre- 
dit allowed  for  the  various  types  of  activities  included  in  a  given  course. 

4.  Are  these  the  kinds  of  agencies  and  facilities  which  are  utilized 
in  this  cooperative  program?    YMCA  and  YWCA;  Boy  Scounts; 
Girl  Scouts;  Campfire;  Neighborhood  Houses;  Settlement 
Houses;  Nursery  Schools;  Sunday  Schools;  Recreation  Com- 
mission; Park  Board;  Churches;  Juvenile  Homes;  Govern- 
ment Agencies. 

All  of  the  institutions  that  had  either  required  or  optional  programs 
checked  at  least  some  of  the  above  organizations  and  agencies.  In 
addition  to  those  listed  each  of  the  following  were  written  in  one  or 
more  times . 

Brownies  Community  Chest 

Bus  supervision  Community  Playhouse 

Camps  Courts 

Child  Study  Clinic  Craft  Classes 

City  Library  Crippled  Children's  Home 

Civic  Club  Programs  Cubs 

Civic  Forums  4-H  Clubs 
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F.T.A.  Parent  Groups 

Gray  Ladies  P.T.A. 

Home  for  Dependent  Children          Red  Cross 

Hospitals  Social  agencies  with  club  programs 

Hospital  Schools  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

Industrial  Schools  State  Schools  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 

Junior  Red  Cross  Mentally  Deficient 

Little  League  Youth  Centers 

Police  Club  Youth  Conservation  Commission 

5.  Does  your  institution  provide  regular  college  supervision  over 
the  students'  work  with  these  agencies  and  facilities  under 
this  program? 

Fifty-four  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  such  college  super- 
vision is  provided.   According  to  the  comments  made  on  a  number  of 
questionnaires  it  is  more  common  for  teacher  training  institutions  to 
rely  upon  the  leaders  of  community  groups  or  agencies  for  whatever 
supervision  is  given0  Other  respondents  indicated  that  some  college 
supervision  was  given  but  that  it  could  not  be  called  regular  supervision. 
Had  the  word  regular  been  omitted  from  the  questionnaire  there  would 
have  been  considerably  more  than  54  affirmative  responses, 

6*  Does  your  institution  have  formal,  written  contractual  rela- 
tions with  these  agencies  and  facilities,  governing  their 
utilization  in  this  program? 

Eighty- six  of  the  institutions  that  had  a  program  have  no  formal 
written  contracts  covering  the  arrangements.   The  materials  received 
from  the  few  institutions  that  have  written  agreements  are  presented 
in  the  last  part  of  this  chapter. 

7o  Does  your  institution  rely  on  informal  agreements  and  under- 
standings with  these  agencies  and  facilities  in  this  program? 
If  so,  please  indicate  the  gist  of  these  formal  arrangements. 

Since  only  64  respondents  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  institutions  operate  a  program  with  neither  formal  nor 
informal  arrangements.  These  are  probably  the  institutions  that  depend 
entirely  upon  the  initiative  of  participating  students  for  all  necessary 
arrangements*   The  following  statements  taken  from  the  questionnaires 
serve  as  an  adequate  description  of  the  types  of  arrangements  that  are 
common. 

The  situation  is  usually  appraised  after  a  request  comes  from  the 
agency  or  the  possibility  is  made  known  through  city  welfare 
council  contacts.   Agreements  are  variable  with  the  agency  and 
the  specialized  staff  available. 

In  elementary  education  the  teachers  work  consistently  to  keep 
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prospective  teachers  leading  Scouts  and  all  other  groups  in  the 
community  and  they  do  a  rather  good  job  of  convincing  prospective 
teachers  that  this  is  a  good  experience.    Then  of  course  we  have 
a  summer  employment  program  where  we  put  many  students  out 
into  camp  work. 

Our  Physical  Education  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Field  Services  conducts  a  number  of  camps  each  year  in 
the  State  and  many  students  work  in  these  doing  leadership  work. 

We  have  a  rather  elaborate  program  of  cooperation  with  social 
agencies  in  Trenton  which  has  been  built  up  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  by  our  Psychology  Department.   During  the  last 
nine  weeks  of  the  freshman  year  opportunities  are  offered  to 
freshmen  to  take  a  course  which  is  called  CLUB  LEADERSHIP. 
This  course  meets  for  three  hours  a  week  and  is  actually  taught 
by  agency  leaders  of  the  community  in  cooperation  with  the 
Psychology  Department  of  the  college*    The  Psychology  Depart- 
ment also  has  the  aid  of  instructors  in  music,  arts  and  crafts, 
physical  education,  and  science. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  in  CLUB  LEADERSHIP,  which  is  usually 
elected  by  about  100  students  out  of  270  freshmen,  students  vol- 
unteer for  work  during  the  sophomore  year  and  are  assigned  to 
various  agencies.    They  generally  work  two  or  three  hours  per 
week,  either  afternoon  or  evening,  in  these  agencies. 

During  the  sophomore  year  there  are  workshops  held  at  the 
college,  taught  by  college  instructors,  in  the  fields  of  music, 
arts  and  crafts,  games  and  physical  education,  and  science.    Each 
participant  usually  takes  a  workshop  for  about  eight  weeks  and 
then  transfers  to  other  workshops  so  that  he  gets  four  during  the 
year0 

At  the  end  of  the  program  a  student  who  has  done  satisfactory 
work  receives  two  additional  semester  hours  of  credit.    This  is 
recorded  on  his  record  card  and  is  really  an  additional  credit, 
as  he  is  not  excused  from  any  other  course  by  virtue  of  perform- 
ing this  work. 

No  formal  assignment  is  made  to  community  work,  tho  at  least 
15%  of  our  student  body  take  some  part  in  various  enterprises. 
We  do  offer  a  course  in  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
which  attempts  to  point  out  the  need  for  teachers  to  participate 
in  community  activities  and  the  various  agencies  which  need 
their  service.    The  local  community  facilities  are  studied  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  affiliate  themselves  so  far  as  possible. 
Since  many  of  our  students  are  employed  and  need  to  earn  a  por- 
tion of  their  expenses,  not  too  much  time  is  available  for 
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volunteer  work.   The  course  carries  two  quarter  hours  of  credit 
and  is  required  of  all  four-year  degree  students.   While  the  plan 
is  not  formally  organized,  we  do  feel  that  many  of  our  students 
secure  valuable  experiences  outside  the  college  and  that  they  take 
their  places  quite  readily  in  the  communities  where  they  teach 
upon  graduation. 

Marshall  College  does  not  have  any  formal  contract  with  agencies 
cooperating  in  our  program  of  professional  laboratory  experiences. 
An  informal  agreement  is  made  with  the  agencies  through  a  con- 
ference with  the  individuals  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  teaching  the  courses  in  which  the  professional  laboratory 
experience  is  an  integral  part.    This  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  ten  years  and  the  agencies  which  have  partic- 
ipated from  the  outset  are  by  and  large  those  participating  in  the 
program  at  the  present  time*  Others  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  as  a  result  of  an  expanded  program  and  increased  enroll- 
ment. Where  a  new  agency  is  added  to  the  group  available  to 
students,  the  instructor  or  instructors  in  cooperation  with  the 
agency  representatives  comes  to  an  oral  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  program  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which 
the  facilities  provided  will  be  used  by  the  college. 

8.  Is  any  payment  made  by  your  institution  for  the  use  of  these 
facilities  and  the  participation  of  your  students  in  these  pro- 
grams? If  so,  please  indicate  the  basis  for  such  payments,, 

Only  four  institutions  indicated  that  any  payment  was  involved  in 
their  programs.  Payments  were  received  for  these  items:  room  and 
board  in  camps;  $20.00  contribution  per  pupil  (these  students  were 
assigned  to  a  nursery  school;  included  with  student  teaching  -  $20.00 
per  12  week  term.    In  no  case  was  there  any  indication  that  teacher 
training  institutions  pay  any  group  or  agency  for  the  privilege  of  assign- 
ing teacher  training  students  to  work  with  their  members, 

9.  Do  you  consider  the  operation  of  this  phase  of  your  teacher 
education  program  to  be  satisfactory?   Please  commento 

Fifty  of  the  respondents  believed  their  programs  were  satisfactory 
and  37  said  they  were  unsatisfactory.   Most  of  those  who  believed  their 
programs  were  satisfactory  made  no  comments,  A  few  statements 
indicating  satisfaction  follows; 

Quite  goodo  We  should  provide  some  direct  supervision  from  the 
university. 

One  of  our  most  satisfactory  Develops  understanding,  poise  and 
leadership. 
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Fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  well  organized 
group  activities  in  which  students  can  assist  as  leaders.        * 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  goals  are  being  accomplished,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  nearly  all  participating  students. 
We  anticipate  that  these  experiences  will  provide  for  easier 
adjustments  and  greater  learning  in  student-teaching  situations. 

These  comments  were  made  by  respondents  expressing  dissat- 
isfaction with  their  programs: 

Not  organized  nor  supervised  specifically  enough. 

The  experiences  of  students  under  this  program  are  too  limited. 

Should  be  extended  and  better  planned. 

In  its  infancy.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  scheme  is  good,  but  largely  on  paper.   Neither  faculty  nor 
students  have  time  to  do  it  right. 

Needs  more  integration  than  at  present.   We  are  now  developing 
a  procedure  for  this. 


EXISTING  CONTRACTUAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

SPECIFIC  IN-      The  number  of  institutions  revealed  by  this  study  to 
STITUTIONAL     have  formal  contractual  relationships  with  agencies 
SITUATIONS         other  than  laboratory  schools  is  very  small.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  no  single  example  of 
the  use  of  an  actual  legal  contractual  form  was  discovered.   However, 
four  institutions  stated  that  they  have  formal,  written  contractual  re- 
lations with  such  agencies  and  facilities  governing  utilization  in  their 
programs,  and  the  materials  which  they  submitted  in  response  to  the 
request  contain  sufficient  details  to  indicate  the  essential  terms  of 
their  agreements.   Seven  other  institutions  indicated  relationships 
which  approach,  at  least,  a  formal  status. 

Thus,  a  recapitulation  of  the  statistics  of  the  168  responses  con- 
sidered in  this  study  shows  that  71  institutions  have  no  program  for 
providing  professional  experiences  in  community  and  youth  leadership 
activities,  while  97  institutions  do  have  such  a  program.   Further,  of 
these  97  institutions  having  a  program,  86  have  no  formal,  written  con- 
tractual relations  with  the  agencies  involved,  leaving  eleven  institutions 
whose  agreements  are  definite  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
be  considered  in  the  category  of  formal,  contractual  relations.  Pertinent 
points  from  some  of  these  reported  agreements  are  presented  in  the 
following  materials,  along  with  reproductions  of  accompanying  forms. 
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Program  at  the  University  of  Michigan.   A  program  advanced  in 
organization  and  definite  in  purpose,  is  in  operation  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  It  is  an  optional  program,  and  somewhere  between  20  and 
60  students  participate  in  it  during  a  semester.  While  the  directors  of 
the  program  hesitate  to  say  that  they  maintain  formal  written  contrac- 
tual relations  with  the  agencies  concerned,  and  indicate  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  understandings  reached  is  by  way  of  personal  communication, 
the  following  materials  submitted  by  them,  which  are  descriptive  of  the 
program  and  operative  agreements,  imply  rather  concrete  working 
arrangements, 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
IN  EDUCATION 

What  the  program  is:   To  increase  the  understanding  and  experience  of 
teacher  candidates,  certain  arrangements  have  been  made  with  selected 
educational  and  social  agencies  in  Ann  Arbor  for  various  types  of 
field  placements.   Students,  on  a  credit  basis,  will  spend  time  during 
one  semester  actually  working  in  the  program.  While  in  some  cases 
this  may  represent  a  supplement  to  the  directed  teaching,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  substitute  and  is  considered  a  less  specific  experience  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  description.   The  agencies  have  been  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  the  recognized  high  standing  of  their  programs,  in  order  to 
assure  a  true  educational  experience  for  the  student   A  student  will 
be  accepted  only  for  an  experience  which  is  new  to  him  and  offers  the 
chance  of  growth. 

THE  AGENCY  ARRANGEMENT 

1.  The  agency  must  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  student  assistance  to 
enrich  its  program,,   This  means  that  the  student  participation  will 
constitute  a  real  asset  and  made  the  relationship  a  valuable  one  from 
the  agency's  viewpoint. 

2.  The  agency  agrees  to  provide  professional  supervision  to  introduce 
and  guide  the  student  in  his  work  as  an  integral  and  necessary  part 
of  permitting  the  student  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  program* 
That  is,  they  provide  the  supervision  to  make  the  student  useful  in 
their  program,  and  assume  this  obligation  willingly  because  of  the 
value  of  the  student's  contribution  to  that  program. 

3.  The  agency  agrees,  for  a  semester,  to  provide  from  six  hours  a  week 
(excepting  University  vacations)  of  field  opportunity,  the  hours  and 
specific  nature  of  the  work  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  student 
and  the  agency.   In  each  instance,  the  student  will  be  given  an  inter- 
view before  acceptance  as  assurance  to  both  parties  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  hours,  etc. 

4.  Information  concerning  a  student  will  be  supplied  as  desired  by  the 
agency.   The  agency  in  turn  will  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  student 
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worker  at  mid-term  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term.  If,  as  cir- 
cumstances develop,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  or  terminate  an 
arrangement,  they  will  confer  with  the  responsible  person  at  the 
School  of  Education  so  that  the  changes  can  be  mutually  planned  and 
understood. 

5.  Agency  representatives  will  be  encouraged,  if  they  wish,  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  seminar  for  field  work  students  to  describe  their  work 
technique  employed  and  services  offered  to  the  community. 

THE  STUDENT  AGREEMENT 

1.  The  student  agrees  to  uphold  professional  standards  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  agency,  viz:  recognition  of  confidential  information, 
conscientiously  maintaining  hours  agreed  upon,  extending  his  use- 
fulness whenever  possible,  accepting  the  standards  set  by  the  agency, 
etc.    Only  students  serious  about  meeting  these  requirements  can 
be  considered.  It  will  be  necessary  for  each  student  to  devise  a 
schedule  which  will  fit  the  time  requirements  of  the  agency. 

2.  The  student  agrees  to  six  hours  of  field  work  a  week  for  one  semes- 
ter on  a  schedule  and  at  work  arranged  in  conference  with  the  agency. 
The  student,  subsequent  to  discussion  with  the  instructor,  will  ar- 
range for  an  interview  with  the  agency.  A  log  of  his  experiences 
will  be  kept  Other  requirements  set  by  the  agency  will  be  acknow- 
ledged at  the  initial  interview  with  the  agency. 

3.  The  student  agrees  to  attend  a  seminar  of  a  period  and  a  half  a  week 
(time  to  be  announced),  and  to  arrange  to  other  conferences  with  the 
instructor  when  such  seem  called  for.   The  seminar  periods  will  be 
used  in  the  following  ways:  discussion  of  the  actual  experiences  and 
problems  faced  by  the  student  for  individual  and  group  psychological 
understandings  which  they  represent;  some  systematized  discussions 
of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  mediums  employed  by  the  students; 
viz,  play,  group  programming,  special  teaching  methods  employed 
with  types  of  handicapped  children,  etc.;  discussions  of  the  various 
agency  programs,  what  they  do  and  their  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity,, Appropriatate  readings  will  be  suggested  as  the  individual 
student  feels  a  need. 

4.  The  course  will  carry  three  hours  credit  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
elected  as  C20,  CO-OPERATIVE  STUDY- WORK  PROGRAM,   (Pre- 
requisites Psy.  31,  CL,  permission  of  the  instructor).   In  certain 
instances,  by  permission  of  Dr.  Dixon  or  Dr.  Wingo,  the  credit  may- 
be elected  as  supplementary  to  the  five  hours  of  directed  teaching. 
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The  Wayne  University  100  Hour  Group  Leadership  Program. 
The  College  of  Education  of  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has 
in  operation  one  of  the  most  complete  and  advanced  programs  of  pre- 
professional  experiences  reported  in  this  study.  Begun  about  1937,  the 
course  gives  one  semester  hour  of  credit  and  places  its  students  in 
nearly  100  agencies  of  the  greater  Detroit  area.   The  program  is  not 
strictly  required,  but  is  so  strongly  recommended  that  it  involves  a 
large  number  of  students.   More  than  700  assignments,  which  included 
620  different  students,  were  carried  out  during  the  calendar  year  from 
June  1,  1952  to  June  1,  1953.  The  following  statement  from  the  offices 
of  the  university  gives  a  full  outline  of  the  program. 

THE  100  HOUR  GROUP  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM 
WAYNE  UNIVERSITY  —  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

What  is  the  100  Hour  Group  Leadership  Program? 

The  100  Hour  Group  Leadership  Program  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  laboratory  experiences  with  children  in  real  life  situations. 
Later  contacts  will  be  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  but  this  experi- 
ence is  in  the  social,  recreational,  and  group  work  agencies  under 
supervision. 

For  one  semester,  more  or  less,  you  will  work  with  a  group  of 
children  probably  meeting  once  a  week  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Why  the  100  Hour  Program? 

100  hours  provides  a  block  of  time  during  which  the  prospective 
teacher  can  test  his  feelings,  attitudes  and  abilities  with  a  chil- 
dren's group. 

100  hours  provides  a  period  of  service  that  the  supervising  agency 
feels  is  sufficient  in  exchange  for  supervising,  training,  and 
counseling  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  group. 

It  helps  the  student  to  find  answers  to  some  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Do  I  enjoy  working  with  children? 

Do  I  enjoy  younger  or  older  children  more? 

Do  I  get  along  well  with  children  of  a  different  economic,  ethnic, 
or  religious  group  than  my  own? 

Do  I  appeal  to  the  children?   Do  they  respond  well  to  me? 

Do  I  assume  responsibility  well?   Am  I  punctual,  regular  in 
attendance  and  can  I  work  under  supervision? 
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Types  of  Opportunities  for  Group  Leadership 

There  are  hundreds  of  opportunities  to  obtain  experience  with 
children's  groups.  You  will  probably  want  assistance  in  selecting 
the  agency  that  will  give  you  the  type  of  experience  that  will  be 
most  helpful  to  you, 

In  selecting  an  agency  you  should  consider: 

1.  Accessability  to  your  home. 

2.  Opportunities  for  new  experiences  —  work  with  children  of 
different  background  than  your  own. 

3.  Hour  and  day  you  can  be  regular  in  meeting  your  group. 

Skills  Requested  by  Agencies. 

Choose  a  group  of  the  age  you  want  to  work  with  --  nursery 
through  15  years. 

Skills  in  --  music,  art,  singing,  games,  stunts,  handicraft,  hobbies, 
swimming  hiking,  discussion,  dancing  --  are  useful  but  not  always 
required.   The  agencies  give  you  time  to  become  "adjusted  to  the 
center." 

A  Few  of  the  Agencies 

Recreation  Department  —  more  than  100  centers. 

Settlements  --24  throughout  the  city 

Hundreds  of  camp  jobs  are  available 

Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Y-Teens 

Orthopedic  Clinic,  Children's  Homes,  Nurseries,  Churches,  Boys 

Clubs,  Y.M.C.A's  and  Y.W.C.A's 

Community  Centers  —  Summer  Camps  --  Day  Camps 

What  the  Agency  Expects  of  You  When  You  Become  a  Leader  of  a  Group 

1.  That  you  will  continue  for  at  least  one  semester. 

2.  That  you  will  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance. 

3.  That  you  will  work  under  the  agencies  rules  and  regulations. 
This  includes  record  keeping,  conferences  with  supervisors, 
use  of  facilities,  and  rules  regarding  program  and  practices. 

What  you  May  Expect  of  an  Agency: 

1.  Help  in  understanding  the  children,  the  community  and  the 
agency. 

2.  Help  in  organization,  maintaining  and  conducting  group  activi- 
ties for  your  group. 

3.  Understanding  records  and  record  keeping. 

4.  Supervision  on  the  job. 

(These  experiences  will  be  of  real  value  in  your  college  work.) 
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Many  times,  after  the  student  has  proved  his  ability,  the  agency 
hires  the  student  on  a  part-time  basis.   The  successful  experi- 
ence provides  a  good  reference  in  applying  for  Camp,  Civil  Ser- 
vice or  jobs  in  agencies. 

What  College  of  Education  Expects  of  You: 

You  have  a  responsibility  to  do  a  good  public  relations  job  by  be- 
ing punctual,  cooperative  and  regular  in  attendance.    The  College 
of  Education  expects  you  to  use  this  experience  to  learn  and  to 
grow.   If  you  have  questions  come  to  the  office  at  once  (Room  124 
or  123  Old  Main). 

How  to  Get  a  Group  Leadership  Assignment 

Register:  Stop  in  Room  123  or  124  Main  for  cards,  blanks  and 
information. 

Contact  Agency:  Whether  you  find  your  own  group,  receive  an 
invitation  from  an  agency  to  take  a  group  or  select  an  agency 
from  resource  list  you  should: 

1.  Phone  to  "contact"  person  for  an  appointment. 

2.  Keep  your  appointment  or  let  him  know  you  can't. 

3.  Take  an  assignment  card  with  you  for  the  agency  supervisor 
or  camp  director. 

The  Volunteer  Bureau,  51  W.  Warren,  will  help  you  with  a  speci- 
fic assignment. 

Register  for  Recreation  Leadership  120 

Register  as  early  in  your  program  as  you  can.   You  may  register 
before  or  after  you  obtain  a  group,  but  you  must  register  to  get 
1  hour  credit. 

Evaluation 

Obtain  evaluation  forms  and  take  them  to  your  supervisor.   When 
you  have  completed  your  assignment  the  agency  will  mail  its 
evaluation  of  you.    You  must  return  the  evaluation  of  your  experi- 
ence at  the  agency  to  Room  124, 

Blanks,  cards,  resource  lists  may  be  obtained  in  Rooms  124  and 
123  Old  Main. 


Tips 


Recreation  Leadership  100  will  give  you  skills  and  confidence 
to  work  with  a  group. 

Pay  on  a  job  at  an  approved  agency  counts  on  100  Hour  Program. 

Camps  pay  more  if  you  (l)  take  camping  course  during  spring 
semester  and/or  (2)  you  have  Red  Cross  Certificates. 
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If  you  have  a  Sunday  School  class  or  other  job  now,  check  your 
assignment  with  the  office. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  come  to  Room  123  or  124,  Old  Main,  as 
soon  as  possible, 

(Prepared  by  Lewis  Larkin  -  123  Old  Main) 

Each  student  preparing  for  teaching  is  expected  to  have  served 
actively  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  college  years  as  a  group 
leader,  with  children  under  16  years  of  age,  for  a  total  of  at  least  one 
hundred  hours  in  an  approved  group  work  agency,  or  agency  for  infor- 
mal education  or  recreation.   In  order  to  receive  an  assignment,  the 
student  obtains  the  following  forms:   Placement  Information  Blank  For 
Community  Group  Service,  which  sets  forth  his  personal  data,  skills, 
experience  and  interests,  Student  Evaluation  of  His  Group  Leadership 
Activity,  a  self -evaluation  form  to  be  submitted  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  assignment,  College  of  Education  Report  Blank  from  Social  Group 
Work  Agencies,  an  evaluation  form  to  be  submitted  by  the  agency  super- 
visor at  conclusion  of  assignment,  and  an  official  assignment  card.   He 
makes  an  appointment  and  visits  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  to  seek 
an  assignment.   When  such  assignment  is  made,  the  agency  mails  assign- 
ment form  which  is  mimeographed  upon  a  postal  card,  to  the  College  of 
Education.    This  assignment  card,  reproduced  below,  becomes  the  most 
formal  part  of  the  agreement  concluded. 


WAYNE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
100  Hour  Program  —  Group  Leadership 


has  been 


(Student's  name)                                   (Address) 
assigned 


(Group  or  Activity)  (Date) 


(Agency)  (Address) 

will  send  official  report  of 


(Supervisor  -sign) 

student's  progress  at  end  of  school  year,  when  a  student  discontinues 
or  when  he  has  completed  this  assignment. 


Community  Laboratory  Program,  University  of  Houston.   The 
Community  Laboratory  Program  of  Leadership  and  Observation  Experi- 
ences for  Prospective  Teachers,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Houston,  Texas,  is  perhaps  the  most  completely  organized,  independent 
course  reported  in  this  study.   It  is  an  optional  program,  begun  in  the 
academic  year  1951-52,  giving  three  semester  hours  of  credit.   Approxi- 
mately 30  students  participate  each  semester.   The  following  excerpts 
from  a  bulletin  of  March,  1951,  describing  the  program,  disclose  the 
essential  features. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  prospective  teachers  carefully 
directed  and  supervised  access  to  experiences  with  children  and  youth 
in  community  situations.   These  experiences  consist  of  opportunities 
to  serve  in  leadership  roles  in  the  group  work  programs  of  community 
agencies.   A  basic  aim  of  the  program  is  opportunities  for  prospective 
teachers  to  participate  in  teacher- leader  roles  in  the  non-school  activi- 
ties and  experiences  of  children,  this  participation  to  occur  early  in 
their  preparation  for  teaching  in  order  that  it  may  become  central  and 
characteristic  in  their  professional  education. 

VALUE  TO  STUDENTS 

This  program  is  viewed  as  a  medium  for  training-in- leadership, 
as  contrasted  with  the  provision  of  trained  leadership.    For  the  students 
involved  it  is  an  orientation  and  find-out  experience  through  which  it  is 
expected  they  will  be  enabled: 

1.  to  decide  more  adequately  whether  they  want  to  teach; 

2.  to  discover  what  age  groups  they  can  work  with  most  effectively 
and  happily; 

3.  to  find  out  what  areas  of  the  program  of  professional  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  they  need  to  give  special  attention. 

It  is  expected  that  the  problems  met,  the  services  rendered,  and 
the  learning  done  in  the  program  will  produce  students  who  see  teaching 
as  providing  ways  and  means  through  which  boys  and  girls  may  grow  and 
develop  into  well-adjusted  and  effective  members  of  the  groups  to  which 
they  belong  and  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

CORE  COURSE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

Central  in  The  Community  Laboratory  Program  is  the  following 
course: 

EED  -  SED  232  -  COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PROSPEC- 
TIVE TEACHERS;  Directed  participation  in  childrens'  and  youth 
programs  of  cooperating  community  agencies.    Study  and  observa- 
tion of  needs  and  characteristics  of  boys  and  girls,  social  environ- 
ment, relationships  with  schools  and  teaching. 

The  activities  incorporated  in  this  course  require  prospective 
teachers  to  carry  forward  five  inter-related  functions: 

1.  working  with  a  group  of  boys  and  girls; 

2.  observing  the  characteristics,  needs,  and  behavior  of  boys 
and  girls; 

3.  exploring  community  environment  and  influences; 

4.  interpreting  their  own  experiences  and  leadership; 

5.  improving  their  own  understandings  and  skills  in  working  with 
groups  and  individuals. 
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This  course  follows  one  in  the  freshman  year,  titled  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  in  which  the  student  takes  a  battery 
of  mental,  interest,  aptitude,  and  vocational  tests,  followed  by  a  counsel- 
ing interview.   These  data  are  utilized  by  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Laboratory  Program  in  counseling  the  student  on  his  participation  in 
leadership  and  observation  experiences. 

COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 
is  followed  by  courses  in  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  OR 
ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY,  CURRICULUM,  STUDENT  TEACHING, 
GUIDANCE,  and  SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

SERVICES  OF  RESOURCE  PERSONS 

COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 
is  set  up  as  a  laboratory  course  to  be  taught  and  coordinated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Community  Laboratory  Program.    Members  of  the  staff 
of  the  College  of  Education  and  members  of  the  staff  of  cooperating 
community  agencies  are  utilized  as  resource  persons.    They  are  drawn 
upon  in  such  capacities  as  the  following: 

1.  presentation  of  basic  concepts  and  information; 

2.  discussion  of  problems; 

3.  assistance  in  planning; 

4.  training  in  needed  skills; 

5.  counseling  on  personal  and  professional  problems  and  plans; 

6.  evaluation  of  leadership  and  observation  experiences. 

PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Community  Laboratory  Program  con- 
sists of  three  articulated  elements: 

1.  in  the  University,  the  students  enrolled  in  a  given  course; 

2.  in  the  community,  cooperating  group  work  agencies; 

3.  between  the  University  and  the  community,  a  pattern  of  cooper- 
ative arrangements  for  participation  and  supervision. 

The  designated  administrative  officer  of  the  program  for  the 
University  is  the  Director  of  the  Community  Laboratory  Program.   His 
functions  include: 

1.  teaching  COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PROSPECTIVE- 
TEACHERS; 

2.  administering  the  Community  Laboratory  Program; 

3.  coordinating  staff  services; 

4c  counseling  participating  students; 

5o  placing  participating  students; 

60  visiting  praticipating  students  at  work; 

7.  visiting  cooperating  agencies; 

80  conferring  with  cooperating  supervisory  personnel; 
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9.  receiving  reports; 

10.  maintaining  records; 

11.  preparing  annual  reports 

12.  extending  program  services  and  opportunities; 

13.  representing  the  University  in  inter-agency  meetings. 

With  respect  to  supervisory  functions,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Director's  time  is  spent  in  the  field  visiting  the  student  at  work  and 
conferring  with  cooperating  agency  personnel.   He  has,  necessarily,  to 
move  back  and  forth  between  the  instructional  and  laboratory  aspects 
of  the  program.   It  is  hoped,  particularly,  that  cooperating  agency  per- 
sonnel may  participate  in  many  ways  in  the  on-campus  aspects  of  the 
program. 

OPERATIONAL  SEQUENCE 

The  Director  of  the  Community  Laboratory  Program  maintains 
a  current  file  of  group  work  leadership  opportunities,  consisting  basi- 
cally of  "job  description*  data  provided  by  cooperating  agencies.   (See 
Form  CLP-1) 

The  Director  also  maintains  a  cooperating  agency  file  in  order  to 
keep  current  the  group  work  leadership  opportunities  available,  the 
opportunities  being  utilized,  and  the  cooperating  agency  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  Information  sheets  on  each  cooperating 
agency  are  available  for  student  reference.  (See  Form  CLP-1  A) 

It  is  assumed,  given  detailed  job  descriptions,  that  the  Director 
will  match  as  far  as  personnel  makes  possible  the  job  to  be  done  with 
a  student  who  can  do  the  job.   To  this  end,  the  student  initiates  his 
participation  by  submitting  an  application  or  placement  information 
blank  (See  Form  CLP-2)  to  the  Director  and  scheduling  a  placement 
interview. 

Upon  placement,  the  student  arranges  an  appointment  with  the 
cooperating  agency  person  designated  as  the  supervisor  of  the  group 
activity  to  which  he  is  assigned.   At  the  ensuing  conference  the  student 
presents  the  original  of  his  assignment  form.    (See  Form  CLP- 3.) 

When  the  assignment  has  been  effected,  the  cooperating  agency 
person  fills  out  and  signs  the  form  certifying  placement  and  verifying 
assignment  details,    (See  Form  CLP-4.)  This  form  is  returned  to  the 
Director  by  the  student.   Upon  its  receipt,  the  above  assignment  inform- 
ation is  recorded  on  the  student's  cumulative  leadership  record  form 
(See  Form  CLP- 5) 

Assignments  are  made  on  a  semester  basis.   At  the  end  of  the 
third  week  of  the  student's  service  period,  he  submits  a  report  indicat- 
ing his  adjustment  to  the  work  he  is  doing,  his  satisfaction  with  his 
ability  to  do  it,  and  any  assistance  he  feels  he  needs.    (See  Form  CLP  6) 
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At  the  same  time,  his  cooperating  agency  supervisor  submits  a  parallel 
form  indicating  agency  satisfaction  with  his  services  and  any  help  the 
student  needs.   (See  Form  CLP -7). 

When  these  reports  are  studied,  any  instances  of  unsatisfactory 
assignment  or  unsatisfactory  job  performance  become  the  subject  of 
conferences  between  the  Director,  the  student,  and  the  cooperating 
agency  supervisor.  In  cases  where  an  adequate  on-the-job  adjustment 
can  not  be  assured,  any  one  of  the  three  parties  involved  may  request 
termination  or  transfer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  student's  period  of  group  work  leader- 
ship service  he  submits  an  evaluation  of  his  experiences.   (See  Form 
CLP-8.)  Likewise,  his  cooperating  agency  supervisor  submits  an 
evaluation  of  his  services.   (See  Form  CLP-9)  Subsequently,  the  stu- 
dent has  an  evaluative  interview  with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Laboratory  Program.   These  data  are  summarized  on  the  student's 
pre- service  teacher  education  file.  As  such,  they  are  utilized  in  coun- 
ciling  on  his  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND  REPORT 

All  program  data  are  carefully  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter and  an  annual  report  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  each  school  year, 


The  two  forms,  CLP-3  and  CLP-4,  mentioned  in  the  presentation 
of  Operational  Sequence  above,  constitute  the  official  written  agree- 
ments between  the  College  of  Education  and  the  agency. 

Field  Service  Projects  at  Ohio  State  University.  This  is  an  op- 
tional program  organized  as  a  practicum  course,  offering  from  two  to 
five  hours  credit  per  quarter,  and  operating  under  the  direction  of  a 
Coordinator  of  Student  Field  Experiences.  Up  to  120  students  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  may  participate  in  a  typical  academic  year. 
It  is  a  cooperative  arrangement.  College  students  serve  as  volunteer 
leaders  in  situations  in  the  agencies  where  they  need  help.   The  agencies 
provide  some  supervision  and  have  conferences  with  the  students.  The 
University  staff  has  weekly  group  conferences  with  the  students  on  the 
campus. 

While  no  written  agreements  exist,  the  basic  conditions  inherent 
in  the  working  arrangements  are  indicated  in  the  materials  submitted 
by  the  coordinator.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  fact  that 
students  work  out  their  own  assignments  through  conferences  directly 
with  agency  personnel 
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COMMUNITY  LABORATORY  PROGRAM 

FOR:  Form 

Agency  Assignment  Form  CLP- 3 

File-CLP 

Ed.  Adviser  Date 

Agency Address 

Assignment  interview  with ___ 


Student 


last  name 
Address  Telephone 


Name  of  group  to  which  assigned 
Place  of  meeting  of  the  group 


Time  of  meeting  of  the  group:  from AM  PM  to AM  PM_ 


days  of  week 

Leadership  responsibilities  assigned __ 

Cooperating  supervisor 

College  of  Education — 

University  of  Houston  Harold  R.  Bottrell,  Director 

Community  Laboratory  Program 


COMMUNITY  LABORATORY  PROGRAM 


FOR:  Form 

i_ 
Date 


Agency  Supervisor  .         ,          _  CLP-4 

Acceptance  Form 


Student 

last  name 

This  student  has  been  interviewed  and  accepted  for  the  following  assign- 
ment: 

Name  of  group  to  which  assigned 

Place  of  meeting  of  the  group 

Time  of  meeting  of  the  group:  from       AM  PM  to         AM  PM 


days  of  week 
Leadership  responsibilities  assigned 

Return  to: 

Harold  R.  Bottrell  Agency 

College  of  Education 

University  of  Houston  Cooperating  Supervisor 

Remarks  and  Suggestions 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Columbus  10,  Ohio 

College  of  Education 

EDUCATION  505 
FIELD  SERVICE  PROJECTS  IN  EDUCATION 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

EDUCATION  505  is  a  practicum  course.   It  provides  opportunities  for 
students  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  working  with  people  —  child- 
ren, adolescents,  or  adults.   Under  supervision,  the  student  may  plan, 
direct,  and  carry  through  various  types  of  group  activities. 

A  student  enrolled  for  a  project  may  carry  on  his  activities  in  Columbus 
in  one  or  more  of  such  agencies  as  social  settlement  houses,  recrea- 
tional centers,  churches,  schools,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  kindergartens, 
day  nurseries,  Juvenile  Center,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
camps,  playgrounds,  and  state  institutions  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Juvenile  Research,  Columbus  State  School,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Blind  and  Deaf  Schools. 

Types  of  activities  engaged  in  include  wood-working,  sewing,  cooking, 
weaving,  drawing,  designing,  coloring,  games,  athletic  contests,  hiking, 
singing,  story-telling,  first  aid,  remedial  teaching,  and  "Americaniza- 
tion" classes.   Many  of  these  activities  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
organization  of  clubs,  co-ed  groups,  and  Youth  Canteens. 

A  student  may  work  with  pre-school  groups,  children  6  to  12  years  of 
age,  adolescents  or  adults,  depending  upon  the  type  of  activity,  the 
hours  worked,  and  the  particular  agency  placement.   Most  agencies  are 
open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day.   These  agencies  usually 
have  an  expanded  program  beginning  in  the  late  afternoon  and  extending 
through  the  evening  to  care  for  young  people  of  school  age.   This  may 
be  an  important  consideration  for  the  student  in  planning  his  schedule 
for  the  quarter  in  which  he  enrolls  for  EDUCATION  505* 

PURPOSES 

Some  students  count  credit  earned  in  EDUCATION  505  toward  their 
professional  elective  requirements.,   Other  students  use  EDUCATION 
505  as  an  aid  in  meeting  the  field  experience  requirement  for  Student 
Teaching.   Still  other  students  carry  out  field  experience  projects 
through  EDUCATION  505  for  the  deep  satisfaction  accruing  from  per- 
sonally contributing  to  a  worthwhile  community  agency. 

The  following  purposes  have  been  suggested  by  students  in  former 
EDUCATION  505  classes  and  may  help  to  point  up  more  specifically 
the  usual  more  general  purposes  of  such  a  course: 
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1,  Acquaintance  with  a  community  center,  including  a  broader  under- 
standing of  a  community  area,  its  people,  and  its  problems* 

2,  Experience  in  working  with  a  staff  of  professional  people. 

3,  Development  of  responsibility  involved  in  meeting  definite  obligations. 
4*  Practice  in  group  leadership. 

5.  Practice  in  individual  counseling  or  guidance. 

6.  Growth  in  tolerance. 

7.  Opportunity  for  first-hand  socialogical  study, 
80  Practice  in  self -evaluation. 

9.  Practice  in  the  application  of  theory  gained  from  other  University 
courses  (such  as  PSYCHOLOGY  401  and  407,  EDUCATION  533-34, 
and  EDUCATION  SURVEY  407  and  501  to  a  practical  situation. 

10.  Preparation  for  student  teaching. 

CREDIT  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Course  credit  from  two  to  five  hours  may  be  earned  any  one  quarter. 
Only  in  unusual  cases  may  a  student  register  for  more  than  five  hours 
credit  per  quarter. 

Since  this  is  a  laboratory  type  course,  at  least  two.hours  of  time  each 
week  is  required  for  each  credit  hour.   For  example,  if  a  student  regis- 
ters for  three  credit  hours,  he  will  work  a  minimum  of  five  hours  in 
his  agency  placement  and  spend  one  hour  in  a  conference  each  week 
over  a  period  of  ten  weeks  for  a  total  of  sixty  hours. 

Attendance  at  a  weekly  conference  is  required  the  first  quarter  of 
registration  in  EDUCATION  505.   A  student  registering  for  additional 
quarters  need  not  attend  these  conferences,  but  instead,  will  spend  this 
hour  on  his  field  project   The  course  terminates  with  a  term  paper 
that  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  students  total  field  experience. 

Before  a  student  can  complete  his  registration  for  EDUCATION  505, 
the  recommendation  of  his  adviser  and  the  permission  of  either  the 
Coordinator  or  the  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Field  Experience 
must  be  acquired. 

REGISTRATION 

In  order  to  register  for  EDUCATION  505,  you  must  take  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Obtain  your  adviser's  approval  on  the  regular  adviser's  approval 
card* 

2.  Go  to  Room  103  Arps  Hall,  complete  the  application  forms,  and  make 
an  appointment  to  see  the  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Field 
Experience. 

3.  Take  the  adviser's  approval  card  and  the  application  forms  to  this 
appointment 

4.  Get  the  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Field  Experience  to  approve 
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EDUCATION  505  on  the  adviser's  approval  card. 

5.  Go  through  regular  procedure  for  registering  for  next  quarter. 

6.  Notify  the  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Field  Experience  of 
any  change  in  approved  schedule. 

7.  A  one-half  day  block  of  time  will  be  needed  for  agency  placement 
well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter  on  a  date  or 
dates  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Assistant  Coordinator  and  the 
agency  leaders.    You  are  not  assigned  —  actually,  under  our 
guidance,  you  assist  in  working  out  an  assignment  adapted  to  your 
desires  and  needs,  through  conferences  directly  with  agency  per- 
sonnel at  the  centers. 

Student  Trainee  Plan  of  Wisconsin  State  College.     This  optional 
program  at  Wisconsin  State  College,  Milwaukee,  had  its  inception  with 
the  sociology  department  some  15  or  20  years  ago.   It  is  now  part  of 
several  sociology  courses:   THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  COMMUN- 
ITY SERVICE,  on  the  sophomore  level,  and  a  new  course,  FIELD  SER- 
VICE, for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  added  in  the  fall  of  1953,  which 
gives  one  credit. 

The  purposes  of  this  program  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  students  with  some  first-hand  experience  of  work- 
ing with  people  in  groups  under  qualified  supervision  in  order 
to  help  the  student  relate  theory  to  practice,  improve  his 
group  work  skills  and  techniques,  and  to  stimulate  his  personal 
development. 

2.  To  explore  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  such  a  program 
can  best  contribute  to: 

a.  a  teacher  training  curriculum 

b.  a  general  education  curriculum 

c.  a  pre-professional  curriculum 

Of  the  new  course  in  FIELD  SERVICE,  this  description  is  given: 

This  student  trainee  program  has  been  limited  to  agencies  which 
can  give  professional  supervision  to  our  students  who  can  get  a 
variety  of  experiences  in  dealing  with  children  in  groups.   The 
evaluations  of  student  performance  by  the  supervisors  are  done 
with  thoroughness  and  they  come  to  be  valuable  in  guiding  stu- 
dents vocationally  and  in  making  job  recommendations.   This 
experience  has  been  helpful  to  some  students  in  crystallizing 
their  own  vocational  decisions  relating  to  teaching,  social  work, 
and  recreation.   The  course  involves  not  more  than  four  hours 
per  week  in  the  agency  including  supervisory  conferences,  etc. 
There  is  no  prerequisite. 

At  present,  some  80  to  100  students  per  year  participate  in  the 
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trainee  plan.   The  College  is  hoping  eventually  to  require  such  partic- 
ipation of  all  its  students  in  elementary  education  who  are  preparing 
for  teaching  in  grades  three  to  eight 

While  the  institution  disclaims  any  formal,  written  contracts 
with  the  agencies  to  which  its  students  are  assigned,  its  statement  of 
responsibilities  of  those  participating  in  the  project  discloses  some 
firm  and  close  agreements,  however  reached. 

STUDENT  TRAINEE  PLAN  OF  WISCONSIN 
STATE  COLLEGE,  MILWAUKEE 

Agencies  Are  Asked  To: 

1.  Supply  the  college  with  a  one-page  mineographed  statement 
concerning  the  agency,  including:   Name  and  location;  area  served; 
philosophy  and  purpose;  brief  description  of  program;  and  kinds  of 
opportunities  provided  student  trainees.   Agency  may  either  supply 
the  college  with  this  material  in  quantities  needed,  or  send  the  cut 
stencil  to  the  college.   These  statements  should  be  kept  up  to  date  by 
the  agencies. 

2.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  send  college  a  list 
of  possible  assignments  for  student  trainees,  giving  activity,  meeting 
time,  age  group,  meeting  place,  skills  required. 

3.  Assign  one  staff  member  as  agency  coordinator  of  the  Student 
Trainee  Project,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  follow  through  on  details 
of  the  project  within  the  agency  and  serve  as  liasion  with  the  College 
and  CWC. 

4.  Arrange  to  have  staff  members  participate  in  class  discussions 
as  requested  by  the  instructors. 

5.  Orient  student  trainees  to: 

a.  the  agency:  —  purpose,  philosophy,  staff,  program,  facili- 
ties, policies. 

b.  the  community:  —  physical  environment,  other  agencies  at 
work,  attitudes  of  residents,  social  status  of  residents. 

c*  Group  or  groups  with  which  they  will  work:  -  background 
material  regarding  group  and  individual  members,  prepare 
group  for  trainee,  introduce  trainee  to  group. 

6.  Work  out  carefully  with  the  student  trainee  his  specific  assign- 
ment, based  on  a  period  of  four  hours  a  week  for  16  weeks.   Trainees' 
assignments  might  include:   leadership  of  groups;  program  preparation; 
writing  of  reports;  conferences  with  supervisors,  members  and  par- 
ents; attendance  at  staff  and  leaders'  meetings;  carrying  out  of  special 
projects;  traveling  time  spent  in  carrying  responsibility  with  the  group, 
but  not  traveling  time  to  and  from  agency;  and  observation  of  other 
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groups.   Students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  accept  increased  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 

7.  Supervision  of  student  trainees,  including: 

a.  Assigning  a  specific  staff  member  as  supervisor  of  each 
trainee. 

b.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  college  on  student's  progress 
and  problems.   Contact  the  class  instructor  of  the  student 
trainee.   The  instructor's  name  is  given  on  the  student's 
application  form  mentioned  below. 

c.  Acquainting  student  with  the  kind  of  records  agency  requires 
and  assisting  student  with  the  keeping  and  utilizing  of  such 
records.   It  is  recommended  that  agencies  have  each  stu- 
dent keep  some  form  of  a  narrative  group  record,  and  that 
such  records  be  utilized  in  summarizing  information. 

Effective  supervision  includes: 
Regular  conferences 
Staff  meetings 

Relating  student's  experiences  to  course  outlined 
Evaluating  with  student  his  progress  —  on  a  continuous 
basis. 

8.  Supply  college  with  an  evaluation  in  narrative  form  of  each 
student's  work  at  mid-semester  and  at  end  of  semester.    The  contents 
of  such  evaluations  should  be  discussed  with  the  student  by  the  appro- 
priate staff  member  or  agency  coordinator. 

Student  Is  Asked  To: 

1.  Report  to  the  assigned  agency  supervisor. 

2.  Become  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  the  agency  -  policies, 
purposes,  and  objectives,  and  program  philosophy. 

3.  Comply  with  regulations  and  established  customs  of  the  agency. 

4.  To  know  their  specific  job  and  carry  it  out. 

5.  Assume  good  work  habits  including  promptness,  dependability, 
regularity,  etc, 

6.  In  the  event  of  unavoidable  delay  or  absence,  notify  agency 
supervisor  as  early  as  possible. 

7.  Exercise  care  with  agency  equipment. 

8.  Prepare  records  and  reports  as  requested  by  agency  super- 
visors. 

9.  Become  acquainted  with  the  community  surrounding  the  agency. 

10.  Present  program  plans  to  supervisor  in  advance  through  a 
conference. 

11.  Discuss  with  agency  supervisor  term  papers  or  special  re- 
ports, dealing  with  agency  experience. 

12.  Participate  in  evaluation  of  the  project. 
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13.  If  the  assignment  isn't  working  out  satisfactorily,  student 
should  confer  with  the  agency  supervisor  or  faculty  instructor 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

College  Is  Asked  To: 

1.  Provide  students  with  information  about  various  agencies. 
Orient  students  to  agency  relationships  in  general. 

2.  Provide  agencies  with  information  regarding  the  philosophy 
of  professional  education  of  the  College  and  the  sequence  and 
content  of  various  courses  and  with  a  calendar  of  school 
holidays,  etc. 

3.  Assign  students  to  agencies  according  to  their  needs  and 
interests. 

4.  Make  available  to  agency  supervisors  the  student's  records 
of  skills,  abilities,  experience  and  education  factors.    (Copy 
of  application  form  attached.) 

5.  Confer  with  students  regarding  agency  assignment.   Where 
there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  assignment,  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  within  the  agency  before  a  change  is  made. 

6.  Administer  all  details  of  the  plan. 

Community  Welfare  Council  Is  Asked  To: 

1.  Serve  as  lias  ion  between  college  and  agencies. 

2.  Assist  with  assigning  of  students. 

3.  Make  arrangements  for  meetings  of  agency  coordinators  and 
college  instructors* 

Other  Institutional  Programs.    Fort  Hayes  Kansas  State  College 
has  a  broad  program  of  laboratory  experiences  in  which  every  possi- 
ble contributory  experience  is  utilized.   The  program  is  in  two  parts. 
First,  there  is  a  required  course  of  three  semester  hours  credit, 
which  was  organized  in  January,  1953.   The  purpose  of  this  course, 
which  is  called  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION,  is  threefold:  (l)  to 
provide  understanding  of  the  development  of  American  education;  (2) 
to  orient  prospective  teacher  education  candidates  to  various  levels 
of  education  —  kindergarten,  primary,  intermediate,  junior  high,  and 
high  school;   (3)  to  provide  experiences  in  working  with  children  and 
youth  as  well  as  adults.   The  course  meets  in  regular  class  sessions 
two  hours  each  week.   Credit  for  the  other  hour  is  obtained  through 
various  types  of  laboratory  experiences  which  include  the  various 
agencies  available  in  the  community.   Secondly,  faculty  from  every 
department  of  the  college  have  cooperated  in  selecting  and  recommend- 
ing opportunities  for  professional  laboratory  experiences  with  which  to 
supplement  and  complement  classroom  instruction  for  prospective 
teachers,  and  have  compiled  a  MASTER  LIST  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  AVAILABLE  TO  PROSPECTIVE 
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TEACHERS,  relating  to  each  department.   While  the  response  states 
that  the  institution  has  contracts  with  the  agencies,  this  seems  to  apply 
only  to  those  activities  carried  on  within  the  public  school  of  Hays, 
with  which  the  college  has  very  firm  contractual  relations  which  make 
its  directors  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  actually  super- 
visors of  the  public  schools. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  utilizes  a  letter  type  of 
agreement  with  the  agencies  cooperating  in  its  program.   The  situation 
is  usually  appraised  after  a  request  comes  from  the  agency  or  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  is  made  known  through  City  Welfare  Council 
contacts.   Agreements  are  variable  with  the  agency  and  the  specialized 
staff  available.   Students  in  this  program  are  all  graduates,  and 
whether  or  not  the  work  is  requierd  or  optional  depends  upon  the  stu- 
dent's experience  and  the  program.    From  75  to  175  students  per  se- 
mester are  involved. 

Michigan  College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant,  states  that: 

We  sometimes  do  have  contractual  statements  between  this  in- 
stitution and  some  other  institution  where  the  student  works  dur- 
inga  summer  to  earn  credit  in  one  of  our  courses  in  sociology. 
This  is  often  with  patients  in  institutions  or  with  groups  in  social 
work  activities. 

This  program,  partly  required  and  partly  optional,  is  of  long 
standing  and  involves  about  100  students  in  education  each  yeara 

Boston  University  School  of  Education  has  a  program  started  in 
1951  and  required  in  the  sophomore  core  program.   While  there  are 
no  formal  contracts  as  such,  written  acceptance  of  students  who  volun- 
teer for  work,  including  willingness  to  evaluate  the  calibre  of  such 
work  on  forms  provided  by  the  University  and  supervision  of  and 
staff  conferences  with  students  by  professional  workers  in  the  agencies 
regarding  the  work  being  done,  is  required  of  the  agencies  as  conditions 
for  a  working  relatiosnhip.   Approximately  180  students  come  under 
this  relationship  annually.   Purposes  in  providing  these  experiences, 
as  set  forth  by  the  School  of  Education,  are: 

1.  To  acquaint  students  with  agencies  (other  than  schools)  work- 
ing with  children  in  the  community  —  including  their  proce- 
dures, services,  financing,  facilities,  personnel,  etc. 

2.  To  extend  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  range  of  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  community,  and  develop  perspective 
of  the  roles  the  school  plays  in  serving  different  segments  of 
the  community,, 

3.  To  provide  experience  in  leading  children  in  activities  in  in- 
formal situations  where,  lacking  authority  vested  in  the  school, 
the  skills  of  the  leader  in  enlisting  and  maintaining  child 
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interest  assume  greater  importance. 

4.  To  increase  their  understanding  and  application  of  information 
regarding  child  development,  individual  differences,  and  learn- 
ing being  acquired  simultaneously  in  educational  psychology 
courses. 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  has  a  program,  started 
in  1943,  which  is  to  be  required  of  all  students  in  education  beginning 
with  the  fall  term,  1954.   Fifteen  quarter  hours  of  credit  will  be  earned 
and  the  number  of  students  involved  will  increase  from  the  present  20 
per  semester  to  about  100.   The  present  program  operates  under  verbal 
arrangements,  but  the  director  reports  that  the  institution  will  quite 
likely  work  out  formal  contracts  by  June  15,  1954,  if  a  majority  of  the 
cooperating  agencies  wish  it   At  present,  such  services  as  are  given 
are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  institution  and  the  local  agency,  and  are 
discussed  before,  during  and  after  performance.   The  Michigan  State 
College  Program  has  been  aided  by  funds  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  which  in  1943  offered  to  underwrite  the  extra 
expense  involved.   Since  then,  groups  of  20  women  students  in  education 
have  gone  for  twelve  week  periods  to  live  in  the  homes  of  the  community 
of  Marshall,  county  seat  of  Calhoun  County,  50  miles  from  the  campus, 
and  to  observe,  participate  and  work  in  all  phases  of  life  of  the  com- 
munity.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  program  has  been  to  rescue  educa- 
tion from  academic  sterility  by  given  the  student  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  life  revolving  around  the  school  setting.    THE  COMMUNITY 
LOOKS  AT  THE  PROGRAM,  by  Mary  S.  Colemen,  Chapter  V,  Section 
n,  1951  Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  elaborates 
upon  this  project.5 


SUMMARY 

This  study  reveals  greatly  increased  attention  to  the  provision  of 
pre- professional  laboratory  experiences  other  than  student  teaching  on 
the  part  of  institutions  engaged  in  teacher  education.   Considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  institutions  now  have  some  kind  of  program  for  this  pur- 
pose currently  in  operation.   A  large  number  of  the  others  are  seriously 
considering  ways  and  means  of  making  such  provision. 

In  their  most  highly  developed  form,  these  experiences  become 
in  some  institutions  a  well-organized  community  laboratory,  group 
leadership,  field  work  program  reaching  in  some  degree  almost  all 
students  intending  to  major  in  education  and  involving  the  institution 


5-  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,  1951.    30th  Yearbook  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Student  Teaching.    State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.;     The  Association,   1951.     206  pp. 
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in  intimate  working  relationships  with  a  large  and  diverse  group  of  non- 
school  community  agencies. 

In  most  cases,  these  relationships  are  presently  very  informal, 
consisting  of  general  understandings  negotiated  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  institution,  often  acting  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  of  the  agencies.   Sometimes  students  participate  in  making 
the  arrangements, 

In  a  few  cases  these  understandings  have  developed  into  statements 
of  agreement  and  policy,  endorsed  by  both  parties,  or  have  come  to  in- 
clude written  commitments  of  the  obligations  each  party  assumes. 


PART      FIVE 


FACILITIES    PERTAINING 

to 
GOOD    SUPERVISION 

of 
STUDENT     TEACHERS 


Chapter  EX 

PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  LABORATORY 
SCHOOL  TEACHER 

E.  Graham  Pogue 

Ball  State  College 

Muncie,  Indiana 


A  student  teacher  is  tempting  fortune  when  he  reports  for  stu- 
dent teaching.   If  he  is  lucky,  he  will  find  a  pleasant  schoolroom, 
supplied  with  the  latest  equipment,  under  the  direction  of  a  kind  and 
understanding  teacher.   If  he  is  not  so  lucky,  he  will  find  a  depressing 
school  room,  with  a  minimum  of  equipment,  and  an  inferior  teacher. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  increase  the  odds  in  favor  of  the 
former  circumstance. 

The  environment  in  which  the  student  teacher  works  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  its  social  and  physical  aspects.    The  first 
three  chapters,  Part  VI,  deal  with  the  social  environment.   The  social 
environment  is  extremely  complex,  but  certain  people  play  a  leading 
role  in  determining  its  nature.    The  laboratory  school  teacher,  the 
off-campus  supervising  teacher,  and  the  college  supervisor  are  among 
these  people.   A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  each. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  human  facilities  necessary  for 
good  supervision  of  student  teachers,  two  chapters  are  found  dealing 
with  physical  facilities.    Chapter  Xn  describes  some  of  the  more 
modern  building  arrangements  for  facilitating  student  teaching  and 
Chapter  Xin  gives  attention  to  the  materials  and  equipment  essential 
for  best  work  in  the  student  teaching  program. 

Since  each  chapter  was  written  independently  with  only  a  modi- 
cum of  pre-planning,  the  reader  should  be  prepared  for  abrupt 
changes  in  style.   The  individual  to  whom  each  section  has  been 
credited  should  receive  full  recognition  for  the  content  of  the  section. 

STRATEGIC        The  high  ideals  of  American  education  must 
ROLE  OF  ultimately  be  implemented  in  educational  practice. 

LABORATORY     Those  who  influence  teaching  practice,  therefore, 
TEACHER  occupy  a  strategic  role  in  determining  whether  this 

nation  can  attain  the  Great  Education  envisaged  by 
our  educators,  philosophers  and  statesmen.    Few  would  deny  that  the 
laboratory  school  teacher  has  a  direct  and  lasting  influence  upon  the 
teaching  practices  of  the  prospective  teacher.    The  quality  of  this 
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influence  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  our  profession  and  our 
country. 

The  task  of  the  laboratory  school  teacher  is  extremely  difficult. 
Perhaps  no  other  teaching  position  in  our  entire  educational  system 
demands  greater  versatility,  genius,  and  stamina.    The  laboratory 
teacher  must  be  a  skilled  practitioner  of  the  art  of  teaching.    He  must 
exemplify  the  best  of  current  thinking  in  his  teaching  field.    In  addi- 
tion he  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  field  of  teacher  educa- 
tion and  must  be  able  to  guide  the  work  of  college  students.    Daily, 
he  must  demonstrate  his  competency  in  the  goldfish  bowl  of  the  lab- 
oratory school  classroom.    Truly  the  laboratory  school  teacher 
occupies  an  important  and  demanding  position  in  our  educational 
enterprise. 

The  status  granted  laboratory  school  teachers  is  an  important 
determinant  of  the  quality  of  teachers  who  will  seek  such  positions. 
Moreover,  the  contribution  the  teacher  will  make  toward  a  healthy 
social  environment  for  the  student  teacher  is  conditioned  by  his 
status.   Inadequate  status  will  be  accompanied  by  aggression,  hostil- 
ity, and  repression.    Only  when  the  teacher  feels  he  is  an  equal  part- 
ner in  a  cooperative  effort  will  he  be  able  to  create  the  warm  social 
environment  so  necessary  for  the  best  development  of  student 
teachers. 

What  is  the  status  of  laboratory  school  teachers  throughout  the 
nation?    Do  they  occupy  a  respected  position  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion or  are  they  relegated  to  a  minor  role?   What  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  laboratory  school  teacher  works? 

To  help  find  answers  to  these  questions  a  survey  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1953  among  a  representative  selection  of  teacher 
education  institutions  accredited  by  the  A.A.C.T.E.   A  check  list 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  directors  of  the  laboratory  schools 
in  111  institutions.    Of  this  number  74,  or  66.7  per  cent  responded. 
Fifty -two  institutions  reported  that  the  college  operated  (had  adminis- 
trative control  over  for  most  purposes  of  the  institution)  a  laboratory 
school.    The  data  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  these  52 
schools.    Aside  from  biases  that  may  have  led  to  non-response,  these 
institutions  can  be  considered  a  representative  sample  of  all  teacher- 
education  institutions  approved  by  the  A.A.C.T.E.    The  information 
which  follows  represents  the  conclusions  from  this  survey.1 


1.  For  ease  of  reading  and  to  save  space,  only  the  conclusions  will  be 
presented  in  this  report.    Persons  interested  in  securing  the  raw 
data  may  do  so  by  writing  Graham  Pogue,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Mnncie,  Indiana. 
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TYPICAL  TEACHING  SITUATIONS  OF  LABORATORY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  median  pupil  load  of  the  laboratory  school  teacher  was  22.5 
pupils.   (Range:   13.3  to  36.3;  Q=4.5).   Each  year  the  number  of  stu- 
dents certified  to  teach  amounted  to  approximately  one  half  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  laboratory  school.2  The  great  majority 
of  the  services  relating  to  observation  demonstration,  participation, 
and  student  teaching  were  provided  in  the  laboratory  school. 

Usually  the  laboratory  school  teaching  position  is  considered  to 
be  a  permanent  position  if  the  person  filling  the  position  does  satis- 
factory work.   Exceptions  occur  in  the  larger  universities  where  the 
laboratory  teaching  position  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  a  means 
of  subsidizing  graduate  students. 

Typically  the  laboratory  school  teacher  works  for  an  institution 
preparing  students  for  teaching  positions  in  elementary,  secondary, 
and  special  subject  areas.    There  is  no  such  consistency,  however,  in 
the  organization  of  the  laboratory  school.   Fifteen  different  grade 
combinations  were  listed  for  the  laboratory  schools  of  52  institutions. 
One  half  of  the  institutions  reported  a  twelve  grade  laboratory  school 
with  or  without  the  presence  of  kindergarten  and  nursery  classes. 
The  remaining  combinations  were  quite  diverse,  ranging  from  a  single 
kindergarten  room  to  a  four  year  high  school. 

Table  1. 

Extent  to  Which  Various  Conditions  Pertaining  to  the  Status  of 
the  Laboratory  School  Teacher  are  Being  Achieved  in  Fifty -Two 
Institutions  Accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education  as  Reported  by  Directors  of  Laboratory 
Schools,  June,  1953. 

Number  of  Institutions  Reporting 
Extent  to  Which  Condition  is  Being 
Achieved 


Not 

To  Some 

In  Most 

At  All 

Extent 

Instances 

Fully 

1.  The  laboratory  school  staff 

should  be  recognized  as  an 

integral  part  of  the  total 

college  staff. 

0 

11 

16 

25 

2.  Ratio  of  number  of  pupils  in  the  laboratory  school  to  number  of 
students  certified  to  teach  during  the  year:    Md.-1.84;  Range-0  4 
to  10.4. 
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Not 
At  all 


To  Some 
Extent 


In  Most 
Instances 


Fully 


2.  The  status  of  laboratory  school 
teaching  positions  should  be  on  a 
par  with  that  of  teaching  positions 

in  other  parts  of  the  institution.         2 

3.  Laboratory  school  teachers  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  planning  the  teacher  education 
program.  0 

4.  The  special  competencies  of  the 
laboratory  school  teacher  should 
be  recognized  and  fully  utilized 
in  teacher  education  activities 
other  than  those  directly  con- 
nected with  the  laboratory  school. 

5.  The  teaching  load  of  the  labora- 
tory school  teacher  should  be 
comparable  to  that  of  other 
teachers  of  college  classes.  11 

6.  The  salary  of  laboratory  school 
teachers  should  be  comparable 
to  teachers  of  college  classes 
within  the  institution  of  equal 
training,  experience,  and  merit. 

7.  The  higher  professional  ranks 
should  be  attainable  for  labora- 
tory school  teachers  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  for  teachers 
of  college  classes. 

8.  The  salary  of  laboratory  school 
teachers  should  be  equal  to  or 
above  that  paid  to  teachers  of 
equal  training,  experience,  and 
merit  in  the  better  public  schools 
of  the  state. 

9.  Laboratory  school  teachers 
should  enjoy  the  same  profes- 
sional privileges  -  such  as, 
opportunities  to  participate  in 
regional  and  national  conferences, 
sabbatical  leaves,  etc.  -  as  do 
teachers  of  college  classes. 


13 


14 


16 


12 


21 


26 


17 


18 


17 


17 


17 


10 


10 


28 


25 


15 


19 


16 


11 


30 
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Not 

To  Some 

In  Most 

At  All 

Extent 

Instances 

Fully 

10.  Laboratory  school  teachers 

should  enjoy  the  same  perqui- 

sites -  membership  in  faculty 

clubs,  reduced  prices  on  athletic 

tickets,  office  phones,  etc.  as 

do  teachers  of  college  classes* 

4 

16 

16 

16 

11*  Laboratory  school  teachers 

should  be  provided  with  secre- 

tarial and  clerical  help  to  the 

same  extent  as  other  teachers 

of  college  classes. 

3 

16 

17 

16 

12.  Laboratory  school  teachers 

should  be  provided  with  the 

same  opportunities  to  do  re- 

search and  professional  writing 

as  are  provided  for  other 

teachers  of  college  classes. 

4 

16 

16 

16 

TOTAL 

44 

162 

176 

242 

The  typical  laboratory  school  administrator  is  likely  to  regard 
the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school  as  "adequate  in  most  respects." 
He  considers  the  status  of  the  laboratory  school  teacher  as  "satis- 
factory*" 

POLICIES  The  factors  affecting  the  status  of  teachers  are 

AFFECTING        subtle  and  varied.   Nevertheless  certain  minimum 
TEACHING          policies  prerequisite  to  adequate  status  can  be  agreed 
STATUS  upon.   A  list  of  twelve  such  policies  was  developed 

through  discussions  with  laboratory  teachers  and 
administrators.   These  policies  received  almost  unanimous  approval 
by  the  laboratory  school  administrators  in  the  study.   In  the  judgment 
of  the  administrators  these  statements  represented  minimal  conditions 
which  should  exist  if  laboratory  school  teaching  positions  are  to  attain 
adequate  status. 

The  administrators  were  then  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  these  policies  actually  are  being  carried  out  on  their  campuses. 
The  responses  were  tabulated  as  shown  in  Table  1 .   Space  was  also 
provided  for  respondent  to  comment  concerning  the  situation  on  his 
campus.   The  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  these  responses. 
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The  laboratory  school  staff  should  be  recognized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  college  staff. 

Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  institutions  reporting  stated 
that  the  above  policy  was  fully  met.   Among  the  factors  listed  as  pre- 
venting its  attainment  were: 

a.  Lack  of  administrative  support.   Typical  comments  were: 

Administrative  concept  hinders  this. 

Attitude  of  the  administration  is  that  laboratory  teachers  are 
more  easily  replaced;  that  they  do  not  have  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  college  teachers. 

Lack  of  definition  of  functions  of  the  school  on  the  part  of  the 
top  university  administration.   Such  definition  will  aid  in  des- 
cribing and  getting  real  'university'  people  for  laboratory 
work. 

b.  Lack  of  acceptance  by  the  college  faculty.   Comments  were: 

Concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  instructional  staff  in  other 
disciplines  to  discredit  every  phase  of  teacher  education. 

Traditional  concept  of  college  vs.  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers. 

Reluctance  of  the  general  staff  of  the  university  to  accept 
high  school  teachers  into  professional  ranks. 

c.  Physical  separation  of  the  laboratory  school  from  the  college 
campus. 

The  fact  that  we  are  three  miles  from  the  College  of  Education 
building  tends  to  make  the  supervisory  teachers  here  feel 
' left  out'. 

d.  Quasi -legal  factors. 

Because  the  teachers  are  actually  city  teachers  working  on 
the  campus  there  is  some  difficulty  in  feeling  entirely  a  part 
of  the  college. 

Part  of  salaries  paid  by  local  school  district  which  legally 
makes  them  employees  of  the  district. 

Regulation  by  State  Board  prevents  their  having  rank  as  do 
other  faculty  members. 

Accrediting  regulations  sometimes  require  a  difference  in 
hours  and  days  taught  between  the  college  and  the  laboratory 
school. 
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e.  Lack  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  laboratory  school 
teacher. 

Staff  members  are  set  in  their  way  of  non -participation  in 
college-wide  work  and  have  been  accorded  low  status  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

None  of  the  teachers  in  the  laboratory  school  have  Ph.D. 
degrees. 

The  picture  was  not  entirely  black,  however.    On  the  more 
positive  side  were  statements  such  as  the  following: 

Our  campus  school  is  new  after  a  lapse  of  15  years  without 
one.   The  staff  members  are  fully  recognized  faculty 
members. 

In  most  instances  our  staff  meets  with  College  of  Education 
staff  to  discuss  common  problems.   Our  Dean  has  a  good 
understanding  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory  school  and  makes 
every  effort  to  get  us  the  recognition  deserved. 


The  status  of  laboratory  school  teaching  positions  should  be  on 
a  par  with  that  "of  other  teaching  positions  in  other  parts  of  the" 
institution. 

A  general  estimate  of  the  status  of  the  laboratory  school  teacher 
is  given  by  the  response  to  Condition  2.   In  approximately  two-fifths 
of  the  institutions  reporting,  the  status  was  regarded  as  being  "fully" 
on  a  par  with  that  of  teachers  of  other  college  classes.   Considering 
the  complex  problems  involved  in  securing  such  status,  this  is  a  very 
encouraging  report. 

In  all  but  one  instance  the  comments  concerning  factors  which 
assisted  or  prevented  the  attainment  of  this  policy  were  restatements 
of  some  of  the  subsequent  conditions.   The  single  exception  is  worth 
noting: 

The  relation  between  our  work  and  the  students'  goals  is  more 
apparent  to  the  students  than  the  college  staff  is  willing  to 
admit. 

The  comment  calls  attention  to  an  aspect  of  status  that  was 
omitted  from  the  study.    The  possibility  exists  that  laboratory  teach- 
ers, denied  adequate  status  by  their  peers,  may  successfully  compen- 
sate by  securing  their  status  from  the  students.   This  possibility 
would  tend  to  explain  why  many  good  laboratory  teachers  appear  to 
be  thoroughly  happy  in  their  work,  although  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  impartial  observer,  they  are  not  receiving  just  rewards  for  their 
efforts.   A  consequence  that  might  follow  from  this  process  would  be 
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an  effort  on  the  part  of  laboratory  school  teachers  to  increase  their 
status  among  students  by  discrediting  the  teachers  of  other  college 
classes.    This  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance. 


Laboratory  school  teachers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  parti- 
cipate  in  planning  the  teacher  education  program. 


The  special  competencies  of  the  laboratory  school  teacher 
should  be  recognized  and  fully  utilized  in  teacher  education  activities 
other  than  those  directly  connected  with  the  laboratory  school. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  these  two  policies  reveals  that 
laboratory  teachers  were  given  a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in 
planning  the  teacher  education  program  in  one-half  the  institutions 
reporting.   In  contrast,  there  was  less  tendency  for  the  special  com- 
petencies of  laboratory  school  teachers  to  be  recognized  and  fully 
utilized  in  teacher  education  activities  other  than  those  directly  con- 
nected with  the  laboratory  school.    (See  Table  I)   The  comments 
which  accompanied  the  responses  to  these  two  statements  were  en- 
couraging.   The  following  are  fairly  typical: 

They  (laboratory  school  teachers)  are  considered  part  of  the 
college  staff,  attend  faculty  meetings,  serve  on  committees, 
and  participate  in  all  college  activities. 

Laboratory  school  teachers  are  considered  members  of  the 
Education  Department  and  sit  in  on  ail  committees. 

Our  people  teach  interchangeably  with  college  staff  members. 

We  have  found  laboratory  school  teachers  do  extremely  well  in 
extension  courses— consequently  we  have  gained  status. 

We  are  utilizing  special  competencies  of  laboratory  school 
teachers,  particularly  with  the  practicum,  demonstration  work, 
and  other  activities  in  which  the  college  students  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  demonstration  school. 

Not  ail  comments  were  favorable,  however.   Several  respondents 
warned  against  taking  the  teacher  away  from  his  primary  responsibil- 
ity, teaching  in  the  demonstration  school.  Where  more  prestige  is 
associated  with  teaching  college  students,  a  real  danger  exists  that 
the  laboratory  school  teacher  may  be  led  to  neglect  his  laboratory 
school  pupils  for  the  more  status  satisfying  activities  arising  from 
work  with  college  classes.   A  fine  balance  must  be  obtained. 

The  most  common  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  these  policies 
appeared  to  be  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  laboratory  school 
teacher.    This  problem  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connection 
with  Policy  5. 
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The  teaching  load  of  the  laboratory  school  teagher_ghould  be 
comparable  to  that  of  other  teachers  of  college  classes. 

This  policy  was  reported  to  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any 
of  the  twelve  conditions  listed  in  the  study.   Only  six  respondents 
reported  that  the  policy  was  fully  met  on  their  campus.   A  barrage 
of  comments  pointed  out  the  inequities  in  the  load  of  laboratory  school 
teachers.    Laboratory  teachers  were  teaching  anywhere  from  six  to 
fifteen  more  hours  per  week.    In  addition,  they  were  called  upon  to 
work  with  college  students  participating  in  the  classroom.   On  top  of 
ail  this  the  teacher  must  direct  extracurricular  activities  and  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.   In  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
respondents,  the  laboratory  teachers  were  carrying  an  excessive  load. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  overcoming  this  inequality  were 
pointed  out  by  several  laboratory  school  administrators.   No  satis- 
factory method  of  comparing  loads  has  been  developed.  If  an  adequate 
method  of  comparison  could  be  developed,  it  would  likely  show  that 
additional  staff  is  needed  in  the  laboratory  school.    The  advisability 
of  using  two  different  teachers  for  one  elementary  class  is  questioned. 
One  respondent  summarized  the  situation  as  follows: 

I  just  don't  think  this  can  be  done.   I  think  the  adjustment  must 
come  by  a  salary  schedule  that  will  pay  these  teachers  more 
than  teachers  of  college  classes  with  comparable  training. 


The  salary  of  laboratory  school  teachers  should  be  comparable 
to  teachers  of  college  classes  within  the  institution  with"equal  train- 
ing, experience,  and  merit. 

Several  of  the  respondents  took  exception  to  this  statement.    In 
their  opinion  the  salaries  of  the  laboratory  school  teachers  should  be 
higher  than  those  of  teachers  of  college  classes  with  equal  training, 
experience,  and  merit.    They  based  their  conclusion  on  the  arguments 
that  (1)  the  loads  were  heavier,  (2)  the  demands  for  competency  were 
greater,  and  (3)  the  competition  of  public  schools  for  the  best  teach- 
ers makes  higher  salaries  mandatory. 

Another  group  of  respondents  were  well  satisfied  with  a  single 
salary  schedule  for  laboratory  and  other  college  teachers.   They 
recognized,  however,  that  due  to  the  shortage  of  degrees  on  the  part 
of  the  laboratory  school  teachers,  they  were  placed  in  a  somewhat 
unfavorable  salary  position. 

Over  one -half  of  the  respondents  stated  that  this  policy  was 
fully  met  on  their  campus.    The  situation  of  the  institutions  in  which 
this  condition  did  not  exist  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following  comments: 

Only  in  a  few  cases  do  our  people  make  as  much  as  college 
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people  with  same  training,  experience,  and  merit.    However, 
we  are  making  some  progress  along  this  line. 

Salaries  are  comparable  on  basis  of  training  but  not  experi- 
ence.   Ail  laboratory  school  teachers  hold  the  rank  of  in- 
structor.   Instructorships  give  little  attention  to  experience 
beyond  a  few  years. 

Of  the  more  favorable  comments  were  the  following: 

In  some  cases  laboratory  teacher's  salary  is  more  and  in 
some  less.    In  most  cases  more. 

All  permanent  tenure  laboratory  school  teachers  are  on  the 
same  salary  schedule  as  other  teachers. 

The  general  picture  presents  something  of  a  vicious  circle. 
Salaries  are  too  low  to  attract  teachers  with  advanced  degrees.   Since 
the  teachers  do  not  have  advanced  degrees  their  salary  remains  low. 
Only  in  those  instances  where  courageous  and  foresighted  leadership 
exists  has  this  circle  been  broken. 


The  higher  professional  ranks  should  be  attainable  for  labora- 
tory school  teachers  to  the  same  extent  as" they  are  for  teachers  of 
college  classes. 

There  is  little  consistency  in  the  policies  relating  to  rank  of 
laboratory  school  teachers  among  the  various  institutions.    Approxi- 
mately one -half  the  institutions  reported  that  the  higher  professional 
ranks  were  fully  attainable  by  laboratory  school  teachers.    In  those 
situations  where  this  condition  did  not  exist  several  different  factors 
appeared  to  be  present. 

In  some  institutions  the  higher  professional  ranks  were  denied 
to  laboratory  school  teachers  as  a  matter  of  policy.    This  is  illus- 
trated by  such  statements  as  the  following: 

Teachers  in  the  laboratory  school  are  given  only  instructor- 
ships  although  the  salary  may  exceed  that  of  instructor. 

We  cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  assistant  professor. 

We  are  as  a  group  called,  'Master  Teachers'  but  rated  as 
'Instructors'. 

Other  institutions  placed  percentage  limitations  on  the  number 
of  faculty  members  in  each  rank.    Reports  indicated  that  when  this 
situation  existed,  the  laboratory  school  teachers  are  likely  to  be 
crowded  out  by  the  teachers  of  college  classes.    For  example: 

Most  of  the  higher  positions  in  the  Education  Department,  to 
which  the  laboratory  school  teachers  belong,  are  allotted  to 
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the  people  teaching  educational  theory. 

More  commonly,  the  higher  ranks  appeared  to  be  denied  because 
of  lack  of  advanced  degrees  on  the  part  of  the  laboratory  school  staff. 
A  typical  comment  was: 

We  have  some  laboratory  school  teachers  who  are  assistant 
professors,  but  none  above  this  rating  because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  meet  educational  requirements. 

In  a  few  instances  doubt  was  expressed  that  the  position  of  the 
laboratory  school  teacher  was  sufficiently  challenging  to  warrant  the 
attainment  of  higher  degrees.   As  examples: 

Usually  a  person  of  "Ph.D."  standing  either  doesn't  have  the 
patience  to  work  with  children  or  feels  it  is  beneath  his 
dignity. 

I  question  whether  most  laboratory  school  teachers  should 
be  expected  to  get  or  should  need  doctor's  degree.   A 
Masters  Teachers  Degree  -  two  years  beyond  Masters  might 
do. 

In  the  competition  for  professional  rank,  the  laboratory  school 
teacher  is  caught  between  two  opposing  traditions.    If  his  position  is 
to  be  patterned  after  the  traditions  of  the  American  public  school,  a 
system  of  rank  is  odious  and  inappropriate.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  to  become  fully  integrated  into  the  college  faculty,  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  ancient  European  tradition  of  professional  rank  will 
prevail.   Until  this  conflict  is  resolved  the  laboratory  teacher  will 
suffer  from  the  basic  contradictions  in  these  traditions. 


The  salary  of  laboratory  school  teachers  should  be  equal  to  or 
above  that  paid  to  teachers  of  equal  training,  experience  and  meTit"in 
the  better  public"schools  jxfthe  state! 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  this  condi- 
tion was  fully  attained  at  their  school.    The  tenor  of  most  of  the  com- 
ments was  rather  discouraging.   Typical  of  these  comments  were 
such  statements  as: 

Our  own  county  teachers  are  better  paid. 

Our  11  month  salary  is  comparable  to  a  9  month  salary  in 
the  public  schools. 

Our  teachers  are  paid  the  same  as  other  faculty  members. 
Our  college  salaries  are  below  some  public  schools. 

Slow  rise  in  state  salaries  leaves  us  unable  to  compete  for 
the  most  able  teachers  except  by  accident. 
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A  few  bright  spots  appear  in  the  comments  such  as: 

Ours  (salary  schedule)  ranks  first  in  the  state  at  the  moment. 

Only  in  two  instances  do  our  laboratory  teachers  make  less 
than  public  school  teachers. 

One  respondent  summarized  the  situation  well  by  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  cannot  hope  to  perform  the  important  functions  in  teacher 
education  demanded  of  us  unless  we  can  pay  salaries  in  excess 
of  those  paid  by  the  better  public  schools  of  the  state. 


Laboratory  school  teachers  should  enjoy  the  same  professional 
privileges  -such  as,  opportunities  to  participation  regional  and 
national  conferences,  sabbatical  leaves,  etc.  -  as""do  teachers  of 
college  classes. 


Laboratory  school  teachers  should  enjoy  the  same  perquisites  - 
membership  in  faculty  clubs,  reduced  prices  on"athle tic  tickets, 
office  phones,  etc,  as  do  teachers  of  college  classes. 

These  two  policies  are  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  profes- 
sional privileges  are  granted  laboratory  school  teachers.    Their  ful- 
fillment was  reported  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  those  investi- 
gated.  In  only  a  few  situations  were  there  indications  of  dissatisfac- 
tion.   Two  respondents  mentioned  that  participation  in  conferences  is 
limited  by  failure  to  provide  substitutes  for  the  laboratory  school 
teachers.    Here  and  there  some  privilege  was  denied  which  was  a 
source  of  friction  for  a  single  institution,  but  it  appears  that  these 
conditions  were  fairly  well  met  at  most  colleges. 


Laboratory  school  teachers  should  be  provided  with  secretarial 
and  clerical  help  to  the  same  extent  as  other  teachers  of  college 
classes. 


Laboratory  school  teachers  should  be  provided  with  the  same 
opportunities  to  do  research  and  professional  writing  as  are  provided 
for  other  teachers  of  college  classes. 

The  responses  to  these  two  policies  were  almost  identical.   The 
general  tenor  of  the  comments  revealed  that,  although  these  condi- 
tions did  not  appear  to  be  well  met  in  the  laboratory  school  situations, 
they  were  little  better  for  teachers  of  college  classes;  e.g.: 

No  one  in  this  institution  is  provided  with  any  special  oppor- 
tunity for  the  above;  hence,  laboratory  school  teachers  have 
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equal  status  in  this  respect. 

College  and  demonstration  school  facilities  carry  too  heavy 
loads  at  present  to  be  able  to  do  much  research  and  writing. 

Little  (secretarial  help)  provided  in  either  case. 

The  unanimity  of  the  comments  suggests  much  need  for  im- 
provement in  these  conditions.   Not  only  laboratory  teachers,  but  all 
college  faculty  people  need  to  be  provided  with  more  secretarial  help 
and  more  opportunities  for  research  and  writing. 

CONCLUSION      Are  laboratory  school  teachers  achieving 

adequate  status  in  teacher  education  programs? 
From  this  study  it  is  apparent  that  a  wide  disparity  exists  among 
teachers  educating  institutions.    In  some  colleges  the  laboratory 
teacher  is  accorded  a  position  of  respect  and  privilege  fully  equal  to, 
if  not  above,  that  of  teachers  of  other  college  classes.   In  other  insti- 
tutions the  laboratory  school  teacher  appears  to  be  tolerated  as 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  college,  but  really  a  rather 
unimportant  person.    Running  throughout  the  comments,  however,  is 
a  message  of  hope,  a  vision  of  a  better  day  in  the  near  future.    There 
appears  to  be  considerable  agreement  among  laboratory  school  ad- 
ministrators that  the  twelve  conditions  identified  in  this  study  must 
exist  if  adequate  status  is  to  be  attained  and  retained. 


Chapter  X 

PROFESSIONAL  RECOGNITION  AND  COMPENSATION  FOR 
OFF-CAMPUS  COOPERATING  TEACHERS 

Stanley  P.  Wronski 

Boston  University 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

and 

Frank  L.  Steeves 
University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


If  Miss  Brown,  a  ninth  grade  social  studies  teacher,  were  asked 
by  her  layman  friend,  "Just  what^s  it  that  your  job  as  a  teacher  en- 
compasses?" she  would  no  doubt "ITst  several  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties.   First  of  all  there  was  the  actual  classroom  teaching.    Then  she 
would  continue  with  references  to  her  duties  as  faculty  adviser  for 
various  student  activities,  member  of  the  textbook  selection  commit- 
tee, member  of  the  curriculum  revision  committee,  and  an  officer  in 
a  local  community  organization.    Somewhere  near  the  end  of  her  list 
would  probably  be  a  reference  to  her  supervisory  duties  in  connection 
with  a  student  teacher  who  comes  to  her  class  two  hours  during  the 
school  day  from  State  University. 

Such  a  realistic  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  typical 
cooperating  teacher  is  not  intended  at  all  to  be  critical  of  the  teacher 
nor  negativistic  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  student  teacher.   It  is  in- 
tended rather  to  affirm  a  reality  as  a  necessary  first  step  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  role  of  the  cooperating  teacher,  what  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  in  the  way  of  professional  services,  and  what  we  can 
reasonably  consider  as  rewards  for  such  service. 

The  Responsibilities  of  the  Cooperating  Teacher  —  The  cooperating 
teacher  has  responsibilties  to  (1)  the  pupils,  (2)  the  community,  and 
(3)  the  profession.   With  different  teachers  there  are  varying  em- 
phases put  on  each  of  these  three  categories.   We  are  here  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  briefly  elaborating  on  certain  aspects  of  the  third 
category,  that  is,  those  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  professional 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  student  teacher. 

In  what  ways  can  the  cooperating  teacher  be  of  optimum  value  to 
the  student  teacher?    First,  she  can  properly  plan  for  his  arrival. 

171 
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Of  particular  importance  in  this  planning  is  preparing  the  class  for 
the  new  teacher.   He  should  be  regarded  and  referred  to  as  a  co-equal 
with  the  cooperating  teacher.    The  student  who  is  genuinely  so  re- 
garded has  a  much  better  prospect  of  establishing  essential  rapport 
with  his  pupils. 

The  cooperating  teacher  next  can  help  by  displaying  a  cordial 
and  reassuring  manner  to  the  student  teacher  when  he  first  arrives. 
His  introduction  to  the  class  can  be  in  similar  manner.    He  may  be 
gradually  inducted  into  the  feel  of  teaching  by  working  with  individual 
pupils,  then  small  groups  or  committees,  and  then  the  class  as  a 
whole.   Since  student  teachers,  like  students,  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  individual  differences,  it  requires  a  perceptive  and 
sympathetic  cooperating  teacher  to  guide  the  beginning  teacher 
steadily  but  not  hastily. 

A  third  professional  responsibility  of  the  cooperating  teacher  is 
acquainting  the  student  teacher  with  various  materials  and  equipment 
for  instruction.   Each  teaching  situation  will  be  unique  in  this  respect. 
No  two  teachers  will  have  identical  materials.   However  much  the 
student  teacher  may  have  learned  about  various  potential  material  for 
use  in  teaching,  he  will  still  have  to  be  informed  of  what  specifically 
is  available  to  him  on  the  job. 

Closely  allied  with  materials  of  instruction  is  the  matter  of 
method,  techniques  and  procedures.    To  the  student  teacher  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  contribution  that  the  cooperating  teacher 
makes.    The  most  significant  factor  determining  the  student  teacher's 
methods  is  his  observation  of  how  the  cooperating  teacher  handles 
the  class.    Profoundly  significant  and  lasting  teaching  habits  are 
developed  during  this  period. 

Finally,  there  is  an  intangible  but  significant  contribution  con- 
tinually being  made  by  the  cooperating  teacher.    It  is  the  psychological 
bond  approaching  almost  a  kinship  relationship  between  the  experi- 
enced and  the  newly  initiated.    This  is  a  factor  of  tremendous  poten- 
tial.   It  manifests  itself  not  only  in  the  more  formal  classroom  activ- 
ities but  in  informal  conversations,  lunchroom  chats,  or  "boiler  room 
conferences."   In  this  way  the  student  teacher  frequently  picks  up 
lasting  impressions  about  attitudes  toward  school  administrators, 
willingness  to  participate  .in  in-service  training  courses,  and  the  * 
function  of  schools  in  our  democratic  society.   One  can  clearly  see 
the  need  under  such  circumstances  not  only  for  the  careful  selection 
of  cooperating  teachers  but  also  for  some  sort  of  professional  recog- 
nition and/or  remuneration  that  is  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bilities placed  upon  them. 

The  Importance  of  Professional  Recognition  -  Professional  recogni- 
tion for  the  cooperating  teacher  is  necessary  for  both  practical  and 
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theoretical  reasons.    On  the  practical  side  there  is  the  obvious  need 
for  recognizing  the  professional  services  performed  that  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  duties  of  the  typical  classroom  teacher.   Such  pro- 
fessional services  necessitate  additional  time,  effort,  and  competence 
on  the  part  of  the  cooperating  teacher. 

But  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."   We  shall  be  far  wide 
of  our  mark  if  we  aim  our  compensation  only  in  a  quid  pro  quo  direc- 
tion.  Recognition  which  clearly  pays  tribute  to  individuals  foF their 
beyond-the -ordinary  contribution  has  been  known  as  a  powerful  moti- 
vating factor  in  the  lives  of  professionally -minded  persons.    Prestige, 
respect  by  one's  peers,  and  a  genuine  feeling  of  accomplishment  - 
these  have  always  constituted  honorable  and  respected  means  for 
professional  people  to  achieve  recognition,  and  indeed  in  many  cases 
constitute  recognition  in  themselves. 

The  Leadership  Position  of  Cooperating  Teachers  —  In  most  school 
systems  in  which  there  are  student  teachers  the  cooperating  teachers 
tend  to  be  the  leading  and  most  professionally  alert  ones  and  vice 
versa.   This  is  an  observation  that  may  be  difficult  to  document  sta- 
tistically; it  may  be  even  more  difficult  to  establish  that  casual  rela- 
tionships exist,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction.   There  are  certain  overt 
factors,  however,  that  tend  to  support  the  generalization  that  profes- 
sional leadership  is  functionally  related  to  the  position  of  cooperating 
teacher  and  thus  constitutes  a  visible  aspect  of  professional  recognition. 

One  type  of  evidence  of  the  leadership  position  of  cooperating 
teachers  is  the  provision  in  some  localities  that  such  teachers  must 
first  be  granted  a  proper  certificate  before  they  are  entitled  to  have 
a  student  teacher  assigned  to  them.   Such  a  provision  carries  with  it 
an  appreciable  prestige  factor.   It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  more 
prevalent  practice  in  certain  school  systems  of  requiring  special 
certification  for  demonstration  teachers. 

The  fact  that  the  college  supervisor  usually  has  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  cooperating  teacher  also  tends  to  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  leading  and  professionally  alert  teachers.   It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  some  instances  there  is  no  control  whatsoever 
by  the  college  supervisor  in  the  matter  of  selection.   In  one  such 
locality  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  a  person  responsible  for  desig- 
nating cooperating  teachers  that  there  is  no  element  at  all  of  profes- 
sional leadership  necessarily  associated  with  such  teachers.   Indeed 
there  is  very  often  a  negative  relationship. 

INFORMAL          Perhaps  the  most  effective  recognition  of  the 
RECOGNITION    leadership  position  of  cooperating  teachers  comes  by 

indirect  and  informal  means.   In  such  instances  the 
college  supervisor  frequently  acts  as  the  agent  or  initiator  of 
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developments  that  react  to  the  professional  advantage  of  the  teacher. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  through  the  student  teaching  program 
that  the  college  representative  establishes  most  of  his  professional 
contacts  with  school  personnel.   It  is  inevitable  that  he  will  come 
across  and  remember  several  instances  of  outstanding  teaching. 
Suppose  that  a  state  or  national  professional  organization  of  which  he 
is  an  officer  is  looking  for  program  material  for  its  next  major  con- 
vention. Wanted  especially  for  the  program  is  that  elusive  entity,  the 
classroom  teacher  who  can  effectively  "put  theory  into  practice. " 
What  more  logical  reaction  could  there  be  in  the  mind  of  the  super- 
visor than  to  recommend  the  cooperating  teacher  whom  he  has  just 
observed  doing  that  very  thing? 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  most  influential  professional  journals 
has  continually  reiterated  the  need  for  articles  dealing  with  specific 
classroom  activities,  projects  or  procedures  written  by  classroom 
teachers.    Again,  this  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional recognition  by  the  cooperating  teacher  with  the  college  super- 
visor frequently  acting  as  an  intermediary.   One  need  elaborate  no 
further  on  the  matter  of  the  cooperating  teacher's  leadership  than  to 
observe  that  it  usually  takes  on  a  snowballing  effect.   Appearing  on 
the  program  of  professional  meetings,  writing  for  publication,  being 
awarded  special  certification  -  all  these  tend  to  involve  the  coopera- 
ting teacher  in  a  spiral  of  everwidening  professional  activities.   Such 
activities  carry  with  them  their  own  badge  of  recognition  as  well  as 
increasing  instances  of  more  tangible  rewards. 

Contributions  to  College  or  University  Teacher  Training  Programs— 
One  of  the  more  significant  developments  in  teacher  training  during 
the  past  several  years  has  been  the  increasing  reverse  flow  of  ideas 
and  insights  from  the  schools Jto  the  colleges  and  universities.  Where- 
as in  the  past  the  flow  of  ideas  has  been  largely  in  one  direction,  we 
are  now  moving  slowly  in  the  direction  of  a  balance  of  trade.    This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  persistent  educational  demands:    (l)  that  teacher 
education  for  undergraduates  be  more  practical  and  realistic  and  less 
theoretical,  and  (2)  that  learning  be  considered  more  of  a  shared 
experience,  both  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  teacher  training 
institutions  and  cooperating  teachers.   In  meeting  these  demands 
there  has  been  increasing  professional  recognition  given  to  the  off - 
campus  cooperating  teachers. 

USING  The  specific  courses  in  methods  of  teaching 

COOPER-  have  provided  one  of  the  means  by  which  cooperating 

ATING  teachers  are  contributing  to  college  teacher  educa- 

TEACHERS          tion  programs.    It  is  true  that  in  off -campus  teaching 

situations  there  is  still  not  the  close  relationship 
between  these  courses  and  the  actual  student  teaching  such  as  exists 
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in  an  on-campus  arrangement.    There  are  developments,  however, 
that  augur  well  for  the  future.   Especially  encouraging  are  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  cooperating  teacher  is  invited  to  share  the 
teaching  responsibilities  in  the  methods  classes. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  are  those  arrangements 
whereby  a  cooperating  teacher  is  invited  by  the  college  to  become  a 
part  time  faculty  member,  a  visiting  lecturer,  or  a  summer  term 
staff  member.    On  a  more  informal,  and  less  expensive  basis  the 
cooperating  teacher  is  invited  by  many  colleges  to  be  a  guest  speaker 
in  undergraduate  and/or  graduate  classes.    This  results  not  only  in  a 
healthy  interchange  of  ideas  but  also  in  an  overt  professional  recog- 
nition of  the  invited  teacher. 

Occasionally  a  group  of  cooperating  teachers  may  jolt  a  college 
or  university  into  making  necessary  and  over-due  modifications  in 
its  teacher  education  program.    There  have  been  instances  in  which  a 
forward  looking  school  system  has  inaugurated  new  curricula  and 
then  has  had  to  wait  impatiently  while  the  teacher  training  institution 
modified  its  offerings  to  prepare  the  newer  type  of  teacher  demanded. 
There  may  be  an  embarrassing  and  detrimental  time  lag  until  newly 
trained  student  teachers  are  prepared  and  an  even  longer  lag  until 
experienced  teachers  are  available.   Under  such  circumstances  the 
cooperating  teachers  are  indeed  making  most  valuable  -  albiet  dis- 
concerting -  contributions  to  the  teacher  training  institution  and  to 
the  profession  as  a  whole. 

A  final  significant  contribution  by  the  cooperating  teacher  is  in 
some  respects  the  complement  to  the  situation  described  above  in 
which  the  college  supervisor  acts  as  an  intermediary  for  the  profes- 
sional recognition  of  the  teacher.    For  the  teacher  may  also  serve  as 
an  important  intermediary  for  channeling  ideas,  understandings,  pro- 
cedures, techniques  and  philosophies  back  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   The  supervisor  is  also  a  learner.  He  cannot  help  observing  and 
learning  a  great  deal  in  his  visits  to  many  schools  and  teachers.   Some 
of  the  more  outstanding  cases  of  teaching  that  he  sees  become  an  in- 
extricable part  of  his  professional  make-up.    Certain  practices  and 
ideas  are  absorbed  almost  by  a  process  of  osmosis;  he  may  not  be 
able  to  acknowledge  any  single  teacher  for  his  new  acquisition.   But, 
in  Justice  Holmes'  words,  these  become  part  of  the  college  super- 
visor's "unexpressed  major  premises."   They  inevitably  play  a  part 
in  his  teaching  and  in  his  preparation  of  future  student  teachers. 
Thus  a  cycle  is  completed  and  the  cooperating  teacher  has  played  a 
most  vital  role  in  its  evolution.   Herein  lies  a  most  permanent  and 
profound  contribution  of  the  cooperating  teacher.    Just  as  her  ultimate 
recognition  as  a  classroom  teacher  resides  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  each  of  the  pupils  she  has  helped  guide,  so  her  ultimate  recogni- 
tion as  a  cooperating  teacher  rests  largely  with  the  new  teachers  she 
has  helped  induct  into  the  profession. 
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REMUNERATING  COOPERATING  TEACHERS 

PROBLEM  Basically,  only  two  alternatives  are  presented 

OF  REMUN-        in  the  problem  of  remunerating  off -campus  teachers 
ERATION  for  their  cooperation  in  a  college  program  of  student 

teaching:   (1)  Either  these  teachers  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed or  remunerated  in  some  manner  for  this  service;  or  (2)  The 
service  which  they  perform  is  to  be  done  for  no  financial  or  other 
direct  consideration,  it  being  adjudged  a  professional  responsibility 
shared  by  all  teachers. 

Particular  practices  in  individual  institutions  vary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  specific  local  situation.   Contemporary  practices  include 
a  wide  variety  of  methods  for  remuneration  as  well  as  no  financial  or 
other  consideration.   Generally,  where  the  resources  permit  and  where 
the  initial  relationship  included  some  type  of  remuneration,  cooper- 
ating teachers  are  reimbursed.  Where  resources  are  meager  or 
where  the  initial  understanding  precluded  reimbursement  or  extrinsic 
reward,  current  practices  do  not  include  direct  remuneration.   Of 
course,  local  policy  and  practice  are  subject  to  change,  and  it  is 
recognized  that  these  generalizations,  like  all  generalizations,  must 
allow  for  exceptions.   Undoubtedly,  some  institutions,  because  of 
major  changes  in  local  conditions,  have  inaugurated  plans  for  reim- 
bursement where  none  previously  existed.   Conversely,  others  have 
discontinued  payments  to  cooperating  teachers  after  a  period  of  direct 
remuneration.   It  is  understood  that  all  local  practices  in  this  area 
are  undergoing  constant  scrutiny,   modification,  and  development. 

The  present  writers  take  no  stand  for  or  against  either  of  these 
choices.   Excellent  programs  of  off -campus  student  teaching  are  in 
operation  representing  ail  shades  of  opinion  on  the  question.   How- 
ever, the  problem  is  one  that  must  be  faced  by  every  institution  en- 
gaging in  or  contemplating  an  off -campus  program  of  student  teaching. 
Consequently,  this  discussion  is  not  an  argument  for  or  against 
either  alternative.  It  is  a  consideration  of  the  various  practices  in 
remuneration  with  brief  descriptions  of  selected  institutional  situa- 
tions for  purposes  of  illustration.   Again,  the  institutional  situations 
cited  are  undergoing  constant  modification.   They  are  not  set  forth  as 
examples  of  permanency  in  their  current  practices.   They  are  illus- 
trative of  situations  in  which  good  off -campus  programs  are  in  oper- 
ation under  local  conditions  which,  at  present,  allow  for  the  practice 
cited. 

Financial  Payments.  —  The  basic  alternatives  have  been  pre- 
sented as  either  (1)  Some  manner  of  remuneration;  or,  (2)  No  financial 
or  other  direct  reimbursement.   The  first  alternative  allows  for  a 
wide  variety  of  practices,  chief  of  which  are  as  follows: 
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a.  A  set  sum,  in  effect  a  small  additional  salary,  may  be  paid 
on  a  monthly,  quarterly,  semester,  or  other  basis  directly  to  the 
cooperating  teacher  by  the  college.   This  sum  is  in  addition  to  his 
regular  salary  as  a  public -school  employee.   It  remains  constant 
regardless  of  the  number  of  student  teachers  assigned  to  a  teacher 
at  a  given  time. 

RIVER  Thus,  the  procedure  at  the  Wisconsin  State 

FALLS  College,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,1  is  to  pay  cooper- 

COLLEGE  ating  teachers  $25.00  per  month  for  supervising  one 

PLAN  or  more  student  teachers.   The  amount  remains  the 

same  regardless  of  the  number  of  student  teachers 
a  cooperating  teacher  happens  to  be  supervising  at  a  given  time.   No 
differentiation  is  made  among  teachers  in  rural,  village,  or  city 
schools,  all  receiving  the  same  reimbursement.   In  addition,  princi- 
pals of  cooperating  city  schools  are  reimbursed  $25.00  per  month  in 
compensation  for  the  problems  created  for  them  because  of  having 
student  teachers  in  their  buildings.   All  payments  are  made  quarterly 
to  correspond  with  the  college  schedule  of  student  teaching. 

The  procedure  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.   The  cooper- 
ating teachers  look  upon  the  reimbursement  as  a  practical  recognition 
of  affiliation  with  the  college  staff.   It  is  considered  a  factor  in  the 
willingness  of  these  teachers  to  participate  in  on-campus,  in-service 
meetings  on  student  teaching. 

This  procedure  developed  locally  at  River  Falls  because  of  the 
belief  that  the  additional  work  involved  in  supervising  student  teachers 
warranted  some  payment. 

b.  Payments  may  be  made  directly  to  the  cooperating  teacher  on 
the  basis  of  some  kind  of  measure  adopted  mutually  by  the  college  and 
cooperating  school  system.   The  fee  may  be  based,  for  example,  on 
the  student  teacher  as  the  unit,  in  which  case  cooperating  teachers  are 
reimbursed  at  a  given  rate  per  student  teacher.   Or,  the  semester 
hour  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard,  in  which  Case  cooperating 
teachers  are  reimbursed  at  a  given  rate  for  each  semester  hour 
earned  by  student  teachers  under  their  supervision.    Similarly,  the 
quarter  hour  or  even  the  clock  hour  may  be  accepted  as  the  unit  of 
payment.   The  amount  paid  to  a  cooperating  teacher  in  this  type  of 
situation,  whatever  the  unit  of  payment,  varies  with  the  amount  of 
supervision  performed  by  the  teacher. 

Unless  carefully  administered,  this  procedure  can  have  the 
disadvantage  of  creating  inequities  within  schools  or  departments 

1.  Information  for  this  section  was  made  available  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  L.  G.  Stone,  Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Place- 
ment, Wisconsin  State  College,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 
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through  overuse  of  favored  teachers,  even  to  the  extent  of  upsetting 
the  balance  of  a  local  salary  schedule.    However,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  distributing  payments  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  actually 
performed. 

Practices  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  des- 
cribed under  "c",  below,  are  illustrative  of  this  procedure  although  a 
different  method  in  payment  is  followed. 

c.  Regardless  of  the  amount  or  unit  of  payment,  many  cooperat- 
ing superintendents  prefer  that  money  designated  for  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  system  be  paid  directly  to  the  school  district.    The 
money  is  then  distributed  as  determined  by  the  school  administration 
or  as  recommended  or  designated  by  college  officials. 

This  method  of  payment  has  certain  advantages  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public -school  officials.   It  assures  that  they  know  the  total 
incomes  of  their  teachers  from  supervisory  work  in  student  teaching, 
thus  making  it  easier  to  avoid  local  salary  inequities.    Further,  the 
school  district  avoids  the  ethical,  perhaps  legal,  problem  of  whether 
a  teacher  should  or  can  be  paid  by  an  outside  agency  for  work  per- 
formed during  school  hours. 

A  disadvantage,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  colleges,  is  the  possi- 
bility that  money  intended  primarily  for  reimbursement  to  teachers 
for  their  work  in  supervision  may  be  diverted  to  other  uses.    Consid- 
erable resentment  may  be  engendered  against  the  entire  program  of 
student  teaching  by  unexplained  or  unwise  expenditure  of  such  money. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  controversy  in  this  area  is  by  clearly - 
defined  local  agreement,  preferably  written,  prior  to  initiating  such 
method  of  payment. 

The  University  of  Kansas2  remunerates  cooperating  school  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  $25.00  for  each  student  teacher  supervised  in 
the  district.    Thus,  the  total  amount  to  a  cooperating  district  varies 
with  the  number  of  student  teachers. 

This  sum  is  then  distributed  by  the  district  to  the  cooperating 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  University  recommendation.    The  University 
recommendation  is  that  it  be  distributed  to  cooperating  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  the  time  each  of  them  worked  with  student  teachers.   Very 
careful  time  records  are  kept  by  the  University  office  of  student 
teaching,  copies  of  which  are  submitted  to  cooperating  schools.   In 
addition,  some  of  the  cooperating  schools  keep  their  own  time  records. 


2.  Details  concerning  these  procedures  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
were  provided  by  Dr.  Karl  Edwards,  Director  of  Student  Teaching, 
The  University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Education,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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The  procedure  has  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory.    All  of  the 
money  paid  to  the  districts  has  been  distributed  directly  to  cooperat- 
ing teachers  on  the  basis  of  University  recommendation. 

UNIVERSITY        Similar  to  the  procedure  at  Kansas  is  that 
OF  NORTH  started  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota  during  the 

DAKOTA  school  year  1953-1954.    However,  at  North  Dakota 

PLAN  the  districts  are  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $12.00 

for  each  semester  hour  granted  student  teachers  for 
work  supervised  in  the  district.   Inasmuch  as  student  teachers  earn 
a  total  of  four  semester  hours  during  student  teaching,  the  total 
amounts  to  $48.00  per  student  teacher.   A  possible  advantage  of  bas- 
ing payments  on  the  semester  hour  earned  comes  when  pro -rating 
work  done  by  one  student  teacher  with  two  or  more  cooperating  teach- 
ers.   The  least  amount  of  credit  which  a  student  may  earn  with  one 
cooperating  teacher  is  one  semester  hour,  a  regulation  which  makes 
it  easy  to  total  amounts  due  each  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  University  Department  of 
Student  Teaching  prepares  a  list  of  cooperating  teachers  showing  the 
total  number  of  semester  hours  earned  under  the  supervision  of  each 
teacher  and  the  amount  due  each.   These  lists  are  submitted  to  the 
several  cooperating  school  administrators,  and  payments  are  made 
by  the  districts. 

Following  certification  by  the  administrators  that  payments 
have  been  made,  the  cooperating  districts  are  reimbursed  through 
the  same  bookkeeping  procedures  by  which  all  University  orders  are 
paid. 

To  date,  the  procedure  has  been  satisfactory  to  both  cooperating 
administrators  and  to  University  officials.   All  payments  have  been 
made  according  to  University  records. 

BOWLING  Somewhat  different  is  the  procedure  at  the 

GREEN  Bowling  Green  State  University.3   Here,  the  Univer- 

UNTVERSITY        sity  and  local  city  schools  have  agreed  on  a  basic, 
PLAN  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  school  district.    In 

return,  all  local  educational  facilities  are  made 
available  for  laboratory  experiences  by  University  students  planning 
to  become  teachers.    This  sum,  a  substantial  amount,  has  been  used 
to  upgrade  the  salaries  of  all  local  teachers.   Consequently,  all 
teachers  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  the  supervision  of  student 
teaching  without  additional  compensation. 


3.  Information  concerning  procedures  at  Bowling  Green  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  George  R.  Snyder,  Director,  Elementary  Student  Teaching, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 
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This  program  evolved  through  many  years.   It  became  neces- 
sary because  the  growth  of  the  teacher -preparation  program  of  the 
University  demanded  more  facilities  than  were  available  in  a  campus 
school.    From  the  campus  school  alone,  the  University  moved  to  a 
combination  campus,  off -campus  program,  and,  finally  in  1952  to  a 
complete  off -campus  program  utilizing  all  the  resources  and  facili- 
ties of  the  local  city  system. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion  to  consider  the  many 
implications  of  such  an  arrangement  in  the  total  program  of  student 
teaching.4   However,  it  should  be  noted  that  different  methods  of  re- 
munerating cooperating  teachers  imply  rather  different  programs  of 
student  teaching.   One  would  expect  somewhat  different  arrangements 
in  the  relationship  between  Bowling  Green  State  University  and  the 
City  of  Bowling  Green  in  the  joint  conduct  of  student  teaching,  for 
example,  than  would  prevail  between  a  large  metropolitan  university 
placing  student  teachers  in  twenty  or  thirty  different  school  systems 
and  each  of  those  systems. 

In  practice,  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperating  has  been  established 
among  the  public-school  officials,  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  Univer- 
sity authorities.   During  its  second  year  of  operation  the  program  is 
judged  to  have  worked  very  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

EDUCATION        An  item  occasionally  taken  into  consideration 
AND  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  rate  of  financial  pay- 

EXPERIENCE      ment  is  the  education  or  experience  of  the  cooperat- 
FACTORS  ing  teacher.    In  such  a  situation,  the  cooperating 

teacher  holding  a  Master's  Degree  would  receive  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  of  payment  than  would  one  holding  a  Bachelor's 
degree.    The  cooperating  teacher  holding  no  degree  would  be  reim- 
bursed at  a  still  smaller  rate.   Years  of  teaching  experience  might 
also  be  considered  in  setting  up  a  schedule  of  payments. 

The  chief  argument  advanced  against  this  type  of  program  is 
that  there  should  be  no  standardization  of  payment  for  inferior  super- 
vision.  If  two  teachers  are  acceptable  to  a  college  as  off -campus 
cooperating  teachers,  the  college  should  accept  both  as  equally  cap- 
able.  The  implication  should  be  avoided  that  some  teachers  serving 
as  supervisors  are  not  as  capable  as  some  others.   If  this  is  the  case 
in  a  given  program,  the  inferior  people  should  be  dropped  or  educated 
to  an  acceptable  professional  standard. 


4.  Details  of  the  procedures  described  here,  as  well  as  a  discussion 
of  the  entire  Bowling  Green  program,  are  included  in  the  1953 
Yearbook  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Curriculum 
Trends  and  Teacher  Education.    See  "The  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram  at  Bowling  Green  State  University, "  H.  Litherland,  pp    183- 
195. 
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Free  Tuition  and  the  Solely  Professional  Relationship.— The 
alternative  to  some  type  of  direct  or  indirect  financial  payment  is 
that  of  selecting  cooperating  teachers  on  a  purely  honorary  and  pro- 
fessional basis.   This  alternative  assumes  that  teachers  who  cooperate 
receive  sufficient  compensation  in  terms  of  professional  recognition, 
a  sense  of  having  rendered  a  service,  and  a  sense  of  professional 
satisfaction,  growth,  and  accomplishment.  It  assumes  further  that  all 
teachers  share  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and  guidance  of 
persons  entering  the  profession.    Those  teachers  qualifying,  by  rea- 
son of  education,  personal  qualities,  and  opportunity,  to  participate  in 
the  supervision  of  student  teachers  have  a  professional  obligation  to 
accept  the  opportunity. 

TUITION  The  most  common  form  of  remuneration  other 

FEE  than  financial  payment  appears  to  be  the  granting  of 

EXEMP-  tuition  fees  in  college  courses.   In  one  sense  this 

TIONS  practice  may  be  considered  a  form  of  financial  re- 

imbursement. However,  the  monetary  cost  of  a 
college  course,  particularly  in  state -supported  colleges,  is  ordinarily 
so  small  that  the  practice  seems  judged  most  logically  as  a  form  of 
professional  recognition.   This  type  of  program,  naturally,  would  tend 
to  be  most  common  in  institutions  offering  advanced  degrees  since 
persons  selected  as  cooperating  teachers  would  hold  at  least  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  most  instances. 

Teachers  cooperating  in  the  program  of  student  teaching  at 
Boston  University  are  reimbursed  in  this  manner.   Each  teacher  who 
participates  in  the  supervision  of  a  student  teacher  is  granted  one 
three-semester  credit  course  of  his  choice.   In  the  event  that  a  co- 
operating teacher  is  willing  to  supervise  a  student  teacher  but  does 
not  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  graduate  work,  the  course  may  be 
granted  to  another  faculty  member  approved  by  the  cooperating  school 
principal  or  superintendent. 

The  program  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  and  seems  well 
suited  to  the  heavily -populated  metropolitan  area  wherein  the  Univer- 
sity is  located.    The  chief  advantage  of  this  practice  may  be  that  it 
tends  to  insure  that  those  teachers  selected  as  cooperating  teachers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  professionally-minded  people  interested  in 
further  study  and  growth. 

GEORGE  During  the  school  year  1948-1949  the  George 

PEABODY  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  initiated  an  off- 

PLAN  campus  program  of  student  teaching  in  cooperation 

with  the  Nashville  and  Davidson  County,  Tennessee, 
public  schools.   A  stated  principle  of  this  program  was  "That  no 
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financial  consideration  be  involved  on  either  side."5 

This  principle,  emphasizing  the  purely  professional  relationship 
between  college  and  cooperating  teachers,  has  been  maintained  in  the 
program  since  its  inception.   Under  this  program6  the  College  neither 
pays  nor  assumes  full  responsibility  for  selecting  cooperating  teach- 
ers.  Teachers  who  cooperate  do  so  voluntarily  and  with  approval  of 
both  school  and  college  authorities.    Those  who  volunteer  are  known 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  program  and  definitely  professionally- 
minded.   During  1952-1953,  some  133  different  teachers  volunteered 
for  this  service  proving  that  lack  of  direct  pay  is  no  bar  to  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

The  College  has  developed  a  number  of  ways  to  give  recognition 
to  these  teachers.   The  1949  Report,  previously  cited,  listed  all  co- 
operating principals  and  teachers  for  that  year.7  Currently,  one  din- 
ner is  held  each  year  at  the  College  for  the  teachers,  another  for  the 
principals.    Cooperating  schools  and  teachers  are  given  suitable 
publicity  each  term  in  local  newspapers. 

Recently,  cooperating  teachers  have  been  offered,  at  no  tuition 
charge,  the  opportunity  to  take  a  specific  four-credit  course,  "The 
Supervision  of  Student  Teaching."   Similar  workshops  carrying  one 
credit  are  also  available  on  occasion.8 

Limitations  of  This  Discussion.— This  discussion,  of  necessity, 
has  been  limited  to  somewhat  artificial  alternatives.    Many  programs 
in  practice  are  organized  so  as  to  present  varying  aspects  of  one  or 
more  of  the  alternatives  presented.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  no 
quantitative  or  status  study  was  undertaken  as  a  basis  for  this  chap- 
ter.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  procedures  described  are  wide- 
spread and  in  successful  practice,  and  that  the  institutional  illustra- 
tions are  typical  of  each  procedure. 

Because  the  magnitude  of  financial  remuneration  in  most  in- 
stances makes  them  little  more  than  token  payments,  the  ultimate  and 


5.  T.  Ross  Fink  and  Jesse  F.  Cardwell,  A  Report  on  The  Student- 
Teaching  Program,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  August  1,  1949,  p.  1. 

6.  Current  information  was  made  available  through  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Lindlay  J.  Stiles,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

7.  T.  Ross  Fink  and  Jesse  F.  Cardwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  v-vii. 

8.  For  further  details  on  the  George  Peabody  program,  see  Curricu- 
lum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education,  op.  cit.,  "In  Transition  from 
On-Campus  to  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  at  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers/*  C.  B.  Van  Antwerp,  pp.   196-202. 
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most  secure  basis  for  recognition  of  off -campus  cooperating  teachers 
resides  in  those  characteristics  that  usually  distinguish  the  profes- 
sions from  other  occupations— especially  the  feeling  of  pride,  achieve- 
ment, and  sharing  in  the  improvement  of  the  profession. 


Chapter  XI 

SELECTION  AND  STATUS  OF  OFF -CAMPUS 
SUPERVISORS 

John  A.  Permenter 

Robert  C.  Moon1 

Associate  Professors  of  Education 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahassee,  Florida 


Since  the  supervisor  of  off -campus  student  teaching  is  a  very 
important  person  in  the  scheme  of  things  he  should  be  selected  with 
considerable  care.   His  status  should  be  that  of  a  high-ranking  teacher 
or  administrator  on  the  college  campus.   He  should  possess  to  a  high 
degree  ail  the  following  general  qualifications. 

His  age  and  general  physical  condition  should  be  such  as  to 
assure  him  the  essential  vigor  and  vitality  for  working  with  a  good 
program  of  teacher  education  both  on  and  off -campus.   He  should 
have  both  broad  and  specialized  training  in  order  to  understand  the 
program  in  its  entirety.   His  experience  should  preferably  include 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  in  secondary  school,  and  in  teaching 
college  classes.   In  addition,  he  should  be  a  person  possessing  an 
even  temperament,  poise  and  dignity,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  college  supervisor  should  have  specific  abilities  as  follows: 

1.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  college  supervisor  has  many  excellent  opportunities  to 
assist  his  own  institution  and  the  cause  of  education  by  promoting 
good  public  relations.   Since  he  works  with  school  principals,  teach- 
ers, and  patrons  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  program  that 
the  supervisor  realize  the  significance  and  importance  of  good  public 
relations  and  that  he  be  skilled  in  their  practice.    It  is  very  easy  to 
"say  the  wrong  thing"  or  *do  the  wrong  thing*  unintentionally.    A 
person's  statements  may  be  easily  misunderstood  unless  the  super- 
visor is  extremely  careful  in  what  is  said  and  done  at  all  times. 

2.  ABILITY  TO  WORK  WITH  SCHOOL  PEOPLE  ON  ALL  LEVELS 

It  is  essential  that  the  college  supervisor  have  the  ability  to 


1.  Deceased— December,  1953. 
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work  with  the  local  school  supervisor,  a  person  who  may  be  an  edu- 
cational leader  in  the  instructional  field;  the  high  school  principal, 
who  may  be  a  specialist  in  secondary  education  and  administration; 
the  elementary  principal,  who  may  be  a  specialist  in  his  important 
field;  the  high  school  teacher,  who  may  be  a  specialist  in  one  or  more 
of  a  score  of  subject-matter  fields;  and  the  elementary  teacher,  who 
may  be  a  specialist  in  child  growth  and  development 

3.  ABILITY  TO  INSPIRE  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

The  college  supervisor  should  have  a  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  the  student  teaching  program  of  the  institution  involved.   Also  he 
should  understand  programs  of  other  colleges  in  different  regions  of 
the  nation.    He  should  understand  the  philosophy  upon  which  the  pro- 
gram is  built,  its  possibilities,  and  the  specific  ways  of  working 
peculiar  to  his  institution. 

4.  BACKGROUND  IN  SUPERVISION 

It  is  well  for  the  college  supervisor  to  have  had  some  experience 
as  an  instructional  supervisor  in  a  public  school  system.    This  en- 
ables the  college  supervisor  to  understand  the  points  of  view  and 
interests  of  the  public  school  people  which  are  so  essential  to  proper 
working  relationships.   After  all,  the  ability  to  supervise  in-service 
teachers  is  an  important  phase  of  the  development  of  student  teachers 
since  the  supervision  of  student  teachers  involves  supervision  of  both 
public  school  teachers  and  student  teachers. 

5.  SKILL  IN  EVALUATION 

The  college  supervisor  should  be  able  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  college  program  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  public 
school  program  and  personnel.    He  should  be  able  to  glean  from  pub- 
lic school  people  their  attitudes  and  appreciations  concerning  the 
program.    This  becomes  extremely  important  when  the  college  super- 
visor is  able  to  utilize  these  appraisals  and  to  help  modify  the  pro- 
gram of  teacher  education  in  such  a  manner  as  to  better  meet  the  real 
pre-service  needs  of  student  teachers  and  the  in-service  needs  of 
public  school  teachers. 

6.  WILLINGNESS  TO  TRAVEL 


If  the  person  meets  all  of  the  above  qualifications  and  is  not 
willing  to  travel,  or  if  conditions  at  home  are  such  that  he  cannot 
readily  leave  the  campus  for  extended  periods  of  time,  he  cannot 
expect  to  be  maximally  effective  as  an  off -campus  supervisor.    This 
is  particularly  important  when  there  are  numerous  off -campus  student 
teaching  centers  scattered  throughout  the  state,  as  sometimes  is  the 
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case.    Under  such  conditions,  itineraries  for  visiting  off -campus 
student  teachers  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  often  require  college 
supervisors  to  be  away  from  home  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time. 

Working  with  off-campus  student  teachers  and  their  supervising 
teachers  is  probably  one  of  the  most  challenging  positions  in  teacher 
education  today.   It  affords  the  visitor  an  opportunity  to  find  out  and 
to  keep  up  with  what  is  actually  taking  place  in  the  public  schools  and 
to  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  what  is  being  done  on  college  campuses. 
The  college  supervisor  is  definitely  in  a  position  to  help  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  best  theories  of  teacher  education— to  lessen  the 
lag  between  theory  and  practice— and  at  the  same  time  assist  public 
schools  in  a  practical  way  to  improve  the  teaching  and  learning  situ- 
ation at  the  local  level.    This  is  a  challenge  that  can  be  met  only 
through  the  employment  of  persons  who  approximate  the  above  quali- 
ties and  qualifications  and  who  are  given  the  necessary  status  and 
emoluments  to  accomplish  what  needs  to  be  done. 


Chapter  XII 

PLANNING  FOR  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 
IN  NEW  BUILDINGS 

George  E.  Hollister 

University  of  Wyoming 

Laramie,  Wyoming 


When  a  student  teacher  can  sense  from  his  first  contact  with 
the  school  that  his  presence  and  services  are  desired  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  on  the  way  to  a  successful  experience.    There  are  a  num- 
ber of  informal  ways  in  which  a  school  staff  can  make  the  new  student 
feel  at  home,  however,  many  times  the  physical  facilities  found  in  the 
building  will  "speak  a  welcome  louder  than  words."   If,  on  the  first 
arrival  at  the  building  the  supervising  teacher,  principal,  or  office 
secretary  can  say,  "Here  is  the  student  teacher  lounge.    This  room 
can  be  your  headquarters,"  the  student  senses  at  once  that  student 
teachers  are  expected  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  total  organization. 

In  planning  the  construction  of  a  building  to  be  used  for  labor- 
atory experiences  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  more 
people  using  the  building  than  is  true  in  a  regular  school  of  compar- 
able size.    College  students  will  come  to  the  building  in  groups  for 
observation  and  demonstration  lessons.    This  means  that  there  should 
be  more  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  classrooms  and  halls  should 
average  from  two  to  three  feet  wider.   More  office  space  will  be 
needed  for  members  of  the  college  staff.   Since  most  of  these  schools 
are  used  for  research  purposes  rooms  for  testing  and  interviewing 
individual  pupils  are  needed.    One  or  two  college  classrooms  should 
be  provided  for  student  teacher  group  conferences  directed  by  the 
principal  or  the  director  of  off -campus  student  teaching.    Further- 
more, these  rooms  can  be  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  college  classes 
where  the  supervising  teacher  both  before  and/or  after  a  demonstra- 
tion can  discuss  the  salient  phases  of  a  lesson. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  beginning  student  teacher  should  experi- 
ence an  instructional  program  of  the  very  finest  type.   A  modern 
school  building  provides  the  space  for  pupils  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  the  learning  process.   This  implies  that  a  building  should  contain 
ail  those  features  that  are  necessary  for  an  activity  program  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  work  creatively.    The  up-to-date 
school  has  other  facilities  besides  desks  and  text  books.    Among  these 
facilities  are  a  library,  tables,  work-benches,  easels,  running  water, 
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space  for  storage  of  materials,  an  auditorium,  and  gymnasium.  The 
school  should  be  set  in  an  attractive  environment  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  safe  playgrounds  and  school  gardens. 

NECESSARY       The  work  of  the  student  teacher  is  facilitated  if  the 
FEATURES          building  has  these  three  features:    (1)  a  library  of 
teaching  materials,  (2)  a  workroom,  (3)  a  student 
teacher  lounge.   A  library  of  teaching  materials  can  be  helpful  as 
students  prepare  for  their  teaching  assignments.    Many  institutions 
have  developed  a  curriculum  laboratory  for  student  use.   When  this 
room  is  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  library  for  the  pupils  one 
trained  person  can  supervise  both  aspects  of  the  program.   A  collec- 
tion of  sample  text  books,  a  file  of  free  and  inexpensive  materials, 
and  teaching  bulletins  and  units  of  instruction  are  the  types  of  things 
used  frequently  by  the  beginning  teacher. 

A  student  teacher  workroom  should  have  tables  and  duplicating 
machines  together  with  typewriters  of  both  standard  and  primary  size 
type.   This  room  should  be  near  the  school  office  so  that  the  secretary 
can  be  of  assistance  in  teaching  how  to  operate  the  duplicating  ma- 
chines.   Furthermore,  teaching  supplies  can  be  issued  and  controlled 
from  the  office. 

The  lounge  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  the  student  teachers. 
It  should  have  a  place  to  leave  wraps  and  college  books.    A  bulletin 
board  in  this  room  can  become  the  "nerve  center"  for  all  information 
and  important  notices  for  the  cadets.    It  should  provide  facilities 
where  students  can  "tidy  up"  before  entering  the  classroom. 

As  the  supervising  teacher  and  student  work  together  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  classroom  that  make  for  better  working  rela- 
tionships.   For  example,  provision  should  be  made  for  easy  communi- 
cation between  the  two.    This  means  a  basket  for  each  student  or  a 
drawer  in  a  desk  provided  for  the  junior  teacher.    Likewise,  the  stu- 
dent should  know  where  communications  can  be  placed  for  the  regular 
teacher.   A  section  of  a  bulletin  board  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
student-teacher  notices. 

INDIVIDUAL        Also,  a  primary  consideration  is  a  quiet  and  private 
AND  place  for  individual  and  small  group  conferences.    It 

GROUP  is  most  essential  that  each  supervising  teacher  be 

CONFER-  provided  with  an  office  attached  to  her  regular  class - 

ENCES  room,  since  too  many  supervisors  are  forced  to  hold 

conferences  in  a  corner  of  a  busy  hall  or  even  seated 
on  a  stairway  where  there  is  a  constant  opportunity  for  interruptions. 
This  office  should  be  provided  with  bookshelves  and  files,  and  if  large 
enough  could  contain  a  smaller  desk  for  the  student  teacher.   Provi- 
sions should  be  made  for  a  place  to  file  the  teaching  materials  and 
supplies  that  are  needed  in  each  classroom. 
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SEPARATE  As  the  student  teachers  begin  to  participate  in  the 

ACTIVITY  instructional  program  and  move  into  responsible 

ROOM  teaching  it  is  advantageous  if  there  is  a  place  for 

them  to  work  with  smaller  groups  of  children.    As  a 
result  most  schools  built  for  laboratory  experiences  provide  an  al- 
cove or  a  separate  activity  room  attached  to  the  main  room  for  this 
purpose.   When  two  or  more  students  are  assigned  to  one  grade  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  each  one  has  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
groups  of  pupils  in  a  more  or  less  private  place.    At  other  times 
each  junior  teacher  works  with  the  entire  class.   This  extra  space 
means  more  room  for  bulletin  boards  or  library  or  science  tables 
for  which  each  teacher  can  be  responsible.   It  is  also  assumed  that 
the  furniture  will  be  movable  to  facilitate  these  arrangements. 

CLASSROOM        In  building  new  facilities  for  laboratory  experiences 
OBSERVA-  the  need  for  classroom  observations  should  be  re- 

TION  membered.   Provision  should  be  made  for  a  few 

people  as  well  as  the  needs  of  an  entire  college  class 
to  observe  a  particular  activity  at  the  same  time.   This  suggests  that 
classrooms  in  a  laboratory  school  should  average  from  8  to  12  feet 
longer  than  those  in  a  regular  school.   A  few  schools  have  experi- 
mented with  a  one  way  glass  across  the  end  of  a  classroom  so  that  a 
college  class  could  be  seated  on  risers  and  observe  with  their  college 
instructor  a  regular  lesson  in  progress.    The  important  feature  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  that  students  can  ask  questions  and  the  col- 
lege instructor  can  interpret  while  the  class  is  in  session.   However, 
it  has  been  reported  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pick  up  the  voices 
of  the  children  and,  furthermore,  it  is  expensive  to  provide  an  obser- 
vation space  like  this  for  each  classroom.   While  one  such  room  can 
be  of  value  many  teachers  feel  the  purpose  is  defeated  since  the  pu- 
pils are  not  in  their  own  classroom  environment. 

One  school1  met  this  problem  by  building  an  observation  gallery 
above  the  main  corridor.   One  way  glass  provided  observation  along 
one  side  of  the  top  of  each  room.   Microphones  picked  up  the  voices 
in  the  classrooms.   A  signal  light  in  the  supervisor's  office  indicated 
when  the  amplifier  had  been  turned  on  by  an  individual  or  group  in 
the  gallery.    Similar  observation  galleries  have  been  built  in  a  number 
of  the  newer  laboratory  schools.   Staff  members  feel  that  observers 
see  and  hear  children  in  more  natural  situations  when  they  are  not 
aware  of  being  observed. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  short  state- 
ment to  discuss  many  of  the  newest  ideas  in  planning  modern  school 
buildings.    Rather  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  special  needs  of 

1.  Emans,  Lester  M.,  "Laboratory  Schoolhouse  for  the  Preservice 
Education  of  Teachers,"  The  Nation's  Schools,  51:67,  June  1953. 
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student  teachers  and  research  workers  in  teacher  education.   Cer- 
tainly the  building  in  which  a  student  has  his  first  teaching  experiences 
should  have  facilities  comparable  to  those  in  which  he  will  work  as  a 
regular  teacher.   Furthermore,  the  building  itself  should  recognize 
him  in  the  total  scheme  of  things.   Since  there  is  a  trend  to  have  the 
last  part  of  student  teaching  take  place  in  off-campus  schools  it 
would  be  well  for  school  systems  near  teacher  education  institutions 
who  now  are  or  anticipate  cooperation  in  off -campus  programs  to 
provide  many  of  these. features  in  new  building  construction.   Careful 
planning  in  this  area  can  add  much  to  better  teacher  education. 
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Kindergarten  -  Nursery 
and  Fifth  Grade  Units 

University  of  Wyoming 
Elementary  School 
Completed  -  1951 


ACTIVITY 


Chapter  XHI 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 
STUDENT  TEACHER 

Anne  Dubbe 

State  Teachers  College 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin 


A  laboratory  school  should  utilize  the  best  teaching  tools  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  a  modern  program  of  education  to  future 
teachers  and  those  already  in  the  field.    Furthermore,  student  teach- 
ers in  the  laboratory  school  should  have  an  opportunity  to  experiment 
with,  study,  and  evaluate  a  variety  of  materials  and  equipment.   Stu- 
dents can  learn  to  verbalize  about  the  selection  and  use  of  materials 
and  equipment  but  in  order  to  know  and  use  them  judiciously,  they 
must  also  have  first  hand  experience. 

THE  The  writer  asked  one  hundred  administrators  and 

INQUIRY  teachers  in  three  representative  states  of  the  nation 

to  list  the  problems  that  confront  beginning  teachers 
concerning  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  equipment. 

The  responses  to  this  inquiry  indicated  two  types  of  problems 
more  or  less  common  to  all  beginning  teachers.  The  first  of  these 
had  to  do  with  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  equipment  so  as  to 
conform  with  known  principles  of  childhood  growth  and  development. 
The  second  had  to  do  with  difficulties  connected  with  administrative 
procedures  for  selecting  and  using  materials  and  equipment. 

The  following  comments  taken  from  the  questionnaire  data  are 
representative  illustrations  of  the  problems  that  were  recognized. 

Examples  of  Problems  Related  to  Childhood  Growth  and  Development 

1.  When  desks  are  needed,  what  types  should  I  get? 

2.  What  playground  equipment  can  I  order  that  will  be  the  least 
hazardous? 

3.  What  type  of  chalk  shall  be  purchased  which  will  be  best  for 
the  pupils? 

4.  What  type  of  chairs  are  best  for  use  in  primary,  intermediate, 
and  upper  grades? 

5.  Where  can  I  get  good  materials  for  slow  readers? 

6.  What  pieces  of  musical  equipment  are  most  necessary  in  the 
lower  grades? 
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7.  How  much  art  equipment  should  be  ordered?    (paper,  paints, 
colors) 

8.  What  radio  programs  are  best  for  each  grade? 

9.  How  much  playground  equipment  should  be  available  for  25 
pupils? 

10.  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  need  during  the  pre-training  and/or 
in-service  training  is  to  provide  answers  for  the  question, 
"Why  select  given  materials?  "  We  try  to  help  teachers  con- 
sider materials  ordered  in  terms  of: 

(1)  Do  these  materials  fit  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
group? 

(2)  What  part  of  our  total  problem  or  purpose  will  these 
materials  provide  for? 

(3)  flow  many  children  can  actually  feel  or  have  contact  with 
these  materials? 

(4)  Are  these  materials  feasible?    Do  they  fit  our  needs  right 
now  or  will  we  have  to  wait  too  long  for  results?    Teach- 
ers need  more  help  with  knowing  the  purpose  for  using 
the  resources. 

Examples  of  Problems  Related  to  Administrative  Procedures 


1.  Because  of  budgets  and  administrative  problems,  too  many 
materials  must  be  ordered  too  far  in  advance.   Problems  are 
fewer  when  teachers  may  order  as  the  need  arises. 

2.  Teachers  should  have  some  idea  as  to  persons  they  might 
consult.    They  are  usually  confronted  with  the  policy  of  or- 
dering,   (blank,  amounts,  total  for  year,  etc.) 

3.  The  lack  of  information  on  what  materials  and  equipment  a 
school  already  has. 

4.  I  had  access  to  much  material  that  new  teachers  in  other 
grades  didn't  even  know  were  in  my  room  until  the  time  to 
use  them  had  passed. 

5.  Sometimes  the  beginning  teacher  is  too  timid  to  ask  for 
needed  materials  and  equipment. 

6.  I  do  not  get  as  much  use  of  visual  aid  equipment  as  I  would 
like.   It  always  means  moving  to  a  High  school  room  and 
disturbing  that  class  in  order  to  see  a  movie.    Often  the  room 
is  not  available  at  the  time  I  feel  it  is  right  to  teach. 

Engelhardt  believes  that: 

the  design  of  classrooms  will  improve  to  the  extent  that  the 
space  and  provisions  reflect  more  clearly  the  educational 
processes  that  take  place  in  them.    This  means  than  an  essen- 
tial element  of  classroom  design  is  the  analysis  of  classroom 
programs  and  activities  always  studied  in  relation  to  the 
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development  of  children.   When  designing  a  classroom,  look 
to  children  and  teachers  and  what  they  do  together.1 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  definite  relation  of  materials  and 
equipment  to  modern  curriculum  practices.   It  logically  follows  then, 
that  we  as  teachers  must  turn  to  guiding  principles  for  selection  and 
use  of  materials  and  equipment.    After  reflecting  on  the  responses  to 
the  questionnaire  the  following  guiding  principles  appear  to  be 
warranted. 

Guiding  Principles  for  Selection  and  Use  _of  Materials  and  Equipment2 

1.  Are  the  materials  and  equipment  selected  essential  to  the 
total  educational  program? 

2.  Is  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  equipment  based 
upon  sound  observation  and  recognition  of  individual  differ- 
ences? 

3.  Do  the  selected  materials  and  equipment  provide  for  indi- 
vidual differences? 

4.  Is  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  equipment  based 
upon  the  needs  of  the  children  in  their  respective  communities  ? 

5.  Does  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  reflect  the  choices  of 
superior  teachers  in  action? 

6.  Does  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  equipment  reflect 
sound  classroom  activities? 

7.  Is  the  child  stimulated  to  thinking  and  creativity  in  the  use  of 
the  materials  selected? 

8.  Does  the  equipment  help  to  provide  a  pleasant,  cheerful, 
healthy  and  invigorating  environment? 

9.  Does  the  selection  of  materials  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
valuable  learning  experiences  for  the  pupils? 

10.  Is  the  selection  and  use  of  materials  and  equipment  helping 
the  child  to  realize  his  potentialities? 

11.  Does  the  material  and  equipment  have  value  to  permanent 
educational  outcomes? 

An  adequate  program  of  student  teaching  must  lead  the  student 
to  consider  such  questions  as  those  listed  above.   Out  of  the  day  to 
day  judgments  that  each  student  teacher  must  make,  will  gradually 
evolve  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  selecting 


1.  Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  Jr.,  Leggett  Stanton.    Plan- 
ning Elementary  School  Buildings.    New  York:    F.  W.  Dodge  Cor- 
poration, 1953,  p.  20. 

2.  Criteria  for  testing  materials  may  also  be  found  in  the  following 
bulletin:    Equipment  and  Supplies,  Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  Fifteenth  Street 
Northeast,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
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and  using  appropriate  teaching  aids.   No  ready  made  list  of  materials 
and  equipment  can  ever  become  an  adequate  substitute  for  this  judg- 
mental process. 

Since  the  goodness  of  use  of  materials  and  equipment  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  goodness  of  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  use  of 
these  teaching  aids,  the  Director3  of  the  Art  Department  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  College  at  River  Falls,  compiled  a  list  of  suggested 
art  materials  based  upon  these  guiding  principles.    The  following  list 
illustrates  a  limited  selection  of  materials  in  one  area  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

CRAYONS 

Wax.  Most  children  furnish  their  own  crayons,  at  least  initial 
boxes  in  the  fall.   When  schools  purchase  them,  the  most  economical 
way  is  by  the  gross.    All  competitive  brands  put  out  good  wax  crayons 
of  different  sizes  and  assortments.   In  the  lower  grades,  the  eight- 
color  box  of  the  "kindergarten"  type,  about  1/2  inch  in  diameter,  is 
recommended.    These  are  stronger,  and  serve  their  function  better 
at  this  level.    They  may  also  be  used  in  the  upper  grades,  perhaps 
supplemented  with  a  few  boxes  with  a  wider  color  range.    (Short 
crayon  ends  can  be  melted  and  poured  into  cone-shaped  molds  1  inch 
to  1  1/2  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top  made  from  magazine  cover  paper, 
to  make  excellent  drawing  crayons.) 

CHALK 

Colored  chalk  may  be  purchased  boxed  in  single  colors  or 
assorted,  and  in  large  sticks  (1  inch  in  diameter)  as  well  as  1/2  inch 
size  in  12  or  16  stick  boxes.    Chalk  work  provides  additional  variety, 
is  very  responsive,  can  be  blended  or  used  in  pure  colors.   An  inter- 
esting technique  is  to  use  chalk  on  wet  paper— this  provides  rich  and 
brilliant  colors,  and  is  less  smudgy  when  dry.   Large  sticks  make  it 
possible  for  children  to  cover  big  areas  rather  easily  when  they  de- 
mand this  in  their  work. 

CLOTH 


Burlap,  available  in  natural  and  a  few  other  colors,  is  interest- 
ing for  sewing  into  with  yarns,  and  various  strings  and  threads.   It  is 
also  a  pleasing  surface  for  blockprinting  and  stencil  techniques. 

Assorted,  used  in  many  crafts,  in  textured  designs,  pictures  or 
posters  may  be  brought  in  by  the  pupils  or  obtained  for  very  little 
cost  from  remnant  ends.    Boxes,  such  as  shoe  or  hat  boxes  can  be 
labeled  and  utilized  to  hold  and  neatly  store  materials  of  this  type. 


3.  Kollmeyer,  Louis,  Wisconsin  State  College  at  River  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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YARN,  STRING,  CORD 

Except  for  yarn,  which  can  usually  be  brought  in  small  quantities 
by  the  children,  these  materials  may  be  collected  from  many  necessary 
to  buy  cotton  warp. 

CARDBOARD 

Mounting  boards  in  white  bristol  or  pebble  grain  cardboard  is 
essential  when  pictures,  either  reproductions  or  children's  work,  is 
to  be  displayed  more  than  just  a  brief  time  in  classrooms.   Such 
mounts  can  be  backed  with  chipboard  for  added  protection.    One  or 
two  hundred-sheet  packages  should  suffice. 

RUBBER  CEMENT 

Rubber  cement  is  a  clean  and  flexible  adhesive  for  joining  paper, 
cloth,  leather.   Buying  it  in  quart  or  pint  sizes  is  more  economical 
than  in  the  small  two  ounce  bottles. 

PAINT 

Tempera,  an  opaque  waterbase  paint,  is  used  by  all  grades.  It 
is  available  in  liquid  form  (pint  or  quart  size)  and  powdered  form 
(usually  pound  cans).   The  powdered  form  is  more  economical,  and 
may  be  had  in  different  grades.   Three  pints  or  pounds  per  color  of 
red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  orange,  black,  white,  and  brown  should  serve 
a  room  of  twenty -five  children.   Magenta  and  turquoise  may  also  be 
included. 

Finger  paint  for  lower  grades,  and  occasionally  for  older  chil- 
dren.  This  is  available  in  prepared  mixtures,  but  is  quite  expensive. 
A  very  satisfactory  finger  paint  can  be  made  from  a  cooked  starch  to 
which  powdered  tempera  color  is  added,  and  a  tablespoon  of  powdered 
alum  per  quart  will  act  as  a  preservative.  Wall  paper  paste  with 
color  added  may  also  be  used  with  good  results.  A  new  paint  that  has 
just  come  on  the  market,  "Nu  Media,"  made  for  several  purposes, 
serves  as  an  excellent  finger  paint,  and  is  the  least  expensive  of  pre- 
pared brands.   For  example,  a  jar  of  powder  of  "Nu  Media"  that  sells 
for  $.60,  when  mixed  with  water,  makes  i  1/2  pints  of  finger  paint, 
and  in  most  brands  the  same  amount  would  cost  $1.80. 

PAPER 

Newsprint.   This  is  the  least  expensive  of  papers,  and  is  absor- 
bent enough  to  prevent  running  when  used  for  painting.  It  also  takes 
block  printing  ink  well.   A  good  size  is  18  by  24,  with  some  12  by  18- 
it  also  comes  in  rolls.   Flat  sheets  are  sold  by  the  ream. 
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Kraft  paper,  a  brown  wrapping  paper  that  comes  in  rolls  18"  to 
36 "  in  width,  is  excellent  for  large  murals,  and  may  be  torn  to  any 
size  for  individual  work  or  craft  problems. 

White  wrapping,  in  rolls  18"  to  30"  (a  drug  or  meat  wrapping 
paper)  is  good  where  a  large  white  surface  is  required.   It  also  works 
quite  well  for  finger  painting. 

Colored  poster  and  construction  is  sold  in  100  sheet  packages, 
and  while  it  is  expensive  compared  with  most  other  school  papers,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  selection  available  for  a  variety  of  uses.    The 
18  by  24  is  a  good  size  (it  can  always  be  cut  smaller),  and  packages 
of  red,  blue,  yellow,  black,  green,  gray,  orange,  with  some  assorted 
would  fill  most  needs.    The  poster  paper  is  lighter  in  weight  than 
construction  paper,  and  also  less  expensive,  but  it  works  just  as  well 
for  many  purposes. 

White  drawing,  in  both  12  by  18  and  18  by  24,  is  very  useful  for 
some  types  of  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  junior  high. 

Manila,  a  stronger  paper  than  newsprint,  is  widely  used  in  all 
grades.   It  comes  in  cream  or  gray,  and  good  sizes  are  12  by  18  and 
18  by  24. 

Newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  waste  materials.   The 
advertising  sections  work  very  well  for  painting,  and  it  is  also  versa- 
tile as  a  craft  material.   Newspapers  are  almost  indispensable  in 
helping  keep  surfaces  clean  when  pasting,  enameling,  or  working 
with  clay. 

CLAY 

Water  soluble  firing  clay  is  available  in  either  the  moist  or 
powdered  form.   Powdered  clay  is  less  expensive,  since  one  doesn't 
pay  for  the  weight  of  water.    The  buff  firing  and  red  firing  clays  cost 
about  $.06  per  pound  in  100  pound  bags  in  the  dry  form.   It  is  more 
convenient  to  mix  clay  well  in  advance  of  the  time  that  it  is  to  be 
used  (it  works  better  if  it  is  allowed  to  age  a  few  weeks),  and  it  keeps 
indefinitely  when  stored  in  containers  such  as  covered  stone  jars  or 
covered  galvanized  garbage  cans. 

Local  clay,  usually  red,  is  plentiful  in  many  areas.   It  may  be 
rolled  or  pounded  in  the  dry  state,  and  then  sifted  to  remove  pebbles, 
roots,  etc.,  and  finally  mixed  in  the  same  way  that  commercial  clay 
is  treated,  or  any  vegetation  and  pebbles  may  be  taken  out  in  the  moist 
state  during  wedging. 

Plasticene  (or  other  non-hardening  clays)  are  good  for  younger 
children,  and  also  for  older  grades  for  a  number  of  purposes.    This 
comes  in  one-fourth  pound  sticks  in  a  variety  of  colors.   Usually  one 
such  piece  per  child  is  sufficient. 
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One  quart  of  white  school  paste  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 
wheat  paste  or  wallpaper  paste  would  be  sufficient  for  most  rooms  for 
a  year.   These  may  be  replaced  or  supplemented  by  home-made  paste. 
A  few  spoonfuls  of  sugar  added  to  home-made  paste  as  it  is  being 
cooked  gives  it  a  greater  adhesive  quality. 

WOOD 

Scrap  ends  from  lumber  yards  or  cabinet  shops  can  frequently 
be  had  very  inexpensively.    These  may  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways— printing  blocks,  carving,  constructing  many  useful  articles  by 
nailing  or  gluing. 

Packing  boxes,  such  as  apple  boxes  and  orange  crates,  are 
interesting  for  use  in  building  things  as  stores,  houses,  post  offices, 
trains,  or  planes  in  the  pre -school  and  first  grades.    They  can  be 
stacked,  painted,  combined  with  cardboard  or  cloth  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

BRUSHES 


Round,  soft  bristles  in  a  large  size  (number  12)  with  long 
handles  are  suitable  for  all  grades. 

Flat  bristles,  stiff,  1/2  inch  wide. 

The  combined  number  of  the  above  two  brushes  should  be 
enough  to  provide  one  brush  per  child  in  each  grade, 

Varnish  brushes  in  1  inch  to  2  inch  widths  are  excellent  for 
large  work  and  also  for  enameling  or  shellacking. 
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Chapter  XIV 

IN-SERVICE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR 
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One  of  the  most  common  procedures  employed  by  public  schools 
and  higher  education  institutions  to  provide  for  teacher  growth  is  the 
in-service  program.    Although  many  variations  are  found  in  practice, 
the  major  purpose  of  these  programs  remains  the  same,  to  provide 
for  teacher  improvement  in  some,  many  or  all  of  the  aspects  of  their 
work. 

The  recent  and  current  trend  to  meet  increasing  demands  for 
student  teaching  by  the  development  of  off-campus  facilities  has 
created  real  tests  of  the  effectiveness  of  in-service  programs. 
Thousands  of  public  school  teachers,  public  school  administrators, 
and  college  people  have  been  brought  into  direct  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  effective  student  teaching  programs  in  off -campus 
schools.1    The  public  schools  that  have  been  selected  to  cooperate 
with  a  college  may  be  in  the  general  region  of  the  college  or  scattered 
widely  over  the  state.2  College  responsibility  for  the  cooperative 
development  of  student  teaching  in  these  schools  and  communities 
has  been  tremendous  and  the  responsibility  of  the  public  schools  is 
practically  unexplored. 


See  Andrews,  L.  O.,  "A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Sponsor  Teachers ,w 
Education  73:608-611.    June,  1953. 

For  further  review  of  the  current  extent  of  off- campus  student 
teaching  programs,  see:    Off- Campus  Student  Teaching,  Thirtieth 
Yearbook,  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania;  and  Sands,  John  E.,  "Off-Campus 
Student  Teaching  Practices  in  112  Institutions,**  Education  73:636- 
644.    June,  1953. 
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IN-  There  are  four  major  aspects  of  in-service  programs 

SERVICE  in  relation  to  the  development  of  facilities  for  off- 

PROGRAMS       campus  student  teaching.   The  first  three  named  be- 
low are  not  generally  considered  to  be  in-service  in 
nature.    The  writers,  however,  consider  these  to  be  exceedingly  cru- 
cial in  preparing  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  other  types  of  in- 
service  procedures.   There  is  also  the  danger  that  we  consider  the 
in-service  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  people  alone, 
whereas,  growth  in  the  job  of  developing  high  quality  in-service  pro- 
grams is  just  as  much  a  function  of  the  college  as  of  the  cooperating 
school.    The  four  aspects  of  in-service  programs  are  listed  below 
and  then  reviewed  in  order: 

1.  The  in-service  program  for  college  personnel  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  off-campus  facilities 

2.  The  in-service  program  for  public  school  and  community 
personnel  preceding  the  establishment  of  student  teaching 
in  the  school  and  community 

3.  The  in-service  program  for  the  cooperating  teachers 
before  student  teachers  report  to  the  school 

4.  The  ongoing  in-service  program  designed  to  make  the 
development  of  the  student  teaching  program  a  cooperative 
enterprise  including  public  school  administration,  public 
school  instructional  staff,  community  and  college. 

PROBLEMS       Before  a  school  and  community  can  be  approached 
FOR  with  suggestions  for  cooperation  in  a  student  teaching 

STUDY  program,  the  college  personnel  directly  concerned, 

and  those  to  be  involved  in  the  program  need  to  study 
carefully  the  type  of  program  they  wish  to  have  developed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.   It  is  imperative  that  additional  persons  be  brought  into 
the  planning  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  those  persons  are  going  to 
become  involved  as  supervisors,  consultants,  coordinators,  etc.    Per- 
sonnel engaged  in  such  a  study  need  to  review  the  literature  regarding 
practices  and  problems  current  in  off -campus  programs  of  other 
teacher  education  institutions.   Next,  they  must  determine  a  basic 
philosophy  to  which  all  will  subscribe  in  setting  up  their  new  program 
or  in  adding  an  additional  school  to  the  schools  presently  used.   Other 
problems  for  study  should  include: 

1.  The  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  a  cooperating 
school 

2.  The  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  public  school 
and  community  personnel  who  will  supervise  the  student 
teachers 

3.  The  method  to  be  used  by  the  college  in  supervising  the 
student  teaching  program  in  the  public  schools 
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4.  The  experiences  that  the  college  wishes  to  have  made 
available  to  the  students 

5.  The  financial  arrangement  to  be  made  with  the  school 

6.  The  nature  of  the  experimental  design  if  the  program  is 
to  be  experimental 

7.  The  basic  responsibilities  of  the  college  to  the  community 
in  which  the  student  teaching  program  is  developed 

8.  The  responsibilities  of  the  school  and  community  to  the 
students  and  to  the  college 

9.  The  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  selection  and 
development  of  the  off -campus  facilities 

10.  The  relationships  of  the  students'  off -campus  experiences 
to  the  remainder  of  their  professional  programs 

Intensive  planning  of  this  type  is  necessary  preceding  an  ap- 
proach to  a  public  school  and  community  although  the  development  of 
the  off-campus  facilities  will  certainly  be  cooperative.   It  is  important 
that,  even  though  the  college  personnel  have  pre -determined  notions 
about  the  off -campus  program,  ideas  will  be  presented  to  the  public 
school  people  as  suggestions,  not  as  directives.    The  whole  enterprise 
must  be  cooperative  from  the  start  if  the  facilities  are  to  be  success- 
fully developed. 

COOPER-          The  second  aspect  of  the  in-service  program  is  con- 
ATIVE  cerned  with  cooperative  planning  for  the  development 

PLANNING        of  the  facilities  with  school  and  community  personnel. 
This  can  be  done  best,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages  by 
a  single  representative  of  the  college  group.    However,  this  person 
must  maintain  continuous  liaison  between  the  public  school  and  college. 
The  school  administrator  and  perhaps  the  president  of  the  PTA  or 
PTA  Council  should  select  those  who  might  represent  the  school  and 
community  to  best  advantage. 

The  agenda  of  the  meetings  cooperatively  planned  by  college 
and  public  school  people  which  follow  the  selection  of  personnel  in- 
cludes the  problems  previously  considered  by  the  college  group  and 
also  the  following: 

1.  The  housing  regulations  desirable  and  the  supervision  of 
housing 

2.  The  activities  available  in  the  community  and  in  the  school 
which  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  teaching  com- 
petencies 

3.  The  responsibilities  of  the  public  school  administration 
to  the  student  teaching  program 

4.  The  responsibilities  of  the  cooperating  teachers 

5.  The  nature  of  the  college  program  preceding  and  following 
student  teaching 
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6.  The  relationship  of  the  college  supervisor  to  the  public 
school  system,  the  community  and  to  the  cooperating 
teachers 

7.  The  types  of  assistance  that  the  college  can  provide  in 
developing  off -campus  facilities 

8.  The  number  of  student  teachers  that  the  community  might 
reasonably  absorb 

These  discussions  presume  intensive  visitation  in  the  school 
and  community  by  one  or  several  college  people.   However,  the  flood- 
ing of  the  school  with  college  people  on  tours  of  inspection  should  be 
avoided.    Additional  college  persons  may  be  brought  in  as  need  for 
them  is  demonstrated.   The  same  practice  should  follow  for  public 
school  and  community  personnel. 

Discussion  meetings  with  public  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators before  the  student  teaching  program  is  started  in  the  school 
and  community  is  the  third  major  aspect  of  the  in-service  program. 
Community  workers  such  as  scout  leaders,  recreation  commission 
representatives,  and  church  youth  group  representatives  should  be 
included  as  their  interest  indicates.   Some  of  the  group  discussions 
should  include  all  of  the  above  mentioned  personnel  whereas  other 
meetings  may  include  personnel  of  like  interests  and  responsibilities. 
For  example,  the  community  workers  may  wish  to  meet  with  the  col- 
lege representatives  separately  so  that  the  discussion  may  focus  upon 
experiences  which  have  more  common  elements.    Likewise,  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  cooperating  teachers  may  want  to  study  their 
coming  responsibilities  as  separate  groups.   Certainly,  several  study 
sessions  should  be  held  with  the  administrators  in  the  schools  in 
which  cooperating  teachers  will  be  working  with  college  students. 

Several  features  of  these  meetings  should  be  noted. 

1.  They  are  cooperatively  planned  and  an  agenda  is  prepared 
in  advance  for  all  parties  concerned 

2.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  public  school  community  at  a 
time  and  place  convenient  to  the  public  school  and  com- 
munity personnel 

3.  The  meetings  are  started  early  enough  in  the  year  so  that 
there  is  no  late  Spring  rush  in  making  final  preparations 
for  the  coming  year 

4.  The  meetings  are  informal 

5.  The  plans  developed  are  not  imposed  by  the  college  although 
the  college  should  provide  essential  leadership. 

Discussions  with  teachers  and  others  who  will  be  working 
directly  with  students  will  consider  specific  aspects  of  the  experiences 
to  be  provided  student  teachers  and  the  supervision  of  those  experi- 
ences.  Any  phases  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  which  have  been 
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discussed  in  the  first  two  aspects  above  may  also  be  considered.   If 
the  planning  is  cooperative,  the  public  school  and  community  person- 
nel will  most  likely  bring  in  requests  for  clarification  of  the  total 
program.   This  is  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  cooperative 
approach. 

Specific  topics  that  should  be  included  on  agendas  in  this  aspect 
of  the  in-service  program  might  include: 

1.  Development  of  student  teacher  readiness  for  student 
teaching  experiences  and  responsibility  in  the  role  of  teacher 

2.  Gradual  induction  of  the  student  teacher  into  responsible 
teaching 

3.  Breadth  versus  depth  of  experiences 

4.  Competencies  to  be  emphasized 

5.  Standards  students  may  be  expected  to  meet 

6.  The  student  teacher  conference 

7.  Developing  good  cooperating  teacher-student  teacher 
relationships 

8.  Relationship  of  student  teaching  to  other  phases  of  the 
teacher  education  program 

9.  Development  of  a  school  and  community  climate  conducive 
to  student  teacher  growth 

10.  Degree  of  responsibility  that  the  student  teacher  may  assume 

11.  Methods  effective  in  supervising  student  teachers 

12.  Student  development  of  independence  as  a  teacher 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  formidable  program  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  any  topic  will  be  exhausted  in  discussions  at  this  stage.   Also,  the 
teachers  have  not  yet  been  faced  with  the  problems  of  supervision  and 
therefore  do  not  have  sufficient  insight  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
these  topics.   This  stage  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  and 
exploration  than  for  intensive  study.    Public  school  teachers  are  so 
accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  specifics,  however,  that  they  gen- 
erally anticipate  many  of  the  specific  problems  that  all  teachers  face 
who  supervise  student  teachers. 

We  have  felt  obligated  to  emphasize  the  above  aspects  of  in- 
service  programs  as  major  factors  in  developing  good  off -campus 
facilities.   We  suspect,  although  without  substantiating  evidence,  that 
they  are  the  most  neglected  in  the  whole  in-service  program.   This 
suspicion  is  supported  by  results  of  a  questionnaire  submitted  re- 
cently to  ninety  teacher  education  institutions  selected  at  random  from 
the  membership  list  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.   One  question  was  stated  as  follows: 

What  procedures  have  you  followed  in  upgrading  the  professional 
competence  of  cooperating  teachers  or  other  teachers  to  whom 
student  teachers  are  assigned?    (That  is,  by  extension  classes 
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in  supervision,  workshops,  conferences,  study  groups,  etc.) 
Please  describe  how  each  was  organized  and  conducted,  what 
financial  arrangements  were  made  with  participants,  values 
obtained  from  the  procedures,  and  recommended  changes  in 
the  procedures  used. 

Fifty-six  questionnaires  were  returned  and  only  two  referred  to  the 
preparatory  aspects  of  the  in-service  programs  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
service  procedures. 

All  other  responses  dealt  with  in-service  organization  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the 
public  school  and  community  personnel  after  student  teachers  had 
started  working  in  the  school  and  community.    Table  I  shows  the  pre- 
dominance of  conference,  college  course,  and  workshop  organization 
used  to  bring  the  teachers,  and  administrators  together.    The  terms 
"conference"  and  "workshop"  seemed  to  be  used  interchangeably  by 
several  respondents.    Courses  in  supervision  of  student  teachers  are 
reviewed  in  Section  B  of  this  chapter. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that,  for  the  most  part,  group  confer- 
ences with  cooperating  teachers  were  held  less  frequently  or  not  at 
ail  by  schools  which  maintained  a  highly  disseminated  off -campus 
student  teaching  program.    Obviously,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cooperat- 
ing teachers  together  for  frequent  conferences  if  they  have  to  travel 
great  distances.   Some  of  the  colleges  which  used  several  teachers  in 
a  given  public  school  system  emphasized  the  advantage  afforded  to 
bring  the  teachers  together  frequently  and  also  that  the  teachers  could 
or  did  initiate  and  carry  forward  their  own  in-service  programs  in 
the  supervision  of  student  teachers.3   Schools  having  few  cooperating 
teachers  in  many  schools  over  the  state  seem  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the 
individual  conference  with  supervising  teachers  to  upgrade  super- 
vision.  It  was  alarming  to  note  that  only  seventeen  of  the  schools 
reporting  indicated  the  individual  conference  as  a  major  factor.    Dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  some  discounting  the  potential  value  of  the  once 
or  twice  a  year  shot  in  the  arm  and  others  discounting  the  potential 
value  of  the  individual  conference,  indicate  the  need  for  study  in  this 
area. 

Not  once  was  mention  made  to  cooperation  between  colleges  in 


Organizations  of  this  type  were  reported  by  Dr.  Phil  C.  Lange, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.    Herbert  M.  Newman, 
Brooklyn  College;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  Rippey,  Fresno  State  College, 
Dr.  Jesse  A.  Bond,  University  of  California;  Miss  Edna  Heilbronn, 
Central  Michigan  College  of  Education;  and  Dr,  Ruth  Smith,  State 
Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland. 
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in-service  programs  other  than  in  the  state-wide  Georgia  program.4 
We  feel  sure  that  there  are  cases  in  which  several  colleges  are  work- 
ing with  cooperating  teachers  in  the  same  school  system.    This  may 
occur  in  the  same  school  building.    Perhaps  colleges  could  combine 
resources  and  efforts  in  such  cases  and  develop  much  more  effective 
in-service  programs.    Also,  such  reciprocal  agreements  and  services 
might  be  worked  out  to  an  advantage  on  a  regional  or  area  basis. 

TABLE  I 
TYPES  OF  ORGANIZATION  USED  IN  IN-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Type  of  Organization  Per  Cent  of  Schools 

Reporting  Type 
Study  Groups  10 

(Held — weekly,  Saturday,  after-school) 
Group  Conferences  72 

(Held — weekly,  Saturday,  after  school, 
monthly,  half-day,  one-day,  two-day, 
twice  monthly,  Spring  and  Fall,  each 
semester) 

(Size  of  group --in  one  school  building, 
in  student  teaching  centers,  in  school 
system  cooperating  with  the  college, 
in  area  or  region  of  state) 

Workshops  34 

(Held — two  weeks,  three  weeks,  two  days 
each  quarter,  quarterly,  each  semester, 
once  per  week  for  twelve  weeks) 

Individual  Conferences  30 

Seminars  6 

Graduate  Courses  .  40 

Two  schools  have  internships  in  supervision  of  student  teachers, 
three  require  the  M.A.  degree  for  cooperating  teachers,  two  encour- 
age work  beyond  the  B.A.,  and  one  school  reported  three  to  five  years 
teaching  experience  preceding  selection  to  supervise  student  teachers. 
These  requirements  were  considered  by  the  respondents  as  materially 
upgrading  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  cooperating  teachers. 


-  Wiggins,  Sam  P.     "Improving  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching,*1  Edu- 
'  cation  73:622-629.     June,  1953, 
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TABLE  II 
PROCEDURES  USED  IN  IN-SERVICE  PROGRAMS5 

Per  Cent  of  Schools 
Procedure  Reporting  Procedures 

Cooperative  planning  by  public  school  teachers 

and  colleges  11 

Cooperative  planning  by  college,  public  school 

teachers  and  student  teachers  4 

Cooperative  planning  by  public  school  teachers, 

public  school  administration  and  college  7 

Cooperative  planning  by  college  instructor  and 

students  in  graduate  course  in  supervision  of 

student  teachers  2 

Planning  by  public  school  teachers  4 

Planning  and  conducting  program  assumed  by  public 

school  teachers  2 

Cooperation  (Table  H)  is  the  major  characteristic  of  all  pro- 
cedures reported  in  in-service  programs.   This  is  indeed  a  vitalizing 
factor  and  no  doubt  accounts  in  good  measure  for  reported  success  of 
the  in-service  programs.    Two  other  features  should  be  noted.   The 
meetings  were  planned  in  advance  and  most  were  reported  to  be  in- 
formal in  nature.    Some  respondents  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
major  value  accruing  from  the  meetings  was  the  informal  visiting  and 
the  resultant  good  working  relationships  established.    The  discussions 
in  general  group  and  buzz  sessions  were  concerned  with  improved 
college  and  public  school  procedures  in  the  cooperative  enterprise, 
the  growth  of  student  teachers  in  their  off -campus  experiences.    No 
compulsion  was  mentioned  concerning  attendance  at  any  of  the 


5.  Excellent  descriptions  of  procedures  were  supplied  by  Dr.  Ruth 

Smith,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland;  Miss  Lois  Blair, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Edna 
Heilbrom,  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Michigan;  Dr.  Merhle  M.  Ohlsen,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  Dr.  Carl  H.  Gross,  Michigan  State  College  of  Education, 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Dr.  John  H.  Bright,  Whittier  College,  Whittle r, 
California;  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida;  Miss  Alice  Roscoe,  Michigan  State  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
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in-service  activities  reported.6   However,  we  must  emphasize  that 
reports  other  than  those  given  in  Table  n  implied  total  college 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  in-service  programs  or  made 
no  mention  of  procedures. 

TABLE  m 
MISCELLANEOUS  IN-SERVICE  PROCEDURES  USED 

Per  Cent  of  Schools 
Procedures  Reporting  Procedures 

Use  of  recordings  of  student  teacher  meetings 

in  meetings  with  cooperating  teachers  2 

Observation  of  students  teaching  by  groups  of 

supervisors  2 

Group  evaluation  of  student  teacher  experiences  5 

Informal  social  get-together  4 

Participation  in  AST7  activities  5 

Urge  affiliation  with  AST  4 

Cooperative  development  of  handbooks  and  bulletins  5 

Attendance  at  state  meetings  for  teacher  education  5 

Make  AST  yearbooks  and  monographs  available  in 

the  cooperative  schools  7 

Socio -drama  2 

Although  cooperative  preparation  of  printed  materials  was  men- 
tioned only  three  times  in  Table  m,  there  is  certainly  more  activity 
of  this  type  in  process.   The  writers  have  found  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  clarify  responsibilities,  supervisory  procedures,  and  types 
of  experiences  desirable  for  student  teachers  is  to  spell  them  out  in 
black  and  white  so  that  printed  materials  may  be  in  the  hands  of  co- 
operating teachers  and  administrators.   Such  materials  are  most 
helpful  in  a  continuing  in-service  program. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  Table  HI  is  the  emphasis  placed 

6.  For  additional  descriptions  of  cooperative  planning  in  off-campus 
^-service  programs  see:    Burnett,  Lewis  W.,  and  Dickson,  George 
E.,     Cooperative  Improvement  of  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  » 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education  1:287-290,  Dec     1950 

Dirks,  Marie  and  Paglucci,  Beatrice,  "In-service  Training  of 
Off-Campus  Supervisors,-  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:176-7 
Sept.  1952.    "Full-time  Student  Teaching,-  Teachers  College          ' 
gSgsl,  Vd    24,  October  1952.     (Preparedly  Dr.  Edgar  Tanruther, 
Dr.  Donald  Sharpe  and  Others.) 

7.  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Dr.  Allen  Patterson,  Executive- 
Secretary,  State  Teachers  College.  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 
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upon  membership  and  participation  in  Association  for  Student  Teach- 
ing Activities  and  upon  the  use  of  the  publications  of  the  Association. 

TABLE  IV 
FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  IN-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Per  Cent  of  Schools 
Reporting  Financial 
Types  Arrangement 

Expenses  paid  to  attend  conferences  on  Campus  10 

Expenses  paid  to  attend  summer  workshop  2 

Expenses  paid  to  attend  teacher  education  conferences 

including  AST  5 

Increased  payment  to  teachers  for  increased 

preparation  2 

Partial  payment  of  public  school  teachers'  salaries  2 

F$e  exemption  for  credit  course  in  supervision  of 

student  teachers  7 

Lump  sum  paid  to  public  school  includes  professional 

travel  2 

The  financial  arrangements  reported  and  shown  in  Table  IV 
would  indicate  that  the  predominant  financial  arrangement  is  between 
public  school  teacher  and  college,  not  between  public  school  system 
and  college.   Glennon,  Weeks  and  Ulrich  found  the  same  general  pat- 
tern to  prevail  in  1950  in  their  questionnaire  to  245  teacher  education 
institutions  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education.8  A  broader  coverage  of  expenses  associated  with 
professional  responsibilities  of  cooperating  teachers  certainly  could 
be  made  if  arrangements  were  between  college  and  public  school. 
The  public  school  then  could  use  the  money  to  support  any  in-service 
activities  for  cooperating  teachers  that  seemed  desirable  at  the  time. 
Programs  of  this  type  are  in  existence  in  California9  and  at  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College.    Sands  found  that  only  7.3  per  cent  of  the 
colleges  reporting  in  his  study  made  payments  directly  to  the  public 
schools.10 

Six  schools  reported  no  remuneration  to  cooperating  teachers 
for  on-campus  conferences  and  workshops.    The  really  striking  fea- 
ture in  Table  IV  is  the  non-payment  of  expenses  to  cooperating 


8.  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching, "  Thirtieth  Yearbook,  Association 
for  Student  Teaching.    State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania,  1951. 

9.  Stone,  James  C.,  "Fee  for  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  Privi- 
'       leges,*1  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  3:39.    March,  1952. 

10.  Sands,  John  E.    Op.  cit.    p.  637. 
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teachers  for  attendance  at  teacher  education  conferences.    This  is  not 
common  practice  even  for  teachers  in  laboratory  schools. 

The  major  response  to  the  request  for  statement  of  values  re- 
ceived from  in-service  programs  was  the  development  of  good  working 
relationships  with  public  school  personnel  and  especially  the  cooper- 
ating teachers.   The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  was  the  values 
associated  with  cooperative  planning  and  working  together  on  problems. 

Two  improvements  were  suggested  by  several,  the  need  for  more 
continuity,  that  is,  more  programs  thoroughly  planned  and  projected; 
and  the  need  for  more  cooperative  planning  between  college  and  pub- 
lic school.    One  problem  listed  but  not  referred  to  as  an  in-service 
aspect  needing  improvement  was  the  difficulty  encountered  in  getting 
cooperating  teachers  in  widely  scattered  schools  together  frequently 
for  group  study  of  common  problems  in  the  supervision  of  student 
teachers.    It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  area  which  warrants  careful 
serious  consideration  to  determine  ways  by  which  continuity  in  group 
study  can  be  effected. 

Two  reports  included  so  many  strong  features  that  we  are  pre- 
senting them  below.   We  suspect  that  there  are  many  others  in  exist- 
ence but  not  reported.    The  first  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Ruth  Smith, 
State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland. 

Some  procedures  effective  in  upgrading  the  professional 
competence  of  our  supervising  teachers: 

1.  Cooperating  school  systems  are  making  possible  a 
requirement  of  a  master's  degree  for  supervising 
teachers  by  general  salary  scales  which  give  in- 
creased compensation  for  a  master's  degree  and  by 
recognizing  in  their  selection  of  candidates  for  super- 
vising teacher  positions  that  it  is  the  goal  of  the  college 
to  require  a  master's  degree  for  this  work  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible.   At  present  about  26  per  cent  of  the 
supervising  teachers  hold  master's  degrees,  about 

51  per  cent  bachelor's  degrees  and  about  23  per  cent 
teacher's  diplomas.    The  State  of  Maryland  pays 
supervising  teachers  $350  per  year  for  eight  students, 
assigned  two  at  a  time  for  nine  week  terms  of  full- 
time  student  teaching. 

2.  The  City  of  Baltimore  holds  monthly  meetings  of  all 
teachers  engaged  in  the  student  teaching  program  of 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges.   The  meetings  are 
attended  by  all  elementary  supervisors,  directors, 
and  by  superintendents  concerned  with  the  elementary 
school,  as  well  as  by  the  supervising  teachers.    These 
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meetings  usually  begin  with  a  general  session  designed 
to  point  up  specific  problems  of  concern  in  the  program. 
Then  small  group  meetings  are  held  to  attack  various 
aspects  of  these  problems.    These  meetings  are  followed 
by  a  general  meeting  at  which  reports  of  the  groups  are 
given  and  at  which  plans  are  made  for  the  next  meeting. 
A  planning  committee  composed  of  both  public  school 
and  college  personnel  prepares  for  these  meetings  and 
sends  out  summary  reports  following  each  meeting. 
Copies  of  the  agenda  and  summaries  may  be  obtained 
through:  Miss  Mary  Adams,  Ass't.  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  Elementary  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 

3.  Both  the  University  of  Maryland  and  John's  Hopkins 
University  offer  courses  in  supervision  from  time  to 
time  as  evening  and  summer  courses.    Some  of  these 
are  cooperatively  planned  with  the  college  or  the 
Baltimore  City  School  System. 

4.  Supervising  teachers  and  directors  of  student  teaching 
meet  regularly,  at  least  once  a  month,  at  the  college 

for  study  groups  concerned  with  problems  of  student 
teaching.    Directors  of  Student  Teaching  assume  responsi- 
bility for  organization  and  leadership  of  these  meetings. 
Many  faculty  members  serve  as  resource  people. 

5.  During  the  last  year  a  program  of  visitation  was  initiated 
in  connection  with  these  study  groups.    Groups  of  teachers 
observed  students  at  work.    These  observations  were  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  in  which  both  student  and  teachers 
analyzed  the  problems  involved  in  the  morning's  work  and 
ways  of  improving  the  student  teaching  program.    Also 
groups  of  supervising  teachers  visited  student  teachers 

in  various  counties.    The  Director  of  Student  Teaching 
accompanied  them.    These  visits  were  reported  to  the 
study  groups  and  used  as  bases  for  discussion.    The 
state  furnishes  the  vehicles. 

6.  Handbooks  have  been  prepared  and  distributed. 

7.  Sending  recordings  of  the  weekly  seminars  of  student 
teachers  to  supervising  teachers  has  been  very  effective 
in  developing  insight  into  some  problems.    Frequently 
these  recordings  are  used  as  a  basis  of  discussion  in 
study  groups  for  supervising  teachers. 

8.  Following  cooperative  procedures  between  students  and 
teachers  evaluating  student  teaching  experiences,  has 
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proven  invaluable  in  developing  awareness  in  teachers. 
Also  arranging  to  have  teachers  who  guided  early  student 
teaching  experiences  visit  students  in  later  experiences 
has  proven  an  effective  means  of  developing  insights. 

Values: 

Supervising  teachers  are  an  enthusiastic  professional 
group.   Principals  value  having  student  teaching  centers 
in  their  schools.    Many  stimulated  by  the  above  types  of 
procedures  are  seeking  further  professional  preparation 
for  supervision  of  student  teaching  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  students  are  enthusiastic  over  the  leadership  of 
the  supervising  teachers. 

From  my  viewpoint,  the  most  effective  means  of  upgrading 
the  professional  competence  of  our  supervising  teachers 
has  been  the  study  group  held  at  the  college.    The  group 
attack  on  problems  and  the  group  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  group  of  students  assigned  to  them  has  been 
professionally  stimulating  both  to  the  supervising  teachers 
and  to  the  college  staff  members  concerned. 

Recommendations: 

That  we  require  a  master's  degree  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  we  require  at  least  one  preparatory  course  in 
problems  of  supervision. 

That  the  college  sponsor  from  time  to  time  summer 
workshops  for  supervisors  of  student  teaching  and 
supervisors  of  associated  school  systems.11 

The  second  report  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Lois  C.  Blair,  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

To  upgrade  the  professional  competence  of  cooperating  teachers 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  has  two  one -day  ' 
conferences  each  year— one  in  the  fall,  the  other  in  the  spring. 
Each  school  district  releases  the  cooperating  teacher  for  the 
day,  and  the  College  pays  transportation  expenses  and  furnishes 
coffee  during  the  morning  registration  period  and  luncheon  in 
the  College  dining  room. 

The  day's  program  is  planned  around  problems  identified  by 
co-operating  teachers,  supervising  teachers,  and  student 
teachers.   Reaction  sheets  submitted  by  all  attending  the  con- 
ference together  with  the  recorders'  reports  from  the  various 


11.  With  permission  of  Dr.  Smith. 
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study  groups  contain  the  useful  information  for  planning. 

The  Conference  Planning  Committee  is  a  permanent  committee; 
thus,  long-range  planning  and  greater  continuity  is  possible. 
Reaction  sheets  from  conference  participants  during  the  past 
two  years  show  increasing  satisfaction  with  the  programs,  and 
suggestions  for  next  conferences  show  continuing  interest  in 
the  same  major  problems  as  well  as  concern  with  new  problems. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  acquaint  the  cooperating  teachers 
with  the  nature  and  function  of  the  Association  for  Student 
Teaching.    Year-books  and  monographs  have  been  displayed 
and  sold  at  the  conferences.    New  memberships  in  A.S.T,  have 
been  accepted. 

It  was  at  a  state  conference  attended  by  our  cooperating  teachers 
that  a  State  Unit  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching  was 
organized.    The  cooperating  teachers  reported  on  the  conference 
to  the  local  conference  of  supervising  and  cooperating  teachers. 
Travel  expenses  to  the  conference  were  paid  by  the  college; 
other  expenses  by  the  individuals  attending. 

Study  Groups:    Two  committees  of  supervising  teachers  were 
appointed  by  the  director  of  student  teaching  to  study  the  evalu- 
ation of  student  teaching.    One  committee  was  composed  of 
supervisors  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  the  other, 
supervisors  at  the  secondary  level. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  committee  invited  all  supervising 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  study.    In  addition  to  the  super- 
vising teachers,  student  teachers  were  asked  to  join  the  group. 
Study  began  with  fourteen  supervising  teachers  and  six  student 
teachers  who  continued  working  voluntarily  throughout  the 
second  semester  even  though  their  student  teaching  was  com- 
pleted and  they  had  no  mandatory  responsibilities  to  the  labora- 
tory school  or  to  the  evaluation  study  committee. 

In  elementary  education  the  report  of  the  evaluation  committee, 
composed  of  supervising  teachers,  was  submitted  to  all  student 
teachers  in  the  elementary  department  in  the  laboratory  school 
for  their  reactions.    Student  teachers  discussed  and  criticized 
the  report  vigorously;  they  suggested  revisions  in  organization 
and  wording  for  clarification  of  meanings.    The  report  was  then 
revised  by  the  committee  of  supervising  teachers  and  made 
available  for  use. 

The  thinking  of  these  committees  was  shared  with  supervising 
and  cooperating  teachers  at  two  conferences  and  their  help  in 
furthering  the  study  was  solicited.    Both  committees  shared 
their  reports  with  each  other  and  they  have  been  asked  to 
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discuss  their  study  at  an  all -college  faculty  meeting  in  the 
spring. 

Teacher  Qualifications;   All  supervising  and  cooperating 
teachers  at  State  Teachers  College  are  expected  to  have  at 
least  the  master's  degree  and  three  to  five  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  in  the  public  schools.   Two  supervising 
teachers  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  laboratory  school 
have  received  doctor's  degrees  within  the  past  two  years.    Four 
supervising  teachers  in  the  secondary  department  have  their 
doctor's  degree  and  others  have  completed  more  than  sixty 
hours  of  graduate  study.   Individual  studies  as  well  as  group 
studies  have  contributed  greatly  to  improving  the  quality  of 
teacher  education  at  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Leaves  of  absence  and  reduced  teaching  loads  have  made 
graduate  study  possible  for  staff  members  at  Indiana.12 

The  development  and  improvement  of  off -campus  student  teach- 
ing facilities  seem  to  be  responsibilities  assumed  chiefly  by  the  col- 
lege, whereas  they  should  be  a  cooperatively  planned  enterprise. 
Leadership,  in  most  cases,  is  provided  by  the  college  but  should  be 
assumed  jointly.   In-service  programs  are  characterized  by  infrequent 
discussion  meetings  (once  or  twice  a  year  workshops  or  conferences), 
instead  of  frequent  discussion  meetings  (at  least  monthly).   Topics  for 
discussion,  when  reported,  were  organized  around  needs  of  the  co- 
operating teacher,  but  most  often  the  source  of  problems  or  topics 
was  not  mentioned. 

We  suggest  that  the  literature  should  contain  (1)  additional  des- 
criptions of  in-service  programs  found  effective  in  different  types  of 
off -campus  student  teaching  organizations;  (2)  specific  information 
concerning  cooperative  planning  procedures;  (3)  descriptions  of  in- 
service  programs  which  provide  for  frequent  meetings  and  continuity 
of  program  in  student  teaching  organization  in  which  the  cooperating 
teachers  are  widely  scattered  over  the  state;  (4)  college  cooperation 
within  a  state  in  carrying  forward  continuous  public  school  -  college 
cooperatively  planned  programs;  (5)  studies  designed  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  types  of  in-service  programs;  and  (6)  descriptions 
of  procedures  used  in  introducing  student  teaching  into  school  systems 
and  communities. 

The  emphasis  in  this  chapter  has  been  placed  on  the  off -campus 
in-service  program.   However,  we  hold  that  effective  in-service  pro- 
cedures apply  as  well  to  campus  laboratory  schools  as  to  off -campus 
schools. 


12.  With  permission  of  Miss  Blair. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 
AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING 

Dr.  Margaret  Lindsay 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Today  it  is  recognized  that  college  teaching  requires  skills  and 
abilities  peculiar  to  the  task  of  guiding  the  learning  of  college-age 
youth  and  in  addition  to  those  competencies  commonly  accepted  as 
essential  for  teachers  of  children  or  youth.    Supervision  of  Student 
Teachers  j£  college  teaching.    The  special  qualifications  ^required  of 
the  person  adequate  to  guide  student  teachers  might  be  viewed  in  four 
categories:    (1)  superior  attainment  in  all  the  competencies  required 
of  regular  classroom  teachers;  (2)  deep  understanding  of  and  ability 
to  apply  what  is  known  about  college-age  youth  and  the  learning  proc- 
ess to  work  with  college  students;  (3)  understanding  of  and  ability  to 
work  in  a  total  program  of  teacher  education;  and  (4)  interest  in  and 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  welfare  of  the  profession  and  ability  to 
induct  young  people  into  the  profession  in  such  ways  as  to  facilitate 
their  development  of  similar  interest  and  attitudes.    It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  such  qualities  can  be  achieved  best  when  attention  and  study 
are  directly  focused  on  their  development.    This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
basic  conditions  demanding  consideration  by  graduate  schools  pre- 
paring teacher  educators. 

NEED  FOR        The  need  for  specific  preparation  for  supervisors  of 
SPECIFIC  student  teaching  is  brought  into  bold  relief  also  by  the 

PREPAR-  current  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  direct  experience 

ATION  in  teacher  education.    It  can  be  said  with  confidence 

that  teacher  educators  everywhere  are  working  inten- 
sively to -discover  what  direct  experiences  are  truly  significant  in 
pre -service  programs,  where  such  experiences  should  be  placed,  and 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  guidance  of  students  during  these 
experiences. 

Certainly  one  of  the  main  concerns  as  the  improvement  of 
direct  experiences  becomes  one  goal  of  teacher  educators  is  the 
place,  function,  and  nature  of  student  teaching.    Experimentation  in 
this  area  has  moved  very  rapidly  toward  attempts  to  include  in  the 
program  a  period  of  full-time  student  teaching  in  representative 
schools.   In  any  given  college,  when  a  student  teaching  program  is 
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extended  from  one  hour  a  day  for  a  period  of  weeks  to  full-time  for  a 
similar  period,  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  a  greater  number  of 
representative  school  situations  in  which  to  place  student  teachers. 
Furthermore,  there  is  an  implied  assumption  that  students  should  have 
opportunity  to  engage  in  all  the  important  tasks  of  the  classroom 
teacher  which  demands  more  careful  planning,  wider  scope  of  oppor- 
tunities within  the  school  and  community,  and  involvement  of  more 
personnel.    Therefore,  this  movement  toward  full-time  student  teach- 
ing clearly  calls  for  thousands  of  in-service  professional  workers  who 
are  sincerely  interested  and  specifically  prepared  to  work  with 
student  teachers. 

GUIDANCE        The  ways  in  which  these  professional  workers  guide 
BY  CLASS-       the  experiences  of  student  teachers  in  representative 
ROOM  schools  determine  greatly  the  quality  of  this  very  im- 

TEACHERS       portant  phase  of  pre -service  teacher  education.    Class- 
room teachers  who  now  assume  major  responsibility 
for  the  guidance  of  student  teachers  need  and  want  help  in  improving 
their  ways  of  working  with  students.   Many  of  them  are  superior 
teachers  of  children  or  youth.   They  repeatedly  express  a  feeling  that 
while  they  are  secure  working  with  children  in  their  own  classrooms, 
they  feel  insecure  and  inadequate  in  working  with  student  teachers. 
When  asked  what  their  main  problems  are  they  respond  that  they  need 
help  from  the  college  on  what  is  expected  of  them.   They  seek  closer 
relationships  with  the  college  from  which  students  come  both  because 
they  feel  a  need  to  know  and  understand  the  total  program  of  teacher 
education  and  because  they  want  to  feel  a  part  of  the  whole  college 
program.   Indeed,  this  core  of  teacher  educators  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  any  college  preparing  teachers.   They  are  extremely  valuable 
as  facilitators  of  high  quality  laboratory  experiences. 

Preparation  of  classroom  teachers  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel who  work  with  student  teachers  is  currently  getting  much  atten- 
tion both  by  State  Departments  of  Education  and  by  institutions  of  higher 
learning  engaged  in  teacher  education.   To  discover  what  is  being  done 
on  the  state  level  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  certifying  officers  in 
each  state.   Responses  indicated  that  while  only  two  states  issue  a 
special  certificate  for  classroom  teachers  who  supervise  student 
teachers,  most  other  states  have  this  problem  under  consideration  at 
the  present  time.   Many  respondents  expressed  the  feeling  that  re- 
quirements for  cooperating  teachers  should  be  set  up  by  the  individual 
college  where  an  off -campus  student  teaching  program  is  in  use.   In 
twenty -five  states,  it  was  reported,  colleges  and  universities  do  set 
up  such  requirements.   Among  those  listed  most  frequently  are:  (1) 
minimum  training  of  a  master's  degree  in  area  of  specialization;  (2) 
minimum  teaching  experiences  (usually  two  or  three  years);  (3)  regu- 
lar credentials  for  teaching  in  the  area  where  student  teachers  are  to 
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work;  (4)  ability  as  a  master  teacher;  and  (5)  approval  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  local  school  district. 

The  questionnaire  already  referred  to  asked:   Does  any  institu- 
tion in  your  state  provide  graduate  study  in  supervision  of  student 
teaching?    Ten  state  certifying  officers  reported  "yes*  in  answer  to 
this  question  and  identified  those  programs  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  as  follows: 

Florida  —  University  of  Florida  Georgia  —  Mercer  University 
Florida  State  University  Emory  University 

University  of  Miami  University  of  Georgia 

Stetson  University 

Kentucky  —  University  of  Kentucky    Minnesota  —  University  of 

Minnesota 

Nebraska  —  University  of  Nebraska  New  York  —  Adelphi  College 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Univ. 

North  Carolina  —  Appalachian  State   Ohio  —  Ohio  State  University 
Teachers  College 

Western  Carolina 
College 

Tennessee  —  George  Peabody  Virginia  —  University  of  Virginia 

College  Virginia  State  College 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  list  of  institutions  includes  only  those 
known  by  the  State  Department  official  responding  to  be  offering  a 
specialized  program  for  preparation  of  supervisors  of  student  teach- 
ing.   In  the  questionnaire  referred  to  in  Chapter  XIV,  the  colleges  and 
universities  listed  below  were  also  reported  to  be  offering  courses  in 
supervision  of  student  teaching.   These  courses  might  be  offered  dur- 
ing the  regular  academic  year,  during  the  summer  session,  as  semi- 
nar on  campus  or  in  the  field,  or  as  a  summer  workshop. 

Illinois  Normal  University     University  of  Kansas 

Northern  Illinois  State  New  York  University 

Teachers  College  Central  Michigan  College  of 
Indiana  State  Teachers  Education 

College  Wayne  University 

Arizona  State  College  University  of  North  Dakota 

College  of  the  Pacific  Indiana  University 
Michigan  State  College 

COURSES  The  fact  is  that  numerous  colleges  and  universities 

OFFERED          not  appearing  in  the  above  lists  do  provide  special 
courses  for  supervisors  of  student  teaching.    Often 
colleges  provide  graduate  credit  courses  for  their  cooperating 
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teachers  without  charge.   In  some  instances,  colleges  offer  each  co- 
operating teacher  the  opportunity  to  take,  tuition  free,  six  semester 
hours  of  work  each  year  during  the  time  they  are  supervising  student 
teachers.   In  relatively  few  instances  does  this  arrangement  specify 
that  at  least  one  of  the  courses  taken  must  be  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education  or  the  supervision  of  student  teaching.   However,  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  where  cooperating  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  take  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  student  teaching  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  both  they  and  the  colleges  they  serve  are  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  their  supervision  of  student  teachers. 

EDUCATION     In  1952-53  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
OF  Education  appointed  a  committee  to  study  present 

COLLEGE         practices  in  the  professional  education  of  college 
TEACHERS        teachers.    The  report  of  the  committee,  as  presented 
by  its  chairman,  J.  G.  Umstattd,  showed  that  283  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  country  offered  graduate  courses  which 
dealt  with  college  teaching.   In  at  least  a  dozen  institutions  respond- 
ing to  the  request  made  by  the  committee,  specific  attention  was 
given  to  the  psychology  of  college -age  youth,  to  psychology  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  pre -service  teacher  education  in  general.   Limited  evidence 
from  this  study  is  reported  here  to  support  the  conclusion  that  edu- 
cators are  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  college  teachers  and  that 
in  some  cases,  this  concern  is  focused  on  personnel  engaged  in  pre- 
service  teacher  education. 

Offering  courses,  workshops,  or  seminars  for  college  teachers 
and,  more  specifically,  for  supervisors  of  student  teaching  does  not 
solve  the  problem  entirely.   As  is  true  in  all  educational  endeavors 
more  important  than  course  titles  or  amount  of  time  and  credit  allo- 
cated to  courses  is  the  nature  of  experience  had  by  the  student.    It  is 
not  possible  here  to  explore  all  the  different  kinds  of  learning  experi- 
ences which  might  be  good  for  supervisors  of  student  teachers.   A 
number  of  illustrations  are  presented  to  suggest  types  of  activities 
which  have  been  found  useful  in  both  pre-service  and  in-service  edu- 
cation of  personnel  guiding  the  work  of  student  teachers. 

The  first  illustration  is  taken  from  a  university  graduate  class 
in  supervision  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  including  stu- 
dent teaching.   After  intensive  study  of  the  theoretical  bases  for 
direct  experience  as  one  type  of  learning  opportunity,  individuals  in 
this  group  undertook  certain  types  of  activities  through  which  they 
attempted  to  put  theory  into  practice.   Four  class  members  formed  a 
small  group  to  engage  in  role  playing.    They  described  their  procedure 
as  follows: 

This  small  group  was  formed  to  explore  ways  in  which  a  pre- 
service  teacher  education  program  could  be  improved  to  extend 
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the  use  of  direct  laboratory  experience.    The  four  members  of 
the  group  assumed  roles  as  a  college  teacher  of  elementary 
education,  a  college  teacher  of  secondary  education,  a  public 
school  cooperating  teacher,  and  a  college  coordinator  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences. 

They  created  a  setting:    College  X  is  a  dual  purpose  institution 
preparing  young  men  and  women  in  the  liberal  arts  field,  and  in 
teacher  education  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    The 
education  department  is  organized  in  three  sections— elementary, 
secondary,  and  special  education— under  the  guidance  of  the 
chairman  of  the  education  department. 

A  coordinator  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  has  been 
appointed  whose  initial  responsibility  is  to  extend  the  college's 
contacts  with  school  systems  and  other  organizations  capable  of 
providing  direct  experience  for  students.    He  is  also  responsible 
for  acting  as  chairman  of  the  professional  education  committee, 
a  group  of  faculty  members  from  different  departments  organ- 
ized to  study  ways  of  improving  the  college  curriculum. 

The  coordinator  has  asked  a  representative  from  the  elementary 
and  secondary  sections  to  meet  with  him  to  make  preliminary 
plans  and  study  of  problems  facing  the  college.    In  order  to 
further  this  work  he  has  asked  the  cooperating  teacher  from  a 
nearby  school  system  to  meet  with  the  college  representatives. 

Later  they  began  to  list  problems  on  which  they  would  work: 
The  group  listened  to  the  problems  being  faced  by  the  Greenwood 
Schools  as  reported  by  Mr.  Smith.    Attention  was  focused  on 
problems  faced  by  a  student  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  of  that 
school.    From  the  discussion  the  following  questions  were 
raised: 

How  can  we  at  the  college  help  the  student  develop 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  real  situations  and  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  in  the  student  teaching  situation? 

What  is  the  college  doing  to  help  the  student  who  is 
shy,  retiring,  lacks  an  outgoing  personality,  and  does 
not  "put  out?" 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  develop  cooperative  stan- 
dards between  cooperating  teacher  and  college  con- 
cerning the  level  of  work  expected  of  the  student? 

What  kinds  of  specific  training  and  orientation  to  the 
student  teaching  situation  can  the  schools  reasonably 
expect  the  college  to  provide? 
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How  can  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  college  and 
the  schools  be  facilitated? 

This  small  group  of  students  reported  that  this  was  one  of  the 
best  learning  experiences  they  had  during  a  year's  work  in  supervision 
of  student  teaching.    To  assume  roles  of  specific  staff  members  and 
attempt  to  solve  very  real  problems  in  a  student  teaching  program 
they  found  increased  their  insights  into  problems  and  extended  their 
concepts  of  ways  of  working  with  people  who  had  common  problems. 

In  another  college,  students  in  a  similar  course  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  engage  in  professional  laboratory  experiences  as  part 
of  the  course.   Miss  Bingham  took  this  chance  to  get  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  a  job  she  had  never  before  done  and  one  for  which  she  was 
preparing  -  supervision  of  student  teachers.   She  became  a  supervisor- 
in-training,  working  closely  with  a  supervisor  on  the  job,  participating 
in  all  the  many  activities  carried  on  by  that  supervisor.   Of  her  work 
in  this  capacity  she  writes: 

Books  helped  me  to  see  situations  and  often  related  what 
should  be  done,  but  did  not  tell  how  things  might  be  done. 
With  a  background  of  reading,  then  moving  into  actual 
situations  I  was  able  to  provide  myself  with  a  balance 
and  perspective  so  that  I  could  become  self  critical. 

In  the  laboratory  situations  there  was  a  chance  to  feel  out 
the  emotions  accompanying  the  facts,  beliefs,  and  preju- 
dices I  may  have  gained  from  books.   Since  people  usually 
respond  to  feeling  more  quickly  than  transmitted  words,  it 
was  important  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  feelings. 

The  crucial  learning  came  through  exploring  current,  vital 
problems,  projecting  myself  into  them,  and  trying  to  figure 
out  a  practical  and  adequate  solution.    .  .  .   Also,  I  found 
that  current  situations  afforded  a  timely  opportunity  to  do 
"something"  about  "something"  I  had  been  reading  or  hear- 
ing, and  this  action  assisted  in  pinpointing  implications  and 
implanting  ideas  more  firmly,  with  greater  meaning  and 
understanding,  in  my  mind. 

Without  the  benefit  of  laboratory  experience  I  do  not  think  I 
would  have  been  able  to  assimilate  the  ideas,  details,  and 
scope  of  the  supervisor's  role. 

Miss  Bingham's  testimony  to  the  value  of  direct  experience  while  pre- 
paring to  be  a  supervisor  of  student  teachers  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  by  other  students  who  have  had  similar  opportunities.    The 
basic  principle  at  work  in  this  graduate  class  is  the  same  principle 
upon  which  the  whole  student  teaching  program  is  based.   If  we  believe 
in  student  teaching,  should  we  not  have  similar  direct  experience  for 
the  supervisor-to-be? 
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Miss  Suchara  was  serving  as  a  cooperating  teacher  in  a  school 
near  the  college.   Having  had  several  years'  experience  in  this  capa- 
city, she  was  preparing  herself  to  become  a  college  supervisor  of 
student  teachers.   In  her  graduate  program  she  engaged  in  a  sequence 
of  professional  laboratory  experiences  related  to  the  particular  posi- 
tion for  which  she  was  preparing.   She  reports  her  activities  of  one 
semester: 

To  gain  some  understanding  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
role  of  the  college  supervisor  of  student  teachers,  I  parti- 
cipated in  seminars,  in  supervision  of  students  in  schools, 
in  conferences,  and  in  meetings  with  the  supervisory  staff 
and  the  participating  group.   Later  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  some  of  the  students'  logs  and  to  visit  another  college 
program. 

After  a  detailed  listing  of  her  various  activities  in  each  cate- 
gory, she  continues: 

Besides  acquiring  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  supervisor's  responsibilities  and  being  chal- 
lenged to  function  more  effectively  in  my  situation  as  a 
cooperating  teacher,  I  see  the  need  for  reinforcing  the 
following: 

The  student  teacher,  the  cooperating  teacher,  and  the 
college  supervisor  can  function  most  effectively  in 
their  roles  if  they  know  each  other  as  teacher  and 
children  must  know  each  other  in  the  classroom. 

Good  human  relations  are  a  must  for  the  security 
of  the  cooperating  school,  staff,  and  the  student 
teacher. 

The  supervisor  can  guide  more  effectively  if  she 
keeps  close  contact  with  the  situation  in  which  the 
student  is  working. 

Each  classroom  visit  should  be  followed  by  a  con- 
ference. 

In  turn,  the  supervisor  must  be  prepared  to  give 
direction  to  a  conference  as  he  is  prepared  to  guide 
the  seminar. 

In  order  to  serve  the  students,  it  seems  wise  to  keep 
building  on  one's  own  background  of  information. 

Few  teacher  educators  would  deny  that  Miss  Suchara  developed  some 
very  important  concepts  out  of  her  laboratory  experiences.   Of  course, 
she  needed  help  from  material  and  human  resources  to  check 
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generalizations  she  was  making,  to  deepen  her  observations,  to  plan 
the  details  of  her  activities,  and  to  evaluate  progress  she  was  making 
toward  her  goals.   So,  too,  do  student  teachers  need  the  same  type  of 
help.   It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  this  situation  Miss  Suchara 
had  a  chance  to  afeel"  as  a  student  teacher  feels  many  times.   This 
is  a  most  important  aspect  of  the  preparation  of  supervisors  of 
student  teachers. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  come  from  pre-service  programs 
for  supervisors  of  student  teaching.    They  serve  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  direct  experience  in  such  programs.    They  indicate  a 
few  of  the  types  of  activities  which  prove  effective  in  helping  pros- 
pective supervisors  develop  insights  and  skills  needed  when  working 
with  student  teachers.   Obviously  direct  experiences,  such  as  des- 
cribed in  the  above  illustrations,  make  up  only  one  aspect  of  the  total 
program  of  the  supervisor-to-be.  While  he  is  having  this  type  of 
experience,  he  needs  also  to  be  learning  through  reading,  discussing, 
listening  and  other  such  channels.   As  the  student  teacher,  so  the 
prospective  supervisor  needs  much  careful  guidance  in  his  learning 
activities. 

GUIDANCE  Where  workshops  or  seminars  are  offered  to  super- 

FOR  PROS-         visors  or  cooperating  teachers  in  service,  it  would 
PECTIVE  seem  highly  desirable  to  focus  much  of  the  work  on 

SUPER-  the  actual  job  being  done  by  the  participant.    Three 

VISORS  different  kinds  of  activities  carried  on  by  supervisors 

as  part  of  their  in-service  seminar  given  at  the  col- 
lege from  which  their  students  came  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
reports: 

Because  Miss  Williams,  a  college  supervisor  of  student  teach- 
ers, was  dissatisfied  with  her  understanding  of  student  teachers  she 
engaged  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  actual  needs  as  expressed  by 
those  students.   Her  evaluation  of  her  study  included: 

Personal  and  professional  growth 

More  insight  into  the  role  of  the  supervisor 

Better  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  student  teaching 

program 

The  role  of  the  coordinator 

Selection  of  cooperating  schools 

Selection  of  cooperating  teachers 

Coordination  of  student  teaching  with  other  courses  at 

the  college 

More  realistic  appraisal  of  own  potential  and  weaknesses  in 
relation  to  supervision 

Greater  skill  in  conducting  student  teaching  seminars 
More  confidence  in  meeting  difficult  problems 
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Deepening  of  relationships  with  cooperating  schools  and 
cooperating  teachers 

Greater  understanding  of  staff  relationships  and  responsi- 
bilities 
Specific  values  derived  from  study 

Greater  skill  in  conducting  individual  conferences 

Greater  skill  in  keeping  useful  records 

Closer  relationships  with  students 

More  complete  analysis  of  students'  needs 

A  cooperating  teacher  participating  in  a  workshop  on  problems 
of  supervising  student  teachers  was  granted  time  away  from  his  own 
classroom  to  have  some  experience  which  might  help  him  get  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  whole  student  teaching  program  at  the 
college.    The  college  supervisor  invited  the  cooperating  teacher  to 
accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  another  school.   The  cooperating  teacher 
reports: 

During  the  visit  I  got  some  concrete  suggestions  for  ways  of 
working  with  the  students  in  our  cooperating  school.    (1)  I 
liked  the  idea  of  having  a  mailbox  for  the  supervisor  in  which 
students  can  leave  notes  about  some  of  the  things  they  plan 
to  be  doing  that  day.    This  helps  the  supervisor  plan  his  day, 
if  his  visit  is  for  a  whole  day  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
several  students  at  work.   (2)  The  lunch  period  is  an  excellent 
time  to  get  students  together  in  one  spot  to  discuss  any  prob- 
lems of  concern  to  the  group  and  make  plans  for  future  visits. 

As  part  of  Miss  Kuhn's  in-service  education  while  she  was 
serving  as  a  cooperating  teacher,  she  undertook  a  follow-up  study  of 
student  teachers  who  had  worked  in  an  elementary  school  during  the 
previous  year.   Her  purpose  for  the  study  was  very  clear— she  wanted 
to  discover  where  she  and  her  colleagues  had  done  a  good  job  and 
where  they  might  have  done  additional  or  different  things  with  student 
teachers.    Her  summary  comment  on  this  experience  was:   "I'm  sure 
Til  be  a  better  cooperating  teacher  now  that  Pve  seen  these  students 
working  in  their  own  classrooms." 

Certainly  only  a  part  of  the  pre-service  and  in-service  educa- 
tion of  supervisors  of  student  teaching  has  been  considered  in  this 
section.   That  part  which  has  been  emphasized— the  role  of  profes- 
sional laboratory  experience  in  the  preparation  of  supervisors  of 
student  teachers—is  of  unique  importance.   Sometimes  it  is  hinted 
that  those  preparing  classroom  teachers  should  do  a  better  job  of 
practicing  what  they  preach.   Such  a  hint  might  well  be  made  to  those 
preparing  supervisors  of  student  teachers. 


Chapter  XVI 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

J.  D.  McAulay 

Southern  Oregon  College  of  Education 
Ashland,  Oregon 

and 

E.  M.  Tanruther 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


A  questionnaire  relative  to  the  method  of  the  introduction  of  new 
professional  laboratory  experiences  was  recently  submitted  to  some 
fifty  colleges  that  train  teachers.    The  comments  received  as  to  the 
methods  used  in  such  introductions  reveal  a  definite  pattern.    The 
motivating  factor  for  the  improvement  might  be  an  A.A.C.T.E.  Com- 
mittee, or  state  department  standards,  or  visiting  educators  who  are 
experts  in  the  laboratory  experience  program,  or  through  faculty 
initiative.    But  all  fifty  colleges  agree  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
education  department  to  organize,  direct,  and  fulfill  the  introduction 
of  the  new  professional  laboratory  experiences.    The  pattern  followed 
in  the  introduction  of  new  professional  laboratory  experiences  would 
seem  to  take  the  following  structure: 

DETERMINE        1.  The  first  duty  of  the  education  department  is  to 
PHILOSOPHY      determine  its  general  philosophy  and  attitudes,  rela- 
AND  tive  to  the  laboratory  experience  program.    This 

ATTITUDES         philosophy  should  take  the  form  of  a  printed  pam- 
phlet so  that  it  might  be  easily  distributed  through- 
out the  college  faculty  and  the  public  schools,  service  clubs,  and 
agencies  of  the  community.    Universities  and  colleges  then  selected 
and  appointed  a  faculty  member  to  organize  the  new  program  and  to 
survey  the  available  community  resources  related  to  the  practicality 
of  the  intended  professional  experience.    This  groundwork  should  be 
thoroughly  organized  before  being  submitted  to  the  entire  faculty  for 
approval.    Educators  at  the  University  of  Illinois  discussed  and  organ- 
ized desired  changes  in  the  laboratory  experience  program  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  before  submitting  their  plan  to  the  University 
Council  on  Teacher  Education  for  approval.   Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  initiated  a  cooperative  study,  involving 
representatives  of  various  departments  of  the  college  and  the  Labora- 
tory School  which  continued  through  several  years  before  a  new 
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laboratory  experience  program  evolved.    And  even  then  It  took  two 
more  years  before  every  department  was  participating  in  the  full 
time  program. 

The  departments  of  education  of  those  colleges  and  universities 
questioned,  then  selected  and  appointed  a  faculty  member  to  organize 
the  new  program  and  to  survey  the  available  community  resources 
relative  to  the  practicability  of  the  intended  professional  experience. 
Georgia  Teachers  College,  of  Collegeboro,  Georgia,  hired  a  special 
faculty  member  to  develop  the  off  campus  program,  giving  him  six 
months,  free  of  all  other  duties  to  survey  and  organize  the  resources 
in  the  community  for  the  new  professional  laboratory  experiences. 

ORIENTA-  2.  Once  the  education  department  has  decided  upon 

TTON  PRO-          the  changes  necessary  in  the  Laboratory  Experience 
CEDURES  program  and  stated  the  underlying  philosophy  ex- 

plaining the  improvement,  the  entire  college  faculty 
should  be  oriented  to  the  new  professional  laboratory  experiences. 
The  general  explanation  of  the  program  might  be  achieved  through 
faculty  meetings  and  faculty  bulletins.   These  meetings,  where  the 
objectives  and  outline  of  the  program  is  given,  might  be  with  the  en- 
tire faculty  or  with  separate  departments  or  subject  matter  groups, 
or  the  individual  faculty  member  might  be  interviewed  by  that  person 
in  charge  of  the  program  to  determine  the  contribution  and  coopera- 
tion of  that  particular  faculty  member  in  the  program. 

The  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  described  the 
following  procedures  in  the  changing  of  the  laboratory  experience 
program,  reporting  on  the  changes  made,  and  then  seeking  total 
faculty  approval. 

a.  The  committee  which  has  studied  and  organized  the  improve- 
ment reports  to  the  Planning  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  college  for 
approval. 

b.  When  this  committee  and  the  university's  curriculum  com- 
mittee have  given  their  approval,  the  new  laboratory  experience  com- 
mittee program  is  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  discussion  purposes. 

c.  After  approval  by  the  faculty  the  curriculum  committee  sub- 
mits the  new  program  to  the  university  senate  for  approval.   Thus  the 
new  program  is  thoroughly  publicized  and  explained  throughout  the 
entire  university. 

North  Texas  State  College,  Denton,  Texas,  used  the  following 
procedure  to  inform  the  faculty  of  the  new  laboratory  experience 
program: 

a.  Two  or  more  education  staff  members  meet  to  discuss 
informally  the  difficulties  and  the  possible  improvements  of  the 
program. 
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b.  These  tentative  proposals  for  improvement  are  then  dis- 
cussed with  the  Dean  of  Education  and  other  interested  staff  members. 

c.  A  discussion  of  the  proposals  are  carried  to  the  general  staff 
meeting,  including  the  elementary  and  secondary  section  of  the  staff 
and  acceptance  or  revision  of  the  proposals  for  trial  are  made  by 

the  staff. 

d.  The  trial  of  the  program  is  made  and  revised  through 
experimentation. 

Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  an  education  de- 
partment numbering  50  to  60  members  and  has  considered  it  more 
efficient  to  group  the  faculty  into  committees  of  about  eight  persons, 
each  committee  discussing  the  new  laboratory  experience  program. 
There  is  a  coordinating  committee  to  pull  together  each  committee's 
thinking.    Conferences  are  then  held  with  school  personnel  to  com- 
municate the  overall  plans  and  develop  them  further. 

In  some  institutions  the  initial  planning  of  the  new  program  is 
shared  by  the  entire  faculty.   The  School  of  Education  of  New  York 
University  introduced  its  new  program  of  laboratory  experiences 
through  a  continuously  functioning  committee  on  laboratory  experi- 
ences, composed  of  at  leas*,  one  representative  from  every  depart- 
ment or  area  which  offers  such  experiences,  and  the  appropriate 
deans  and  the  director  of  student  teaching.    This  committee  develops 
all  policies  upon  which  the  program  is  based.    The  general  imple- 
mentation of  policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  student 
teaching  and  the  specific  implementation  of  policy,  as  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  departments  or  areas,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  department  or  area  and  the  director  of  student 
teaching.   Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  initiated 
changes  in  the  Laboratory  Experience  program  through  cooperative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  education  staff  and  members  of  the  academic 
departments. 

WORK-  A  third  method  of  securing  the  entire  faculty's  co- 

SHOPS  operation  in  the  development  of  the  laboratory  experi- 

ence program  is  through  a  series  of  workshops  in 
which  the  faculty  participates.   Such  was  the  method  used  by  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  Illinois,  where  problems  concern- 
ing the  laboratory  experience  program  were  set  up  and  the  entire 
faculty  in  a  two  week  workshop  organized  a  program  of  action  to  solve 
these  particular  problems.   Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  initiated  changes  in  the  Laboratory  Experience  program 
through  a  workshop  of  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the  education 
staff  and  members  of  the  academic  departments. 

Experts  on  the  Laboratory  Experience  Program,  such  as  Drs. 
Florence  Stratemeyer  and  Margaret  Lindsay,  were  invited  by  the. 
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faculty  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  at  Hayes,  Kansas,  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  faculty  workshop,  which  was  designed  to  improve 
the  laboratory  experience  program. 

3.  The  social,  educational,  welfare  and  religious  leaders  of  the 
community  must  also  be  included  in  the  planning  of  the  new  laboratory 
experience  program.    And  once  the  program  has  been  approved  by 
the  college  authorities,  the  faculty  and  these  community  leaders, 
some  advanced  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  entire  community 
through  news  comments  over  the  radio  and  in  the  newspaper.    Meet- 
ings might  be  held  to  explain  the  new  program.    Such  explanations 
might  take  place  on  or  off  the  campus,  by  an  evening  meeting,  or  late 
afternoon  social  or  coffee  hour.    Unless  the  community,  and  particu- 
larly its  leaders,  understand  the  program  and  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate, little  can  be  accomplished  that  will  be  really  effective.    The  con- 
fidence of  those  community  groups  particularly  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram must  be  secured  before  the  program  can  be  successful. 

COMMUNITY       The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
LEADER  Minneapolis,  reports  that  it  secured  cooperation 

COOPERA-          from  the  community  by  planning  the  steps  to  be 
TION  taken  in  the  development  of  the  Laboratory  Experi- 

ence Program,  with  those  community  leaders,  pri- 
marily the  public  school  administrators,  directly  concerned  with  the 
program,  through  workshop  participation.    Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  community 
by  organizing  a  selected  advisory  group  to  aid  in  setting  up  the  pro- 
gram and  to  inform  the  public.    This  group  consisted  of  selected 
public  school  leaders  (selected  from  classroom  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents),  religious  leaders,  and  key  men  from  the  town 
service  clubs. 

The  University  of  Florida  at  Gainsville,  follows  a  procedure 
which  not  only  implements  the  new  program  but  explains  it  as  well  to 
those  directly  concerned. 

a.  The  faculty  member  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
program  visits  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  that  county  which 
has  been  selected  by  the  education  staff  as  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
new  program.    The  County  Superintendent  is  requested  to  name 
schools  he  thinks  might  be  interested  in  the  program  and  teachers 
who  demonstrate  good  practices  in  teaching.    Permission  is  also 
secured  to  interview  these  principals  and  teachers. 

b.  The  college  faculty  member  then  calls  on  the  selected  prin- 
cipals seeking  permission  to  initiate  the  program  and  requesting  the 
names  of  those  teachers  who  are  interested  in  it. 

c.  When  the  teachers  are  selected  the  college  representative 
calls  on  the  teacher  asking  permission  to  visit  the  classroom.   If 
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what  is  happening  in  the  classroom  meets  agreed  upon  criteria,  the 
program  is  explained  to  the  teacher  at  her  convenience  and  the 
invitation  to  join  the  program  is  issued. 

d.  The  students  of  the  college  initiating  the  new  laboratory 
experience  program  must  not  be  forgotten.   An  understanding  of  the 
program  and  careful  orientation  is  paramount  to  its  success.   As- 
sembly programs,  special  bulletins,  columns  of  the  college  news- 
paper explaining  the  program  are  most  beneficial.   Explanations  can 
also  be  given  in  professional  education  classes  preceding  the  labor- 
atory experiences.   It  has  been  found  helpful  to  meet  with  groups  of 
those  students  who  will  be  the  initiates  in  the  program  and  thoroughly 
explain  the  program  to  them  on  an  individual  conference  basis.   These 
students  then  spread  the  information  throughout  the  student  body. 

Wisconsin  State  College,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  secured  the 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  entire  program  from  a 
questionnaire  survey  of  their  graduates  and  the  new  laboratory  ex- 
perience program  was  organized  through  a  workshop  of  students  and 
faculty. 

CONCLUSION      New  laboratory  experiences  should  be  carefully  and 

thoughtfully  initiated.    Those  student  teachers  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  new  program  should  be  introduced  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  a  careful  and  thorough  manner.    There 
must  be  careful  coordination  and  evaluation  of  the  new  experiences 
by  the  college  supervisor,  the  cooperating  teacher  and  the  student. 
The  writing  of  a  handbook  through  the  cooperation  of  these  persons 
is  most  beneficial  as  a  coordinating  and  evaluating  project.    There 
are  some  cautions  or  dangers  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences.   It  is  wise  to  choose  a  strong  student 
organization  to  aid  in  the  initial  explanation  of  the  program.    The 
campus  chapter  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America  might  serve  in 
this  capacity. 

Probably  the  chief  precaution  is  the  selection  of  the  faculty 
member  directly  responsible  for  the  new  program.    The  public  rela- 
tions and  individual  contacts  this  person  makes  will  largely  deter- 
mine whether  the  program  succeeds  or  fails.   This  faculty  member 
must  have  a  positive  personality,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  program  and 
should  possess  a  background  of  experience  and  education  which  will 
qualify  him  to  organize,  improve  and  expand  it. 

The  following  check  list  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  initiating  a 
new  program  of  laboratory  experience. 

1.  Has  a  survey  been  made  to  determine  the  need  of  labora- 
tory experiences  within  the  education  program? 

„ 2.  Has  a  survey  been  made  to  determine  the  resources 
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within  the  college  area  which  will  meet  the  need  of  the 
new  laboratory  experiences? 

3.  Has  a  person  been  made  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  new  laboratory  experiences? 

__4.  Has  the  philosophy  of  the  college  and  the  community  been 
determined  so  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in 
carrying  out  the  program  can  be  assured? 

__5.  Has  the  community  been  made  aware  of  the  projected 
laboratory  experience  program? 

__6,  Has  the  program  of  laboratory  experiences  been  organ- 
ized and  synthesized  into  a  written,  understandable 
statement? 

7.  Has  the  faculty  been  oriented  on  the  projected  laboratory 
"~     experience  program? 

8.  Have  the  students  been  oriented  on  the  projected  labora- 
tory experience  program? 

9.  Have  students,  faculty  and  supervising  teachers  come  to 

a  common  understanding  of  the  new  laboratory  experience 
program? 

10.  Has  a  structure  been  considered  for  the  continuing  evalu- 
ation of  the  laboratory  experience  program? 
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I.  GENERAL 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Sixth  Yearbook,  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Oneonta,  New  York,  1953,  190  pp. 

Reports  proceedings  of  the  1953  meeting  of  the  Association  including  addresses, 
committee  reports  and  group  discussion  summaries.    Highlights  "Next  Steps  in 
Accreditation"  in  reference  to  the  anticipated  transfer  of  the  accrediting 
function  to  the  National  Council  on  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  in  June, 
1954.    Includes  summaries  of  *  Group  Discussions  on  Contributions  of  Special 
Areas  to  General  Education"  and  discussion  of  several  current  programs  in  the 
"Report  of  Committee  on  International  Relations.5* 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education,  Thirty- 
second  Yearbook,  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  1953. 
299  pp. 

Reports  a  study  on  the  implications  for  teacher  education  of  curriculum  changes 
now  recommended  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    Part  I  discusses  the 
development  of  curriculum  trends  together  with  two  lists  of  trends  (one  for 
elementary,  another  for  secondary  schools^,  two  questionnaire  studies  of  the 
relationship  between  practices  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  generally  re- 
commended changes  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum. 
Part  H  includes  descriptions  of  practices  of  representative  teachers  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Barr,  A.  S.  and  Singer,  A.  " Evaluative  Studies  of  Teacher  Education",  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education,  4:65-72,  March  1953. 

Reports  the  types  of  problems  studied  and  the  evaluative  techniques  employed 
in  research  relating  to  pre-service  teacher  education  over  the  past  eleven 
years.    Provides  a  selected  bibliography  of  seventy-one  research  studies. 

Bester,  A,  E.,  Jr.,  *On  the  Education  and  Certification  of  Teachers*,  School  and 
Society,  78:81-87,  September  19,  1953. 

Argues  that  teacher  education  should  be  primarily  intellectual,  based  on  the 
liberal  arts,  with  curriculum  content  determined  by  scholars  from  the  various 
disciplines.   Recommends  specific  changes  in  the  nature  of  teacher  education 
at  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  and  in  the  certification  procedures 
and  requirements  for  teachers.    Particularly  relevant  to  the  secondary  field. 


*A  few  references  for  1952  not  included  in  previous  bibliographies  will  be  found 
in  this  list, 
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Bruce,  William  F.,  "How  Liberal  is  Teacher  Education?*,  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  38:486-90,  December,  1952. 

Submits  glenings  from  a  conference  between  a  group  of  delegates  from  the 
eleven  Up-State  New  York  teachers  colleges  and  a  group  from  the  four  New  York 
City  colleges  on  the  theme:  " Strengthening  Teaching  through  the  Improvement 
of  Teacher  Education."    Examines  these  to  determine  the  degree  of  liberality 
revealed  by  both  arts  college  and  teachers  college  personnel  at  the  conference 
leveL 

Clarke,  Charles  M.,  "Here  Are  the  Facts',  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  42:45-6,  January,  1953. 

Outlines  the  experimental  five-year  program  in  teacher  education  currently  in 
operation  in  fifteen  institutions  in  Arkansas.   This  experiment  is  being  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  is  being 
developed,  carried  out,  and  evaluated  as  an  integral  part  of  Arkansas*  total  pro- 
gram of  education. 

The  colleges  are  offering  a  four-year  program  of  general  education  including 
intensive  study  of  one  or  more  fields  of  special  interest.   The  fifty  year  is  to  be 
devoted  to  specific  professional  education.   A  bachelor's  degree  will  be  offered 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  a  certificate  to  teach  in  Arkansas  at  the 
completion  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  project  will  be  maintained  for  from  six  to  ten  years  in  order  to  permit  a 
satisfactory  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.   The  author  discusses 
some  of  the  problems  which  are  being  met,  and  recognizes  the  challenge  to  build 
a  pattern  of  experiences  which  will  successfully  bridge  the  gap  between  educational 
theory  and  practice. 

Cremin,  L.  A.,  "The  Heritage  of  American  Teacher  Education*,  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education,  4:163-70,  June,  1953  and  4:246-50,  September,  1953. 

Reviews  the  four  periods  in  the  history  of  American  teacher  education.    High- 
lights the  origins  of  conflicting  viewpoints  and  the  theories  underlying  them. 
Deals  with  forces  which  led  to  standardization  and  with  present  trends  in  certi- 
fication practices  and  in-service  education.   Stresses  in  Part  n  the  development 
of  scientific  and  social  approaches  to  education. 

Eliassen,  R.  H.,  "An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Teacher  Recruitment,  Supply  and 
Demand",  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:73-76,  March,  1953. 

Provides  a  nucleus  of  materials,  mostly  recent,  on  the  current  teacher  shortage. 

Jamrich,  J.  K.,  "Practices  in  General  Methods  Courses  for  Secondary  School  Teachers", 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:183-6,  September,  1953. 

Reports  the  findings  resulting  from  a  study  of  practices  in  general  methods 
courses  in  over  three  hundred  teacher  education  institutions.   Includes  material 
on  organization  and  place  of  general  methods  courses,  objectives  and  content, 
classroom  procedures,  materials  and  methods  of  evaluation.   Concludes  with 
eight  implications  for  teacher  education  programs:  (1)  development  of  teaching 
competencies  throughout  entire  teacher  education  sequence;  (2)  adequate  pro- 
vision for  guidance  and  counseling;  (3)  continuous  evaluation  of  the  curriculum 
by  members  of  the  faculty;  (4)  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  personal  lives  of  prospective  teachers;  (5)  instructional  procedures 
and  methods  selected  to  demonstrate  the  applications  of  the  methods  in  actual 
learning  situations;  (6)  gradual  introduction  to  group  processes  in  order  to  in- 
sure understanding  and  comprehension;  (7)  enrich  course  content  and  supple- 
mentary course  activities  to  insure  maximum  development  of  techniques  and 
insights  into  concepts  of  educational  methods;  (8)  further  research  to  evaluate 
relative  merits  of  conventional  education  course  sequence  and  the  more  recent 
innovations. 
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Lindsey,  Margaret,  "What's  Right  with  Teacher  Education",  Teachers  College  Record, 
54:285-90,  February,  1953. 

Focuses  attention  on  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in  teacher  education  and 
indicates  some  practices  which  seem  to  have  promise.   Points  to  the  reports 
of  study  groups  which  have  experimented  as  positive  evidence  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing search  for  better  ways  of  preparing  future  teachers.   States  that  this  con- 
tinuous search  for  improved  ways  of  doing  the  job  has  asserted  itself  in  many 
ways,  such  as  the  implementation  of  a  broader  concept  of  the  curriculum,  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  resources  and  procedures  in  curriculum  development,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  selection,  organization  and  evaluation  of  experiences  in  the 
total  program.   The  author  cites  several  other  positive  steps  which  have  been 
taken  and  which  should  offer  encouragement  and  stimulation  to  professional 
educators, 

Mallinson,  George  Greisen,  u Pre-service  Experiences  in  Science0,  Science  for  Today's 
Children,  The  National  Elementary  Principal,  Thirty-Second  Yearbook,  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Education  Association, 
33:245-8,  September,  1953. 

Asserts  that  present  science  offerings  in  teachers  colleges  do  not  prepare  young 
people  adequately  to  teach  elementary  school  science,  often  being  totally  unrelated 
to  the  task  which  faces  the  teacher  in  this  area.   The  author  outlines  briefly 
criteria  to  be  met  in  selection  of  content  and  objectives  of  the  courses,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  learning  inductively  in  the  subject  matter  courses  as  well  as 
participating  in  problem-solving  laboratory  experiences.   The  suggestion  is  made 
that  survey  courses  in  physical  and  biological  science  be  adapted  widely,  and 
that  they  be  followed  by  a  courso  in  teaching  science  in  the  elementary  school. 

Michaelis,  John  U.,  and  Grim,  Paul  R.,  The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School. 
New  York:   Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1953.   411  pp. 

Includes  practical  suggestions,  techniques,  and  principles  that  have  proved  to  be 
helpful  to  student  teachers  in  both  rural  and  city  schools.  Essential  information, 
useful  during  the  time  of  student  teaching,  is  made  available  in  handy  and  usable 
form. 

The  authors  take  the  position  that  "Philosophy  and  practice  must  be  tied  together, 
and  the  focus  of  both  must  be  the  actual  problems  that  arise  in  teaching  children." 
Some  pertinent  reminders  are  given  to  the  young  teacher  about  orientation  to  the 
first  assignment.   Specific  ideas  are  set  forth  for  helping  to  see  an  overview  of  the 
work  in  different  areas  of  elementary  education,  and  for  making  unit  plans.   The 
chapter  on  "Using  Group  Processes"  has  some  especially  fine  features.   Attention 
is  called  to  the  desirability  of  providing  a  rich  classroom  environment  in  which 
planning  and  evaluation  will  be  done  cooperatively  0  There  is  an  attempt  made  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  pre- service  and  in-service  experiences,  with  positive 
suggestions  for  continuous  personal  and  professional  growth. 

The  annotated  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  provides  for  additional 
references. 

A  similar  guide  for  student  teachers  working  in  the  secondary  school  is  provided 
in  a  volume  entitled  The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Secondary  School,  published  in 
1953  by  Prentice-Han,  Inc.,  New  York.  (484  pp.) 

"Moving  Forward*,  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:264-70,  December,  1953. 

Presents  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards.   Summarizes  important  phases  of  the  Commission's 
program;  reviews  the  development  and  activities  of  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education;  and  discusses  special  problems  facing  the 
profession  in  1953-54. 
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Rogers,  D.,  "A  Study  of  the  Reactions  of  Forty  Men  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School",  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  27:24-35,  September,  1953, 

Reports  the  findings  of  a  study  of  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  in-service  male 
teachers  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  toward  their  role  in  the  school  and  the 
community.  Indicates  major  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  of  the  male  teacher 
and  major  problems  which  he  faces.   Has  implications  for  teacher  education 
programs. 

Rucker,  W.  Ray,  "Trends  in  Student  Teaching  —  1932  to  1952",  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education,  4:261-63,  December,  1953. 

Reviews  developments  in  student  teaching  during  the  past  twenty  years  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  professional  literature  and  related  to  the  findings  in  the  author's 
own  recent  study.   Indicates  trends  away  from  conventional  course  organizations 
in  student  teaching  toward  a  full-time  practicum  or  toward  an  integrated  block 
near  the  end  of  the  college  experience.   There  is  also  a  trend  toward:  (a)  student 
teaching  as  a  full-time  experience;  (b)  the  use  of  more  laboratory  experiences  in 
teacher  education;  (c)  more  off-campus  experiences  in  student  teaching,  including 
community  experiences  in  the  locale  where  the  teaching  is  performed;  (d)  increas- 
ing the  time  allotment  given  to  student  teaching  and  to  the  other  laboratory  activi- 
ties of  teacher  education;  (e)  increasing  the  amount  of  academic  credit  awarded 
for  student  teaching;  (f)  the  use  of  laboratory  activities,  including  student  teaching, 
as  the  reference  point  of  the  whole  curriculum  in  teacher  education;  and  (g) 
student  teaching  on  more  grade  levels. 

Saylor,  Galen,  "The  Education  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  in  Western  Germany", 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  38:393-411,  November,  1952. 

Presents  an  analysis  of  the  present  program  for  the  education  of  teachers  for 
the  secondary  schools  of  Western  Germany.   Contrasts  the  training  of  German 
teachers  and  that  of  American  teachers.   Evaluates  the  program  and  comments 
on  proposals  for  reform. 

Scates,  D.  E.  "Evaluative  Studies  of  Teacher  Education, "  Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
4:143-50,  June,  1953. 

Lists  recently  completed  doctoral  theses  in  the  field  of  teacher  education, 
administration,  specific  subject  matter  fields,  laboratory  experiences,  psychologi- 
cal factors,  beginning  teachers,  in-service  education  and  evaluation.   Lists 
author,  title,  length,  and  graduate  institution. 

Scherer,  G.  A.,  "The  Bavarian  Teacher  Training  Program",  School  Review,  61:421-5, 
October,  1953. 

Outlines  briefly  the  major  practices  of  Bavarian  secondary  school  teacher 
education  regarding  selection,  student  teaching,  relationship  of  theory  and  practice, 
and  evaluation.   Compares  American  and  German  teacher  education. 

Stapp,  Katherine,  "High  School  Courses  for  Future  Teachers",  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education,  4:77-78,  March,  1953. 

Describes  a  high  school  course  entitled  "Introduction  to  Teaching*  offered  to 
senior  students  at  Danville,  Illinois,  High  School  as  an  approach  to  the  professional 
problem  of  selective  recruitment. 

Stevenson,  H.  H.,  "Practices  and  Theories  of  Internship  in  Preparation  of  Secondary 
Teachers",  California  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  4:165-73,  September, 
1953. 

Uses  the  term  "internship*  to  mean  off -campus  student  teaching.   Summarizes 
data  from  forty  colleges  and  universities  and  comparies  with  recommended 
practice  as  viewed  by  twenty-four  teacher  education  specialists.  Includes  a  re- 
port on  length  of  program,  requirements  for  entrance,  credit  and  remuneration 
given,  payment  to  cooperating  schools,  standards  for  cooperating  schools,  status 
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of  intern,  activities  in  which  he  participates,  factors  in  selecting  cooperating 
teachers,  supervision  and  evaluation  of  intern. 

*  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Training:    A  Summer  Meeting  Panel  Discussion*,  Volta 
Review,  54:491-500,  December,  1952. 

Reports  a  panel  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Volta  Speech  Association. 
Describes  programs  in  three  training  centers  and  points  particularly  to  the 
problem  of  recruitment  and  to  the  need  for  more  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching  experience. 

Travis,  Vaud  A.  and  Umstattd,  J.  G.,  "Cooperative  Evaluation  of  Classroom  Achieve- 
ment", Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:303-07,  December,  1953. 

Offers  a  plan  for  appraising  achievement  in  college  classes  through  a  cooperative 
approach  in  which  students  and  instructors  define  their  aims,  plan  their  work  to 
meet  the  aims,  and  constantly  check  their  progress.   Presents  the  evaluation 
instrument  developed  in  a  workshop  group  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  which 
anyone  may  reproduce  and  use. 

Umstattd,  J.  G.,  "Education  of  Teachers  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Youth",  Adapting  the 
Secondary-School  Program  to  the  Needs  of  Youth,  pp.  274 -95, 'Fifty-second 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1953. 

Suggests  the  kind  of  teachers  needed  and  discusses  steps  which  should  be  taken 
by  teacher  preparing  institutions. 

H.    ADMISSION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TO  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Houseman,  R.  A,,  "The  Workshop  as  an  Orientation  to  Student  Teaching7*,  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education,  4:221-2,  September,  1953. 

Describes  the  two-day  intensive  orientation  workshop  held  at  San  Diego  State 
College  immediately  preceding  student  teaching. 

Inlow,  G.  M.,  "The  Interview  in  Selecting  Student  Teachers",  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education,  4:100-5,  June,  1953. 

Reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
terview as  a  means  of  predicting  success  in  student  teaching.  Includes  detail 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  was  conducted  and  staff  personnel  involved. 

Willcox,  I.  and  Beigel,  H.  G.,  "Motivations  in  the  Choice  of  Teaching",  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education,  4:106-9,  June,  1953. 

Reports  a  study  designed  to  show  the  significance  of  motivational  factors  for 
teaching  success.  Stresses  need  to  examine  emotional  bases  of  motivation. 

See  also: 

Hedlund,  P.  A.,  *  Cooperative  Study  to  Predict  Effectiveness  in  Secondary  School 
Teaching*.   (Section  Xm) 

Leavitt,  J.  E.,  *  Personnel  Data  and  Prediction  of  Success  of  Student  Teachers*. 
(Section  Xm) 

McAulay,  J.  D.   "A  Laboratory  Experience  Program".   (Section  TV) 
McGeoch,  D.  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.   (Section  IV) 

Michaelis,  J.  U.  and  Grim,  P.  R»,  The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  SchooL 
(Section  I) 

Stevenson,  H.  H.,  "Practices  and  Theories  of  Internship  in  Preparation  of  Secondary 
Teachers",  (Section  I) 
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Toulouse,  Robert  B.,  "Student  Evaluation  of  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education". 
(Section  Xm) 


IE.    AIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Dickson,  George  E.,  "The  Crux  of  an  Effective  Off -Campus  Student  Teaching  Program*. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  39:139-146,  March,  1953. 

Summarizes  the  findings  of  an  intensive  study  of  the  place  of  good  human 
relations  in  the  student-teaching  program.   The  conclusions  are  based  on  a  study 
of  activities,  feelings,  and  attitudes  of  ninety- six  individuals  participating  in 
such  a  program  as  student  teachers,  as  supervising  teachers,  and  as  supervisors. 

Taylor,  J.  Martin,  "A  Bill  of  Rights  for  Student  Teachers",  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  35:120, 
November,  1953. 

Lists  ten  "Rights"  for  student  teachers  which  are  rooted  in  psychological 
principles  and  which  provide  implications  for  the  administration  of  teacher-pre- 
paration programs. 

See  also: 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education.    (Section  I) 

Curtis,  Dwight  K.,  *Off-Campus  Student  Teaching".    (Section  IV) 

McAulay,  J.  D.,  "A  Laboratory  Experience  Program",    (Section  IV) 

McGeoch,  D.  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.   (Section  TV) 

Pierce,  A.  A.,  "Individualizing  Teacher  Education".    (Section  IV) 

Toulouse,  Robert  B.  "Student  Evaluation  of  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education*. 
(Section  Xm) 


IV.    CONTENT  AND  PATTERN  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Botner,  Taft  B.,  "Factors  Limiting  Student  Teaching  Effectiveness",  Kentucky  School 
Journal,  31:12-14,  December,  1952. 

Analyzes  a  study  of  student  teaching  practices  in  Kentucky  to  discover  the 
extent  to  which  the  activities  of  teachers  in  service  were  provided  student 
teachers.   Includes  data  which  indicate  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  by 
supervising  teachers  in  their  attempts  to  provide  adequate  teaching  experiences. 
Points  out  the  need  for  increased  time  for  student  teaching  and  for  a  program  of 
in-service  education  for  supervising  teachers  which  stresses  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  this  extended  time  for  supervision. 

Bradley,  Gladyce  H.,  "Community  Participation  in  Teacher  Education",  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  39:218-224,  April,  1953. 

Describes  how  the  Department  of  Education  in  Morgan  State  Teachers  College, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  provided  for  community  participation  in  the  program  for 
teacher  preparation.  After  establishing  a  basis  for  such  community  participa- 
tion the  program  was  designed  around  the  nine  principles  set  up  by  the  AACTE 
in  the  first  yearbook  of  that  Association. 

Brownell,  S.  M.,  "Expanded  Preparation  Must  Include  All  Types  of  Service",   The 
Nation's  Schools,  51:61-3,  January,  1953. 

Maintains  that  teacher  education  is  in  the  unique  position  of  being  higher  education 
in  its  curriculum  and  procedure,  yet  intimately  associated  with  elementary  and 
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secondary  education.   As  such,  the  teacher  education  institution  must  reflect 
higher  education,  the  acknowledged  relation  with  the  common  schools,  and  also 
the  sentiment  of  all  the  people.   Recommending  a  five-year  program,  it  is  con- 
tended that  since  teachers  colleges  have  obligations  to  so  many  agencies,  they 
must  provide  time,  energy  and  leadership  in  cooperation  with  these  agencies  if 
maximum  advantage  to  the  total  program  of  education  is  to  accrue.   Guiding 
principles  should  be  established  whereby  the  boards  of  control,  the  total  teaching 
profession,  and  the  public  in  general  can  contribute  appropriately  to  the  solutions 
of  significant  problems. 

Caruthers,  T.  J.,  "Influences  of  Professional  Courses  on  Laboratory  Experiences", 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:225-6,  September,  1953. 

Reports  the  results  of  a  study  at  Maryland  State  Teachers  College  to  determine 
(l)  whether  students  are  getting  the  proper  kind  of  laboratory  experiences  and  in 
the  proper  amounts;  and  (2)  to  what  extent  these  experiences  are  influenced  by 
concurrent  professional  courses.   Three  major  conclusions  are  reached:    (l) 
range  of  experiences  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  but  the  relative  amount  of  time 
spent  in  teaching  each  subject  should  be  increased;   (2)   the  professional  courses 
simultaneously  in  progress  with  classroom  teaching  enriched  the  teaching 
experience  by  giving  broader  significance  to  the  total  educative  situation;  and 
(3)  the  influence  of  the  survey  upon  the  student  teachers  seemed  to  be  beneficial, 
most  of  them  agreeing  that  keeping  records  made  them  aware  of  relationships 
they  had  never  noticed  before. 

Cruickshank,  William  M,  "Understanding  of  Exceptional  Children  for  all  Teachers", 
Exceptional  Children,  19:49-50,  November,  1952. 

Presents  the  need  for  educating  general  classroom  teachers  at  all  levels  of 
instruction  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems  relating  to  exceptional  children 
in  public  schools.  Outlines  specific  needs  in  that  understanding,  places  the 
obligation  for  developing  this  directly  upon  the  teacher  education  centers,  and 
suggests  experiences  which  might  provide  such  understanding. 

Curtis,  Dwight  K.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching",   Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision,  38:459-67,  December,  1952. 

Gives  the  salient  features  of  prevailing  practice  in  off-campus  student  teaching 
and  reviews  what  must  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  students'  learning 
experiences.   The  critical  needs  for  improvement  in  off-campus  student  teaching, 
together  with  recommendations  for  implementation,  may  generally  be  grouped 
under  four  heads:   (l)  it  must  be  a  community  enterprise  in  which  continuous 
planning,  education  and  evaluation  are  prerequisites  to  an  expanding  program  of 
worthwhile  professional  experiences  in  a  community;    (2)  it  must  be  coordinated 
by  a  college  representative  who  lives  in  the  community,  who  is  highly  trained  in 
teacher  education,  and  who  concentrates  chiefly  upon  the  development  of  desirable 
types  of  experience  not  presently  available  and  the  upgrading  of  those  now 
available,  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  supervision  of  all  experiences 
provided;   (3)  it  must  be  supervised  by  personnel  highly  qualified  in  fulfilling 
the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  in  a  community  and  in  guiding  student  teacher 
growth  in  fulfilling  the  same  responsibilities;   (4)  it  must  be  the  assumed  re- 
sponsibility of  all  school  personnel  in  the  community. 

Irish,  E.  H.  and  Byers,  L*  "Helping  Student  Teachers  Grow  in  Democratic  Human 
Relationships*,  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  3:209-13,  September,  1952. 

Describes  human- relationship  learning  experiences  included  in  the  student 
teaching  program  at  Santa  Barbara  College,  California. 

McAuley,  J.  D.,  "A  Laboratory  Experience  Program',    Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
3:304-5,  December,  1952. 
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Describes  and  evaluates  a  laboratory  experience  program  initiated  at  Southern 
Oregon  College  of  Education  in  which  a  200-hour  requirement  of  working  with 
children  outside  the  classroom  situation  is  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  elementary 
school  teachers. 

McGeoch,  Dorothy  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education:  A  Story  of  Three 
Programs,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1953,  212  pp. 

Projects  the  development  over  five  years  of  three  programs  implementing  the 
AACTE  Standard  VI.   Deals  with  elementary  school  teacher  education  in  three 
types  of  institutions:    (l)   a  small  teachers  college  devoted  exclusively  to  pre- 
paring elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers;    (2)    a  small  department  of 
education  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  a  large  university  and   (3)   a 
large  teachers  college  preparing  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
Describes  and  evaluates  a  variety  of  approaches  to  developing  a  program  of 
laboratory  experiences  from  different  beginning  points,  in  different  situations  and 
with  different  points  of  emphasis.   Summarizes  and  compares  the  three  programs 
in  relation  to  Standard  VI. 

Pierce,  A.  A.,  "Individualizing  Teacher  Education'*,    Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
4:118-121,  June,  1953. 

Describes  a  program  in  action  since  1944  at  Cortland  State  Teacher  College,  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  individualized  professional  work  including  direct 
experience  following  student  teaching.    Cites  conditions  essential  to  success  of 
the  program  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 

Poor,  G.  L.,  "Extern  Program  Blends  Theory  and  Practice*,   Journal  of  Teacher 
Education,  4:128-30,  June,  1953. 

Describes  the  off-campus  student  teaching  program  of  Central  Michigan  College 
of  Education,    Indicates  activities  of  students  and  staff,  relationships  between  the 
college  and  cooperating  schools  and  supervisory  procedures.    Points  up  problems 
in  organizing  such  a  program. 

Raymond,  Joseph,  "Foreign  Language  Student  Teachers'  Experiences",  Teachers 
College  Record,  54:83-92,  November,  1952. 

Analyzes  and  summarizes  reports  of  fifty  student  teachers  on  their  student- 
teaching  experiences. 

Reed,  Helen  M.,  *Role  of  Community  Agencies  in  Laboratory  Experiences",  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education,  4:314-15,  December,  1953. 

Describes  a  program  developed  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  which  prospective  secondary-school  student  teachers  are  required 
to  take  a  semester  of  laboratory  experiences  in  the  community  prior  to  student 
teaching.  Evaluates  the  experiences  and  the  program. 

Rounds,  Ruth  E.,  and  Marshall,  Robin  A*,  "Community  Laboratory  Experiences  for 
Sophomores",    Teacher  Education  Quarterly,  10:92-98,  Winter,  1953. 

Describes  the  experimental  program  inaugurated  by  New  Haven  in  1951,  which 
attempts  to  provide  suitable  orientation  for  sophomores  preparing  to  enter  the 
professional  phase  of  their  college  training  in  the  junior  year,  having  had  a 
liberal  arts  background  for  the  first  two  years. 

The  required  Freshman  Orientation  Course,  designed  to  help  students  adjust 
to  college  life  is  now  followed  by  Sophomore  Orientation,  a  one-semester-hour 
credit  course.   This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  orient  themselves  to 
community  and  professional  life  by  providing  appropriate  experiences  in  commu- 
nity agencies,  which  experiences  supplement  study  in  psychology  and  social 
sciencefl   The  author  treats  of  the  method  of  selecting  agencies,  student  place- 
ment, supervision,  coordination  and  evaluation.   The  major  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  such  a  program  are  also  discussed. 
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See  also: 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education. 
(Section  I) 

McGeoch,  D.  and  Leavitt,  H.,  *  Public  Schools  Provide  Direct  Experiences*. 
(Section  VI) 

Nesbit,  Daun  W.,  *Off-Campus  Experience  Program  for  Prospective  Teachers". 
(Section  XI) 

Stevenson,  H.  H.,  "Practices  and  Theories  of  Internship  in  Preparation  of  Secondary 
Teachers".   (Section  I) 

Vander  Werf,  Lester,  "Student  Teachers  Look  at  Homework*.   (Section  VI) 
Yeiser,  Idabelle,  'Two  Student  Teaching  Programs"    (Section  XTV) 

V,   GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  THROUGH  CONFERENCES 

Dilley,  Norman,  "Group  Counseling  for  Student- Teachers**,  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  39:193-200,  April,  1953. 

Reports  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  value  of  group  counseling  in  the  program 
for  student  teachers  at  the  University  of  Illinois.    Forty-four  student  teachers 
were  polled  to  determine  which  counseling  procedure  (individual  or  group 
conferences)  gave  them  most  help  in  solving  twenty- seven  common  problems  of 
student  teaching.   Findings  suggest  that  group  counselings  are  almost  as 
effective  as  individual  conferences  in  solving  student  problems,  especially 
problems  of  discipline,  understanding  child  behavior,  pupil-teacher  planning, 
pupil-teacher  evaluation,  caring  for  individual  differences,  classroom  manage- 
ment and  routine,  locating  materials  of  instruction,  and  motivation.  One  advan- 
tage of  group  counseling  is  the  possibility  of  group  therapy. 


VI,   INTEGRATION  AND  COORDINATION  OF 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Fickes,  J.  A.,  and  Lurry,  L.  L.,  "Preparing  Core  Teachers  —  A  Joint  Responsibility", 
Educational  Leadership,  11:99-105,  November,  1953. 

Deals  with  programs  of  pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  of  core  teachers 
as  developed  in  one  Maryland  county.   Indicates  the  competencies  needed  by  the 
teacher  in  a  core  program  and  some  ways  in  which  such  competencies  are  devel- 
oped through  general  education  courses,  work  with  children  in  schools,  and  work 
with  other  community  agencies  in  the  pre-service  program.   Describes  a  work- 
shop involving  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents,  dealing  with  several  aspects 
of  the  core  curriculum.   Cites  ways  in  which  new  teachers,  untrained  in  core 
procedures,  have  been  oriented  to  the  program  and  given  in-service  guidance. 
Stresses  the  need  for  (1)  continuity  of  pre-service  and  in-service  education; 
(2)  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  in-service  education  and  (3)  further  defi- 
nition of  competencies  needed  by  teachers  in  a  core  program. 

Hill,  Wilhelmina,  "Preparation  of  Elementary  Teachers  for  the  Social  Studies", 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:275-78,  December,  1953. 

Describes  the  programs  of  four  colleges  and  universities  with  special  reference 
to  those  aspects  of  the  programs  which  affect  work  in  the  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  schooL   Reveals  a  trend  toward  presenting  the  background  in  social 
studies  in  ways  more  like  those  used  in  the  elementary  schools  and  also  toward 
more  direct  contact  with  children  and  communities. 
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Lyon,  Margaret  C.,  a Tailoring  Educational  Psychology  to  Fit  Students",  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education,  4:310-13,  December,  1953. 

Describes  the  attempt  of  one  professor  to  analyze  the  difficulties  of  students 
at  a  state  teachers  college,  and  to  apply  to  the  work  in  educational  psychology 
some  of  the  principles  taught  therein.  Discusses  such  revisions  in  the  course 
as  reducing  the  number  of  concepts  to  be  taught,  providing  more  concrete 
experiences,  inter- weaving  experience  and  verbalization,  and  meeting  the 
differing  needs  of  the  students. 

McGeoch,  Dorothy  M.,  "Cooperative  Planning  for  Professional  Education  of  Teachers", 
Teachers  College  Record,  54:440-46,  May  1953. 

Describes  the  relating  of  "theory9  courses  and  planned  experiences  with  children 
as  one  phase  of  the  program  of  teacher  education  at  Northern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

McGeoch,  D.  and  Leavitt,  H.,  "Public  Schools  Provide  Direct  Experiences",  Educa- 
tional Leadership,  11:89-94,  November,  1953. 

Reports  the  ways  in  which  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  works  co- 
operatively with  local  schools  to  provide  a  program  which  integrates  theory  and 
practice.  Describes  the  initiation  of  the  program  in  one  school;  the  kinds  of 
activities  carried  out  in  relation  to  such  courses  as  Child  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment, Elementary  School  Curriculum  and  Methods;  uses  made  of  experiences 
in  a  junior  high  school  core  program  and  in  a  senior  high  school  program.  Indi- 
cates the  opportunities  available  throughout  for  action  research.  Summarizes 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  such  a  cooperative  undertaking  and  suggests  ways 
of  overcoming  them. 

Vander  Werf,  Lester,  " Student  Teachers  Look  at  Homework*,  New  York  State  Education, 
40:187-8,  December,  1952. 

Reports  the  findings  in  an  investigation  on  homework,  a  phase  of  the  school  pro- 
gram, conducted  by  sixty  student  teachers  in  an  attempt  to  coordinate  class  work 
and  off-campus  experience.   Presents  a  disturbing  picture  regarding  the  under- 
standing and  application  of  the  concept  of  learning  and  points  directly  to  the  need 
for  teacher-preparing  institutions  to  examine  their  programs. 

See  also: 

Acomb,  A.  and  Hugerth,  C.  S.,  "Emergency  Programs  of  Teacher  Preparation  ...  In 
Massachusetts  ...  In  Connecticut*.   (Section  X) 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education. 
(Section  I) 

Dean,  S.  E.  and  McKone,  F.  W-,  "Curriculum  Project  for  Pre-service  Teachers*. 
(Section  XIV) 

Dilley,  Norman,  "Group  Counseling  for  Student  Teachers'*.  (Section  V) 
McGeoch,  D.  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.  (Section  IV) 

Michaelis,  J.  U.  and  Grim,  P.  R.,  The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  SchooL 
(Section  I) 

Pierce,  A,  A.  "Individualizing  Teacher  Education"   (Section  IV) 

Poor,  G.  L.,  "Extern  Program  Blends  Theory  and  Practice'.   (Section  IV) 
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VH.   THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK 

Cody,  Robert  B.,  "Practice  Teachers  Can  Teach",  Educational  Leadership,  10:85-9, 
November,  1952. 

Reports  how  one  supervising  teacher  gained  insight  into  his  own  methods  and 
classroom  practice  from  the  less  experienced  practice  teacher. 

Cody,  Robert  B.,  "Student  Teachers  Have  a  Role  in  Supervision*,  New  York  State 
Education,  9:679-81,  June,  1953. 

Suggests  that  the  student  teacher  can  become  a  determining  factor  in  effecting 
positive  changes  in  the  teaching  techniques  of  the  cooperating  teacher.   Improve- 
ment of  cooperating  teachers  is  brought  about  by  self -appraisal  demanded  by  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  student  teacher.   In  appraising  these  changes  in 
cooperating  teachers  the  author  concludes  that  *  student  teachers  can  teach". 

Sands,  John  E.,  Qualifications  and  Responsibilities  of  Directors  of  Student  Teaching  and 
of  Supervising  Teachers'*,  School  Review,  61:34-38,  January,  1953. 

Gives  a  general  picture  of  the  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the  directors 
of  student  teaching  and  of  cooperating  teachers  in  112  teacher-preparing  institu- 
tions having  programs  of  off -campus  student  teaching  in  cooperating  public  schools. 

See  also: 

Botner,  Taft  B.,  "Factors  Limiting  Student  Teaching  Effectiveness".    (Section  IV) 

Curtis,  Dwight  K.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching".   (Section  IV) 

VHL    GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  IN  PLANNING 
See: 
McGeoch,  D.  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education,    (Section  IV) 

Michaelis,  J.  U.  and  Grim,  P.  R.,  The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  SchooL 
(Section  I) 


IX.    LABORATORY  FACILITIES 
See: 

Curtis,  Dwight  K.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching".    (Section  IV) 
McAulay,  J.  D.  "A  Laboratory  Experience  Program".    (Section  IV) 
McGeoch,  D.  and  Leavitt,  H.  "Public  Schools  Provide  Direct  Experiences".    (Section  IV) 
Nesbit,  D.  W.,  "Off-Campus  Experience  Program  for  Prospective  Teachers".  (Section  XI) 
Reed,  H.  M.,  *Role  of  Community  Agencies  in  Laboratory  Experiences".    (Section  IV) 

X.    INTERNSHIP  AND  APPRENTICE  TEACHING 

Acomb,  A.  and  Hugerth,  C.  S.,  "Emergency  Programs  of  Teacher  Preparation  ..  In 

Massachusetts  ..  In  Connecticut",  Educational  Leadership,  11:106-113,  November, 
1953. 

Describes  two  programs  designed  for  liberal  arts  graduates  to  meet  the  current 
teacher  shortage.   Stresses  specific  experiences  in  the  elementary  school  class- 
room and  the  way  in  which  the  college  summer  session  program  running  concur- 
rently contributes  to  broader  meaning  of  practical  experiences.    Summarizes 
evaluations  of  the  Massachusetts  program  made  to  date.   Outlines  the  Connecticut 
program  with  particular  emphasis  on  provisions  for  certification  and  in-service 
follow-up. 
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Boutelle,  Margaret  (Comp.),  "Working  with  the  Intern",  Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
4:255-60,  December,  1953. 

Describes  and  evaluates  the  internship  program  for  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Stresses  the  value  of  the  program,  not  only 
to  the  student,  but  also  to  the  directing  teachers.   Considers  the  change  toward 
standards  in  the  objectives  of  the  school  and  greater  teacher  interest  in  "progres- 
sive* educational  theory  as  perhaps  the  most  important  result. 

"Colleges  Join  Harvard  Education  Program",  Higher  Education,  0:92-3,  December  15, 
1952. 

Describes  the  program  in  which  cooperating  colleges  work  with  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  graduates  entering  public 
school  teaching  and  in  which  emphasis  is  on  a  well-organized  apprentice  or  in- 
ternship experience. 

Kulp,  Claude,  "The  Cornell  University  Program  in  Elementary  Teacher  Education", 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:84,  March,  1953. 

Describes  briefly  the  experimental  program  in  elementary  school  teacher  educa- 
tion supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation  at  Cornell  University.   The  program  includes 
a  fifth  year  of  "internship"  for  liberal  arts  graduates,  appropriate  seminars  and 
research  leading  to  the  master's  degree  and  certification  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  New  York.   The  experiment  seeks  to  answer  some  major  problems  in  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 

See  also: 

McGeoch,  D.  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.   (Section  IV) 


XL   OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION  AS  A  PHASE 
OF  INDUCTION  INTO  TEACHING 

Nesbit,  Daun  W.,  "Off-Campus  Experience  Program  for  Prospective  Teachers", 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:292-94,  December,  1953. 

Describes  that  part  of  the  program  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  which  the 
secondary  education  students  supplement  their  academic  preparation  for  student 
teaching  by  serving  as  a  teacher  or  director  of  some  group  in  an  out-of-school 
activity.  Strongly  recommends,  in  addition,  a  September  experience  in  the 
student's  home- town  secondary  school. 

"Training  Top-Notch  Teachers -to -be...",    Ladies  Home  Journal,  70:25,  October,  1953. 

Describes  the  way  in  which  a  teacher's  aide  program  for  high  school  students 
was  developed  and  operates  in  Santa  Barbara,  California.   Indicates  how  teachers 
colleges  can  be  helpful  in  such  a  program.   Stresses  early  vocational  goal-setting 
and  testing. 

See  also: 

McGeoch,  D.  and  Leavitt,  H.  "Public  Schools  Provide  Direct  Experiences*.     (Section  VI) 


XEL    PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES 

Allen,  W.  C.  and  Lassole,  J.  P.,  "Follow-Up  of  Beginning  Teachers  -  A  Team  Responsi- 
bility", Educational  Leadership,  11:78-81,  November,  1953. 

Describes  the  follow-up  program  used  throughout  the  state  of  Washington,  which 
has  grown  out  of  new  certification  requirements.   Stresses  the  inter- relationships 
between  college  staff,  both  academic  and  professional,  local  school  administrators, 
experienced  teachers,  and  county  superintendents.   Discusses  briefly  ways  in 
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which  individual  planning  conferences  for  academic  programs,  visitations  on  the 
job,  joint  conferences  of  the  beginning  teacher  and  his  team,  and  attendance  at 
regional  meetings  serve  to  improve  the  calibre  of  in-service  training  of  the  be- 
ginning teacher. 

Quanbecfc,  Martin,  *A  Study  of  the  Alumni  of  Ten  Minnesota  Colleges",  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education,  4:295-99,  December,  1953. 

Reports  the  findings  in  a  study  involving  the  graduates  from  four  Lutheran  colleges 
and  six  teachers  colleges  of  Minnesota  in  an  effort  to  test  the  teacher  education 
programs  in  those  institutions.   Emphasizes,  among  other  things,  the  need  in  both 
types  of  institutions  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to  selection  and  guidance  of 
students,  for  the  whole  college  to  be  involved  in  an  integrated  program  of  teacher 
education,  and  for  a  re- examination  of  the  programs  of  general  education. 


RECORDS,  RATING  AND  EVALUATION  OF  GROWTH 
THROUGH  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES. 

Caskey,  O.  L.,  "The  Daily  Diary  in  Teacher  Education",   Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
4:209-10,  September,  1953. 

Stresses  the  daily  diary  as  a  technique  (l)  "to  require  students  to  focus  attention 
on  typical  classroom  and  school  activities;  and  (2)  to  enable  college  and  school 
supervisors  to  determine  the  degree  of  understanding  which  the  student  teacher 
demonstrates/ 

Hedlund,  P.  A.,  *  Cooperative  Study  to  Predict  Effectiveness  in  Secondary  School  Teach- 
ing*,  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:230-4,  September,  1953. 

Reports  the  results  of  a  study  carried  on  by  eighteen  New  York  colleges  which 
prepare  secondary  school  teachers.   Bases  findings  on  six  evaluations  of  beginning 
teachers  made  by  three  groups  of  judges  during  the  first  year  of  teaching. 

Leavitt,  J.  E.,  "Personnel  Data  and  Prediction  of  Success  of  Student  Teachers",    Journal 
of  Teacher  Education,  4:194-7,  September,  1953. 

Indicates  the  relationship  between  success  in  student  teaching  and  such  factors 
as  entrance  examination  scores,  attitude  ratings,  travel,  experience  with  children, 
methods  courses,  age,  course  grade  average.  Uses  266  students  as  a  sample. 
Has  implications  for  laboratory  experiences  prior  to  student  teaching. 

Park,  M.  A.,  a  Evaluation  of  Student  Teachers",  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  4:140-2, 
June,  1953. 

Presents  evaluation  as  a  continuing,  cooperative  process.  Deals  with  techniques 
needed  to  evaluate  adequately  and  the  functions  which  evaluation  should  serve  for 
both  student  and  teacher. 

Toulouse,  Robert  B.,  "Student  Evaluation  of  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education", 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  39:155-60,  March,  1953. 

Reports  student  evaluations  of  laboratory  experiences  in  a  program  for  the  pre- 
paration of  secondary  school  teachers.   Laboratory  experiences  were  provided 
in  the  sophomore  year  and  subsequent  student  evaluations  bear  out  the  author's 
conviction  that  early  contact  with  actual  school  situations  is  vital  to  the  personal 
and  professional  growth  of  the  student. 

"What  Makes  a  Good  Teacher?*  Journal  of  Arkansas  Education,  27:8,  20-25,  September, 
1953. 

Indicates  through  a  panel  discussion  by  twelve  student  teachers  the  ways  in  which 
they  generalize  from  the  student  teaching  experience.   Expresses  their  ideas  on 
the  role  of  the  teacher. 
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See  also: 

McGeoch,  D.  M.,  Direct  Experiences  in  Teacher  Education.    (Section  IV) 

Stevenson,  H.  H.  "Practices  and  Theories  of  Internship  in  Preparation  of  Secondary 
Teachers'*.   (Section  I) 

XIV.    DESCRIPTIVE  PRACTICES 

Dean,  Stuart  E.  and  McKbne,  Frederick  W.,  "Curriculum  Project  for  Pre-service 

Teachers",   Science  for  Today's  Children,   The  National  Elementary  Principal, 
Thirty- second  Yearbook,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals,  National  Education  Association,  33:229-35,  September,  1953. 

Describes  the  practical  learning  in  a  science  methods  course  resulting  from  the 
revision  of  an  elementary  science  course  of  study.   The  undertaking  grew  out  of 
a  request  from  one  of  the  elementary  training  schools  for  assistance  in  re-estab- 
lishing its  science  laboratory  room.   The  development  of  the  project  is  outlined, 
from  the  orientation  week,  which  was  spent  discussing  the  curriculum  pattern 
of  the  elementary  school  about  which  work  was  being  centered,  to  the  final  week 
when  the  students  met  with  the  staff  of  the  same  school."  The  activities  centered 
around  four  major  tasks:    (l)  developing  the  purposes  of  science  education  in 
the  elementary  grades;   (2)  determination  of  the  general  aims  of  the  program  for 
each  grade;   (3)   selection  of  activities  used  to  achieve  aims  for  individual  grades; 
(4)   selection  of  experiments  appropriate  for  illustrating  science  principles.  Such 
a  project  is  seen  lay  the  authors  as  an  excellent,  functional  method  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  pre-service  and  in-service  work. 

Jensen,  Gale  E.,  "Institute  for  Teacher  Education  at  Grinell  College*,  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Bulletin  38:548-56,  December  1952. 

Presents  a  progress  report  on  how  one  liberal  arts  college  is  meeting  the  problem 
of  developing  and  administering  a  teacher  preparation  program  through  the  inte- 
gration of  all- college  resources. 

Oppenheimer,  J.  J.,  "Ford  Foundation  Experimental  Program",   Kentucky  School  Journal, 
31:10-11,  December,  1952. 

Explains  the  Ford  Foundation  experimental  program  for  preparing  elementary 
school  teachers  as  it  is  being  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Louisville.   Defines 
purpose  and  outlines  general  plan. 

Pierce,  Alice  A.,  "Individualizing  Teacher  Education",  Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
4:118-21,  June,  1953. 

Presents  a  description  and  evaluation  of  an  experimental  program  carried  out  at 
the  State  Teachers  College,  Cortland,  New  York.   The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  provide  continued  professional  preparation  following  student  teaching  on  the 
basis  of  the  students'  individual  needs. 

Yeiser,  Idabelle,  "Two  Student  Teaching  Programs",   Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
4:300-02,  December,  1953. 

Describes  two  student  teaching  programs  —  one  in  a  private  liberal  arts  college 
and  the  other  in  a  public  teacher  education  institution.   Emphasizes  the  need  for 
the  school  center  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  program,  the  need 
to  exercise  care  in  choosing  the  college  supervisor,  and  the  need  to  make  every 
effort  to  secure  whole-hearted  cooperation  on  all  levels. 

See  also: 

Acomb,  A.  and  Hugerth,  C.  S.,  "Emergency  Programs  of  Teacher  Preparation  ..  Li 
Massachusetts  ..  In  Connecticut*.    (Section  X) 
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Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education.  (Section  I) 

Bradley,  Gladyce  H.,  "Community  Participation  in  Teacher  Education".   (Section  IV) 

Clarke,  C.  M.,  "Here  are  the  Facts".   (Section  I) 

"Colleges  Join  Harvard  Education  Program".   (Section  X) 

Houseman,  R.  A.,  "The  Workshop  as  an  Orientation  to  Student  Teaching".    (Section  n) 

Kulp,  Claude,  "The  Cornell  University  Program  in  Elementary  Teacher  Education*. 
(Section  X) 

McAulay,  J.  D.,  "A  Laboratory  Experience  Program".    (Section  IV) 

McGeoch,  D.  and  Leavitt,  H.,  "Public  Schools  Provide  Direct  Experiences*.   (Section  VI) 

Rounds,  R.  E.  and  Marshall,  R.  A.,  "Community  Laboratory  Experiences  for  Sopho- 
mores'.   (Section  IV) 

Say  lor,  G.,  "The  Education  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  in  Western  Germany". 
(Section  I) 

Scherer,  G.  A.,  *The  Bavarian  Teacher  Training  Program".    (Section  I) 
Stapp,  Katherine,  "High  School  Courses  for  Future  Teachers".   (Section  I) 
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Weathers,  Rogene  O.,  Siloam  Springs 

CALIFORNIA 

Alcorn,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  San  Diego  SC,  San  Diego,  15 

Ambrose,.  Freeman,  Supv.  Sec.  Tchg.,  U  of  Cat.  Los  Angeles,  24 

Apple,  J.  A.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  San  Diego  SC,  San  Diego,  15 

Armstrong,  Alice  Hill,  Prin.  Brockton  Ave.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Baker,  Dr.  Emily  V.,  Box  526,  Needles 

Ballou,  Stephen  V.,  Hd,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Fresno  SC,  Fresno 

Bond,  J.  A.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng,,  U.  of  C.  Los  Angeles 

Braverman,  Sonia,  Trng.  Tchr.,  LA  Schls.,  Los  Angeles 

Bright,  John  H.,  Chrm.  Ed.  Dept.,  Whittier  College,  Whittier 

Brockman,  Martha,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  LASC,  Los  Angeles 

Brown,  Marie  S.,  Tchr.,  Elmwood  Schl.,  Stockton 

Burke,  Helen,  Trng.  Tchr.,  Nora  Sterry  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Cannon,  Dr.  W.  E.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  U  of  SC,  Los  Angeles  7 

Cobb,  J.  Ruth,  Elem.  Music,  Micheltorena  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Dale,  Vivienne  M.,  Address  Unknown 

Dempsey,  Mary,  Coord.,  Brockton  Ave.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Disque,  Jerome  G.,  Asst.  Prof.,  San  Francisco  SC,  San  Francisco 

Dresser,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Tchr.,  Kearny  Jr-Sr  HS,  San  Diego  11 

Drewes,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Supv.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

DuBois,  Jack,  Tchr.,  Washington  Jr.  HS,  Long  Beach 

Dumas,  Dr.  Enoch,  Assoc.  Dir.  Supvd.  Tchg.,  U.  of  C.,  Berkeley 

Dutton,  W.  H.,  Assoc.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  U.  of  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Dyer,  Edna  S.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  Immaculate  Heart  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Ericson,  Dorothy  L.,  Dir.  He.  &  P.  Ed.,  Long  Beach  SC,  Long  Beach 

Evenson,  Edna  M.,  Prin.,  Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angeles 

Fitts,  Marjory  C.,  Tchr.,  L.  T.  Magee  Schl.,  Rivera,  Calif. 

Ford,  Gervais  W.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  San  Jose  SC,  San  Jose 

Fougner,  Herbert  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Whittier  C.,  Whittier 

Gardner,  Edith  K.,  Coord.,  USC,  Lo$  Angeles  7 

Gillette,  Dr.  B.  Frank,  Sr.,  Instr.,  W.  Trng.  Centr.,  Civ.  Def.  Adm.,  Los  Altos 

Griffith,  Harry  E.,  Dir.  Elem  Tchr.  Ed.,  Humboldt  SC,  Humboldt 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  Cal.  Tchrs.  Assoc.,  693  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hansen,  Henry  R.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Sacramento  SC,  Sacrameto 

Hidden,  Elizabeth,  Supv.  of  St.  Tchg.,  U  of  Redlands,  Redlands 

Hockett,  John  A.,  Assoc.  Dir.,  Tchr.  Trng.,  U.  of  C.,  Los  Angeles  24 

Hyde,  Edith  I.,  Supv.  Ph.  Ed.,  1620  Hilts  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

Irish,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  Asst  Prof.,  U.  of  C.,  Santa  Barbara 

Johns  en,  Henry,  Vice  Prin.,  Shenandoah  St.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Johnson,  Lois  V.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Los  Angeles  SC,  Los  Angeles  29 

Kinsman,  Dr.  K.  A.,  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.,  Long  Beach  SC,  Long  Beach 

Kirby,  Gretchen  J.,  Hd.  Eng.  Dept.,  Venice  H.  S.,  Venice 

Levie,  Virginia,  Instr.,  Whittier  C.,  Whittier 

Malak,  Mrs.  MareU,  Music  Tchr.,  Trinity  St.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Martin,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.,  Coord.  Home  Econ.  Tchr.  Trng.,  U.  of  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Masteller,  Ralph  A.,  Supv.,  UCLA  &  LA  City  Schls.,  Los  Angeles 

Mclntire,  Wayne  F.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Los  Angeles  SC,  Los  Angeles  39 

Mermer,  Mrs.  Ada,  Trng.  Tchr.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Merrill,  Anne  F.,  Supv.  Elem.  Ed.,  U.  of  C.,  Berkeley  4 

Meyer,  Eunice  J.,  Coord.,  Micheltorena  St.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Miller,  Ruth  L.,  Tchr.,  Hollenbeck  Jr.  H.  S,,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Millisor,  Ellen  C.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  C.,  Los  Angeles 
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CALIFORNIA  (cont.) 

Morris,  Barbara  L.,  Tchg.  Office,  Col.  of  Ed.,  USC,  Los  Angeles 

Nelson,  Thelma  A.,  Curr.  Cons.,  LA  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

O* Conner,  L.  Mary,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Loyola  U.,  Los  Angeles  45 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Prin.,  Micheltorena  St.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Pease,  Mrs,  Marion  O.,  Dir.  Elem.  St.  Tchg.,  College  of  Pacific,  Stockton 

Porter,  Persis,  Tchr.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Los  Angeles 

Rice,  Mabel  F.,  Whittier  College,  Whittier 

Richards,  Janice,  Elem.  Coord.,  USC,  Sixth  Ave.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Ringheim,  Olive  R.,  Tchr.  Trng.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Rippey,  Andrew  D.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Fresno  SC,  Fresno 

Ritter,  Pauline,  Vice  Principal,  Carver  Jr.  H.  S.,  Los  Angeles 

Rowe,  Grace  A.,  Elem.  Coord.,  San  Jose  SC,  San  Jose 

Scanlan,  Marian,  Elem.  Tchr.  Supv.,  Grant  Elem.  Schl.,  San  Diego 

Schecter,  Evalyn  B.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  Warner  Ave.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Schrupp,  M.  H.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  San  Diego  SC,  San  Diego 

Schunert,  Jim  R.,  Coord.  Sec  Ed.,  San  Diego  SC,  San  Diego 

Seeds,  Corinne  A.,  Prin.,  Univ.  Elem.  Schl.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Sellwood,  John  J.,  Asst.  Supv.,  U.  of  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Sherer,  Lorraine,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Sister  M.  Regis,  I.H.M.,  Libr.,  Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Michael,  Chm.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  C.  of  the  Holy  Names,  Oakland 

Smallenberg,  Dr.  Carol  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  LA  State  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Snyder,  Harvey  B.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Pasadena  C.,  Pasadena 

Spencer,  Edward  M.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Fresno  SC,  Fresno 

Stelter,  Rose  T.,  Coord.  Personnel  Div.,  LA  Pub.  Schls.,  Los  Angeles  12 

Stephenson,  Harold  H.,  Chmn.  Div.  of  Ed.,  Sacramento  SC,  Sacramento 

Stevenson,  Alma  H.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Stier,  Lealand  D.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  C.,  Santa  Barbara 

Vanderveev,  Lonnie  T.,  Dir.  St.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Pepperdine  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Von  Boenigk,  Winifred  P.,  Coord.  Fairburn  Ave.  Schl.,  Los  Angeles 

Walker,  Irene  E.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  Brockton  Ave.  Schl.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Wilson,  Amber  M.,  Prin.  Warner  Ave.  Schl.,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles 

Wilson,  Donald  E.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Chapman  C.,  Los  Angeles 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Freeda  Pierce,  1003  N.  New  Hampshire,  Los  Angeles 

Wilson,  Gladys  G.,  Coord.  Tchr.  Trng.,  U  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles 

Wilson,  Dr.  John  A.  R.,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Santa  Barbara 

COLORADO 

Davis,  Helen,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Col.  SC  of  Education,  Greeley 
Foss,  Rhoda,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Home  EC.,  Col.  SC  of  Ed.,  Greeley 
Gates,  Sam  G.,  Dir.  Lab.  Schl.,  Col.  SC  of  Ed.,  Greeley 
Hambrick,  F.  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,-  Col.  SC  of  Ed.,  Greeley 
Henry,  George  F.,  Ind.  Arts  Dept,  Col.  A  &  M  C.,  Fort  Collins 
Hopper,  J.  Victor,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed,,  Col.  College,  Colorado  Springs 
Huggins,  Elizabeth,  Supv.  Trinidad  St.  Jr.  C.,  Trinidad 
Perdew,  Dr.  Philip  W.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Denver,  Denver 
Pogue,  Pauline  C.,  Asst.  Dir.  Sec.  Schl.,  Col.  SC  of  Ed.,  Greeley 
Sister  M.  Geogiana,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Loretta  Heights  C.,  Loretta 
Walther,  Herbert  K.,  Chm.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Denver,  Denver 
Woolum,  Howard,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Denver,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Blanche,  Stanley  Schl.,  New  Britain 

Barrows,  Mildred  K.,  Prin.  Stanley  School,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Barton,  Josephine,  Supv.  Tchr.,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Bower,  D.  Evelyn,  Math.  Tchr.,  Farmington  HS,  Unionville 

Bridge,  Mrs.  Merrill  H.,  Asst.  Prof.,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Cohen,  Esther,  Asst.  Prof.,  Willimantic  STC,  Willimantic 
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CONNECTICUT  (cont.) 

Cunningham,  Elizabeth,  Instr.,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Fish,  Chauncy  L.,  Coord.  St  Tchg.,  U.  of  Bridgport,  Bridgport 

Gray,  Gertrude  R.,  Tchr.  Lab.  Schl.,  New  Haven  STC,  New  Haven 

Groves,  Miss  Doris,  78  Sixth  Street,  New  Haven  11 

Gruhn,  Wm.  T.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs 

Hickerson,  J.  Allen,  Dir.  of  Trng.,  Schl.,  STC,  New  Haven 

Hogan,  James  J.,  Tchr.  of  Soc.  St.  Terryville  HS,  Terryville 

King,  Dr.  Lois  J.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  New  Haven 

Larson,  Rolf  W.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs 

Levine,  Lester,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Sr.  HS,  New  Britain 

Lokken,  Mrs.  Anna  Mae,  Instr.,  Tchrs.  C.  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Patterson,  Harriett  I.,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Willimantic 

Piecka,  Luda,  Asst.  Prof.,  T.  C.  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Scherwitzky,  Marjorie,  Supv.  Tchg.,  Stanley  Schl.,  Tchrs.  C.,  New  Britain 

Serksnas,  Dr.  Antnas,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Annhurst  College,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Sherwood,  May,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Danbury 

Sole,  Mrs.  George,  Supv.  Tchr.,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Steudler,  Mary  Margaret,  Supv.  Tchr.,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Trudell,  Mrs.  Clara,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  St.  Joseph  C.,  West  Hartford 

Waggoner,  Sherman,  Supt.  Lab.  Schls.,  TC  of  Conn.,  New  Britain 

Williams,  Paul  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Danbury 

DELAWARE 

Dolio,  Ardwin  J.,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.,  Univ.  of  Del.,  Newark 

Spencer,  W.  C.;  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Del.,  Newark 

Waldron,  Calvin  H.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  The  Kings  College,  Kings  College 

DISTRICT  OF  CQLUMBIA 

Barnes,  Mrs,  Roberta  A.,  Prin,,  Trng.  Schl.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington  18 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Helen  H.,  Supv.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Brown,  Mrs.  Olivette  D.,  Supv.,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Cayton,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Croker,  Eva  M.,  Supv.,  Monroe  Lab.  Schl.,  Washington 

Dessez,  Anne,  Wilson  T.  C.,  Washington 

Dillon,  Mrs.  Mary,  Asst.  Prof.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Gray,  Edna  R.,  Dir.  Monroe  Lab.  Schl.,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Harper,  Helen,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Hiltz,  Robert  A.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Kaufman,  Miriam,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Kornhauser,  Louis  H.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Kurtz,  Mrs.  Grace  W.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Lynn,  Mrs,  Vesta  P.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Marquis,  L.  K.,  Educators  Washington  Dispatch,  Washington 

Marshall,  Mary  E.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Moore,  Alice  P.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Nevins,  Ruby,  Supv.  of  Trng.,  Truesdell  Lab.  Schl,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Noll,  Miss  Frances,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

O'Neil,  Dr.  M.  Virginia,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Parker,  Dr.  Marjorie,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Root,  Blake  S.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Geo.   Washington  U.,  Washington 

FLORIDA 

Bowers,  Norman  D.,  Research  Psych.,  U.  S.  Navy  Schl.,  Pensacola 
Cason,  Ernest  W.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 
Clem,  Orlie  M.,  Coord,  of  Internes,  University  of  Miami,  Miami 
Council,  Charlie  T.,  High  School,  High  Springs 

Durrance,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville 
Eggert,  Er.  Chester,  Asst.  to  Dean,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville 
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FLORIDA  (cent.) 

Purr,  Elizabeth,  Bartow  Elementary  School,  Bartow,  Florida 

Goulding,  R.  L.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Hilliard,  Dr.  Pauline,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville 

Kirtland,  Fay,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Fla.  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Leenhouts,  Laura  N.,  Coord,  of  Elem.  Internes,  Univ.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville 

Longs treet,  R.  J.,  Dir.  of  Internes,  Stetson  Univ.,  DeLand,  Florida 

McNeill,  Mrs.  Ann,  1993  Largo  Road,  Jacksonville 

Moon,  Robert  C.,  Dir.  of  Intern  Tchg.,  Fla.  State  U,,  Tallahassee  (deceased) 

Packham,  Audrey  L.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park 

Permenter,  John  A,,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Fla.  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Smitts,  Leonora,  Address  Unknown 

Utsey,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Teacher,  Sidney  Lanier  School,  Gainesville 

Williams,  Mrs.  Maudy,  Head,  Math.  Dept.,  Sarasota  H.  S.,  Sarasota 

FOREIGN 

Geissler,  Dr.  George,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Hamburg  Univ.,  Hamburg  13,  Grindelhof  30 

Mukaida,  Miss  Emi,  Yap,  Western  Carolina  Islands 

Castro,  Mrs.  Victoria  B.,  Dir.  of  St.  Teh.,  Philippine  Normal  C.,  Manila 

Martinez,  Jesus  L,  Dean,  Philippine  Normal  College,  Manila 

Weigand,  H.  William,  Univ.  Elem.  Schl.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 

GEORGIA 

Allen,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Allen,  T.  S.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Clark  College,  Atlanta  U.  Center,  Atlanta 

Ashmore,  Henry  L.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ga.  TC,  Collegeboro 

Beall,  Alice,  Assoc.  Prof,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens 

Bivins,  Sarah,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Bradford,  Mary  L.,  Prin.,  Fifth  Ave.  Schl.,  Decatur 

Brayboy,  Gussie,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Paine  College,  Augusta 

Brooks,  Mary  B.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Ga.  SC  for  Women,  Milledgeville 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Nancy  L.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Atlanta  Univ.  Center,  Atlanta 

Burroughs,  Viola  E.,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Cantrell,  Mrs.  Helen,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Clarke,  Ethel,  Tchr.,  Atlanta  Publ.  Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Clay,  Mrs.  C.  Vernon,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Creagh,  Miss  Willie,  Supv.  Teacher,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Crouch,  Marjorie,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Georgia  STC,  Collegeboro 

Dean,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.,  Tchr.,  JWBurke  Schl.,  Macon 

Dennis,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.,  Dr.  Tchr.,  Ed.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Early,  Josephine,  Eng.  Dept.,  Mercer  Univ.,  Macon 

Ellis,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Embry,  Frieda,  Supv.  Tchr.,  E.  Rivers  Elem.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

English,  Mildred,  Supt.  Lab.  Schl.,  Ga.  SC  for  Women,  Millidgeville 

Evans,  W.  A.,  Paine  College,  Augusta 

Fairfield,  Mrs.  Ethel,  Peabody  Elem.  Schl.,  Millidgeville 

Folger,  D.  F.,  Chmn.  Div.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Ga.  SC  for  Women,  Millidgeville 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Ga.  TC,  Collegeboro 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Rosalie  J.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Fielder  B,,  Supv.  of  Pri.  Instr.,  Bibb  Co.  Pub.  Schls.,  Macon 

Grant,  Mrs.  Rubye,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Hagins,  Mrs.  P.  E.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Hamilton,  Hubert  E.,  Mercer  University,  Macon 

Hancock,  Dycie,  4th  Gr.  Tchr.,  Oconee  St.  Schl.,  Athens 

Hodges,  Lucile,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Georgia  TC,  Claxton 

Huey,  Sarah  S.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Druid  Hills  H.  S.  Emory  U.,  Atlanta 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Jeter,  Manelle  V.,  Tchr.,  Moultrie  Schl.,  Moultrie 
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GEORGIA  (cont) 

Johnson,  R.  O.,  Chm.  Div.  of  Curr.,  Atlanta  U.,  Atlanta 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  Royce,  Instr.,  Dem.  Schl.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens 

Johnson,  W.  M.,  135  Bibb  Street,  Thomas ville 

Kessler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Box  274,  Collegeboro 

Kinnett,  Mrs.  Isabel,  H.  S.  Tchr.,  Lanier  Sr.  HS,  Macon 

Knight,  Mrs.  Corinne  S.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Valdosta  SC,  Valdosta 

McGlothlin,  Nell  W.,  Cons,  in  Tchr.  Ed.,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Atlanta 

McLaughlin,  Martha,  Supv.  Tchr.,  R.  L.  Hope  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Morrison,  Dorothy,  Eng.  Tchr.,  Henry  Grady  H.  S.,  Atlanta 

Osborne,  Mrs.  Piccola  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Patten,  Nadine,  Area  Coord,  of  Tchr.  Ed.,  Valdosta  SC,  Valdosta 

Perkins,  Mary  Ellen,  Coord.  St.  Tchr.,  Berry  C.,  Mt.  Berry 

Perrodin,  Alex  F.  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Ga.3  Athens 

Phillips,  Fannie  Lee,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Ruby  A.,  830  Parsons  Street,  SW,  Atlanta 

Ruark,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Tchr.,  College  Ave.  Schl.,  Athens 

Scott,  Inez  C-,  Business  Tchr.,  Baxley  H.  S.,  Baxley 

Scott,  Owen,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens 

Self  ridge,  Annie  Sue,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Fifth  Ave.  Schl.,  Decatur 

Sewell,  Lillian,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ponce  de  Leon  Elem.  Schl.,  Decatur 

Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Kate  J.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Shugelt,  Gwen,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Henry  Grady  H.  S.,  Atlanta 

Singleton,  S.  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens 

Stakely,  Louise,  Teacher,  Henry  Grady  H.  S.,  Atlanta 

Starr,  Rubye  R.,  Atlanta  Univ.  Center,  Atlanta 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Joe,  Sixth  Gr.  Tchr.,  Valdosta  Jr.  H.  S.,  Valdosta 

Stringfellow,  Mrs.  Jackie,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Public  Schls.,  Moultrie 

Talbert,  Mrs.  Edna,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Tanner,  Ruth,  Home  EC.  Tchr.,  Newton  H.  S.,  Potterdale 

Treadaway,  Ethel,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Oakhurst  Elem.  Schl.,  Decatur 

Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  Prim.  Tchr.,  Sallas  Mahone  Elem.  Schl.,  Valdosta 

Walker,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Watson,  Maude  M.,  Elem.  Tchr.,  Cynthia  H.  Weir  Schl.,  Bibb  Co.,  Macon 

Whiting,  Helen  A.,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.,  Atlanta  Univ.,  Atlanta 

Wiggins,  Sam  P.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Emory  U.,  Emory  University 

Williams,  Mrs.  B.  E.,  855  Fairstreet,  S.  W.,  Atlanta 

Witcher,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Paine  C.,  Augusta 

IDAHO 

Allison,  Ethel  G.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.W.  Nazarene  College,  Nampa 
Blackstone,  Bruce  L,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Sec.  Studies,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow 
Fairchild,  Sam  S.,  Prin.  Franklin  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pocatello 
Judd,  Arthur  C.,  Prin.,  Whittier  Lab.  Schl.,  Pocatello 
Moore,  Clarence  C.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Idaho  SC,  Pocatello 
Rost,  Arley  F.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Idaho  SC,  Pocatello 
Snider,  Hervon  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow 
Tucker,  Tom  T.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Idaho  SC,  Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

Adams,  Agnes  L.,  Dir.  of  Curr.,  Nafl.  C  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Adolph,  Florence  L.,  Act.  Hd.,  Home  EC.  Dept.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Alexander,  Frances,  Instr.  Soc.  St.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Anderson,  Harold  A.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Arnold,  Mary  S.,  Asst.  Prof.,  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Arnold,  Myrtle,  4th  Gr.  Supv.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Bach,  E.  Louise,  Eng.  Supv.,  U.  Schl.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Bacharach,  William,  Dir.  Chicago  Tech,  C.,  Chicago  16 

Bagley,  Sue,  Instr.  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 
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Bailey,  Dwight  L.,  Supv.  Off-campus  St.  Tchg.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Barber,  G.  Bradford,  Asst.  Prof.  Speech,  111.  S.  N.  IL,  Normal 

Bellis,  Bertha  M.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Bennett,  Mary  Allison,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Bio.,  W.  HI,  STC,  Macomb 

Beuschlein,  Mrs.  Muriel,  Cons,  for  St.  Tchg.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Blazek,  Jessie  L.,  Dir.  of  Kgn.,  Chicago  Latin  Schl.  for  Boys,  Chicago 

Bracewell,  George,  Cons.  St.  Tchg.,  S.  m.  U.,  Carbondale 

Brentlinger,  W.  Brock,  Supv,  of  Pr.  Tchg.,  Greenville  C.,  Greenville 

Brookhart,  Ruth  A.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Econ.  &  Bus.,  MacMurray  C.,  Jacksonville 

Brown,  Mrs,  Persis,  Kdg.  Tchr.,  Oakton  Schl.,  Evanston 

Buehler,  Dr.  Rose  B.,  Tchr.  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Burke,  Marjorie,  Critic,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  W,  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Byrne,  J,  A.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Loyola  Univ.,  Lewis  Towers,  Chicago 

Callahan,  Beatrice,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  C.  for  Women,  Chicago 

Callahan,  John,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Loyola  U.,  Chicago 

Carlin,  W.  G.,  Hd.  Math.  Dept.,  Woodruff  Sr.  H.  S.,  Peoria 

Carper,  Virginia,  Kdg.  Tchr.,  N.  fll.  STC,  DeKalb 

Carrington,  J.  W.,  Dir.  of  Lab.  Schl.,  El.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Cole,  Miss  Ruth  L.,  Supv.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Cooper,  Bernice,  Prof.  Phys.  Ed.,  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Coulter,  Catherine,  Tchr.,  Community  Unit  No.  205,  Douglas  Schl.,  Galesburg 

Cox,  Velma,  Instr.,  Campus  Elem.  Trng.  Schl.,  E.  111.  STC,  Charleston 

Crall,  H.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Bio.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Dalluge,  De Verne  H.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Dirks,  Marie,  Dir,  Div,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Donley,  Margaret,  Asst.  Prof.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Duncan,  Margaret,  Assoc.  Prof.  Phys.  Ed.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Eagan,  William,  Critic  Tchr.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Edwards,  Arthur,  Dir*  Campus  SchL,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Eikenberry,  Alice  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Entsminger,  Mary,  Univ.  Schl.  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Farmer,  Louise,  Supv.  Tchr.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Fischer,  Marion  A.,  Cons.  St.  Tchrs.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Fligor,  R.  J.,  Counselor  of  Boys,  U.  Schl.  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Garton,  Mrs.  Malinda,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ill,  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Goodwin,  Tina,  Supv.,  U.  Schl.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Golloway,  O.  F.,  Head,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  MacMurray  C.,  Jacksonville 

Graff,  Amelia  B.,  Tchr.,  Lincolnwood  Schl.,  Evanston 

Gray,  Miriam,  Assoc.  Prof.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Griffin,  Russell  A.,  Couns.,  St.  Tchg.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Gross,  Chalmer  A.,  Supv.  Science,  S.  111.  U.,  Carbondale 

Hagman,  Lucille,  Supv.  Tchr.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Hansen,  Ethel  L,  Trng.  Tchr.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Hardgrove,  Mrs.  Clarence,  Assoc.  Prof.,  N.  111.  STC,  DeKalb 

Hickey,  Edna  C.,  Couns.  St.  Tchg.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Hoefer,  L.  A.,  Prin.,  Taft  H.  S.,  Chicago  31 

Hollander,  Wallace  K.,  5th  Gr.  Supv.,  E:  111.  STC,  Charleston 

Hoover,  Isabel,  Asst.  Prof.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Horrabin,  H.  Waldo,  Prin.,  W.  SC,  Macomb 

Horton,  Clifford  E.,  Dir.  H.  &  Pys.  Ed.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Howard,  Harriet,  Dir.,  Supvs.  Dept.,  Naf  L  C.  of  Ed.,  Evanston 
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Howard,  Mrs.  Isabel,  1st.  Gr.  Dir.,  Nat'l.  C.  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Howard,  Josephine  B.,  Supv.,  El.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Howe,  Dr.  Kenneth,  Dir.,  Children's  Schl.  Nat'l.  C.  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Huck,  Charlotte,  Instr.  in  Ed.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

Huebner,  Max,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Huey,  J.  Frances,  Assoc.  Prof.,  N.  111.  STC,  DeKalb 

Hulett,  Florence,  W.  HI,  SC,  Macomb 

Hull,  Mrs.  Valerie,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Roosevelt  C.,  Chicago  5 

Hunter,  Jessie  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  E.  111.  SC,  Charleston 

Inlow,  Gail  M.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

Jewett,  Ann,  Dept.  of  Phys.  Ed.  for  Women,  U.  of  111.,  Urbana 

Johnson,  Eino  A.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  ILL  STC,  DeKalb 

Juska,  Tony,  Tchr.  &  Coach,  Central  HS,  Peoria 

Kepner,  Clara,  Instr.,  S.  HI.  S.  &  S.  Children's  Schl.,  Normal 

Kettelkamp,  Gilbert  C,,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  111.,  Urbana 

Keough,  Betty,  Supv.  Phys.  Ed.,  111.  S.  &  S.  Children's  Schl.,  Normal 

Kilpatrick,  Julia,  Tchr.  Trnr.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

King,  Anne  E.,  Trng.  Tchr.,  N.  ELI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Kinney,  Elva,  Chum.  Tchr.  Ed.  Div.,  Greenville  C.,  Greenville 

Klesow,  Milton  A.,  Chr.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Carthage  C.,  Carthage 

Knudsen,  Harold  B.,  Dean,  Chicago  Technical  C.,  Chicago  16 

Lane,  Dr.  Mabel,  Asst,  Prof.,  S,  HI.  Univ.,  Carbondale 

Lauby,  Cecilia  J.,  Coord.  Off -Campus  St.  Tchg.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Lawrence,  Richard,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Lawson,  Douglas  E.,  Dean,  C.  of  Ed.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Leifeste,  Bertha  V.,  Supv.,  Nat'l.  C.  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Leppert,  Ella  C.,  Asst.  Prof.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Lewis,  Isabel  B.,  Instr.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

Lynch,  Dr.  John,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  DePaul  U.,  Chicago  1 

Massey,  Beth,  605  Prince,  Pekin 

Matravers,  C.  H.,  Chmn.  Ed.  Dept.,  Principia  College,  Elsah 

Mauck,  Inez  L.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  El.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Maurer,  Albert  V.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Concordia  TC,  River  Forest 

McDavitt,  Neva  M.,  Supv.  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

McGeoch,  Dorothy  M.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

McRae,  Phyllis  A.,  Hanney  School,  Freeport 

Mees,  John  D.,  Prin.  Univ.  Schl.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbon 

Merritt,  J.  Willis,  Dir.  Elem.  Tchg.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Metter,  Harry  L.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Millis,  George  H.,  Supv.,  N.  111.  STC,  DeKalb 

Mitchell,  Beulah,  Supv.  Tchr.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Morgan,  Mildred  D.,  E.  HL  SC  High  School,  Charleston 

Mussatto,  Harry,  Instr.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Nahra,  Rose  Mary,  Instr.,  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Neal,  Charles  D.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Oehring,  Esther,  Instr.,  Lab.  Schl.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Ohlsen,  Merle  M.,  Hd.,  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Pence,  Helen,  4th  Gr.  Supv.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Pence,  Robert,  Instr.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Proehl,  Carl  W.,  Dir,  Sec.  Tchg.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Rahdert,  Verna,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Concordia  TC,  River  Forest 

Rahn,  Lloyd  N.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Bradley  Univ.,  Peoria 

Reusser,  John  L.,  Prin.  HI.  S.  &  S.  Children's  Schl.,  Normal 

Rees,  Janet  C.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Nat'l.  C.  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Reid,  Dempsey  E.,  Asst.  Prof.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Replogle,  Vernon  L.,  Prin.  Trng.  Schl.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Rice,  Mrs.  Lauretta,  Gr.  Tchr.,  South  School,  Glencoe 
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Richardson,  Francis  L.,  Hd.  Ed,  DeptM  McKendree  College,  Lebanon 

Rieke,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Supv.,  S.  111.  Univ.,  Carbondale 

Roberts,  Dr.  John  C.,  Dir.  Trng.,  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Robinson,  Lauretta,  Supv.  Tchr.,  W.  SC,  Macomb 

Rozum,  Mary  A.,  Supv.,  Thomas  Metcalf  Elem.  Schl.  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Russell,  Elizabeth,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Sadler,  Samuel  G.,  Dir.  Elem.  St.  Tchg.,  Bradley  U.,  Peoria 

Saewert,  Edna,  Kdg.  Tchr.,  Oakton  School,  Dist.  65,  Evanston 

Sayre,  R.  C.,  Instr.,  McKendree  C.,  Lebanon 

Saunders,  Nannilee,  Asst.  Prof.,  E.  111.  SC,  Charleston 

Scott,  Elna,  Asst.  Prof.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Schannenk,  Margaret  M.,  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Sellars,  Velna,  Asst.  Prof.,  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Shake,  Shelby  S.,  Supv.,  Univ.  Schl.,  S.  111.  U.,  Carbondale 

She ve land,  Alice,  Supv.  Tchr.  111.  S.  &  S.  Children's  School,  Normal 

Sister  M.  Maristella,  O.  P.,  Dir.  Elem.  St.  Tchg.,  Rosary  C.,  River  Fores 

Sister  M.  Sanctoslaus,  Supv.  Felician  Jr.  C.,  Chicago  45 

Sister  Mary  Alexander,  B.V.M.,  Mundelein  C.,  Chicago  40 

Sloan,  W.  P.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Olivet  Nazarine  C.,  Kankakee 

Smith,  Gladys  L.,  Soc.  Sc.  Supv.,  S.  HI.  U.,  Carbondale 

Staudt,  Genevieve,  Dean  of  Students,  Elmhurst  C.?  Elmhurst 

Stein,  Ethel,  Supv.  Tchr.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Stevens,  Aldrich  J.,  Supv.,  E.  111.  SC,  Charleston 

Stall,  Harriett,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Swynehardt,  Mary  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  McMurry  Lab.  Schl.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Tate,  Virginia,  1st  Gr.  Supv.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Tajima,  Yuri  Ikeda,  Asst.  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  Roosevelt  C.,  Chicago  5 

Teel,  Harley  R.,  Univ.  Schl.,  S.  111.  U.,  Carbondale 

Terr  ill,  Jennette  N.,  Asst.  Prof.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Tierney,  Marie,  Chmn.  Dept.  St.  Tchg.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Tiliman,  Arthur  G.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Geo.,  W.  HI.  SC,  Macomb 

Udsluen,  Sadie,  Supv.,  111.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Van  Horn,  Paris  J.,  Supv.,  Elem.  Lab.  Schl.,  E.  HI.  SC,  Charleston 

Vaupel,  Jean,  Asst.  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  S.  111.  U.,  Carbondale 

Volberding,  Eleanor,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Wade,  James  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wheaton  C.,  Wheaton 

Waldo,  K.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Aurora  C.,  Aurora 

Walsh,  Letitia,  Head,  Dept.  of  Home  EC.,  U.  of  HI.,  Urbana 

Webb,  Mary  D.?  Asst.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  HI.  S.  N.  U-,  Normal 

Weedman,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  N.  HI.  STC,  DeKalb 

Wielfield,  Rosalie  S.,  Dir.,  Ravilia  Nursery  Schl.,  Highland  Park 

Wellbank,  Harry  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago 

Wells,  Ruppert  W.,  Asst.  Prof.  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Wetzel,  Wayne,  W.  111.  SC,  Macomb 

Young,  Doris,  Supv.  St  Tchg.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

Young,  Lyle  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  HI.  S.  N.  U.,  Normal 

Ziegler,  Harold,  Supv.  of  St.  Tchg,  Blackburn  C.,  Carlinville 

INDIANA 

Andrews,  Jennie  E.,  Prof.  El.  Ed.,  Taylor  U.,  Upland 

Armacost,  Richard,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

Arnold,  Mabel,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Earlham  C.,  Richmond 

Ashley,  Esther  M.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Manchester  C.,  North  Manchester 

Bailey,  Velma,  1229  N.  Penn,  Indianapolis 

Batchelder,  H.  T.f  Dir.  Sec.  St.  Tchg.  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Best,  John  W.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Butler  U.,  Indianapolis 

Bolt,  Lucia  K.,  Instr.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Bowman,  Earl  C.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Depauw  U.,  Greencastie 
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Brewer,  Dr.  Wenonah,  Supv,  St.  Tchg.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Brock,  Delpha  F.,  Teacher,  LaPorte  H.  S.,  La  Porte 

Brown,  Dr.  Merle,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Bumb,  Oliver  C.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Campsey,  Nadine,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Carmichael,  Albert  M.,  Prof,  of  Ed,,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Carter,  Martha  R.,  Instr.,  Univ.  Schl.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Clanin,  E.  E.,  Tchr.  Trng.  in  Ag.  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

Clark,  Elmer  J.,  Supv.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Clark,  Meribah,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Combs,  Olga  Andrews,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Connerley,  Florence,  Critic,  Muncie  Pub.  Schls.,  Muncie 

Cooper,  Helen,  Supv.,  E.  Chicago  Public  Schls,,  E.  Chicago 

Davis,  Roy  V.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Indiana  Central  C.,  Indianapolis 

De  Vault,  M.  Vere,  El  em.  Supv.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Dinkel,  Gertrude,  Elem.  Supv.  Tchr.,  DemingSchl.,  Terre  Haute 

Edginton,  Wilberta,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Evansville  C.,  Evansville 

Ellerman,  Mary,  Soc,  St.  Tchr.,  Columbia  Schl.,  Evansville 

Engle,  Shirley  H.,  Asst.  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Felter,  Maude  E.,  Hd.  Div.  of  Ed.,  Taylor  U.,  Upland 

Flesher,  Mary  Alice,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Maple  Ave.  Schl.,  Terre  Haute 

Funfar,  Alice  Mae,  Instr.  of  Elem.  Ed.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Green,  Clinton,  Dir,  St.  Tchg.,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Anna,  Elm  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

Hadley,  Mrs.  Avo  R.,  Thcr.,  Arsenal  Tech.  H.  S.,  Indianapolis 

Hamilton,  Hubert,  Tchr.  Crispus  Attucks  H.  S.,  Indianapolis 

Hanna,  Mrs.  Grace  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Emerson  School,  Gary 

Harding,  Aliene,  Tchr.  New  Castle  City  Schls.,  New  Castle 

Hayes,  Mary  Ellen,  Tchr.,  Muncie  City  Schls.,  Muncie 

Hazelton,  Helen  W.,  Dept.  of  Phys.  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

Heller,  Herbert  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Depauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Henderson,  Charlotte,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Hertzler,  Silas,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Goshen  College,  Goshen 

Hoppe,  Arthur,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Hoskins,  Walter,  Instr.,  Horace  Mann  H.  S.,  Gary 

Hudelson,  Mrs.  Louise,  Prim.  Tchr.,  Elm  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

Huffman,  Mrs.  Ella  M.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Muncie 

Htmsucker,  Florise,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Hunting,  Emily,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Jeep,  H.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Jones,  Bernadette,  Tchr.,  Lew  Wallace  H.  S.,  Gary 

Jones,  Lucille,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Evansville  C.,  Evansville 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Baker  Schl.,  Evansville 

Kelso,  Mrs.  Byron,  Asst.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Kennedy,  Kathryn,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Kerr,  Gertrude,  Supv,  Tchr.,  Howard  Roosa  Pub.  Schl.,  Evansville 

Kroenke,  Richard  G.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Valparaiso  U.,  Valparaiso 

Kuhlman,  Mrs.  Elsie,  Elem.  Tchr,,  Fairbanks  Schl.,  Terre  Haute 

Kutz,  R.  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Hanover  C.,  Hanover 

Lawrence,  Clayton  G.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Marion  C.,  Marion 

Martin,  Frieda,  2428  1/2  E.  Wabash  St.,  Terre  Haute 

McFarland,  Muriel  G.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

McCreery,  Gene  S.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

McGaughay,  Helen,  Asst.  Prof.  Eng.,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Mercille,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Supv.,  Univ.  Schl.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Meyer,  Gertrude  F.,  Instr.,  Music,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Miller,  Mrs.  Helen  H.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Deming  Schl.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 
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INDIANA  (cont.) 

Mitchell,  Frances  H.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.T  Wabash  C.,  Crawfordsville 

Moon,  Leland  W.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Evansville  C.,  Evansville 

Loretella,  Mother  M.,  Dir.  of  Ed.,  St.  Mary's  House  of  Studies,  Notre  Dame 

Nowlan,  Agnes,  Greencastle  Cons.  City  &  Twp.  ShcL,  Greencastle 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Bessie  H.,  Tchr.,  Elm  Heights  SchL,  Bloomington 

Owens,  Hazel  M.,  Redpath  Public  Schl.,  Greencastle 

Pax,  Rev.  Walter,  Dean  of  the  College,  St.  Joseph's  C.,  Collegeville 

Peek,  Philip,  Asst,  to  Dean,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Pogue,  Graham,  Dir.  St.  Tehg.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Price,  Helen,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Raab,  Margaret,  Asst.  Supv.,  Bloomington  HS,  Bloomington 

Reed,  Helen  M,,  616  S.  Woodiawn,  Bloomington 

Richey,  Robert  W,,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Robinson,  Lawrence,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend 

Schooler,  V.  E.,  Supv.,  Univ.  Schl.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Schubkegel,  Olga  M.,  Dir.  of  Art.  Ed.,  Hammond  Pub.  Schls.,  Hammond 

Seehausen,  Paul,  Dir.  St.  Tchr.,  Valparaiso  U.,  Valparaiso 

Sharp,  Donald  M.,  Dir.  Sec.  Field  Exp.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Sister  Mary  Olivia,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Marian  C.,  Indianapolis  R.  D.  17 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Cecile,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept.,  St.  Mary's  C.,  Notre  Dame 

Sister  M.  Frederica  Dudine,  OSB,  Prin.,  St.  Ferdinand  HS,  Ferdinand 

Sister  M.  Gabriel  Brenner,  OSB,  Dean,  St.  Benedict  C.,  Ferdinand 

Sister  M.  Priscilla,  St.  Benedicts  Normal  C.,  Ferdinand 

Sister  Mary  Thomas,  OSB,  Dir.  Cr.  Tchrs.,  St.  Benedict  Normal  C.,  Ferdinand 

Smith,  Flora  H.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Smith,  Myrtle  E.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Sornson,  Helen  H.,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Snider,  Mrs.  Dorothy  O.,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Univ.  Schl.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Snyder,  Roy  R.,  Prin.,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Vincennes 

Spear,  Josephine,  Instr.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Svendsen,  Ethan,  Supv.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Tanruther,  E.  M.,  Dir.  Elem.  Lab.  Exp.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Temple,  Ruth,  Asst.  Prof.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Truelove,  Herman  F.,  Supv.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Walker,  Calvin  L.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Phys.  Ed.,  Butler  U.,  Indianapolis 

Wallace,  Emily,  Critic  Tchr.,  Harry  Mock  Schl.,  Muncie 

Weaver,  Mrs.  Hilma,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ind.  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Wiggs,  Halice,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Franklin  C.,  Franklin 

Williams,  Miss  Frances,  Asst.  Prof,  of  English,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Winstead,  Ora  Mae,  Evansville  Public  Schls.,  Evansville 

IOWA 

Aalberts,  E.  J.,  Dean,  Northwestern  Jr.  C.,  Orange  City 
Anderson,  Lucile,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Aylesworth,  Mercy,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Westmar  C.,  LeMars 
Bebb,  Randall,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Bishop,  Dr.  Clifford,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Blackman,  Mrs.  Mildred,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Brimm,  R.  P.,  Prin.,  Campus  HS,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Bronczyk,  Josephine,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Burke,  W.  E.,  Address  Unknown 

Carstensen,  Edna,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Mason  City  Jr.  C., 
Curtis,  Dr.  Dwight,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
Dahl,  John  E.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Simpson  C.,  Indianola 
DeKoch,  Walter  D.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Central  C.,  Pella 
Divelbess,  Margaret,  Eng.  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 
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IOWA  (cont.) 

Emmons,  Ardith,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Evans,  Maryfaeth,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Grac  eland  C.,  Lamoni 

Ferrell,  G.  B.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Fireoved,  Mrs.  Nellie  W.,  Westmar  C.,  LeMars 

Frahm,  Izetta,  Remedial  Reading  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Gilloley,  Miss  Laura,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Glenn,  Roberta  G.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Upper  Iowa  U.,  Fayette 

Goltry,  Keith,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Parsons  C-,  Fairfield 

Grant,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Elem.  Prin.,  Hawthorne  Elem.  SchL,  Independence 

Gullickson,  Agnes,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hall,  Jack  V.,  Prin.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hamm,  Bess,  Dir.,  Elem.  Ed.,  Drake  Univ.5  Des  Moines 

Hansford,  Chas.,  Instr.  of  Vocal  Music,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hanson,  Rose  L.,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Harmon,  Miss  Leta,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Helff,  Bernice,  Dept.  of  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hosier,  Max,  Elem.  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Koehring,  Dorothy,  Prof,  of  Teaching,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Lang,  Carl  D.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Westmar  C.,  LeMars 

Lattin,  Richard,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Leaf,  Curtis  T.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Dubuque  C.,  Dubuque 

Leeland,  Albert  L.,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Litherland,  J.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Iowa  STC,  Ames 

Mattson,  Dr.  El  vena,  Supv.,  Buena  Vista  C-,  Storm  Lake 

McBride,  Eleanor,  Supv.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

McCarthy,  Miss  Phyllis,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McMahon,  Miss  Delia,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McNee,  Marcia,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Morningside  C.,  Soux  City 

Middleton,  Caryl  A.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Miller,  Frances,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Moon,  A.  C.,  Supv.  of  Music,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Nielsen,  Ross  A.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Opfer,  Emma,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Osborn,  Wayland  W.,  Dir.  Cert.,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Des  Moines 

Peterson,  Mama  E.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Potter,  Albert  A.,  Supv.  of  Sci.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Przychodzin,  Joe,  106  W.  Navy  St.,  Cedar  Falls 

Prehm,  Florence,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Creston  Jr.  C.,  Creston 

Rollstin,  Don,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Roth,  Betts  Ann,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Schnelle,  Barbara,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Schools,  Miss  Marshall,  Supv.  Phys.  Ed.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Gomez,  Sister  Mary  Agnes  Clare   Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Marycrest  C.,  Davenport 

Wright,  Sister  Mary  Eleanor,  Supv.  St.  Tchg,,  Marycrest  C.,  Davenport 

Flavian,  Sister  Mary,  Supv.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Mt.  St.  Clare  Jr.  C.,  Clinton 

Hogan,  Sister  Mary  Muriel,  Dir.  of  Tchr.  Ed.,  Ottumwa  Hts.  C.,  Ottumwa 

Smith,  Lloyd  L.,  624  S.  Clinton  St.,  Iowa  City 

Sonstegard,  Manford,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Steininger,  Earl  W.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Stone,  Myrtle,  Prof,  of  Tchg.,  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Blanche  L.,  Ellsworth  Jr.  C.,  Iowa  Falls 

Torgrim,  Mrs.  Marie,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Luther  C.,  Decorah 

Wiederaenders,  Dr.  M.,  Wartburg  C.,  Waverly 

Williams,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Cornell  C.,  Mt.  Vernon 

Wilmarth,  Alta,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Wineke,  Dorothy  E.,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Wood,  Amney,  Hd.  Ed.,  Dept,  Estherville  Jr.  College, 
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KANSAS 

Carney,  Gerald  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Carroll,  Dr.  Jane  M.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Coonrod,  Guy  R.,  Supv.,  STC,  Pittsburg 

Davis,  Donald,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Davison,  W.  S.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Dixon,  Paul  T.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Douglass,  Helen  M-,  Supv.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Edwards,  D.  Karl,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Harbin,  Dr.  Calvin,  Dir.  of  Sec.  Ed.,  Ft.  Hays  SC,  Hays 

Hawk,  Herbert  C.,  Supt.  of  Schls.,  Winf  ield 

Hughes,  Mrs,  Perva,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Lucas,  Walter  A.,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wichita,  Wichita 

Miliiken,  Don  Q.?  Supv.,  STC,  Pittsburg 

Sister  Mary  Afra,  Hd.  Ed,  Dept.,  St.  Mary  C.,  Xavier 

Skudler,  Rose,  3321  Westover  Road,  Topeka 

Soderstrom,  Lavern  W.,  Supt.  of  Schls.,  Lindsborg 

Warden,  Delia  A.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Emporia 

KENTUCKY 

Adams,  Estelle,  Suprv.,  U,  Schl.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Adams,  Mrs.  Harold  P.,  Suprv.,  Lafayette  Schl.,  Lexington 

Ambrose,  Dr.  Luther,  Chm.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Berea  C.,  Berea 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  H.  S.,  Morehead 

Anderson,  Grace,  Supv.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Barnard,  Miss  Ethel,  Supv.,  W.  Ky.  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Barrett,  Olive  E.,  Supv.  Tchr.,,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington 

Beaty,  Betty,  U.  Schl.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Blair,  Mrs.  Mamie,  Supv.,  Trng.  Schl.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Brock,  Ola  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Murray  SC,  Murray 

Brooks,  Floriene,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Berea  C.,  Berea 

Burke,  Vivian,  Kdg.  Supv.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Carl,  Alma  V.,  U.  Schl.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Coates,  J.  Dorland,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  E.  Ky.  SC,  Richmond 

Cole,  Mary  I.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Ky.  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Combs,  Louise,  Asst.  Dir.,  Div.  Tchr,  Ed.,  State  DepL  of  Ed.,  Frankfort 

Crawford,  Dr.  A,  B.,  Dir.  of  Ed.,  Transylvania  C.,  Lexington 

Dailey,  Dr.  T.  R.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Kentucky  SC,  Frankfort 

Devor,  J.  W.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Asbury  C.,  Wilmore 

Estill,  Mrs.  Martha,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  H-  S.,  Morehead 

Evans,  Thelma,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  STC,  Morehead 

Gill,  Nell,  Supv.,  Berea  C.,  Berea 

Gillaspie,  Kenneth  G.,  Supt.  of  Schls.,  Georgetown 

Ginger,  Lyman  V.,  Hd.  Div.  Instr.,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington 

Graham,  Chas  C.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Berea  C.,  Berea 

Gunter,  Esco,  Dir.,  Trng*  Schl.,  Murray  SC,  Murray 

Haines,  Ruth,  Instr.  Ind.  Arts,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington 

Harris,  Fred  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington 

Holmes,  Mrs.  H-  F.,  Supv.  Tchr,,  Ky.  SC,  Frankfort 

Hunter,  Miss  Lavinia,  Supv.,  W.  Ky.  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Jaggers,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Dir.  of  Trng.  Schl.,  W.  Ky.  SC,  Bowling  Green 

James,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Supv.  Tchr.,  C.  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green 

Kemper,  D.  C.,  Supv.,  U.  Schl.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Lashbrook,  Frances,  Prln.,  Wilson  Schl.,  Ky.  Wesleyan  C.,  Owensboro 

Lee,  Cora,  Supv.  Tchr.,  E.  Ky.  SC,  Richmond 

Lee,  Elizabeth,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Jeff.  Davis  Schl,,  Lexington 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Herman  Supv.,  W.  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

McClure,  Miss  Polly,  Supv.,  W.  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

McNally,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Western  SC,  Bowling  Green 
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KENTUCKY  (cont.) 

Minish,  Juanita,  French  Critic,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Moore,  Amy  I.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Mother  M.  Callixtra,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Villa  Madonna  C.,  Covington 

Nollau,  Hazel,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Oakley,  Bethel,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  C.,  Owensboro 

Ott,  Mrs.  Mattie  S.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Picadome  Schl.,  Lexington 

Peck,  Anna  B.,  Supv.,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington 

Range,  Mary,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead,  Ky. 

Ray,  Miss  Annie,  Supv.,  Murray  SC,  Murray 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Tchr.  Trng.  Home  EC.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Robinson,  John  E.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Danville 

Seward,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  Critic,  W.  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Sharpton,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  1403  Angles- Ford  Place,  Lexington 

Shipman,  Miss  Martha  V.,  Critic,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Sister  Agnes  Marie,  Hd.,  Ed.  Dept.,  Brescia  C.,  Owensboro 

Sister  Clara  Francis,  Chmn.,  Ed,  Dept.,  Nazareth  C.,  Louisville 

Merici,  Sister  M.,  Dir.  of  St  Tchg.,  Ursuline  C.,  Louisville 

Smelley,  Era  Mae,  Supv.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Sneed,  Ruth,  Asst,  Prof.,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Spears,  Evalena,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Lincoln  Schl.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Story,  Virginia,  Critic,  E.  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Taylor,  Miss  Sara,  Supv.,  W.  Kentupky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Teater,  Miss  Ida,  Supv.,  E.  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Trousdale,  Mattie  S.,  Supv.,  Murray  SC,  Murray 

Wells,  Mrs.  Mary  White,  Dir.,  Tchr.  Trng.,  Sue  Bennett  Jr.  C.,  London 

Whitaker,  Hazel  H.,  Supv.,  Breckenridge  Trng.  Schl.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Wilkes,  Dr.  Joe  F.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Williams,  Geneva,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Picadome  Schl.,  Lexington 

Wilson,  G.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Louisville  Municipal  C.,  Louisville 

Wilson,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Jefferson  Davis  Schl.,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Worthington,  Mrs.  Louise  W.,  214  Floral  Pk.,  Lexington 

Young,  George,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

LOUISIANA 

Allen,  Clio,  Assoc.  Prof.,  NW.  SC.  of  La.,  Natchitoches 

Alpha,  Catherine  H.,  Cr.  Supv.,  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Anthony,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  2909  N.  12th  St.,  W.  Monroe 

Bailey,  Grace  D.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  La.  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Bailey,  Rose,  5107  Grove,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Begnaud,  Miss  Lurnice,  Supv.,  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Beraud,  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.,  Supv.,  Southwestern  La.  List.,  Lafayette 

Bernard,  Charles  S.  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  S.  La.  Inst,  Lafayette 

Bertrand,  John,  Supv.,  LaGrange  HS,  Lake  Charles 

Beyer,  Dr.  William,  Prin.  Lab.  Schl.,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Bin^iam,  Letitia  K.,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Black,  Watt  L.,  Supv.,  La.  State  U,,  Baton  Rouge 

Bostick,  Lucille  M.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Loyola  U.,  New  Orleans 

Breedlove,  P.  H.,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Browne,  Robert  L.,  Dean  of  Ed.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Burgdahl,  Mrs.  Lucille,  Supv.,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Burnette,  Louise,  Assoc.  Prof.  H.  EC.  Ed.,  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Butler,  Katherine  M.,  Supv.,  Louisiana  Polytchnic  Inst.,  Ruston 

Carson,  F.  M.,  Prin.,  F.  M.  Hamilton  Trng.  Schl.,  Lafayette 

Carver,  Miriam,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Cassel,  Pauline,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Ruston 

Cawthon,  John  A.,  Box  741,  La.  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Cheves,  Monnie  T.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Chopin,  Mrs.  Alice,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC  Elem.  Schl.,  Natchitoches 
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LOUISIANA  (cont.) 

Clingan,  Martha,  Supv.,  Huston  High  School,  Ruston 

Cockfield,  Estelle,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Crowell,  Lola  G.,  510  N.  7th,  W.  Monroe 

Decoteau,  Oneil,  Supv.,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Delhommer,  Mrs.  Rita  M.,  Supv.  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Dey,  Edna,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Ducharme,  Catherine,  Supv.,  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Dunn,  Velmaree,  Eng.  Supv.,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Dutsch,  Jane,  Supv.,  Southeastern  La.  College,  Hammond 

Edwards,  Mayme  Dell,  Supv.  Tchr.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Elgin,  W.  R.,  Asst.  Prof.,  La.  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Eikins,  Thomas,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC.,  Natchitoches 

England,  Lucille,  Supv.,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Falgoust,  Hymei,  Art.  Supv.,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Fergerson,  M.  L.,  Supv.,  LaGrange  H.  S.,  Lake  Charles 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Jack,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Freeman,  George  P.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  La.  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Ruston 

Gauther,  Harold  H.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Gill,  Mrs.  Odile,  Librarian,  Southeastern  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Greenwood,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Supv.  Tchr.,  McNeese  SC.,  Lake  Charles 

Griffin,  Thomas  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Louisiana  C.,  Alexandria 

Guidroz,  Claude  J.,  Supv.,  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Hockaday,  Mrs.  Edna  M.,  Asst.  Prof.,  La.  Sftate  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Hanchey,  Ethel,  Supv.,  La.  State  Univ.,  Baton  Rouge 

Hargis,  Velma,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Hayes,  Eva  M.,  Instr.,  Grambling  College,  Grambling 

Hickerson,  Mareda,  Supv,,  Northwestern  Elem.,  Natchitoches 

Hilzim,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Supv.,  St.  Tchg.,  La.  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Hinton,  Maggie,  Supv.,  Ruston  H.  S.,  Ruston 

Hoffpauir,  Gladys,  Supv.,  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Holmes,  Irene  W.,  Supv.,  Lafayette  HS,  Lafayette 

Hunter,  Dr.  E.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans 

Hyams,  V.  G.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

James,  Nana,  Home  EC.  Supv.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Johnson,  Ruth,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ruston  H,  S.,  Ruston 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jewell  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Jones,  Dr.  John  A.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Kennedy,  Eunice  S.,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Killen,  R.  S.,  McNeese  State  College,  Lake  Charles 

Lawrence,  W.  AM  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  La.  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

LeRosen,  Sue,  Asst.  Prof.,  S.  W.  La.  Institute,  Lafayette 

Lewis,  Charlotte,  Supv.,  La.  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Ruston 

Longanecker,  Helen  M.  Supv.  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

McBee,  Mara,  Supv.  Home  EC.,  Univ.  HS,  La.  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

McConnell,  Dr.  Gaither,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans 

McGuire,  Mrs.  Norma  S.,  Supv.  Critic,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Mackenson,  Mrs.  Kathryn  R.,  Asst.  Prof.,  La.  SC,  Baton  Rouge 

Manning,  John  A.,  Supv.,  Natchitoches  H.  S.,  Natchitoches 

Manuel,  Allie  J.,  1022  Oaklawn,  Lafayette 

Markham,  R.  G.,  Supv.,  N.  W.  State  College,  Natchitoches 

Middlebrooks,  A.  J.,  Hd.  of  Ed,  &  Psy.,  Centenary  C.,  Shreveport 

Mouw,  Philip  W.,  Supv.,  SE  La.  College,  Hammond 

Nettles,  Eva,  Supv.,  SE  La.  College,  Hammond 

Noah,  D.  P.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  La.  Technical  Inst.,  Ruston 

Noonan,  Wm.?  Supv.,  Phys.  Ed.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Nugent,  Mrs.  Edith  B.,  Supervisor,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Oeser,  Louise  S.,  Supv.,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 
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Oge,  Mrs.  Ethelyn,  Kdg.  Tchr.,  SW  La.  Inst,  Lafayette 

Oleson,  Lillian,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  La.  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

O'Neal,  Bernice,  Supv.  Tchr.,  La.  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Huston 

Otts,  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  NE  La.  SC,  Monroe 

Owen,  Jason  C.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  La.  Technical  Inst,  Ruston 

Patrick,  T.  L.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Newcomb  C.,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans  18 

Pepper,  Maxine,  Supv.,  La.  Teh.,  Ruston 

Pruett,  Mrs.  Clarence,  Elem.  Supv.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Richardson,  Ruth,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  La.  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Rigdon,  W.  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Ritter,  Mrs.  Melba  P.,  Supv.,  Newcome  C.,  New  Orleans 

Rob  son,  Mary,  Supv.,  NW  SC,  Natch  itoches 

Rodgers,  Leola,  Supv.,  La.  Polytechnic  Inst,  Ruston 

Ross,  Mable,  Supv.  Tchr.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Rowe,  Inez,  Supv.,  Hamilton  Trng.  Schl.,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Rushing,  Ben  H.,  Supv.,  Northwestern  Elem.  Schl.,  Natchitoches 

Saia,  Vincent,  123  Cedar  Crest  Court,  Lafayette 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Mary,  Music  Supv.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Schmidt,  Mary,  Supv.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Sister  Mary  Louise,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  St.  Marys  Dominican  C.,  New  Orleans 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  June,  Address  Unknown 

Smith,  Wm.  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  NE  La.  SC,  Monroe 

Smythe,  Sara,  Supv.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Sowers,  Esther,  Supv.  Tchr.,  La.  Tech.  Inst,  Ruston 

Spinks,  L.  L.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Starns,  Mrs.  Anne,  Supv.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Steele,  Leon,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  S.  Univ.,  Baton  Rouge 

Streeck,  Rae  Alice,  Supv.,  SE  La.  C.,  Hammond 

Sullivan,  Helen,  Supv.,  SW  La.  Inst,  Lafayette 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Critic  Tchr.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Veazey,  Mrs.  L.  G.,  Tchr.,  Hamilton  Trng.  Schl.,  SW  La.  Inst,  Lafayette 

Warren,  Mrs.  Merle  F.,  Supv.,  SW  La.  Inst,  Lafayette 

Watkins,  Sabra,  Supv.,  Hamilton  Trng.  Schl.,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Watson,  Margery,  Supv.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Weakley,  J.  A.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  La.  College,  Pineville, 

Whitten,  Ebbie,  1304  7th,  Lake  Charles 

Williams,  J.  E.,  Supv.  Tchr.  Ed.  &  Cert.,  St.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Baton  Rouge 

Winters,  Mary,  Supv.,  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Wise,  Henri  Alice,  Supv.  Critic,  SW  La.  Inst  Lafayette 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Mattie  T.,  Supv.,  NW  SC,  Natchitoches 

Wooley,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Woitman,  Mrs.  Ruby,  Supv.  Critic,  SW  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

MAINE 

Peabody,  Mildred,  Supv.,  Gorham  STC,  Gorham 
Upton,  Ethelyn  F.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Gorham 

MARYLAND 

Brady,  Angela,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Frostburg 

Bramblett,  Ella,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Towson  4 

Brechbill,  Henry,  Asst  Dean,  Univ.  of  Md.,  College  Park 

Brown,  Herman,  Dir.  of  Prac.  Tchg.,  STC,  Bowie 

Desautels,  Mrs.  Lenora,  1651  Wcodbourne  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Kestner,  Hilda,  STC,  Towson 

Knipp,  Minnie  B.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Washington  C.,  Chestertown 

Mudge,  Evelyn  L,,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Hood  College,  Frederick 

Petry,  Arline  G.,  Dir.  of  Practice,  STC,  Frostburg 

Seaman,  Mrs.  Marguerite  L.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Towson  4 
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Sherman,  Ruth  S.,  Supv.,  STC,  Frostburg 
Smith,  Ruth  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Towson 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bulger,  Ruth  D.,  Asst,  Prof.,  Boston  TC,  Boston, 

Burton,  W.  H.,  Dir.  of  Apprenticeship,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Carboneau,  Irene  B.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Carroll,  Katherine  M.,  Schl,  of  Ed.,  Boston  U.,  Boston 

Caunt,  Mary  L.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Training  Schl.,  Framingham 

Chandler,  Martha  H.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Nursery  Trng.  Schl.  of  Boston,  Boston 

Cogan,  Morris  L.,  Dir.  Sec.  Schl.,  Appr.  Tchg.  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Copp,  Dr.  H.  W.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Suffolk  U.,  Boston 

Cushman,  Marion,  Supv.,  STC,  Fitchburg 

Dixon,  N.  R,?  220  James  Hall,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Donahue,  Mary  C.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  STC  at  Boston,  Boston  15 

Donahue,  Mary  J.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Drinan,  Helen  G.,  STC,  Lowell 

Durgin,  Olive,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Am.  International  C.,  Springfield 

Dwyer,  Mary  E.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Fitzgerald,  Eloise  R.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Boston  TC,  Boston 

Flaherty,  Teresa  R.,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Regis  College,  Weston 

Foster,  Elizabeth  V.,  Dir.  Tchg.,  STC,  Worcester 

Gourville,  Marguerite  L,,  Dean,  STC,  Lowell 

Haggerty,  Catherine  F.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Healy,  Theresa  J.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Hoffman,  Mary  W.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Huff,  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.,  Asst.  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Lesley  C.,  Cambridge 

Hull,  Wm.  P.,  Supv.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Hunt,  Emma  A.,  Chmn.  Elem.  Dept.,  STC,  Framingham 

Markarian,  Robert  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Springfield  C.,  Springfield 

Marshall,  Marguerite  F.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Michael,  Arthura  J.,  Grad.  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Newell,  Larence  J.,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Framingham  TC,  Framingham 

Purcell,  Eleanor,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Rice,  Charles,  Supv.,  Springfield  C.,  Springfield 

Schaefer,  Robt  J.,  Dir.  of  A.M.  in  Tchg.  Program,  Harvard  Grad.  Schl.,  Cambridge 

Scipione,  Alice,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Shannon,  Margaret  R.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Lowell 

Stapleton,  Mary  E.,  Prin.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Stone,  Mildred  B.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Salem 

Suchara,  Helen,  Wheelock  College,  Boston  15 

Thurber,  Clara  M.,  Dean,  Lesley  College,  Cambridge 

Trommer,  Carolyn,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  TC  of  Boston,  Boston  15 

Wales,  Alfreda,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Lesley  College,  Cambridge 

Walker,  Margaret,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  STC,  Framingham 

Wells,  Eleanor  E.,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  Framingham 

Wronski,  Stanley  P.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Boston  U.,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN 

Archer,  H.  G.,  Supt.  Trng.  Schl.,  W.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Paw  Paw 

Bell,  Mary  Irene,  Phys.  Ed.  Tchr.  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Biliingslea,  Edythe  V.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Bishop,  Bernice,  Holland  Jr.  High  School,  Holland 

Bordine,  Kenneth  T.,  Dir.  Tchr,  Ed.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Broadhead,  Russell  H.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit  1 

Bruns,  Cora  C.,"  Instr.  of  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Burton,  Miriam,  Instr.  in  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Campbell,  Agnes  A.,  Critic  Tchr.,  C.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
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Carlson,  Aubrey,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Carroll,  Emma,  7100  Freda,  Dearborn 

Carter,  Tom,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Albion  C.,  Albion 

Champion,  Clara  E.,  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Chipman,  Hone,  Critic  Tchr.,  Univ.  of  Mich.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor 

Clark,  Raymond  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Clayton,  Caroline  E.,  Critic  Tchr.,  Poe  SchL,  Detroit 

Clow,  Jennie  M.,  Prin.  Roosevelt  Trng.  SchL,  Detroit  6 

Cooper,  Virginia,  Supv.,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Ypsilanti 

Crawford,  Mildred  G.,  Supv.,  Tchr.,  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Davis,  Alice  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Dieckman,  Verna,  Assoc.  Prof.,  School  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Dimond,  Stanley  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed,,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

Dixon,  W.  Robert,  Coord,  of  Directed  Tchg.,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

Donchain,  Peter,  Assoc.  Prof.,  College  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Doty,  Mrs.  Louise  T.,  419  Jackson  Street,  Grand  Ledge 

Downer,  Effie  M.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Edman,  Marion,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  University,  Detroit  1 

Eggleston,  Irus  C,,  Elem.  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Ellsworth,  Ruth  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Favreau,  Winifred  H.,  Tchr.  of  French,  University  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor 

Feahney,  Adele,  Prin.,  Poe  Schl.,  Detroit 

Feuerstein,  Emma,  Supv.,  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Feyereisen,  Kathryn,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Freer,  Gwendolyn,  Supv.,  W,  Mich.  Col.  of  Ed.,  Paw  Paw 

Forge,  Juanita,  Critic,  Thirkell  Schl.,  Detroit 

Gates,  Mary  F.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Psy.,  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Gray,  Maxine,  C.  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Gross,  Carl,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

Haberland,  M.  Wilhelmine,  Washington  Schl.,  Hope  C.,  Holland 

Hamilton,  Jean  F.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  I 

Hawes,  Carolyn,  112  E.  22nd  Street,  Holland 

Heilbronn,  Edna  M.,  1315  Ridge  Road,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Hills,  Katherine,  Critic  Tchr.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

Holmblade,  Amy  Jean,  Supv.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Hosmer,  Jean  M.  Instr.  in  Ed.,  Wayne  University,  Detroit  1 

Johnson,  Helen  L.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  C.  College  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Jones,  Ronald  D-,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed,,  Michigan  SC,  E.  Lansing 

Junge,  Charlotte,  Assoc.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Junge,  Ruby,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 

King,  Barbara  S.,  Art  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Kloian,  Ann,  4424  Brooklyn,  Detroit 

LaChappelle,  Betty,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ford  Schl,  Highland  Park 

LaMore,  Ethel  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Cent.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Leonardelli,  D.  B.,  W.  Mich.  College  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

McCall,  Harlan  R.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Alma  College,  Alma 

McCormick,  Chester  A.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

MacFee,  Mrs.  Winifred,  Librarian,  Ed.  Serv.  Library,  W.  Mich.  C.,  Kalamazoo 

McGugan,  Vincent,  Supv.,  Paw  Paw  H.  S.,  Paw  Paw 

Malter,  Morton,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Marksberry,  Mary  Lee,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Marshall,  Thelma,  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Martin,  Frances  K.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Central  Mich.  C,  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Mehnert,  Martha,  Supv.,  N.  Michigan  C.  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Mentzer,  Rosalind,  Tchr.  Tr.,  Michigan  SC,  East  Lansing 
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Menzi,  Leonard  W.,  Prin.,  Roosevelt  SchL,  YpsUanti 

Merhab,  Wm,  G,,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

Meston,  Eleanor,  Supv.,  Michigan  State  Normal  C.,  YpsUanti 

Mickle,  Mable  E.,  Hutchins  ShcL,  Detroit 

Mitchell,  W,  R,,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Olivet  C.,  Olivet 

Montague,  Josephine,  Supv.,  Central  Michigan  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Moore,  Mrs.  Eleanora,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Mullally,  Monica,  Critic,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Detroit 

Myers,  George  R.,  Coord.  Sec.  St.  Tchg.,  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Nanry,  Mrs*  Gertrude,  Supv.,  Lincoln  Schl.,  YpsUanti 

North,  Vera  O.,  Comm.  Tchr.,  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  YpsUanti 

O'Connor,  M.  Ethel,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Mich.  State  Normal  C.,  YpsUanti 

O'Hara,  Mrs.  Marvel,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Olson,  Odina  B.,  Asst.  Prin.,  U.  H.  S.,  University  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor 

O'Neil,  Ella,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.y  Mt.  Pleasant 

Ortaggio,  Geraldine,  W.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Payne,  Lucile,  Eng.  Critic,  N.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Pepper,  Alice,  Prin.,  Lenawee  County  Normal  Schl.,  Clayton 

Petch,  Gertrude,  Prin.,  Albion  Public  Schools,  Albion 

Pigg,  Enna,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Alma  C.,  Alma 

Praeger,  Ethel  M.»  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Puhek,  Mrs.  Vivian,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit 

Reed,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  Address  Unknown 

Robinson,  Lois,  El  em.  Cons.,  W.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed,,  Kalamazoo 

Roscoe,  Alice  J.,  114  N.  HamUton,  YpsUanti 

Sargent,  Wm.  T.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  Mich,  C,  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Schafer,  Dorothy,  Critic  Tchr.,  Poe.  Schl.,  Detroit 

Schatz,  Lillian,  Supv.,  Michigan  State  Normal  C.,  YpsUanti 

Scott,  Walter  M.,  Supt  of  Schls.,  Holland 

Schraeder,  Esther  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Sebaly,  Dr.  A.  L.,  W.  Michigan  College  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Shaver,  Catherine,  Supv.  Holt  Pub.  Schls.,  Holt 

Shepard,  Loraine  V.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Simonds,  Mrs.  Freddie,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Sister  M.  Berne tta,  Chm.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Aquinas  C.,  Grand  Rapids 

Sister  M.  Gabrielle,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Nazareth  C.,  Nazareth 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga  UdeU,  Acquinas  C.,  Grand  Rapids 

Sister  Mary  Justine,  Supv.,  Mercy  C.,  Detroit  19 

Sister  M.  Florence  Louise,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept,  Mary  grove  C.,  Detroit 

Sister  Magdalen  Marie,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Sienna  Heights  C*,  Adrian 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel,  CSSF,  Supv.  of  Schls.,  Madonna  C.,  Livonia 

Sister  M.  Lucille,  Pres.,  Mercy  C.,  Detroit 

Smith,  Lawrence  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Smythe,  Ruth  E.  J.,  Supv.,  W.  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Paw  Paw 

Stearns,  Troy  L.,  Hd.  Dept.  Elem.  EdM  Mich.  SC,  East  Lansing 

Stegenga,  Constance,  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Stinson,  Bess  L.,  Supv.,  Western  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Telfer,  Harold  E.,  Critic,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Thiers,  Myrle  G.,  Music  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Toogood,  MUdred,  Eastern  H.  S.,  East  Lansing 

Trytten,  John  M.,  Prin.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor 

Tyree,  James  T.,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids 

Vanderbush,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln  Schl.,  Holland 

Ver  Beek,  J.  J.,  Dir.  St.  Teaching,  Hope  C.,  Holland 

Wallace,  Merry  Maude,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Mich  State  Normal  C.,  YpsUanti 

Welch,  Ann  Louise,  Kdg.  Supv.,  Central  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
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MICHIGAN  (cont.) 

Wey mouth,  Miss  Leora,  Supv.,  Charlotte  Elem.  Schls.,  Charlotte 
Whale,  L.  J.,  Dir.  Bus.  Ed.,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit  1 
Winter,  Ruth,  Denby  High  School,  Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

Aarestad,  Amanda,  Supv.,  STC,  Winona 

Albert,  Edythe,  Supv.,  Lab.  Sch.,  STC,  Bemidji 

Altena,  Juul  V.  R.,  Dir.  Elem.  Trng.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  C.,  St.  Peter 

Anderson,  W.  Carlisle,  Instr.  Ind.  Arts  Dept.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Amy  E.,  Instr.,  Concordia  C.,  Moorhead 

Armstrong,  Grace,  Asst.  Dir.  Pro.  Ed.,  STC,  Mankato 

Bergstrom,  Howard  E.,  Instr.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Birkmaier,  Emma,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Bjork,  Pearl,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Concordia  C.,  Moorehead 

Boeck,  Clarence  H.,  Asst  Prof.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Boyle,  Rena,  Instr.  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Boyne,  Edwin  M.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Mankato 

Brand,  Werner  E.,  Supv.,  STC,  Morhead 

Brother  E.  Julius,  FSC,  Dean  of  Studies,  St.  Mary's  College,  Winona 

Brother  M.  Leo,  FSC  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  St.  Mary's  C.,  Winona 

Burk,  R.  Burdett,  848  16th  Ave.,  St.  Cloud 

Camp,  Bertha,  Supv.,  822  4th  Ave.,  St.  Cloud 

Chase,  Naomi,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Christiansen,  Bertha,  Supv.  Instr.,  STC,  Bemidji 

Clark,  Francis  E.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  St.  Olaf  C.,  Northfield 

Cofell,  Wm.,  St.  John's  U.,  CollegeviUe 

Corneliussen,  Alice  L.,  Prin.,  College  Elem.  Schl.,  STC,  Moorhead 

Cotton,  William,  Dir.,  Prof.  Ed.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Curtis,  E.  Louise,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Dierenfield,  R.  B.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Macalester  C.,  St.  Paul  5 

Doane,  Kenneth  R.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul  4 

Dodds,  Dorothy,  Supv.,  College  Elem.  Schl.,  STC,  Moorhead 

Dordal,  Harold,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Concordia  C.,  Moorhead 

Dunlay,  Kathryn,  Supv.,  STC,  Winona 

Estenson,  Lyle,  O.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Carleton  C.,  Northfield 

Fishbaugher,  Glenn,  Dir.  Trg.  &  Placement,  STC,  Winona 

Fleming,  Harold  D.,  Chrmn.  Div.  of  Ed.,  STC,  Bemidji 

Ford,  Rexana  R.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Schl.  of  Home  EC.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  St.  Paul 

Frederickson,  Alice,  Supv.,  STC,  Bemidji 

Gall,  L.  M.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Elem.  Ed.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  C.,  St.  Peter 

Garlid,  Georgia,  Supv.,  STC,  Winona 

Grant,  J.  Rollin,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Macalester  C.,  St  Paul  5 

Grim,  Paul  R.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis  14 

Hanptfuehrer,  Helen,  Instr.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Hanson,  Lois  Ann,  Address  Unknown 

Heider,  Dorothy,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Winona 

Hogenson,  Hazel,  Supv.,  STC,  Bemidji 

Holt,  Elsie  K.,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Homer,  Ada  Y.,  Supervisor,  STC,  Mankato 

Hoyt,  Daniel  B.,  Supv.,  STC,  Winona 

Jaeger,  Eloise  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Johnson,  Alice  C.,  Address  Unknown 

Johnson,  Donavan  A.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ,  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 

Johnson,  Harry  C.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Euluth  Branch,  Duluth 

Johnston,  Jane,  Supv.,  STC,  Moorhead 

Kafka,  Hedda,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Univ.  Farms,  St.  Paul 

Lamb,  Bernice,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Mankato 

Loy,  Hubert  M.,  Asst,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.  Branch,  Duluth 
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MINNESOTA  (cont.) 

McKee,  Frances,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Bemidji 
Meadows,  Paul,  Supv.,  Phys.  Ed,,  STC,  Bemidji 
Melnz,  Richard,  Supv.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 
Meyering,  H.  R.,  Dir.  Ed.,  STC,  Mankato 
Mork,  Gordon  M.  A*,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 
Nesvold,  Alice  G.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Bemidji 
Norris,  Sibyl,  Instr.  Nursing  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 
Nugent,  Grace  S.,  Supv.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Odland,  Norine?  Instr.,  U.  of  Minn.  Elem.  Schl.,  Minneapolis 
Oole,  Eugenia  M.,  Art  Dept,  STC,  Mankato 
Page,  Mildred,  Wisconsin  SC,  Superior 
Peterson,  Hazel,  Supv.,  STC,  Bemjdji 
Peterson,  Mary  L.,  Supv.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 
Petrie,  Viola,  Supv.,  Eng.,  STC,  Moorhead 

Plumb,  Valworth,  Chmn,  Div.  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.  Duluth  Branch,  Duluth 
Proshek,  Margaret  F.,  U.  H.  S.,  U.  of  Minn.  Minneapolis  14 
Quanbeck,  Martin,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Augsburg  C.,  Minneapolis 
Rose,  Ella  J.,  Prof,  of  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Univ.  Farm,  St.  Paul 
"Schelske,  Alvin  H.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 
Scherfenberg,  Laura,  Supv.,  STC,  Moorhead 
Schlueter,  Myrtle  W.,  Riverview  Schl.,  St.  Cloud 
Seymour,  Doris  E.,  6939  Clinton  Ave.,  St.  Paul  5 
Sister  Mary  Ellen,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.,  C.  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul 
Slettem,  Signe,  STC,  Mankato 

Staple,  Flora  M.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  Duluth  Branch,  Duluth 
Sweeney,  Mae  A.,  Instr.,  STC,  Winona 
Talbot,  John  E.,  Dir.  Lab.  Schl.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 
Talle,  Magda  I.,  Supv.,  Lab.  Schl.,  STC,  Winona 
Thomson,  Elvira,  Asst.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  St.  Olaf  C.,  Northfield 
Thuente,  Raphael,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  St.  Thomas  C.,  St.  Paul 
Valenti,  J.  J.,  Principal,  College  H.  S.,  STC,  Moorhead 
Walling,  Isobel,  Instr.  Elem.  Ed.,  Macalester  C.,  St.  Paul 
West,  Edith,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U-  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 
Westerberg,  Virginia,  Supv.  Instr.,  Stc.,  Bemidji 
Williams,  Beatrice,  STC,  St.  Cloud 
Zielke,  Laura,  STC,  Mankato 

MISSISSIPPI 

Brooks,  Stanley  E.,  Address  Unknown 

Hall,  J.  E.,  Instr.,  Jackson  C.,  Jackson 

Lake- Jones,  Mrs.  Arlynne,  Act.  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Miss.  Voc.  C.,  Itta  Bena 

Landskov,  N.  L-,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Mississippi  Southern  C.,  Hattiesburg 

McAllister,  Jane  Ellen,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Jackson  C.,  Jackson 

Williams,  Lottie  Lorene,  Tchr.,  Jackson  C-,  Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Cloyd,  Nina  M.,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Hannibal- LaGrange  C.,  Hannibal 

Edmonds,  Berayce  S.,  Supv.  Elem.  St.  Tchg.,  Lincoln  U.,  Jefferson  City 

Gorsuch,  Miss  Anna,  N.  W.  Missouri  S,  C,,  Maryville 

Haldiman,  Carl  G.,  Prin.,  College  H.  S.,  Central  Mo.  SC,  Warrensburg 

Hartwig,  Caroline  E.  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia 

Isley,  Thurston,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wm.  Jewell  C.,  Liberty 

Lansford,  R.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  Central  Mo.  SC,  Warrensburg 

Martin,  Azalea  E.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Lincoln  U.,  Jefferson  City 

Miller,  Dr.  Leon  F.,  Chmn.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  NW  Mo.  STC,  Maryville 

Moberly,  Mabel,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  SW  Mo,  STC,  Springfield 

Ransom,  M.  Kathleen,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Central  Mo.  SC,  Warrensburg 

Ross,  Miss  Neva,  NW  Mo.  SC,  Maryville 

Schott,  M.  S.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Central  Mo.  SC,  Warrensburg 
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MONTANA 

Carleton,  Linus,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Montana  State  XI.,  Missoula 
Forester,  Gladys,  Supv.,  Montana  State  Normal  C.,  Dillon 
Franks,  Milford,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Montana  SC,  Bozeman 
Jordan,  Rush,  President,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Kheeland,  Ralph  S.,  Dir.  of  Guidance,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Khuti,  Leo  L.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Agr.  Ed.,  Montana  SC,  Bozeman 
Lasich,  Mrs.  Peter  W.,  Trng.  Schl.,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
CXReilly,  Virginia,  Trng.  Schl.,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Packer,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Supv.,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Satter,  Elizabeth,  Training  Schl.,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Short,  James  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Mont.  State  U.,  Missoula 
Walker,  Laurence,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Womack,  James,  Trng.  Schl.,  W.  Mont.  C.  of  Ed,,  Dillon 

NEBRASKA 

Findley,  K.  W.,  Dir.  Lab.  Schl.,  Nebraska  STC,  Chadron 
Holms trom,  Dorothy,  Eng.  Supv.,  STC,  Wayne 
McEachen,  Gertrude,  Assoc.  Prof.,  TC,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
Millar,  Allen  R.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Nebraska  STC,  Chadron 
Pritchard,  George  S.,Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Omaha,  Omaha 
Skinner,  Blanche,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Kearney 
Speich,  Virginia,  Supv.,  Nebraska  STC,  Chadron 
Stephens,  Coral,  Supv.,  Nebraska  STC,  Wayne 
Stoutemyer,  Mrs.  M.  Scott,  Supv.,  Nebraska,  STC,  Kearney 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Dora  V.,  Supv.,  Nebraska  STC,  Chadron 
Traster,  Stella,  Supv.,  Nebraska  STC,  Wayne 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Naomi  J.,  Supv.,  STC,  Chadron 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Capron,  Mrs.  Marie,  Prin.,  Trng.  Schl.,  STC,  Keene 

Congdon,  Richard  H.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Keene 

Davis,  Bertha  S.,  Coop.  Tchr.,  STC,  Keene 
JDurkee,  Mrs.  Stella  H.,  Dir.  of  Elem.  St.  Tchg.  STC,  Plymouth 
'Lancaster,  Christine,  Supv.  STC,  Keene 

Merriman,  Gertrude  M.,  STC,  Marlboro 

Peters,  Ann  C.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Keene 

Rand,  Martha  A.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Plymouth 

Re  illy,  J,  J.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  St.  Anselm's  C.,  Manchester 

Sister  Adelard  Marie,  Dir.  Trng.  Program,  Rivier  C.,  Nashua 

Stevens,  Jeannette  M.,  58  Arch  Street,  Keene 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ames,  Virginia,  Asst.  Prof.  Hyg.  &  Phs.  Ed.,  N.  J.  C.  for  Women,  New  Brunswick 

Dugall,  Dr.  John  B.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Upsala  C.,  East  Orange 

Hawkes,  Dr.  Evelyn  J.,  Chmn.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  N.  J.  C.  for  Women,  New  Brunswick 

Trainor,  Miss  Juliette,  Librarian,  STC,  Paterson 

Ullemeyer,  Grace,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO 

Hunt,  R.  L.,  Supv.,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

McMahan,  John  Julia,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  M.C.  of  A  &  M  A,  State  College 

Page,  Mrs.  Marg,  202  N.  Bullard,  Silver  City 

Rhoades,  Inez  B.,  Supv.,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Sechler,  Hazel,  Supv.,  N.  M.  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Sininger,  W.  H.,  Hd.,  Ed.  Dept.,  N.  M.  Highlands  U.,  Las  Vegas 

Snodgrass,  Mrs.  Ella,  Supv.,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

NEW  YORK 

Abernathy,  Louise,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Cortland 

Alway,  Lenore  K.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Phys.  Ed.  for  Women,  STC,  Cortland 
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NEW  YORK  (coat.) 

Ankeney,  Margaret  E-,  Supv.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Adelphi  C.,  Garden  City 

Banks,  Marie,  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  STC,  Plattsburg 

Behrens,  H.  D.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Brown,  Thomas  J.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Hofstra  C.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Carley,  Dr.  Verna,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Fordham  U.,  New  York 

Compton,  Mrs.  nene,  Instr.,  STC,  New  Paltz 

Coulter,  Elizabeth  M.,  Instr.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Courson,  Mrs.  Grace  S.y  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Fredonia 

Eastman,  Dorothy,  Instr*,  Hunter  College,  NYC 

Fraser,  Dorothy  M.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Adelphi  C.,  Garden  City 

Gray,  Dorothy,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Queens  C.,  Flushing 

Grubb,  Hazel  A.,  Lab.  Tchr.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Hartstein,  J.  I.,  Prof,  of  Ed,,  Long  Island  U.,  Brooklyn 

Hartung,  Dr.  Helene,  Coord,  St.  Tchg.,  Hunter  C.,  New  York  21 

Hayes,  Dr.  Dorothy,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  New  Paltz 

Hendrick,  Frances  T.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  C.  of  NewRochelle,  New  Rochelle 

Hobbie,  Katherine  E.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Hodgdon,  Evelyn  R.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Horler,  Dr.  Frances,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester 

Jahrting,  Robert,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  City  C.  of  N.  Y.,  New  York  31 

Janszen,  Royce  H.,  509  W.  121  St.,  New  York  27 

Jennings,  Manson,  Asst.  Prof.  History,  TC,  Columbia  U.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Klee,  Loretta,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca 

Kite,  Richard  F.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  New  Paltz 

Kochman,  Philip,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Fredonia 

LaBue,  Anthony,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse 

Lane,  Frank  T.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Brockport 

Lange,  Phil  C,,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  TC,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27 

Lindberg,  Lucile,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Queens  C.,  Flushing 

Lindsey,  Margaret,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  TC,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27 

Mattison,  Robert  J.,  Siver  Lake 

Morey,  Julia  M.,  Asst.  Prof,,  STC,  Oneonta 

Morsilli,  Saverina  H.,  Instr.,  Hunter  C.,  New  York  21 

Nestrick,  W.  Virgil,  Tchr.  Trng.  Div.  N.  Y.  C.  Pub.  Schls.,  500  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22 

Newman,  Herbert  M.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Brooklyn  C.,  Brooklyn  10 

Orleans,  Jacob  S.,  Dir.  Research,  Bd.  of  Hr.  Ed.,  500  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Park,  Martha  A.,  Prof.  Home  EC.,  STC,  Plattsburg 

Parkhurst,  Josephine  E.,  Supv.,  STC,  Oswego 

Persky,  Mrs.  Blanche  O.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  New  York  3 

Pierce,  Alice  A.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Cortland 

Platt,  Dr.  Clara  Skiles,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  Y.  U.,  N,  Y.  3 

Platt,  Mary  E.,  Instr.,  STC,  Buffalo 

Ramsdell,  Laurena,  Instr.,  STC,  Potsdam 

Rhodes,  Gladys  L,,  Asst.  Prof.,  STC,  Geneseo 

Rivlin,  Harry  H.,  Chm,,  Dept  of  Ed.,  Queens  C.,  Flushing 

Shenk,  Dorothy  C,,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Cortland 

Sorrenson,  Carbielle,  Lnst,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  N.  Y.  U.,  New  York  3 

Steel,  Harry  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  STC,  Buffalo 

Stratemeyer,  Florence,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  TC,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27 

Thompson,  Glenn  S.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  N.  Y.  U.,  New  York  3 

Uirich,  William  E.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse 

Westerman,  Lenore,  Supv.,  Hunter  C.,  New  York 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Bailey,  Harold  M.,  Hd.  Ed.  Dept.,  Guilford  C., 

Bell,  Lila,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Meredith  C.,  Raleigh 

Benson,  Dr.  C.  R.,  Prin.  High  School,  Winston  SaZem 

Bond,  Nelle,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  T.  C.,  Cullowhee 

Botner,  Taft  B.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Brown,  Mrs.  Viola,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  Wtnston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Cherry,  Annie,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Flora  Macdonald  C.,  Red  Springs 

Conoly,  Mary  M.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Flora  Macdonald  C.,  Red  Springs 

Davis,  Lloyd  H.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  U.,  Charlotte  8 

Davis,  Susie  S.,  Instr.  in  Ed.,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Dowdy,  L.  C.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  A  &  T  College,  Greensboro 

Fowler,  Hattie  R.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  C.,  Hickory 

Frierson,  Dr.  Marguerite  S.,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Harris,  Nelson  H.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Shaw  U.,  Raleigh 

Harrison,  Thomas,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Henry,  Ardelle  A.,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Higgins,  Harper,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Horton,  Ben  H.,  Jr.,  Dir.  Off-Campus  St.  Tchg.  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Hough,  Miss  Leo,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hoyle,  Annie  K.,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hucles,  Helen  A.,  Fayetteville  STC,  Fayetteville 

Hunt,  Louise,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hunt,  Lucille,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

James,  Gerald  B.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ag.  Ed.,  N.  Carolina  SC,  Raleigh 

Jenkins,  W.  M.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill 

Johnson,  George  L.,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Killian,  Mrs.  Winnie,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

McGee,  Miss  Eunice,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  E.  Carolina  TC,  Greenville 

McLendon,  Jonathon  C.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Duke  U.,  Durham 

Memory,  J.  L.,  Jr.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wake  Forest  C.,  Wake  Forest 

Murray,  L.  L.,  Atlantic  Christian  C.,  Wilson 

Norris,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Elem.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  U.,  Charlotte 

Oppelt,  J.  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  E.  Carolina  TC,  Greenville 

Painter,  Vernon,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Patterson,  G.  R.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  C.,  Hickory 

Petty,  Dr.  Olan,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Duke  U.,  Durham 

Quattlebaum,  Lawrence,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Ryburn,  William  L.,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Skretting,  J.  R.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill 

Smith,  Mary  T.,  Critic,  E.  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Snipes,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Steelman,  Ruth  A.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  High  Point  C.,  High  Point 

Stillwell,  Martha  L.,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Strawn,  Alice,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  E.  Carolina  TC,  Greenville 

Strickland,  Gladys,  Lab.  Schl.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Utterbach,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Eng.,  E.  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Walker,  Edyth,  Supv.,  W.  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

West,  Gordon  L.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  St.  Augustine's  C.,  Raleigh 

Wetzler,  Wilson  F.,  Dir.  of  Tchr.  Trng.,  Queens  C.,  Charlotte 

Wey,  Dr.  Herbert,  Dir.,  St.  Tchg.,  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

White,  Bessie  J.,  Supv.  St.  Tchrs.,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Winston,  Chauncey  G.,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.r  Bennett  C.,  Greensboro 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Barnes,  James,  Dir.,  Elem.  Ed.,  STC,  Mayville 
Beeman,  Miss  Olaf,  Critic,  STC,  Minot 
Davis,  Claire,  Supv.,  STC,  Minot 
Dixon,  Margaret  S.,  Cr.  in  Eng.,  STC,  Minot 
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Dokken,  Mrs.  O.  C.,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  STC,  Minot 

Duffey,  Feme,  Supv.,  STC,  Minot 

Egge,  Marion  C.,  Supv.,  STC,  Mayville 

Gissel,  John  H.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Central  H.  S.,  Grand  Forks 

Grimes,  Ruby  M.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Math.,  N.  D.  Agricultural  C.,  Fargo 

Harris,  Raymond  P.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  N.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Harwood,  Mrs,  Clara,  Supv.,  STC,  Mayville 

Holstine,  Garold  D.,  Dean,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks 

Horton,  Lucille,  Prof.  Home  EC.,  Ed.,  N.  D.  Ag.  C.,  Fargo 

Hoskins,  Catharine,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Minot 

Jack,  Pearl,  Supv.,  Valley  City  STC,  Valley  City 

Jansen,  Belva,  Supv.,  Dickinson  C.,  Dickinson 

Johnson,  Ellen  V.,  STC,  Minot 

Kraig,  Paul  G.,  Dir.  Rural  Trng.,  STC,  Valley  City 

Kurth,  E.  L.,  Hd.,  Ind.  Arts  Dept,,  State  Normal  £  Ind.  C.,  Ellendale 

Leno,  Gottlieb,  Dir.,  Sec.  Ed.,  STC,  Mayville 

Mackie,  Verna  E.,  Supv.,  STC,  Valley  City 

Myhre,  Olger,  Dir.,  STC,  Minot 

Nichols,  Joe,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  State  Normal  &  Ind.  C.,  Ellendale 

Nor  em,  Mrs.  Rath,  Supv.,  STC,  Minot 

Peterson,  Ethel  M.,  Supv.,  STC,  Valley  City 

Pistor,  Fredericks,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Minot 

Steeves,  Frank  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks 

Travis,  Miss  Dorothy,  Asst.  Prof,  Bus.  Ed.,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks 

Tucker,  Florence  E.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Dickinson  STC,  Dickinson 

Walker,  Eva  M.,  Supv.,  STC,  Minot 

Wartchow,  Beatrice,  N.  D.  Ag.  C,,  Fargo 

Wooldridge,  Mrs.  Opal,  Supv.,  STC,  Valley  City 

OHIO 

Allenbaugh,  Naomi,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ph.  Ed,,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus 

Andrews,  L.  O.,  Coord.  St.  Field  Exp.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus 

Beck,  Ralph  Lea,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Becker,  Helen  R.,  Hd.,  Early  Elem.  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Akron,  Akron 

Bennett,  Dr.  Kathryn  S.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Lake  Erie  C.,  Painesville 

Bennie,  Wm.  A.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Btoder,  Lorin  E.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Muskingum  C.,  New  Concord 

Bodenham,  Ruth  B.,  Supv.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Brassfield,  Jirasiana,  Dir.  Home  EC.,  Central  State  C.,  Wilberforce 

Bush,  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland 

Campbell,  Ray  L.,  Instr.,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron 

Castle,  Elizabeth,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Chapman,  Frieda,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Youngstown  C.,  Youngstown 

Cooper,  Alta,  Supv.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Cooper,  Elva,  Supv.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Crist,  Anita  M-,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Darst,  Mabelle,  Principal,  Ohio  University,  Athens 

Davis,  Florence,  Asst.  Prof.  Prim  Ed.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Day,  Marvelene,  Supv.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Derby,  Eugene  W.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Wilmington  C.,  Wilmington 

Distad,  H.  W.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron 

Dunham,  Amelia,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Dunham,  Esther,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Dunn,  Miss  Thelma,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Wittenberg  C.,  Springfield 

Durance,  John  C.,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Easterday,  Hazel  V,,  Coop.  Tchr.,  Lane  SchL,  Akron  7 

Eisen,  Agnes  L.,  Supv.,  Mechanic sburg  SchL,  Athens 

Ekas,  Gertrude,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wilmington  C.,  Wilmington 
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Evans,  Helen,  Exec.  Hd,,  Beachwood  SchL,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Cleveland 

Evans,  John  J.,  Acct.  Coord.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus 

Felsinger,  Margaret  J.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Felt,  Edna  E.,  Supv.,  Mechanic  sburg  Schl.,  Athens 

Ferguson,  Maxwell,  Supv.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Flickinger,  Louise,  Cuyahoga  Falls  H.  S.,  Cuyahoga  Falls 

Friedland,  Elaine,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.  Schl.,  Kent 

Gex,  R.  Stanley,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  Cinn.,  Cincinnati 

Hamilton,  Robert  G.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Harsh,  F.  N.,  Hd.,  Dept  of  Ed.,  Hiram  C.,  Hiram 

Harshman,  Floyd  E.,  Asst.  Prof.,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville 

Hawes,  E.  Basil,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Denison  U.,  Granville 

Haws,  Dr.  Robert,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus 

Heer,  A.  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Herchek,  Michel,  Dir.  of  Guidance,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Hill,  Selma,  Hd.  Elem.  Ed.,  Findley  C.,  Findley 

Humphreys,  Phila,  Supv.,  St.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Columbus 

Jenkins,  T.  C.,  Hd.,  Ed.  Dept.,  Rio  Grande  C.,  Rio  Grande 

Jensen,  Winifred,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Klamer,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Coop.  Tchr.,  S.  Euclid  Schools,  Euclid 

Lapp,  Ada,  Bluff  ton  C.,  Bluff  ton 

Lindower,  L.  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ashland,  Ashland 

Litherland,  Hershell,  Dean,  C.  of  Ed.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Luedy,  Miss  Mabel,  Supv.,  Home  EC.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Luttrell,  C.  John,  Act.  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Baldwin  Wallace  C.,  Berea 

McCuskey,  Dorothy,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

McMillan,  H.  L.,  Chum.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville 

McNutt,  C.  R.,  Instr.,  Flora  Stone  Mather  C.,  W.  Res.  U.,  Cleveland 

Major,  C.  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Denison  U.,  Granville 

Major,  Ella,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Marquis,  Norwood,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Matthews,  Chester  0.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware 

McKim,  Margaret,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Cinn.,  Cincinnati 

Metz,  Earl  C.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Capital  U.,  Columbus 

Moore,  Mrs,  Rose  W-,  Supv.,  Elem.  Ed.,  Heidelberg  C.,  Tiffin 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Esther  S.,  Coop.  Tchr.,  Hiram  C.,  Hiram 

Nilson,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Harding  Sr.  H.  S.,  Warren 

Nosal,  W.  S.,  Dir.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  John  Carroll  U.,  Cleveland 

Pagean,  Nell,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville 

Parsons,  T.  Dale,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Payne,  Mrs.  Cassie,  Box  5,  Oberlin 

Pelton,  Warren  J.,  Supv.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Phillips,  Pearl  J.,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Poston,  Clara,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Rio  Grande  C.,  Rio  Grande 

Quick,  Marie  A.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Reuter,  Wm.  L.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Reynolds,  Helen  E.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Baldwin  Wallace  C.,  Berea 

Riedinger,  Mabel,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron 

Schaff,  S.  D.,  Denison  U.,  Granville 

Schluter,  I.  L.,  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Shambach,  John  E.,  Asst  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Hiram  C.,  Hiram 

Shepard,  Myrtle  L.,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Shipley,  Feme,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Silliman,  Georgina,  Supv.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Sima,  Mrs.  Bernice,  Supv.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Sister  Anna  Cecile,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  C.  Mt.  St.  Joseph- on- the- Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Sister  Jos.  Loretto,  Supv.  of  St.  Tchr.,  C,  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph- on- the- Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 
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Sister  Mary  Lawrence,  Dir.  St.  Tchrs.,  Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  St.  Bernard 

Sister  Mary  Prtscilla,  SND,  Hd.,  Ed,  Dept.,  Notre  Dame  C.,  Cleveland 

Sister  Miriam,  SC,  Instr.  C.  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph- on- the -Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Snyder,  George,  Dir.  of  Univ.  Schl.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Stewart,  Martha,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Stratton,  L.  E.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Findley  C.,  Findley 

Thomas,  Ruth  M.,  Dir.,  Div.  of  Ed.,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Tyler,  Prise  ilia,  Instr.,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland 

Ulry,  O.  L.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Miami  0.5  Oxford 

VanDorn,  Ruth  E.,  158  S.  Church  St.,  Bowling  Green 

Visser,  Marie,  Supv.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Ward,  Mary,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ohio  Univ.,  Athens 

Warrick,  Ennis  C.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Central  SC,  WUberforce 

Wenger,  Florence  H.,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Wicks,  Bernice  J.,  Supv.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Williams,  Grace  F.  E.,  277  E.  Perry  St.,  Tiffin 

Winkle,  Mildred,  Supv.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Wozencraft,  Marian,  Asst  Prof.,  Fenn  C.,  Cleveland  15 

Young,  Charles  W.,  Dir.  of  Ed.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Young,  Margaret  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Miami  Univ.,  Oxford 

Woodruff,  Olive,  Hd.,  Kdg-Prim.  Ed.,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Roberts,  Carl  H.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

OKLAHOMA 

Adkins,  Arthur,  Supv.,  Northwestern  SC,  Alva 
Browning,  Roy  W.,  Dir.  of  Placement,  Phillips  U.,  Enid 
Chapman,  Joanna,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Oklahoma  A  &  M  C.,  Still  water 
Drain,  Lois,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Oklahoma  A  &  M.,  Stillwater 
Green,  Mrs.  Arlene,  4th  Gr.  Supv.,  Southwestern  SC,  Weatherford 
Hicks,  Victor,  Dir.,  Horace  Mann  Schl.,  E.  Central  SC,  Ada 
Rowe,  Dolores  W.,  Northeastern  SC,  Tahlequah 
Snider,  Glenn  R.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Southwestern  SC,  Weatherford 
Stout,  J.  B,,  Dir.  of  Trng.,  Northwestern  SC,  Alva 
Wilson,  Florrie,  Coord,  of  Tchr.  Ed.,  Central  SC,  Edmond 

OREGON 

Albin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Floyd,  Oregon  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Allen,  Florence,  Prin.,  Lincoln  Lab.  Schl.,  Ashland 

Amacher,  Sue  M.,  3715  S.  E.  Woodward,  Portland 

Bailey,  Ralph,  M.,  Dept.  of  Ed,,  Linfield  C.,  McMinnville 

Bjorlie,  Mrs.  Marie,  Coop.  Tchr.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Bowman,  Eugene,  Assoc.  Prof,,  S,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Clapp,  Helen  W.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Cascade  C.,  Portland  11 

Curtin,  James,  Prin.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Custer,  Evelyn,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Donaldson,  Mary  A.,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Dunlop,  Mrs.  Betty  Lou,  Supv.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Ingles,  Ewin  T-,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove 

Farley,  Lillian,  Supv.,  Coos  County  Schools,  Conquille 

Frisbie,  Chester  C.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Lewis  and  Clark  C.,  Portland 

Graham,  Alva,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Gregory,  Doris,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove 

Griffith,  Marguerite  R.,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Gwinn,  Mary  Helen,  Supv.,  Ore.  C,  of  Ed,,  Monmouth 

Henry,  Walter  L.,  Prin.,  B.  W.  Barnes  Schl.,  HUlsboro 

Hiatt,  Margaret  L.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Hill,  Floyd  C.,  Supv.,  E.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  LaGrande 

Hills,  Joy,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  &  Cert.,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Salem 
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Hummel,  Everett,  Asst.  to  Dean,  Portland  State  Ext.  Center,  Portland 

Kambly,  Paul  E.,  Dir.  Supv.  Tchrs.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Kerns,    Marian,  Supv,,  Lincoln  Schl.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Klein,  Mrs.  Frances  E.,  Dir.  of  Sp.  Ed.,  Ashland  Pub.  Schls.,  Ashland 

Leavitt,  Jerome,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Portland  State  Ext.  Center,  Portland 

Lottick,  Kenneth,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  WiUiamette  U.,  Salem 

McFarland,  Violet  D.,  Supv.  of  Tchg.,  Ore.  State  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Masters,  Dorothy  E.,  Supv.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

McAulay,  J.  E.  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Miller,  John  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  E.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  LaGrande 

Millhollen,  Lloyd  F.,  Supv.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Millsap,  Lucille  N.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Morgan,  Erma  G.,  Address  Unknown 

Neil,  Neva,  Supv.,  E.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  LaGrande 

O'Reilly,  Justine  B.,  631  N.  E.  Clackamas  St.,  Portland 

Owen,  Gladys,  145  Helman,  Ashland 

Patterson,  Gertrude  G.,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Perry,  Margaret,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Powell,  Mrs.  Betty,  Supv.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Prescott,  Marie,  826  B.  St.,  Ashland 

Rideout,  Mrs.  Marguerite,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Lewis  &  Clark  C.,  Portland 

Ruckman,  Stanley  V.,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Sampson,  Bill  A.,  Dir.  Supv.  Tchg.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Sappenfield,  Belva  P.,  621  S.  E.  Peacock  Lane,  Portland 

Scott,  Dora,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Simmons,  Benjamin,  Dir.,  El.  Ed.,  Lewis  &  Clark  C.,  Portland 

Sister  Mary  Berenice,  Supv.,  Mt.  Angel  Women's  C.,  Mt.  Angel 

Sister  Mary  Bernadette,  Dept.  of  Sec.  Ed.,  Mt.  Angel  Women's  C.,  Mt.  Angel 

Sister  Mary  Theodoria,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Marylhurst  C.,  Marylhurst 

Smith,  Mrs.  D.  Otis,  Supv.  Sec.  St.  Tchg.,  Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove 

Smith,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Supv.,  Lincoln  Schl.,  Ashland 

Sorick,  Dick,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.  &  Cert.,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Salem 

Stevens,  Bertha,  431  Liberty,  Ashland 

Stevenson,  Elmo,  Pres.,  S.  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Taylor,  Dortha  V.,  Supv.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed,,  Monmouth 

Wagner,  Wm.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Ore.  C.  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Amberson,  Jean  D.,  Hd.,  Dept.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Penna  SU,  State  College 

Anderson,  Isabel,  Supv.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Anderson,  Lois  V.,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

Bagshaw,  Ruthann,  Supv.,  STC,  California 

Blair,  Lois,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

Bixby,  Paul  W.,  Chmn,  Div.  Elem.  Ed.,  Perm  State  U.,  State  College 

Azarias,  Brother,  Hd.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  LaSalle  C.,  Philadelphia 

Brown,  Frederick,  Supv.,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Campbell,  Beulah,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Westminster  C.,  New  Wilmington 

Carroll,  Rosemary,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Marywood  C.,  Scranton 

Gary,  Winona,  Supv.,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Childers,  Alton  J.,  Supv.,  STC,  West  Chester 

Davis,  John  E.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchr.,  STC,  Indiana 

Fisher,  Mary  Lou,  Math.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Garner,  Harry  F.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia 

Gilland,  Thos.  M.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  California 

Haberger,  Lorene,  Supv.,  STC,  Mansfield 

Holmes,  Ruth,  Supv.,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Hughes,  Ruth  M.,  Supv.,  STC,  Mansfield 

Kohlhepp,  May,  Supv.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 
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Kramer,  Frank  H,<  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Gettysburg  C.,  Gettysburg 

LeFevre,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Dir,  St,  Tchg.,  Franklin  &  Marshall  C.,  Lancaster 

Lennon,  L.  J.,  Chmn.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Scranton,  Scranton 

Loft  is,  Helen  A,,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

MacDonald,  J.  W.,  Dir.  of  Tchr.  Trng.,  Grove  City  C.,  Grove  City 

McClymonds,  J.  A.,  Asst.  Dir.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

MdsaacT  John  S.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Geneva  C.,  Beaver  Falls 

Masoner,  Paul  H.t  Dir.  St.  Tchg..  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Pgh,,  Pittsburgh 

Mastrotto,  Lillian,  Groton  Central  Schls.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mervine,  Jane  S.,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

Meyer,  Nathan  G.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Minnich,  J.  Allen,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Ursinus  C.,  Collegeville 

Moyer,  James,  Assoc,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Penn.  State  U.,  State  College 

Myers,  Eurity,  Supv.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Noyes,  Ernest  C.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Waynesburg  C.,  Waynesburg 

O*Neil,  Elsie  M.,  Supv.,  STC,  Kutztown 

Park,  Lawrence,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Penna.  State  U.,  State  College 

Patterson,  Allen  D.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Patrick,  Robert  B.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Penna.  State  U.,  State  College 

Pentz,  Marie,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Div.  H.  EC,  Ed.,  Drexel  Inst.,  Phila. 

Peterson,  Pauline  H.,  Dir,  Elm.  Ed.,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Powers,  John,  Chr.,  Dept  of  Ed.,  St.  Francis  C.,  Loretto 

Purnell,  Theodore  L.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Pa.  Military  C.,  Chester 

Rhodes,  Opal  T.,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Home  EC.,  STC,  Indiana 

Rosenberger,  Russell  S.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Geneva  C.,  Beaver  Falls 

Rowland,  R.  J.y  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Chestnut  Hill  C.,  Philadelphia 

Shutsy,  Irvin  J.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  California 

Skinner,  Richard,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  STC,  Clarion 

Smith,  Levan  R,  Ed.  Dept.,  Albright  C-,  Reading 

Smithgall,  Elizabeth,  371  Atkins  Ave.,  Lancaster 

Stadtlander,  Elizabeth,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Allegheny  C.,  Meadville 

Swarts,  Mary  G.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  STC,  Indiana 

Sykes,  Earl  F.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  West  Chester 

Taylor,  Florence  E.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Penn.  State  U.,  State  College 

Townsend,  Dorothy  I.,  Instr.,  Rowland  Lab.  Schl.,  STC,  Shippenburg 

Valentine,  Edith  I.,  Dir.  Coppin  Lab.  Schl.,  STC,  Cheyney 

Vanderslice,  H.  R.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Ursinus  C.,  Collegeville 

Wildrick,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Supv.,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Wylie,  Mary  M.,  457  4th  Ave.,  New  Kensington 

Zimmer,  Albert  A.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Susquehanna  U.,  Selinsgrove 

Zimmerman,  Martha,  Supv.,  STC,  Indiana 

PUERTO  RICO 

Aquino,  Luis  Velez,  U.  of  P.  R.,  Rio  Piedras 

Cotto,  Mrs.  Genoveva  M.,  109  Ferrer  and  Guardia  Sts.,  Bayamon 

Curry,  Mrs.  Adrienne,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Box  855,  Rio  Piedras 

Garcia,  Mrs.  America  Z.  de,  866  Baldorioty  de  Castro  St.,  Rio  Piedras 

Hartel,  Mrs.  Elsie  S.,  Supv.  of  Eng.  X-17,  Caparra  Hts.,  Puerto  Rico 

Martinez,  Mrs.  Julia,  Prin.,  Carrion  Maduro  Schl.,  Santurce 

Martinez,  Mrs.  Matilde,  Prin.,  Venezuela  Schl.,  Rio  Piedras 

Martorell,  Mrs.  Betsabe  L.,  Prin.,  Munoz  Rivera  Schl.,  Santurce 

Mattei,  Mrs.  Isabel,  Prin.  Padre  Rufe  Schl.,  Santurce 

Porrata,  Dr.  Oscar,  Dea.,  Col.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Rivera,  Mrs.  Ana  L.,  501  Bartolome  Las  Casas  St.,  Santurce 

Rivera,  Miss  Irma,  Prin.,  Las  Monjas  Schl.,  Rio  Piedras 

Rodriguez,  Dr.  Antonio,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  P.  R.,  Rio  Piedras 

De  Vergne,  Mrs.  Aida,  Dir.,  Dept.  of  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  P.  R.,  Rio  Piedras 

Veve,  Mrs.  M.  Garcia,  Prin.,  Ampara  Schl.,  Rio  Piedras 

Villaronga,  Mrs.  Rosa,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  P.  R.,  Rio  Piedras 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Barone,  Theresa,  Critic,  R.  I.  C.  of  Ed.,  Providence 
Duffey,  James  F.,  Jr.,  Critic,  R.  I.  C.  of  Ed.,  Providence 
Sister  Mary  Emeria,  RSM,  Dean,  Salve  Regina  C.,  Newport 
Flanagan,  Rosanna  C.,  Critic,  G.  J.  West  Jr.  H.  S.,  Providence 
Gibbons,  Catherine  M.,  Critic,  S.  W.  Bridgham  J.  H.  S.,  Providence 
Haselhurst,  Doris  V.,  Critic,  Sackett  St.  Schl.,  Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hudgens,  Frances,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  Furman  U.?  Greenville 
Rogers,  Hortense,  Supv.  of  Math.,  Winthrop  C.,  Rock  Hill 
Tucker,  Eleanor  D.,  Supv.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Morris  C.,  Sumter 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Beck,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Supv.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Briscoe,  Margaret,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  STC,  Aberdeen 

Christenson,  W.  C.,  Supv.,  General  Beadle  TC,  Madison 

DeBoer,  Lee,  Dtr.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Springfield 

Delzell,  Mark  W.,  Dean,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  S.  D.,  VermiUion 

Ewert,  John  H.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Freeman  Jr.  C.,  Freeman 

George,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Gill,  Gertrude,  Instr.,  Gen.  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Giraud,  Leontine,  Gen.  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Hair,  Mrs.  Irene  W.,  Dir.  St  Tchg.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Heming,  Hilton  P.,  Jr.,  Chr.,  Div.  Ed.  &  Psy.  N.  STC,  Aberdeen 

Hogan,  May  C.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  Madison 

Johnston,  Louise  A.,  Elem.  Supv.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Jonas,  Russell  E.,  Pres.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Me  Arthur,  Laura,  Tchr.  Trg.  in  H.  EC.,  S.  D.  S.  C.,  Brookings 

Manwiller,  Lloyd  V.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  S.  D.  S.  C.,  Brookings 

Noteboom,  Charlotte  M.,  Supv.  of  Prac.  Tchg.,  U.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion 

Pollock,  Donald,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion 

Quill,  C.  Amanda,  602  Third  St.,  Brockings 

Risk,  Thomas  M.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Univ.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion 

Schlicht,  Richard  W.,  Hd.,  Dept  of  Ed.,  Augustana  C.,  Sioux  Falls 

Sear,  C.  E.,  Dir.  of  Sec.  Tchg.,  Gen.  Beadle  S.T.C.,  Madison 

Stephen,  John  F.,  Prin.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Tait,  Frances  A.,  H.  S.  Tchr.,  Huron  H.  S.,  Huron 

Thomas,  Winnie  M.,  Prin.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Black  Hills  TC.,  Spearfish 

Thorpe,  Cleata,  Dir..  St.  Tchg.,  Huron  C.,  Huron 

Tinsley,  Paul,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Yankton  C.,  Yankton 

Walker,  Mildred,  Tchr.  Trnr.,  S.  D.  S.  C.,  State  College 

Washburn,  Mrs.  HUdred,  Prim.  Supv.,  Gen.  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Wiseman,  Dr.  C.  R.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  S.  D.  S.  C-,  Brookings 

TENNESSEE 

Alexander,  Miss  Perry,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Anderson,  Mary  E.,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Bowdoin,  W.  B.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Middle  Tenn.  SC,  Murfreesboro 

Brown,  Ilene,  Asst.  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville 

Christenbury,  E.  S.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Coleman,  Opal,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Connell,  Mattie,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Cooper,  A.  B.,  Dir.  of  Cert.,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Nashville 

Darden,  Byrns  L.,  Prin.,  Demonstration  Schl.,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

Darden,  Mrs.  Byrns,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Dean,  Mrs.  Olivia  B.,  S.  Missionary  C.,  Collegedale 

Denman,  Clarence  P.,  Dean,  Belmont  C-,  Nashville 
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Diehl,  C.  I.,  Dean  of  Men.  Southwestern  C.  at  Memphis,  Memphis 

Dobbins,  Mrs.  Mary,  Supv-,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Doty,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.,  Supv.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst,  Cookeville 

Dunn,  Mary,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Farr,  T.  J.,  Dir.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst.,  Cookeville 

Farrell,  Emma,  Assoc.  Prof.,  E.  Tenn.  SC,  Johnson  City 

Fincher,  Mrs.  Haul,  Supv.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst,  Cookeville 

Gaston,  Mrs.  Mary,  Supv.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst,  Cookeville 

Gragg,  Mrs.  Mildred,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Howard,  Joseph,  Dir.  Trng.  Schl.,  Middle  Tenn.  SC,  Murfreesboro 

Jennings,  Janet  T.,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  Supv.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst.,  Cookeville 

Jones,  Ruth,  Supv.,  S.  Missionary  C.,  Collegedale 

Kennedy,  K.  M.,  Supv.,  S.  Missionary  C.,  Collegedale 

King,  Dr.  Kermit  C.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Sec.  Ed.,  Tenn.  A.  &  I  S.  U.,  Nashville 

Kirby,  Helen,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Kramer,  Mrs.  D.  S-,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Maryville  C.,  Maryville 

Lowe,  Alberta  L.,  Ajsst  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville 

Martin,  Henry  G.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  E.  Tenn.  SC,  Johnson  City 

McFaddin,  Genora,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Medley,  Mrs.  Mozelle,  Supv.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst,  Cookeville 

Moore,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Instr.  in  Ed.,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

Moore,  Miss  Nelle,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Parkinson,  Nell,  Supv.,  Peabody  Demons.  Schl.,  Nashville 

Pickens,  H.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Car  son -Newman  C.,  Jefferson  City 

Pittman,  Bernice,  Address  Unknown 

Post,  Grace,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

Powers,  Mrs.  Anna  Belle,  6th  Gr.  Tchr.,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

Riviere,  Paul,  Dean,  Tenn.  Weslayan  C.,  Athens 

Robinson,  Virginia,  Supv.,  Peabody  C.  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

Roland,  H.  I.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Memphis  SC  Trng.  Schl.,  Memphis 

Ruff  in,  Durell,  Supv.,  Peabody  Demons.  School,  Nashville 

Sharp,  Mrs.  Virginia,  Supv.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Lincoln  Memorial  U.,  Harrogate 

Short,  Mrs.  Robt,  Vupv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Sister  Albertus  Magnus,  Tchr.,  Siena  College,  Memphis 

Sister  M.  Consilia,  Tchr.  Sec.  Ed.,  Siena  C.,  Memphis 

Sloan,  Thyra,  S.  Missionary  C.,  Collegedale 

Smith,  Vella  Mae,  Supv.,  E.  Tenn.  SC,  Johnson  City 

Southall    Maycie,  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  Geo.  Peabody  C.  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

Stephens,  Lala  A.,  Supv.,  Memphis  City  Schls.,  Memphis 

Stevens,  Miss  Willie,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarkville 

Stone,  R.  B.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Martin  College,  Pulaski 

Terry,  Mrs.  Benton,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst.,  Cookeville 

Thomas,  Julia,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Ussery,  Mrs.  Mary,  Critic,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

VanAntwerp,  C.  B.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Geo.  Peabody  C.  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

VanDyke,  Joe  C.,  Instr.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Freed- Harde man  C.,  Henderson 

Wagoner,  Geo.  A.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxvill 

Warr,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Supv.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Whitfield,  Powell,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Tenn.  Poly.  Inst.,  Cookeville 

Wells,  Frank  L.,  Hd.,  Dept.  Ed.  &  Psy.,  Union  U.,  Jackson 

Whitefield,  Thomas  C.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Wiggins,  Sam  P.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Geo.  Peabody  C.  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

TEXAS 

Adair,  J.  B.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Ed.,  Har din- Simmons,  Abilene 
Adams,  R.  Wayne,  Dir.  Tchr.  Ed.,  N.  Texas  S.  C.,  Denton 
Alford,  Anna,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  S.  C.,  Denton 
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Anderson,  M.  Laura,  Coop.  Tchr.,  Huston  Pub.  Schls.,  Houston 

Andrews,  Ruth,  1113  North  Locust,  Denton 

Arnold,  Earl  A.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Ayers,  Ruth  W.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Beck,  Walter,  Chm.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Texas  Lutheran  C.,  Seguin 

Bowman,  E.  M.,  Chmn.,  Div.  of  Ed.,  Texas  Wesleyan  C.,  Forth  Worth 

Brack,  Patsy,  Coop.  Tchr.,  N.  T.  Station,  Denton 

Burks,  J.  L.,  Prin.,  Lab.  Schl.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Clarke,  Virginia,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  STC,  Denton 

Clyde,  Martin,  Asst.  Prof.  El  em.  Ed.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Cole,  Mrs.  Helen,  Hd.,  Bus.  Adm.,  New  Braunfels  H.  S.,  New  Braunfels 

Constant,  Mrs.  Mozelle,  Apt.  6,  Branard  Court,  N.,  Houston 

Cook,  Mary  R.,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Cosper,  Cecil,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Wayland  C.,  Plainview 

Craig,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Texas  Wesieyan  C.,  Fort  Worth 

Crutsinger,  Geo.  M.,  Chr.,  Div.  of  Ed.,  Daniel  Baker  C.,  Brownwood 

Daniel,  A.  A.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Denney,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Lanar  Sr.  H.  S.,  Houston 

Eady,  Wm.  Vernon,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Ebert,  Reva,  Supv.,  Phys.  Ed.,  N.  T.  Station,  Denton 

Eller brook,  L.  W.,  Stephen  F.  Austin  SC,  Nacogdoches 

Evans,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Supv.,  S.  W.  Texas  SC,  San  Marcos 

Evjen,  Mrs.  Amy  S.,  11236  Humble  Road,  Houston 

Freeland,  Alma  M.,  Asst.  Prof.  El.  Ed.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Freeman,  L.  E.,  Chm.,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston 

Freeman,  Tina,  Coop.  Tchr.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Garrett,  Lorene,  Rusk  Junior  H.  S.,  Nacogdoches 

Gates,  Mrs.  Mae  Chandler,  5231  Cosby  Street,  Houston 

Gresham,  Margaret,  P.  O.  Box  69,  Cameron 

Haffey,  Rev.  Hugh,  Chm.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  St.  Thomas,  Houston 

Hanna,  B.  M.,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco 

Hanna,  Geneva,  Lecturer  in  Cur.  &  Inst,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Harder,  Nancy  Alliene,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Texas  Christian  U.,  Fort  Worth 

Haskew,  L.  D.,  Dean,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Hays,  A.  Z.,  Dir.  Dem.  Schl.,  Abilene  Christian  C.,  Abilene 

Heaner,  Mrs.  Jean,  Tchr.,  Austin  Public  Schools,  Austin 

Hollis,  Mrs.  Pierre,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Horn,  Thomas  D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Hunt,  Andrew  W.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  McMurry  C.,  Abilene 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Sophia  L.,  Huston- Tillotson  C.,  Austin 

Kar raker,  W.  J.,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Texas  Wesleyan  C.,  Fort  Worth 

Kearney,  Milo  E.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston 

Lanagan,  W.  A.,  Prin.,  Rusk  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hacogdoches 

LeTulle,  Mrs.  Juanita,  San  Jacinto  Sr.  H.  S.,  Houston 

Lewis,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Hd.,  Dept  of  Ed.,  MaryAeeln  C.,  Crockett 

Lott,  Mabel  S.,  Hd.,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  Texas  Southern  U.,  Houston 

Macklin,  Mrs.  J.  Geo.,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Mailey,  James  H.,  Chm.,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  S.  M.  U.,  Dallas 

Mangun,  Vernon  L.,  Dean,  E.  Texas  Baptist  C.,  Marshall 

Mattingly,  Joy,  4045  Howthorne  St.,  Dallas  19 

McCanne,  Hazel,  Assoc.  Prof.,  SW  STC,  San  Marcos 

McClendon,  LeRoy,  SFA  Texas  TC,  Nacogdoches 

Me  Far  land,  John  W.,  Supv.,  C.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Melton,  Mrs.  Frances  C.,  Denton  Jr.  H.  S.,  Denton 

Meyer,  Mrs.  Dora,  Supv.,  San  Marcos  Pub.  Schl.,  San  Marcos 

Miles,  Mrs.  V.  G.,  Instr.  El.  Ed.,  Mary  Hardin  Baylor  C.,  Belton 

Mohn,  Norman  C.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  A  &  I  College,  Kingsville 
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Moore,  Mrs.  Virginia,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Moorman,  J.  B.,  Dean,  Austin  College,  Sherman 

Morlan,  G.  C.,  Hd.,  Dept  of  Ed,,  Abilene  Christian  C.,  Abilene 

Murphy,  Frances,  Houston  Public  Schools,  Houston 

Nelson,  Esther  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.?  U.  of  Houston,  Houston 

Nelun,  J.  Naifcmiel,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Texas  C.,  Tyler 

Nesmith,  Frances,  1511  Michigan  Ave.,  Houston 

Norman,  Mrs.  Delia,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Houston- Tillotson  C.,  Austin 

Qjerholm,  Julia,  Tchr.,  U.  H.  S.,  Austin 

Parkinson,  Mrs.  Itasca,  S.  M.  U.,  Dallas 

Parton,  Charles  W.,  El.  Prin., Pilot  Point  Elem.  Schl.,  Pilot  Point 

Pickle,  Mrs.  Lee  F.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston 

Preston,  Anne  C.,Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Prairie  View  A  &  M  College,  Prairie  View 

Rausch,  Oscar,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Trinity  U.,  San  Antonio 

Ray,  Mrs.  Mabel,  Tchr.,  Denton  Jr.  H.  S.,  Denton 

Rayne,  Mrs.  Eleanor  W.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary  Glenn,  Supv.,  N.  Texas  STC,  Denton 

Rouse,  Margaret,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Texas  Christian  U.,  Fort  Worth 

Shay,  Margaret  E.»  Supv.,  U.  of  St.  Thomas,  Houston 

Sheets,  Margaret  Gill,  Instr.,  S.  M.  U.,  Dallas 

Sister  John  Marie  CCVI,  Incarnate  Word  C.,  San  Antonio  9 

Sister  M.  Lucina,Supv.St.Tchrs.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  San  Antonio 

Smith,  Mrs.  Beulah,  5107  Crestway  Drive,  Austin 

Smith,  Emmitt,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  W.  Texas  SC,  Canyon 

Button,  Mildred,  Rusk  Jr.  H.  S.,  Nacogdoches 

Taylor,  Clyde  W.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Howard  Payne  C.,  Brownwood 

Taylor,  Wayne,  H.  S.  Tchr., Denton  H.  S.,  Denton 

Teshner,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.,  2913  W.  Lane  Place,  Houston 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Bess,  Instr.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Tribble,  Elsie,  5515  Crawford,  Houston 

Umstattd,  J.  G.,  Prof,  of  Sec.  Ed.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin 

Walvoord,  Anthony  C.7  Texas  S.  C.  for  Women,  Denton 

Wasson,  Margaret,  Dir.  of  Instr.,  Highland  Park  Public  Schls.,  Dallas 

Watson,  E.  H-,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  E.  Texas  STC,  Commerce 

Williams,  Buford,  Prin.  Elem.  Schl.,  SW  Texas  TC,  San  Marcos 

Williams,  Chester,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  N.  Texas  TC,  Denton 

Wilson,  Joe,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  SW  Texas  STC,  San  Marcos 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Vivian  K.,  Coop.  Tchr.,  San  Jacinto  H.  S.,  Houston 

Wimberly,  Ruba  Joe,  St.  Tchg.  Coord.,  N.  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Wirz,  Rose,  Homemaking  Tchr.,  New  Braunfels  Sr.  H.  S.,  New  Braunfels 

Woods,  Bob  G.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  S.  M.  U.,  Dallas 

Wray,  Mrs.  Non  D.,  Supv.,  SW  Texas  SC,  San  Marcos 

Yett,  Almeta,  Prin.,  Matthews  Schl.,  Austin 

Young,  Homer  H.,  Dir.  of  St.  Tchg.,  Rice  Institute,  Houston 

Young,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  Supv.,  SW  Texas  SC,  San  Marcos 

Yost,  William  J,,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston 

UTAH 

Burrup,  Percy  E.,  Dir.  Sec.  St.  Tchg.,  Brigham  Young  U.,  Provo 
Clarke,  A.  John,  Sec.  De.,  Brigham  Young  U.,  Provo 
Orton,  Don  A.,  Dir.  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 
Robertson,  Wanda,  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  U.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

Hendricks,  Archie  E.,  Ass't.  Supt.  Schls.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Siegl,  May  H.,  Dir.  of  Trng,,  State  Normal  Schl.,  Castleton 
Spooner,  Ruth  A.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  T.  C.,  Johnson 
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VIRGINIA 

Anthony,  Katharine  M.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Madison  C.,  Harrisonburg 

Car  dwell,  Irene,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Radford  C.,  Radford 

Colson,  Cortlandt  M.,  Hd.,  Dept.  Sec.  Ed.,  Virginia  SC,  Petersburg 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Va.  S.  C.,  Petersburg 

Hamlin,  Wilhelmina  E.,  Hd.  Elem.  Ed.  Dept,  Va.  S.  C.,  Petersburg 

Lehman,  Esther  K.,  Supv.,  E.  Mennonite  C.,  Harrisonburg 

Schad,  Joseph  A.,  Assoc,  Prof.  Ind.  Arts  Ed.,  Va.  Poly.  Inst,  Blacksburg 

Shuster,  A.  H.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Prof.  Ed.,  U.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

Wynn,  J.  P.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of   Hd.,  Dept  of  Ed.,  S.  T.  C.,  Farmville 

WASHINGTON 

Barton,  Miss  Ansel  B.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.  E.  Wash.  C.  of  Ed.,  Cheyney 

Boroughs,  Homer  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle 

Casanova,  Katherine,  Supv.,  W.  Wash.  C.  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Chesnut,  Cora  Mae,  Elem.  Tchr.,  Fairchild  Elem.  SchL,  Fairchild 

Collins,  Ralph,  Address  Unknown 

CorbaUy,  John  E.,  Prof.  Sec.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle 

Dickson,  Geo.  E.,  Address  Unknown 

Geiger,  Virgil  A.,  Dir.  Off-Campus  St  Tchg.,  S.  C.  of  Washington,  Spokane 

Gibbs,  E.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  C.  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma 

Hawk,  R.  F.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  W.  Wash.  C.  of  Ed.,  BeUingham 

Hebeler,  Amanda,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Cen.  Wash.  C.  of  Ed.,  Ellensburg 

Lacy,  Susan,  Dir.  Elem,  Ed.,  State  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instr.,  Olympia 

Larson,  Vivian,  Supv.,  Seattle  Pacific  C.,  Seattle 

MacDonald,  Cecilia,  Asst.  Prof.  El.  Ed.,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Merriman,  Pearl,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Wash.  C.  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Nielsen,  Anna  M.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Pacific  Lutheran  C.,  Parkland 

Odum,  Evelyn,  W.  Wash.  C.  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Powell,  Raymond  L.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  C.  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma 

Reas,  Herbert,  Act.  Dean,  of  Ed.,  Seattle  U.,  Seattle 

Runke,  Ruth  J.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  S.  C.  of  Washington,  Pullman 

Sand,  Ole,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Schl.  of  Nursing,  U.  of  Wash,  Seattle 

Searle,  Bernice,  Dir.  Elem.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Walla  Walla  C.,  College  Place 

Sister  M.  Lois,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Marylhurst  C.,  Marylhurst,  Oregon 

Sister  M.  Margaret  of  Hungary,  Dir.  of  Sec.  Ed.,  Holy  Names  C.,  Spokane 

Sister  M.  Virginia  Claire,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Holy  Names  C.,  Spokane 

Skeen,  Mrs.  Bearnice,  W.  Wash.  C.  for  Women,  Bellingham 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  Estella  N.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Whitworth  C.,  Spokane 

Watson,  Warren,  Dean,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Seattle  Pacific  C.,  Seattle 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Amick,  Mrs.  Edith,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Marshall  C.  H.  S.,  Huntington 

Baldwin,  R.  D.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown 

Brabban,  Ralph  J.,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Morris  Harvey  C.,  Charleston 

Chambers,  James  R.,  Supv.,  Genoa  Jr.  H.  S.,  Bluefield 

Collins,  Edmund,  Supv.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Fairmont  SC,  Fairmont 

Conaway,  Mrs.  Freda,  Hd.,  Div.  of  Ed.,  yf.  Liberty  STC,  West  Liberty 

Cook,  Kermit  A.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Virginia  U.,  Morgantown 

Cunningham,  Ralph,  Supv.,  St.  Tchrs.,  Concord  C.,  Athens 

Dorsey,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Inst.  in  Ed.,  U.  H.  S.,  W.  Va.  U-,  Morgantown 

Eicher,  Don  W.,  Supv.,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown 

Epps,  Mildred  D.,  Tchr.,  H.  S.,  W.  Va.  SC,  Institute 

Feaster,  Eston  K.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown 

Federer,  Geo.  A.,  Jr.,  Supv.,  U.  H.  S.,  Morgantown 

Gevlin,  Miriam  P.,  Batesville,  Ind. 

Gray,  Rex  C.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Haley,  Mrs.  Zeona  E.,  Supv.,  W.  Va,  SC,  Institute 

Hathaway,  David  B.,  U.  H.  S.,  Morgantown 
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Hazel  wood,  H.  D.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Storer  C.,  Harpers  Ferry 

Houston,  Mae  N.,  Supv.,  Marshall  Lab.  Schl.,  Huntington 

Irving,  J.  Lee,  Dir.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Bluefield  SC,  Bluefield 

Jordan,  Lawrence,  Supv.,  W.  Va.  State  College,  Institute 

Kennedy,  Eddie  C.,  Chm.,  W.  Va.  Univ.,  Morgantown 

Kerns,  Millie,  Cr.  Tchr.,  W.  Liberty  SC,  West  Liberty 

King,  Mrs.  Muriel  C.,  Address  Unknown 

King,  P.  E.,  Dir.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Salem  College,  Salem 

Marple,  Marjorie,  Supv.,  St.  Tchrs.,  Concord  C.,  Athens 

Mathison,  Margaret,  Instr,,,  Bethany  C.,  Bethany 

MeDonough,  Louise,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Musgrave,  Paul    Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Marshall  College,  Huntington 

Neely,  Reva  Belle,  Hd.,  Home  EC.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Nuzum,  Lawrence,  Prin.  Lab.  Schl.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Othello,  Jefferson,  Bluefield  S.  C.?  Bluefield 

Post,  Oleta  R.,  Tchr.,  U.  H.  S.,  Morgantown 

Ratliff,  Lavada,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  W.  Va.  Inst.  of  Tech.,  Montgomery 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  Tchr.,  Emmons  Schl.,  Huntington 

RummeU,  Mrs.  Martha,  Cr.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Marshall  C-,  Huntington 

Shaw,  Florence,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Shepherd  STC,  Shepherdstown 

Showalter,  Patricia,  U.  H.  S.,  Morgantown 

Smith,  Russell  B,,  Prof,  of  Ed,,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thelma,  Instr.,  Lab,  Schl.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Smrek,  Bernice,  Instr.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Morgantown 

Stemple,  F.  W.,  Dean,  Col.  of  Ed,,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown 

Stout,  Pauline,  State  Supv.  of  Home  EC.,  State  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Charleston 

Talbott,  Mrs.  Richard,  Dir.,  St.  Tdhg.,  David  &  Elkins  C.,  Elkins 

Tandy,  Phyllis,  Cr.  Tchr,,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Taylor,  J.  Martin,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Fairmont  S.  C.,  Fairmont 

Thompson,  Miss  Louise,  Tchr.,  Institute  Graded  Schl.,  Institute 

Van  Horn,  Alta  L.,  Prof,  of  El  em.  Ed.,  Salem  College,  Salem 

Vinie,  Earl,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Alderson  Broaddus  C.,  Phillipi 

Watson,  Dorothy,  Instr.,  W.  Va.  Univ.  H.  S.,  Morgantown 

Welshans,  F.  G.,  Prin.  Lab.  Schl.,  Shepherd  C.,  Shepherdstown 

Wenger,  Mrs.  Anita  B.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  W.  L.  S.  College,  W.  Liberty 

White,  Jewitt  L.,  Tchr.  Trng.  in  Ag.,  W.  Virginia  S.  C.,  Institute 

Willard,  Margaret,  Dir.  Elem.  St.  Tchg.,  Fairmont  S.  C.,  Fairmont 

Woofter,  Mildred,  Instr.  in  Ed.,  W.  Va.  Univ.,  Morgantown 

Zelnak,  Martha,  Instr.,  Marshall  C.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Huntington 

WISCONSIN 

Albright,  M.  Arline,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee 

Anderson,  Philip,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  STC,  River  Falls 

Bahr,  Lillian  O.,  Supv.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Benrud,  Lloyd  A.?  Green  County  Normal  Schl.,  Monroe 

Billings,  Neal,  Dir.,  Elem.  Division,  STC,  Milwaukee 

Blackhurst,  Katherina,  Demons.  Tchr.,  Waushara  Co.  Normal,  Wautoma 

Blakely,  Bernice,  Supv.,  TC  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee 

Bower,  Mrs.  Ida  May,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schls.,  Winnebago  Co.,  Oshkosh 

Brandt,  Willard  J,,  Milwaukee  SC,  Milwaukee 

Breene,  Agnes,  Cr.  Tchr.,  LaCrosse  SC,  LaCrosse 

Caldwell,  Jessie  E.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  STC,  LaCrosse 

Carrithers,  Lura  M.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Milwaukee 

Chamberlain,  R.  G-,  Prin.,  Rufus  King  H.  S.,  Milwaukee 

Chinnock,  Dwight  D.,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  The  Stout  Inst.,  Menomonie 

Churchill,  Jane  Ann,  Cr.,  Jr.  High  Schl.,  STC,  Platteville 

Clark,  Ella  C.,  Coord.,  Elem.  Ed.,  Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee 

Clymer,  Theodore  W.,  Supv.,  Wisconsin  SC,  River  Falls 
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Cook,  Robert  L.,  Prin.,  Juneau  Co.  Normal,  New  Lisbon 

Cooklock,  Barbara  H.,  Supv.,  Wisconsin  SC,  River  Falls 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Leone,  Supv.,  Sheboygan  Co.  Normal  Schl.,  Sheboygan  Falls 

Crawford,  Berenice  M.,  Dir.  Elm.  St.  Tchg,,  Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee 

Cronin,  Katharine  L.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Phys.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison 

Dahl,  Julia,  Supv.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Daniel,  Edythe,  English  Critic,  STC,  Platteville 

Dorsey,  Carrie,  Supv.,  STC,  River  Falls 

Dubbe,  Ann,  Coord.  Lower  Elem.  Grades,  Wisconsin  S.  C.,  River  Falls 

Eagon,  Burdette,  Supv.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Stevens  Point 

Emans,  Lester  M.,  Dir.  Tchr,  Ed.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Eau  Claire 

Eye,  Glen  G.,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Ferguson,  Jean,  Cr.  Tchr.,  S.  T.  C.,  Whitewater 

Fish,  Kenneth,  Cr.  Tchr.,  LaCrosse  SC,  LaCrosse 

Fisher,  Mary  L.,  Supv.,  S,  T.  C.,  Platteville 

Fisler,  Robert  C.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  Wisconsin  SC,  River  Falls 

Fletcher,  Dorothy  M.,  Supv.,  Platteville  STC,  Platteville 

Franseen,  Maybelle  M.,  Instr.,  Outagamie  Co.  Normal,  Kaukauna 

Garnett,  Ray  L.  Prof.  Rural  Ed.,  River  Falls  STC,  River  Falls 

Garside,  Leonard  J.,  Math-Science  Cr.,  STC,  Platteville 

Goldgruber,  John  J.,  Prin.,  U.  of  Wisconsin  H.  S.,  Madison 

Gotham,  R,  E.,  Dir.  of  Trng.,  Central  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Granger,  Marian,  Critic,  LaCrosse,  LaCrosse 

Guiles,  R.  E.,  Dir.  of  Trng.,  Wisconsin  S.  C.,  Platteville 

Hanawalt,  Ella  M.,  Prof,  of  Psych.  &  Ed.,  Milwaukee-Downer  C.,  Milwaukee 

Harris,  W.  C,,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  SC,  River  Falls 

Heiny,  Elizabeth  B.,  Asst.  Dir.  Lower  Elem.  Div.,  Wisconsin  S.  C.,  Milwaukee 

Hoard,  Ruth  H.,  Jr.  H.  Supv.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Hornback,  Charles  A.,  Coord,  of  Ed.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Ingrelli,  Anthony,  Cr.  Tchr.,  Milwaukee  STC,  Milwaukee 

Jadinak,  Nicholas,  Music  Supv.,  SC,  River  Falls 

Johnson,  James  K.,  Supv.,  SC,  Oshkosh 

Jungck,  F.  W.,  Prin.,  Dunn  County  Normal  Schl.,  Menomonie 

Kellner,  Vivian,  Instructor,  Lincoln  County  Normal,  Merrill 

Kellogg,  Lulu  O.,  Prin.,  Waushara  Co.  Normal  Schl.,  Wautoma 

Kellogg,  Vivian,  Tchr.,  Waushara  Co.  Normal  Schl.,  Wautoma 

Kempton,  Elizabeth,  Asst.  Prof.,  Carroll  C.,  Waukesha 

Kendrigan,  John  T.,  Registrar,  Northland  C.,  Ashland 

Kerst,  Marjorie  S.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Stevens  Point 

Klausmeier,  Herbert  J.  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison 

Kline,  Robert  B.,  Supv.-Tchr.,  Wisconsin  S.  C.,  River  Falls 

Khox,  Opal  A,,  Supv.,  S-  T.  C.,  River  Falls 

LaMal,  Rev.  E.  J.,  College  Supv.,  St.  Norbert  C.,  West  Depere 

Laurent,  Eugene  W.,  Prin.,  Taylor  County  Normal,  Medford 

Lazenby,  John  C.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  STC,  Milwaukee 

Lehman,  Lois,  Supv.,  STC,  Platteville 

Lewis,  R.  F.,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools,  State  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instr.,  Madison 

Liddle,  Clifford  S.,  Assoc.  Dean,  Dept  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison 

Liebenberg,  R.  L.,  Supv.  of  Sec.  Schls.,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instr.,  Madison 

Linderman,  Haziel,  Supv.,  STC,  Platteville 

Low,  Camilla  M.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Lowe,  Hazel,  Tchr.,  Polk  County  Normal  Schl.,  St.  Croix  Falls 

Martinson,  Esther  C.,  1221  Lincoln  St.,  Superior 

McDermott,  A.  J.,  Prin.,  Ashland  Co.  Normal  Schl.,  Ashland 

McKenzie,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Polk  Co.  Normal,  St.  Croix  Falls 

McKeough,  Rev.  M.  J.,  Chm.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  St.  Norbet  C.,  West  DePere 

McNamara,  Mrs.  Marion,  Supv.  SC,  Eau  Claire 
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Miller,  Vine,  History  Instr.,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Moser,  Miriam,  Instr.,  Central  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Netzer,  Lanare,  Wisconsin  SC 

Olson,  R.  O,,  Instr.,  Rural  Normal  SchL,  Kaukauna 

Pagenkopf,  Victor,  Supv.,  STC,  Platteville 

Patton,  Adeline  C.,  Supv.  Tchr.,  SC,  River  Falls 

Peterson,  Axel,  Coord,  of  Sec.  Ed.,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Pierce,  Burton  R.,  Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Central  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Ramharter,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Supv.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Reeve,  Olive  R.,  Critic  Tchr.,  SC,  Whitewater 

Richards,  Inez,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  Milwaukee-Downer  C.,  Milwaukee 

Ritter,  Phyllis  W.,  Dodge  Co.  Normal  SchL,  Mayville 

Roach  May  M.y  Asst.  Dir.  of  Rural  Ed.,  Wisconsin  S.  C.,  Stevens  Point 

Rolfe,  J.  F.,  Dir.  Div.  of  Elem,  Ed.,  STC,  LaCrosse 

Rowe,  Mary  H.,  Supv.,  STC,  Eau  Claire 

Simon,  Phyllis,  Kdg.  Supv.,  River  Falls  S.  C.,  River  Falls 

Sister  Jacqueline,  Dir.  St.  Tchg.,  Edgewood  C.,  Madison 

Sister  M.  Francis  Assisi,  S.  C.  A.,  Instr.  Ed,  &  Psy.  Marian  C.,  Fond  du  Lac 

Sister  Mary  Gerard,  OSF,  Dir*  St.  Tchg.,  Alverno  C.,  Milwaukee 

Sister  M.  Imeldis,  OSF,  Hd.,  Ed,  Dept.,  Cardinal  Stritch  C.,  Milwaukee 

Sister  M.  Lucille,  CSA,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Marian  C.,  Fond  du  Lac 

Sister  M.  Paschaletta,  Principal,  Alverno  C.,  Milwaukee 

Sister  Mary  Rosary  OP,  Dir.  St.  Tchrs.,  Edgewood  C.,  Madison 

Sister  Providencia  OSF,  Instr.  Ed.,  Alverno  C.,  Milwaukee 

Sister  M.  Tixeodoretta,  Dir.  Elm.  St.  Tchg.,  Mount  Mary  C.,  Milwaukee 

Slock,  Louis,  Prin.,  Campus  SchL,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Smith,  James  H.,  Div.  of  Training,  State  TC,  Oshkosh 

Smith,  Ruth  S.,  Supv.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Superior 

Sparks,  Inez,  Hd.,  Dept.  of  Psy,,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Stone,  L.  Gordon,  Dir.,  Div.  Prof.  Ed.,  STC,  River  Falls 

Stouffer,  Robert,  Tchr.,  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson 

Sword,  Jeane,  Kdg.  Cr.  Tchr.,  Whitewater  SC,  Whitewater 

Tetzlaff,  L.  O.,  Principal,  Normal  SchL,  Sheboygan  Falls 

Thatcher    Hazel  H.,  Co.  Supv.  Tchr.,  Outagamie  Co.  Schools,  Appleton 

Treacy,  John  P.,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee 

Ullman,  Mary,  St.  Tchr.  Supv,,  SC,  Stevens  Point 

Van  Arsdale,  Gladys,  Supv.,  ST,  Stevens  Point 

Wilder,  Emma  L.,  SC,  LaCrosse 

Willing,  M.  H.,  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Winsor,  George  B.,  Wisconsin  HS,  Madison 

Woods,  R.  K.,  Act.  Dir.  of  El.  Ed.,  STC,  Platteville 

WYOMING 

Bacon,  Glennie,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie 
Goodman,  John  O.,  Dir.,  N.  Wyoming  Community  C.,  Sheridan 
Gunderson,  Agnes  G.,  Supv.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Halstead,  Jessie  Mae,  Supv.,  U.  Elem.  Schl.,  Laramie 
Hollister,  George,  Hd.,  Dept.  Elem.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie 
Linder,  Ruth,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Lusk,  Howard,  CoUege  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Olson,  Hazel  C.,  Asst.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Ready    Frances,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Schaub,  Roy,  Jr.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Pinedale 

Schunk,  Bernadene,  Asst.  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Walker,  Laurence  A.,  Supv.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Whittenberg,  Clarice,  Prof.  Elem.  Ed.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
Williams,  John  D.,  Prin.,  Univ.  Elem.  Schl,,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
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CALIFORNIA 

Ryan,  Suler  E.,  719  Palm  Avenue,  Martinez 

ILLINOIS 

Zeigler,  Lorene,  E.  Illinois  S.  C.,  Charleston 

IOWA 

Kearney,  Dora  E,,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ.,  Fayette 
McAdams,  J.  E.,  DLr.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  State  U,  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

LOUISIANA 

Jarrel,  Mary  B.,  Supv.,  La.  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Ruston 

MICHIGAN 

Hurt,  Mary  Lee,  Chr.,  H.  EC.  Ed.,  Michigan  S.  C.,  East  Lansing 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Butler,  Florence  T.,  Supv.,  Wins  ton- Salem,  T.  C. 

OHIO 
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It  has  been  the  task  of  the  1955  Yearbook  Committee  to  explore 
and  study  the  current  functions  of  laboratory  schools  in  teacher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.   This  Yearbook  is  designed  as  a  report  of  our 
findings  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

In  planning  the  ways  and  means  of  developing  this  theme,  the 
committee  set  out  to  determine  the  types  of  information  which  would 
be  of  most  interest  and  value  to  the  various  categories  of  professional 
educators  included  in  our  membership:   the  administrators  of  teacher- 
education  programs,  the  college  teachers  of  general  and  professional 
education  courses,  the  college  supervisors  who  work  with  prospective 
teachers,  and  the  large  group  of  supervising  teachers  in  college- 
controlled  and  cooperating  laboratory  schools. 

Through  correspondence  and  meetings  held  in  connection  with 
the  Regional  AST  Convention  in  Chicago  in  February  1954,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  needs  of  the  varied  yearbook  audience  could 
best  be  served  by  including  information  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  The  Development  of  Laboratory  Schools  in  Teacher  Education. 
This  has  been  done  in  Chapter  I  and  should  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  all,  but  of  primary  interest  to  those  who  may  use 
this  yearbook  as  a  text  or  reference  in  professional  courses 
in  teacher  education. 

b.  The  Current  Functions  of  College  Controlled  Laboratory 
Schools.    This  has  been  attempted  in  Chapter  n.    However, 
these  functions  are  also  very  much  a  part  of  Chapters  I,  IV, 
V,  VH,  and  the  Case  Studies  which  make  up  Part  n  of  the 
Yearbook. 

c.  The  Current  Functions  of  Cooperating  Schools.   Although  this 
topic  was  thoroughly  studied  in  the  1951  Association  for  Stu- 
dent Teaching  Yearbook  entitled  "Off-Campus  Student  Teach- 
ing,* Chapter  HI  of  this  publication  briefly  summarizes  cur- 
rent functions  of  these  cooperating  schools  in  contrast  to  the 
functions  of  college-controlled  laboratory  schools. 

d.  The  Place  of  Research  and  Experimentation  as  One  of  The 
Specialized  Functions  of  Laboratory  Schools.    The  committee 
felt  that  this  function  was  of  such  importance  that  it  be  treated 
separately  from  other  functions  of  laboratory  schools.    Chap- 
ter IV  provides  numerous  examples  of  current  research  and 
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experimentation,  while  Chapter  I  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  this  purpose  in  the  development  of  laboratory  schools. 

e.  The  Role  of  the  Supervising  Teacher.   The  importance  of  and 
current  functions  of  the  classroom  teachers  in  laboratory 
schools  are  considered  in  Chapter  V.   The  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  deals  with  this  same  topic  also  through  the 
series  of  Professional  Bulletins  which  it  is  currently  pro- 
viding members.  Inasmuch  as  the  supervising  teacher  plays 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  teacher -education  program,  this  chap- 
ter is  intended  to  emphasize  the  varied  aspects  of  this  role. 

f .  The  Role  of  the  College  Teacher  in  Laboratory  Schools. 
Chapter  VI  is  included  to  be  of  help  primarily  to  those  col- 
lege teachers  who  are  responsible  for  initiating  and  improv- 
ing the  development  by  colleges  of  laboratory  schools  in 
teacher-education  programs.   The  numerous  examples  in  the 
case  studies  included  in  Part  H  also  illustrate  the  functions 
of  those  college  teachers  who  are  involved  in  laboratory 
school  utilization. 

g.  The  Future  of  Laboratory  Schools.   Finally,  an  attempt  is 
made  in  Chapter  vn  to  determine  some  of  the  needed  im- 
provements which  might  result  in  the  more  effective  function- 
ing of  laboratory  schools.   To  do  this,  it  was  decided  to  call 
upon  the  experience  and  leadership  of  several  nationally- 
known  members  of  our  association  who  have  been  recognized 
for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  teacher  education.   This 
chapter,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
those  who  are  in  the  process  of  evaluating  current  programs, 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  move  ahead  in  developing  to  the  ut-  ' 
most  the  potential  contributions  of  their  laboratory  schools. 

Rather  than  accumulating  vast  amounts  of  statistical  information 
concerning  the  Yearbook  theme,  the  committee  has  attempted  to  col- 
lect and  incorporate  wherever  possible  numerous  and  varied  practical 
examples  of  current  practices  in  our  laboratory  schools  across  the 
United  States.   Part  H  brings  together  detailed  descriptions  of  seven 
laboratory  schools.  The  schools  described  were  chosen,  not  because 
they  are  necessarily  the  most  outstanding,  but  because  they  represent 
a  cross-section  of  the  varied  administrative  organizations  and  the  dif- 
fering functions  of  laboratory  schools  affiliated  with  teachers  colleges 
multi-purpose  state  colleges,  and  universities.  ' 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  interpretation,  the  following  defi- 
nitions of  terms  frequently  used  in  the  yearbook  have  been  accepted  by 
the  committee:  y 
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DEFINITIONS       Professional  laboratory  experiences.   All  those  con- 
tacts with  children,  youth  and  adults  (through  obser- 
vation, participation,  and  teaching)  which  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  individuals  and  their  guidance  in  the  teaching- 
learning  process. 

Student  teaching.   The  period  of  guided  teaching  in  which  the  student 
takes  increasing  responsibility  for  the  work  with  a  given  group  of 
learners  over  a  period  of  consecutive  weeks.    (This  definition  includes 
what  some  schools  label  as  "apprentice  teaching"  or  "cadet"  teach- 
ing.*) 

a.  On- campus  student  teaching  is  student  teaching  done  in  a 
campus  laboratory  school. 

b.  Off-campus  student  teaching  is  that  which  is  conducted  in  the 
program  of  any  school  not  defined  as  a  campus  laboratory 
school. 

c.  All  day  or  full-time  student  teaching  is  that  in  which  the  stu- 
dent teacher  is  assigned  to  a  laboratory  or  cooperating 
school  for  the  entire  school  day  for  a  stipulated  period  of 
weeks. 

d.  Block  plans  of  student  teaching  are  those  in  which  the  student 
teacher  is  assigned  for  two  or  more  periods  per  day  to  stu- 
dent teaching  for  a  given  number  of  weeks. 

e.  Intern  teaching  is  teaching  which  meets  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Teaching  a  major  portion  of  the  day,  usually  for  a  full 
year. 

(2)  Participating  persons  are  college  graduates. 

(3)  Such  individuals  are  paid  by  the  school  districts,  through 
on  a  lesser  basis  than  regular  teachers. 

(4)  Intern  teachers  &re  supervised  by  college  or  university 
personnel. 

Laboratory  School,  Any  school,  public  or  private,  which  a  teacher- 
education  institution  utilizes  as  a  resource  for  professional  laboratory 
experiences*  The  committee  recognizes  these  two  main  types  of  lab- 
oratory schools: 

a.  College-controlled  school.  A  school  largely  or  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  college,  located  on  or  near  the  college 
campus,  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers,  with  staff  and  facilities  designed  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose.   (This  definition  would  include  schools,  sometimes  en- 
titled "campus  school,"  "demonstration  school,"  "model 
school,"  or  "training  school.") 
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b.  Cooperating  school.  A  school  used  by  the  college  to  provide 
certain  guided  professional  laboratory  experiences  for  col- 
lege students.  This  school  is  not  administered,  staffed,  or 
under  the  major  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  college,   (This  defi- 
nition includes  schools  sometimes  designated  "Off-Campus 
Schools/) 

Supervising  teacher.  A  regular  teacher  in  a  laboratory  school,  as  de- 
fined  above,  in  whose  classes  college  students  observe,  participate,  or 
do  student  teaching.   (This  definition  includes  those  teachers  some- 
times titled  "laboratory  school  teacher, *  "critic  teacher/  "demon- 
stration schoolteacher,"  or  "training teacher/) 

Cooperating  teacher.  A  regular  teacher  in  a  cooperating  school,  as 
defined  above,  in  whose  classes  college  students  observe,  participate, 
or  do  student  teaching.   (This  definition  includes  teachers  sometimes 
titled  "Master  Teachers/  or  "Critic  Teachers/ 

College  supervisor.  An  individual  employed  by  the  teacher-prepara- 
tion institution  to  work  cooperatively  with  supervising  teachers  and/or 
cooperating  teachers  to  assist  the  student  teacher  in  deriving  the 
greatest  possible  values  from  his  student-teaching  experiences. 

The  preparation  of  the  materials  included  in  this  yearbook  re- 
quired the  unselfish  cooperation  and  time  of  hundreds  of  educators 
throughout  the  country.  The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  sincere 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  participated  in  any  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  sections  of  the  publication. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  guidance  provided  by  Dr. 
Allen  D.  Patterson,  our  AST  Executive  Secretary,  and  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Robert  Dixon,  University  of  Michigan,  for  the  final  editing  of  the 
material  and  for  his  liaison  with  the  printers. 

The  committee  has  not  attempted  to  reach  concensus  on  the 
exact  functions  of  laboratory  schools  in  teacher  education.  Nor  has  it 
intended  that  this  publication  be  used  as  an  argument  for  one  type  of 
laboratory  school  as  preferable  to  another.   The  reader  is  expected  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  with  reference  to  his  own  local  situation.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  this  yearbook  will  cause  educators  to  consider 
carefully  and  to  plan  continuously  for  the  improvement  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  laboratory  schools  in  teacher  education. 

Alex  F.  Perrodin,  Chairman 
1955  AST  Yearbook  Committee 
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Chapter  I 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Alex  F.  Perrodin 

Assoc.  Prof.,  College  of  Education 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 


SURVEY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 

EARLY  Providing  for  professional  laboratory  experiences 

EFFORTS  in  the  pre-service  education  of  teachers  is  not  a 

recent  innovation.    From  its  earliest  beginnings,  a 
distinctive  feature  of  teacher  education  has  been  the  use  of  an  actual 
school  for  children.   Names  given  to  these  children's  schools  have 
varied  according  to  their  purposes.    In  the  early  days  of  teacher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  they  were  named  "model  schools."    Later  some 
were  designated  as  "practice  schools,"  then  "training  schools," 
"demonstration  schools,"  "experimental  schools,"  "campus  schools," 
and  more  recently  the  term  "laboratory  schools"  has  come  into  com- 
mon usage. 

1654  One  of  the  first  indications  of  the  recognition  of  the 

importance  of  laboratory  experiences  in  pre-service 
teacher  education  may  be  traced  to  the  1654  will  of  Duke  Ernest  of 
Gotha.    He  wrote,  "It  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  at  their  expense  or 
with  assistance  remain  in  one  central  place  and  .  .  .  through  practice 
learn  that  .  .  .  for  which  they  will  in  the  future  be  employed."1   In 
1698  ten  teachers'  seminaries  were  established  by  his  grandson, 
Frederick  n  of  Gotha.   It  was  the  practice  in  these  seminaries  (and  in 
many  of  our  early  American  teacher-education  institutions)  for  stu- 
dents to  demonstrate  their  teaching  ability  by  teaching  their  fellow 
students. 

1788  Another  early  example  of  the  recognition  of  the  need 

for  professional  laboratory  experiences  is  evidenced 
by  the  founding  in  Berlin  in  1788  of  the  first  state -supported  institution 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Student  teaching  and  other  laboratory 


1.  Williams  ,  E*  I.  F.    The  Actual  and  Potential  Use  of  Laboratory 
Schools.    New  York.    Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1942,  p.  1. 
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experiences  were  provided.   Students  were  given  experiences  "through 
visitation  and  observation  of  the  regular  school  work,  by  assisting  in 
the  class  wprk  of  the  regular  teachers,  by  oversight  and  care  of  in- 
different and  backward  pupils,  and  by  actual  teaching  according  to  in- 
structions and  under  the  supervision  of  the  director."2 

1808  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  pupil  teacher-educa- 

tion institutions  in  the  United  States  several  private- 
ly operated  schools  prepared  teachers  and  utilized  children  in  the 
process.    One  of  these,  Mother  Seaton's  teacher  training  school  at 
Ernmitsburg,  Maryland,  required  practice  teaching.   Some  years 
later,  Rev.  Samuel  Hall  began  to  operate  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  first  private  normal  school  in  America.    From  its  beginning  on 
March  11,  1823,  a  few  children  were  admitted  to  this  school  for  dem- 
onstration and  practice  purposes. 

1839  The  first  public  normal  school  in  the  United  States 

was  formally  opened  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts, 
July  3,  1839.   From  its  beginning,  the  laboratory  school  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  institution.    The  general  plan  of  organization  and 
procedure  was  described  by  its  first  principal,  Cyrus  Pierce,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Henry  Barnard,  on  January  1,  1841: 

This  school  consists  of  thirty  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age 
of  six  to  ten,  inclusive,  taken  promiscuously  from  families  in 
the  various  districts  of  the  town.   The  children  pay  nothing  for 
tuition  ....  This  school  is  under  the  general  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School.   After  it 
was  arranged,  the  general  course  of  instruction  and  discipline 
being  settled,  it  was  committed  to  the  immediate  care  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  one  acting  as  superintendent,  and 
two  as  assistants,  for  one  month  in  rotation,  for  all  who  are 
thought  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  its  instruction  ....  Twice 
every  day  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  goes  into  the 
model  school  for  general  observation  and  direction,  spending 
from  one-half  to  one  hour  each  visit.   In  these  visits  I  either  sit 
and  watch  the  general  operations  of  the  school,  or  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  particular  teacher  and  her  class,  or  take  a  class 
myself,  and  let  the  teacher  be  a  listener  and  observer.   After 
the  exercises  have  closed,  I  comment  upon  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  before  the  teachers,  telling  them  what  I  deem  good,  and 
what  faulty,  either  in  their  doctrine  or  their  practice,  their 
theory  or  their  manner.   Once  or  twice  each  term,  I  take  the 
whole  Normal  School  with  me  into  the  model  school  room,  and 
teach  the  model  school  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  of 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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the  Normal  School,  they  being  listeners  and  observers.    In  these 
several  ways,  I  attempt  to  combine,  as  well  as  I  can,  theory  and 
practice,  precept  and  example.   In  regard  to  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  studies  attended  to,  the  model 
school  is  as  nearly  a  facsimile  of  a  common  district  school  as 
one  district  school  is  of  another. "3 

When  the  location  of  the  normal  school  was  changed  from  Lex- 
ington to  West  Newton  the  laboratory  school  was  continued.    By  agree- 
ment with  the  town  the  public  grammar  school  was  used  as  its  model 
department: 

"The  affairs  of  the  school  are  under  the  sole  direction  of  a 
Permanent  teacher,  chosen  and  responsible  to,  said  district  and 
approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  ...  He  is 
assisted  in  his  work  by  the  Pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School- 
two  at  a  time,  who  spend  three  weeks  each  in  the  service  and 
who  are  subject  to  his  general  direction  and  supervision. »* 

Soon  afterwards  the  facilities  for  laboratory  teaching  were  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  the  primary  school  of  the  town.   A  definite, 
specific  plan  of  cooperation  was  arranged: 

"By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  district  furnishes  school- 
room, etc.,  and  one  permanent  male  teacher,  approved  by  both 
parties,  and  allows  such  additions  to  their  number,  by  pupils 
from  abroad,  on  a  small  tuition,  as  circumstances  justify.   The 
State  Normal  School  furnishes  a  portion  of  apparatus,  etc.,  and 
two  assistant  teachers,  each  to  observe  one  week  previous  to 
teaching,  and  to  teach  two  weeks  under  constant  supervision.  "5 

The  institution  was  moved  to  its  third  and  present  location  at 
Framingham  on  December  15,  1853.    Less  than  a  year  afterward, 
November  6,  1854,  a  formal  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
town  of  Framingham  and  the  normal  school,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Framingham  and  the  principal  of 
the  Normal  School.   Among  other  things,  it  provided  that  each  student 
teacher  should  have  charge  of  a  class  or  classes  for  discipline  and  in- 
struction for  not  less  than  one  hour  each  day,  for  a  minimum  of  six 
consecutive  weeks.   At  this  early  date  the  advantage  of  a  formal 
written  agreement  over  an  oral  understanding  was  seen.   During  the 
Civil  War  period,  with  its  attendant  necessity  for  economy,  the  prac- 
tice school  at  Framingham  was  discontinued,  but  in  1866  it  was  again 
reopened,  though  parents  of  the  town  had  shown  some  opposition  and  it 
was  difficult  to  secure  children  as  pupils  in  the  school.6 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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1845  An  "experimental*  school  was  organized  in  1845  in 

connection  with  the  first  state  normal  school  in  New 
York  located  at  Albany.   David  Perkins  Page  as  head  of  the  Albany 
State  Normal  was  probably  the  first  man  in  the  country  to  have  a 
clear-cut  notion  of  the  place  of  the  training  school  in  teacher  educa- 
tion.  He  believed  that  there  must  be  actual  practice  teaching  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  and  under  real  school  room  conditions.    He 
saw  the  difference  between  the  "model"  and  the  "practice"  functions 
of  the  laboratory  phases  of  teacher  education.   At  Albany  two  large 
rooms  were  at  once  fitted  up  to  accommodate  the  two  departments  of 
the  training  school.   Each  of  these  departments  was  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  a  permanent  teacher.    The  purpose  was  "to  af- 
ford each  Normal  pupil  an  opportunity  of  practicing  the  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  inculcated  at  the  Normal  School,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  his  aptness  to  teach  and  discharge  the  various  other  duties 
pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible  office."7 

1854  An  interesting  variation  in  provisions  for  laboratory 

experiences  is  noted  in  some  of  the  early  normal 
schools.   In  1854  a  state  normal  school  was  opened  at  Providence, 
R.L   Here  no  laboratory  school  was  provided.   Instead  of  teaching 
children,  prospective  teachers  gave  "teaching  exercises"  to  their 
classmates. 

"The  greater  and  more  important  part  of  the  new  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Normal  School  con- 
sists of  what  are  called  'Teaching  Exercises.'   These  are  prop- 
erly experiments  of  the  pupils  in  practical  instruction.   A 
scholar  is  assigned  a  particular  time,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent that  topic  to  his  fellows  of  the  school  at  the  time.   He  is 
required,  of  course,  to  teach  something  new,  as  well  as  what  is 
already  known,  and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  smaller  children.   After  his  'Exercise'  he  is  subject  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  class,  and  the  corrections  and  instructions 
of  the  Principal  or  Teacher  having  charge  of  the  particular  de- 
partment.  These  'Exercises*  are  very  popular  with  the  scholars 
of  the  school  and  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  excellent  part  of 
the  system  of  training  in  the  school."8 

1856  The  practice  phase  of  teacher  education  was  greatly 

emphasized  by  William  F.  Phelps  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.   The  model  school  building  was  even  more  carefully  planned 


7.  Harper,  Charles  A.    A  Century  of  Public  Teacher  Education.    Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  National 
Education  Association,  1939.    p.  46. 

8.  Williams,  Op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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than  the  normal  building  and  was  from  the  first  the  center  of  the 
school. 

1857  Provisions  for  laboratory  school  facilities  were 

later  required  by  state  laws  establishing  the  normal 
schools.    For  example,  in  Pennsylvania  the  Bill  of  1857,  which  had 
been  enacted  by  the  legislature  to  provide  for  normal  schools,  made 
it  mandatory,  as  a  condition  for  locating  a  normal  school  in  any  town 
or  city,  that  there  be  a  model  school  with  accommodations  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  pupils.   The  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute 
had  begun  its  sessions  at  Millersville  on  April  17,  1855,  and  had  al- 
most two  hundred  enrolled  in  its  model  schools.   On  December  2, 
1859,  the  first  state  normal  school  in  Pennsylvania  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  this  institution. 

1859  The  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Nor- 

mal School  Association  was  held  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  August  18,  1859.   At  this  convention  there  was  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  importance  of  the  model  school  in  teacher  education. 
The  Massachusetts  normal  school  faculties  had  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  using  their  practice  schools  and  generally  believed  that  time  and 
money  would  be  saved  by  merely  having  the  Normal  pupils  themselves 
play  that  they  were  little  children.   Indeed  this  was  quite  an  accepted 
practice  in  many  normal  schools.   One  of  the  class  became  the  teacher 
and  indicated  to  the  others  that  they  were  to  imagine  themselves  to  be 
youngsters  six  to  eight  years  old.    They  were  then  supposed  to  react 
to  the  student  teaching  as  they  believed  such  children  would  react.   At 
this  convention,  no  one  spoke  with  more  authority  on  the  necessity  of 
practice  teaching  than  did  William  Phelps.   He  said,  "The  results  of 
our  school  have  settled  the  questions  for  us,  of  the  practicability  and 
necessity  of  model  or  experimental  schools  in  connection  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching.   I  look  upon  them  as  indispensable.   I  do 
not  think  a  normal  school  is  complete  without  them."9 

The  following  important  resolution  was  adopted  at  that  1859 
meeting: 

"Resolved:   That  this  education  of  teachers  should  not  only  be 
theoretical,  but  also  practical;  and  that,  to  this  end,  there  should 
either  be  a  school  of  observation  and  practice  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  normal  school,  and  under  the  same  Board  of 
Control,  or  that  there  should  be  in  other  ways  equivalent  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  practice.  "10 


9.  Harper,  Op.  Cit.f  p.  65. 
10.  Williams,  Op.  Git.,  p.  10. 
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1861  The  Oswego,  New  York,  Primary  Teachers  Training 

School  was  established  by  Edward  A.  Sheldon. 

Sheldon  claimed  that  his  training  school  was  first  on  the  continent.   A 
new  epoch  in  the  development  of  training  schools  began  with  the  open- 
ing of  this  institution,  for  here  great  stress  was  laid  on  practice  work. 
Students  were  expected  to  spend  one  year  in  observation  and  practice 
in  the  Model  Primary  School  Teachers  Department,  half  of  the  school 
day  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  school,  the  other  half  of  the  time  in 
studying  the  other  school  subjects.   In  May,  1861,  the  training  school 
consisted  of  a  primary  school  of  about  two  hundred  children  and  there 
were  nine  student  teachers.   In  addition  to  the  practice  school  there 
was  a  model  school  used  exclusively  for  observation  purposes,  and 
one  school  taught  exclusively  by  members  of  the  training  class.11 

1864  Normal  schools  continued  to  be  established  accord- 

ing to  the  needs  of  the  various  states.    The  first 
state  normal  school  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  established  at 
Winona,  Minnesota.   The  first  Board  of  Education  of  Winona  was 
created  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  consist  of  a  school  director  elected 
from  each  of  the  three  wards,  the  principal,  and  such  members  of  the 
normal  school  board  at  Winona  "as  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  and 
properly  qualified. n   The  idea  was  to  copy  somewhat  after  the  Oswego 
plan  of  uniting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  normal  and  public  schools  of 
Winona,  using  the  public  (schools  as  graded  and  model  schools.   In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  plan  of  joint 
jurisdiction  was  abandoned.   In  1864  two  rooms  were  equipped  in  the 
normal  building  to  accommodate  the  model  department.    Each  had  a 
capacity  of  about  forty  pupils.   In  1867  there  were  164  enrolled.    Fi- 
nancial support  was  obtained  by  charging  each  pupil  $7.50  a  quarter. 
The  model  department  was  independent  of  the  local  school  system  and 
"entirely  under  the  control  of  the  normal  school"  and  an  "integral  part 
of  it."   The  plan  for  the  institution  contemplated  both  a  graded  model 
and  a  graded  practice  school;  the  former  a  school  of  three  grades- 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar;  the  latter  having  four  depart- 
ments.12 

1874  Although  the  rate  of  expansion  of  normal  schools 

was  retarded  by  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
number  of  laboratory  schools  increased  gradually.   Reports  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  indicate  that  in  1874  forty-seven  of 
the  sixty-seven  state  normal  schools  had  laboratory  schools  attached 
to  them. 


11.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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1883  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  became  principal  of  the 

Cook  County  Normal  School  (later  the  Chicago  Nor- 
mal College)  and  for  eighteen  years  that  institution  was  a  great  storm 
center  of  educational  reform.   A  kindergarten  and  an  elementary 
school  for  practice  teaching  was  maintained  from  the  outset  as  an  es- 
sential element.13   The  entire  work  of  the  practice  school  was  concen- 
trated through  experiments  and  investigations  on  the  work  of  teaching. 
It  was  a  great  innovation  and  antedated  the  schools  of  observation  and 
practice  in  all  other  institutions. 

Despite  innumerable  obstacles  including  a  hostile  press,  pre- 
carious financial  support,  and  the  enmity  of  partisan  politicians, 
Colonel  Parker  through  limitless  work,  dauntless  courage,  and  per- 
sonal inspiration  developed  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  into  one  of 
the  most  influential  teacher-preparing  institutions  of  its  period.    The 
school  became  a  national  pedagogical  center. 

"To  protect  the  children  in  the  practice  school  from  the  inex- 
perienced work  of  untrained  student  teachers,  these  student 
teachers  were  required  to  write  'knowledge  papers'  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  departments,  showing  their  mastery  of 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.   After  that,  before  one  could 
teach  a  group,  'plans'  for  teaching  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
classroom  teacher  of  the  grades,  to  insure  satisfactory  methods 
of  presentation,  and  to  prove  that  the  student  teacher  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  abilities  of  the  children 
she  expected  to  teach.  *14 

Parker  saw  the  growth  of  the  child,  especially  character  build- 
ing and  intelligent  citizenship  as  the  aim  of  education.   He  persuaded 
his  entire  faculty  to  unite  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  "course  of 
study''  in  which  the  elements  of  subject  matter  could  be  correlated 
around  one  great  theme,  namely,  that  of  effective  citizenship  and  com- 
munity life.15 

1887  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  opened  on  Septem- 

ber 12,  1887,  and  on  that  same  day  a  school  of  ob- 
servation and  practice  was  opened  known  as  the  "Model  School."    This 
was  a  school  in  which  "professors  of  education  might  experiment  with 


13.  Rugg,  Harold,  and  Counts,  George  S.    "A  Critical  Analysis  of  Cur- 
rent Methods  of  Curriculum  Making, "  Chap.  XXX,  National  Society 
for  Study  of  Education,  26th  Yearbook,  Pt.  I,  Curriculum  Making. 
Chicago  37,  111.,  The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  p.  88. 

14.  Heffron,  Ida  Cassa.    Francis  Wayland  Parker.    Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Ivan  Deach,  Jr.,  Publisher,  1934,  p.  30. 

15.  Rugg,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  89. 
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the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  as  professors  of  science  ex- 
periment in  the  labor atory."16 

In  opening  Teachers  College,  it  was  regarded  as  important  to 
have  a  school  in  which  it  was  possible  to  illustrate  improved  educa- 
tional principles  and  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  certain  new  theories 
in  the  training  of  children.   In  its  advocacy  of  manual  training,  do- 
mestic economy,  and  the  natural  sciences  as  worthy  of  rank  with  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  the  school  was  in  advance  of  its 
times.17 

The  development  of  curriculum  making  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  was  influenced  directly  by  the  necessity  for  using  the  school 
in  the  training  of  teachers.   It  was  more  of  a  demonstration  than  an 
experimental  school.   Nevertheless,  the  Horace  Mann  School  has 
exerted  a  large  influence  upon  thousands  of  graduate  students  and 
educational  visitors  who  studied  its  practice  and  tried  to  make  use  of 
its  materials  and  methods.   Indeed,  one  of  the  most  influential  factors 
in  the  redirection  of  public  school  classrooms  during  the  years  since 
1905  was  the  utilization  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  of  the  Speyer 
School  in  the  training  of  graduate  students.18 

1896  John  Dewey  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 

and  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  de- 
veloped a  laboratory  school  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation 
and  research  into  the  problems  concerned  with  the  psychology  and 
sociology  of  education.   Its  aim  was  to  further  the  application  of  sci- 
entific concepts  and  methods  to  the  conduct  of  school  work.19  Dewey 
succeeded  Parker  as  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  in  1902. 
Mrs.  John  Dewey  was  principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Labora- 
tory School  from  1896  to  1904. 

In  1909  Dr,  Charles  H.  Judd  was  made  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  was  a  four-fold  organi- 
zation including  two  laboratory  schools,  the  undergraduate  college  of 
education  and  the  graduate  department  of  education.   The  Laboratory 
Schools,  while  continuing  a  vigorous  interest  in  child  activities  and 
child  growth  combined,  began  slowly  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  learning 
process  under  laboratory  conditions.   Under  Judd's  stimulation  a 
decade  and  a  half  of  active  laboratory  analysis  of  learning  in  reading, 
handwriting  and  arithmetic  was  inaugurated.20 


16.  Rugg.  Harold,  and  Russell,  J.  E.,  Teachers  College  Record,  Jan. 
1902,  p.  11. 

17.  Rugg  and  Counts,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  101. 

18.  Rugg  and  Counts,  Op.  Git.,  p.  102. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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1899  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  established  a 

second  laboratory  school,  the  Speyer  School,  in  1899. 
The  Speyer  School  had  no  tuition  fee  which  made  it  unique  from  most 
of  the  other  laboratory  schools  of  its  day.   Because  of  this  the  student 
body  was  relatively  typical  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  urban  schools. 
The  value  of  this  quality  was  that  a  more  direct  application  of  conclu- 
sions, materials,  and  methods  to  public  school  classrooms  was  pos- 
sible.21 

The  school  was  also  unique  because  it  was  a  combination  experi- 
mental school  and  social  settlement.   Besides  its  kindergarten  and 
eight  elementary  school  grades,  a  variety  of  additional  adult  educa- 
tional activities  was  conducted.   Classes  were  formed  to  meet  after- 
noons and  evenings  in  cooking,  sewing,  music,  freehand  drawing,  wood- 
working, and  the  other  industrial  arts.   In  brief,  the  Speyer  School  was 
to  serve  the  local  community  throughout  the  day  and  night  and  through- 
out all  seasons  of  the  year.   Mothers'  groups,  a  girls'  social  group, 
and  instruction  in  library  work  were  organized.   Practice  in  experi- 
mental teaching  was  developed  and  an  experimental  curriculum  adapted 
closely  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  neighborhood  was  projected.22 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  school,  namely  social  efficiency, 
emphasized  the  social  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  psycho- 
logical adaptation  of  materials  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individual 
children. 

In  1913  emphasis  of  the  Speyer  School  was  changed  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  junior  high  school. 

1904  At  the  University  of  Missouri,  J.  L.  Meriam  at- 

tempted to  develop  a  school  curriculum  organized 
on  a  non-subject  basis.    For  nearly  twenty  years  this  eight  grade  ele- 
mentary school  was  operated  under  his  direction.    The  school  day  was 
divided  into  four  ninety-minute  exercises.    This  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  large  number  of  ten  to  thirty-minute  classes  operating  in  the 
public  schools.23 

1915  The  State  University  of  Iowa  established  its  six 

grade  university  elementary  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Ernest  Horn.    The  school  was  somewhat  novel  in 
that  the  classroom  teachers  were  students  in  the  university  training 
primarily  to  become  supervisors.24 


21.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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1917  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  established  in 

1917  a  third  laboratory  school,  the  Lincoln  School, 
with  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  as  director.   The  purpose  of  this  school 
was  to  endeavor  by  experimental  methods  to  assist  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  subjects  and  methods  of  study  which  were  already  underway  in 
the  fields  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.25 

From  the  beginning  the  school  was  kept  as  a  laboratory  institu- 
tion. No  practice  teaching  was  permitted  and  class  and  group  obser- 
vation was  restricted. 

In  1941  Teachers  College  decided  to  merge  the  Lincoln  School 
with  the  Horace  Mann  School.    Shortly  thereafter  in  1943,  the  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation  was  organized  to 
develop  cooperative  curriculum  experimentation.   Gradually,  the  ex- 
perience in  working  with  associated  schools  and  the  continued  study 
of  limitations  on  experimentation  imposed  by  the  inherent  nature  of 
private  tuition  schools  led  to  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Teachers  College  that  a  new  pattern  of  school  experimen- 
tation was  needed.26  The  children  attending  Horace  Mann- Lincoln 
School  possessed  intelligence  quotients  averaging  115;  they  were 
members  of  families  in  the  upper  middle  class  income  levels,  and 
over  eighty  percent  went  on  to  college.27   Therefore,  Teachers  Col- 
lege discontinued  the  operation  of  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  School  as  of 
June  30,  1949,  in  favor  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School 
Experimentation. 

1930  It  was  in  1930  that  the  Ohio  State  University  opened 

its  laboratory  school  under  the  direction  of  Laura 
Zirbes,  formerly  a  staff  member  of  Lincoln  School.   It  was  her  feeling 
that  the  concept  of  experimentalism  needed  to  be  given  a  fresh  start 
in  an  environment  where  teachers  could  be  free  to  study  children  and 
their  problems  rather  than  to  try  out  some  plan  previously  conceived.28 

The  preceding  excerpts  provide  a  picture  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  changing  functions  of  the  campus  laboratory  school.   Originally 
intended  principally  as  a  practice  and  demonstration  school  for 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

26.  (No  author  listed.)    "Teachers  College  Proposes  a  New  Plan  of 
School  Experimentation."    Teachers  College  Record.    New  York. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  May,  1946.    p.  522. 

27.  (No  author  listed.)    "Court  Upholds  Closing  of  Horace  Mann- 
Lincoln  School."    Teachers  College  Record.    New  York.    Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.    May,  1947,  p.  531. 

28.  Ramseyer,  John  Alvin.    "A  Study  of  School  Improvement  With  Em- 
phasis Upon  the  Role  of  the  Laboratory  School."    (Unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.)    Columbus,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  University, 
1948.    p.  43. 
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pre-service  teachers,  Parker,  Dewey,  Caldwell,  Merian,  Zirbes  and 
others  attempted  to  develop  the  experimental  function  of  laboratory 
schools. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ACCREDITING  ORGANIZATIONS 

STANDARD  VI       Although  educators  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
AACTE  value  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  in 

pre-service  teacher  education,  certainly  the  ac- 
crediting function  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
(now  known  as  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education)  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  establishment  and 
functions  of  campus  and  off-campus  laboratory  schools. 

In  1926,  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  when 
establishing  standards  for  accreditation  of  teacher-education  institu- 
tions adopted  a  standard  which  recommended  that: 

1.  Each  teachers  college  maintain  a  training  school,  or  equiva- 
lent facilities. 

2.  Each  teacher  in  the  training  school  has  responsibility  for  not 
more  than  forty  children  at  any  one  time. 

3.  A  minimum  per  student  of  ninety  hours  of  student  teaching  be 
required. 

4.  For  every  eighteen  college  students  engaged  in  student  teach- 
ing there  be  a  minimum  group  of  thirty  children. 

5.  One  full-time  supervisor  be  utilized  for  every  fifty  student 
teachers  in  affiliated  schools. 

6.  At  least  two-fifths  of  the  teaching  in  the  training  school  be 
done  by  the  regular  staff  or  college  faculty.29 

This  minimum  quantitative  prescription  for  laboratory  schools 
continued  in  effect  for  over  twenty  years.    Then  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
tensive study  and  the  report  in  1948  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  Sub-Committee  composed  of  Drs. 
John  Flowers,  Margaret  Lindsey,  Allen  Patterson,  and  Florence 
Stratemeyer,  the  AACTE  revised  its  "standard"  pertaining  to  labora- 
tory experiences  in  teacher  education.    The  revised  standard,  Stand- 
ard VI,  is  of  a  qualitative  nature  and  suggests  optimum  goals  rather 
than  minimum  levels.    The  complete  standard  is  too  detailed  and 


29.  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,   "Standards  for  Ac- 
crediting Teachers  Colleges."    Yearbook  of  the  Association  of 
American  Teachers  Colleges.    Oneonta,  N.Y.     1926.    p.   11. 
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lengthy  to  be  included  here,  but  the  following  statement  concerning 
laboratory  school  facilities  seems  especially  significant  and  pertinent 
in  pointing  up  the  desired  function  of  laboratory  and  cooperating 
schools  in  teacher  education: 

VI.  Facilities  Needed  to  Implement  the  Program  of  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences. 

Facilities  should  always  be  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  goals  to  be  achieved.    They  are  essentially  service  tools 
and  their  worth  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put  can 
be  judged  only  in  terms  of  that  which  they  are  to  serve.  The 
number  of  college  students  to  be  served,  the  specific  cur- 
riculum design,  the  nature  and  availability  of  educational 
resources  in  the  given  community  all  are  factors  that  con- 
dition decisions  regarding  the  scope  and  nature  of  needed 
laboratory  facilities.    There  is  need  for  laboratory  facilities 
sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  for  each  student  contact 
with  "normal"  situations,  varied  enough  to  provide  contacts 
with  different  pupil  groups  and  different  curriculum  and 
administrative  organizations,  and  located  for  student  con- 
venience and  staff  accessibility.    This  aspect  of  the  standard 
is  implemented  most  fully: 

1.  When  one  or  more  college-controlled  schools  are  avail- 
able for  laboratory  experiences  related  to  a  school  and 
its  community.   Control  refers  to  a  reasonable  influence 
by  the  college  over  policies  relating  to  selection  of  staff 
and  to  procedures  in  curriculum  development.   In  general, 
this  school  (or  schools)  should  be  a  representative  school 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  non-selected  group  of  children  or 
youth  and  a  definite  community  setting,  a  staff  of  able 
teachers  qualified  to  guide  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences and  a  program  that  is  dynamic  and  forward 
looking.   The  school  should  be  one  in  which  the  staff,  the 
administration,  and  the  community  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  making  the  school  a  situation  serving  the  dual 
function  of  providing  the  best  possible  program  for  chil- 
dren and  of  providing  desirable  experiences  for  prospec- 
tive teachers.   In  some  cases  this  will  mean  a  college- 
owned  campus  laboratory  school,  in  others  an  off-campus 
school  or  schools  developed  cooperatively  by  the  college 
and  the  local  school  system,  in  still  others  a  combination 
of  campus  and  off-campus  facilities. 

2.  When  a  range  of  other  school  situations  is  available.    No 
one  school  can  provide  the  needed  range  of  experiences 
with  children  of  varied  socio-economic  backgrounds,  with 
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different  major  educational  philosophies,  with  varied 
types  of  instructional  materials,  with  different  patterns 
of  administrative  organization.    No  one  school  can  pro- 
vide the  suggested  range  of  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences for  a  large  student  body.    Schools  or  particular 
situations  within  a  school  should  be  selected  for  the  dif- 
ferentiating philosophy,  curriculum  design,  administra- 
tive organization,  and  community  setting  presented*    Like 
the  college-controlled  situations  named  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  these  schools  should  be  staffed  by  teachers 
qualified  to  help  students  study  the  particular  pc>int  of 
view  or  organization  represented,  see  what  is  involved  in 
its  implementation,  and  analyze  critically  its  effects  upon 
children,  teachers  and  the  community. 

3.  When  non-school  educational  agencies  are  available  for 
use  cooperatively  by  the  college.    Learning  to  understand 
and  help  educate  children  and  youth  means  seeing  them  in 
a  variety  of  situations,  recognizing  the  place  of  the  school 
in  the  community,  and  understanding  its  role  in  relation 
to  other  educational  agencies.    Direct  contact  with  a  range 
of  community  agencies  and  situations  helps  to  develop  the 
understandings  necessary  for  the  modern  teacher.    Initia- 
tive for  the  supervision  of  the  student's  work  in  these 
agencies  should  be  taken  by  the  college  representatives. 
The  staffs  of  the  agencies  can  make  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  student's  thinking  but  should  not  be  expected  to  have 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  guidance  of  professional 
laboratory  experiences  as  the  teachers  named  in  items 
one  and  two  foregoing. 

4.  When  the  extent  of  facilities  is  such  that  (a)  each  student 
has  contacts  with  varied  types  of  school  and  community 
situations,  (b)  a  student  can  continue  in  a  situation  for  a 
period  of  time  that  the  experience  has  learning  value  for 
him,  and  (c)  his  experiences  in  the  situation  are  consist- 
ent with  those  inherent  in  the  givin  setting.    This  means, 
for  example,  that  class  groups  should  not  be  divided  to 
accommodate  a  given  or  growing  number  of  college  stu- 
dents, nor  should  the  length  of  laboratory  contacts  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  number  of  students.    Rather,  as  college 
enrollments  increase,  steps  should  be  taken  to  extend 
laboratory  facilities. 

5.  When  each  laboratory  teacher  qualifies  as  a  child  spe- 
cialist, a  competent  teacher  of  children,  and  one  skillful 
in  guiding  another  in  the  art  of  teaching  through  direct 
participation  in  teaching- learning  situations.    It  is  not 
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enough  that  the  laboratory  teacher  who  is  responsible  for 
guiding  the  experiences  of  the  college  student  be  a  teacher 
highly  qualified  to  work  with  children.    He  should  be 
equally  competent  in  his  understanding  of  the  college  stu- 
dent and  in  his  ability  to  guide  the  student  in  working  with 
children. 

6.  When  the  contribution  of  college  instructors  and  labora- 
tory school  teachers  is  recognized  as  differing  in  type 
rather  than  in  quality  or  extent.    If  the  college  program 
and  laboratory  activities  are  to  be  coordinated  as  closely 
as  they  should  be,  responsibility  for  developing  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  college-controlled  laboratory  schools 
should  be  shared  by  the  entire  college  staff,  and  planning 
of  the  unique  function  of  laboratory  experiences  in  the 
college  program  should  be  done  jointly  by  the  college  and 
laboratory  school  teachers.   The  laboratory  school 
teacher  who  carries  major  responsibility  for  guiding  the 
student  should  be  a  recognized  member  of  the  college 
faculty.   There  should  be  no  differences  in  renumeration, 
rank,  or  faculty  privileges  to  cause  status  barriers  to 
arise. 

7.  When  the  instructional  load  of  all  staff  members  (labora- 
tory teachers  and  teachers  of  college  classes)  is  adjusted 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  activities  with  students  in 
laboratory  situations.   Not  only  should  the  load  of  each 
staff  member  be  adjusted  to  make  it  possible  to  include 
professional  laboratory  activities,  but  those  activities 
should  be  considered  a  regular  part  of  the  teaching  load. 
To  view  the  teaching  load  in  terms  of  number  of  classes 
or  clock  hours  of  class  instruction  does  not  coincide  with 
the  basic  point  of  view  of  this  report.30 

Although  this  standard  was  developed  and  accepted  rather  re- 
cently, it  undoubtedly  has  had  and  will  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  continued  use  and  expansion  of  both  college-controlled  and  co- 
operating schools. 

EFFECT  OF         One  evid-nce  of  efforts  of  teacher -education  institu- 
STANDARD  VI      tions  to  implement  this  standard  is  to  be  found  in  the 

reports  of  institutional  self -evaluation  procedures 
currently  being  encouraged  by  the  AACTE.   Dr.  Margaret  Lindsey 

30.  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  "Rec- 
ommended  Standards  Governing  Professional  Laboratory  Expedi- 
ences in  Student  Teaching  and  Evaluative  Criteria. 
tion,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  1949,  p.  10-12. 
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reported  at  the  1954  Joint  Meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa- 
tion on  a  study  made  of  seventy-six  institutional  evaluation  reports. 
This  study  concludes  that  Standard  VI  has  greatly  influenced  the  think- 
ing and  behavior  of  teacher -educators.    It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
conclusions  resulting  from  the  Lindsey  study  which  show  certain 
trends  with  regard  to  professional  laboratory  experiences  in  the  five 
year  period  of  1948-1953.    Undoubtedly  the  philosophy  expressed  in 
Standard  VI  has  had  its  influence  in  causing  these  trends: 

1.  There  is  a  significant  increase  in  provision  for  professional 
laboratory  experiences  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  col- 
lege program. 

2.  A  greater  number  of  institutions  provide  opportunities  for 
prospective  teachers  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  total 
school  and  in  the  community. 

3.  Provision  for  direct  experiences  is  made  chiefly  through 
work  in  educational  psychology  courses  with  very  limited  op- 
portunities in  subject-matter  courses. 

4.  In  general,  students  are  spending  more  time  in  student  teach- 
ing, both  because  of  increased  emphasis  on  full-time  student 
teaching  and  because  of  increase  in  the  length  of  assignment 
to  student  teaching. 

5.  Provision  for  individual  differences  of  students  in  student 
teaching  is  still  limited,  the  chief  provision  being  through  ad- 
justments in  the  nature  of  activities. 

6.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  use  of  off -campus,  college  co- 
operating schools  in  all  phases  of  the  sequence  of  profession- 
al laboratory  experiences. 

7.  The  extent  to  which  community  agencies  are  used  as  facilities 
for  laboratory  experiences  is  far  greater  than  indicated  in 
1948. 

8.  Students  engaged  in  professional  laboratory  experiences  still 
get  their  guidance  from  laboratory  school  teachers  and  col- 
lege teachers  of  education  with  little  participation  in  this 
activity  by  subject-matter  teachers.31 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  what  the  stand- 
ards of  accrediting  organizations  have  greatly  influenced  the  establish- 
ment and  functions  of  college-controlled  and  cooperating  laboratory 
schools. 


31.  Lindsey,  Margaret.  "Standard  VI— Five  Years  After."  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  Seventh  Year- 
book, 1954,  p.  124. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

DEVELOP-  The  history  of  the  use  of  cooperating  schools  in 

MENT  OF  teacher  education  is  not  recorded  as  clearly  as  that 

COOPER-  of  the  campus  laboratory  schools. 

ATING 

SCHOOLS  Jt  has  been  indicated  in  the  eariier  historical  account 

that  public  schools  have  long  been  used  to  provide 
student  teaching  and  other  laboratory  experiences 
for  students  in  teacher -education  institutions.   Chapter  n  of  the  1951 
Yearbook  of  this  Association  entitled  "Off  Campus  Student  Teaching" 
reports  the  history  of  the  development  of  off-campus  laboratory  ex- 
periences. 

The  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States  had  an  agreement 
with  the  town  in  which  it  was  located  to  permit  the  use  of  a  public 
grammar  school  as  a  "model"  school.   Welborn  found  in  1920  that 
one-third  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  country  were  using  public 
schools  for  student  teaching.32 

In  1933  Foster  found  that  the  number  of  campus  schools  was  in- 
creasing, but  that  use  of  the  off-campus  public  school  as  a  center  for 
student  teaching  was  still  the  dominant  practice.33 

A  study  made  by  Williams  based  on  data  for  the  academic  year 
1933-34  reported  that  of  131  teacher -education  institutions,  twenty- 
nine,  or  22.1  per  cent  provided  student  teaching  only  in  off-campus 
schools;  and  eighty-nine  or  68  per  cent  provided  student  teaching  in 
both  types  of  schools.34 

In  1945,  Brink  stated  that  public  schools  were  still  bearing  the 
heaviest  burden  of  student  teaching,  although  the  use  of  campus 
schools  had  not  decreased.35 

A  study  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  AATC  and  reported 
in  "School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion" based  on  1945-46  data  indicated  that  of  157  teacher-education 


32.  Welborn,  E.  L.    "Cooperation  with.  Local  Schools  in  Student  Teach- 
ing," Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  6:445-470    Nov 
1920. ~ " 

33.  Foster,  Frank  K.    "The  Training  School  in  the  Education  of  Teach- 
ers>"  Teacher  Education  Curricula,  National  Survey  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  Teachers,  Bulletin  1933,  No,  10,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  367-401. 

34.  Williams,  Op.  Git.,  p.  109. 

35.  Brink,  Wm.  G.    "The  Administration  of  Student  Teaching  in  Uni- 
versities Which  Use  the  Public  Schools/  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  31:394-402,  Oct.  1945^ ~ 
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institutions  the  following  frequency  as  to  types  of  schools  used: 

Table  I 

Types  of  Schools  Used  by  157  Teacher-Education 

Institutions  for  Professional  Laboratory 

Experiences  in  1945-194636 

Types  of  Schools  Elementary  Secondary 

College  Controlled  Only  50  33 

Affiliated  Schools  Only  42  56 

Both  47  17 

Rucker  reported  that  for  the  academic  year  1950-51,  of  113  teach- 
er-education institutions,  seventeen,  or  15.0  per  cent  provided  student 
teaching  only  in  campus  schools;  sixteen,  or  14.2  per  cent  provided 
student  teaching  only  in  off-campus  schools;  and  eighty  or  70.8  per 
cent  provided  student-teaching  experiences  in  both  types  of  schools.37 

The  1953  Lindsey  study  of  every  third  AACTE  evaluation  sched- 
ule on  file  in  the  office  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  AACTE  re- 
sulted in  an  analysis  of  reports  from  seventy-six  teacher-education 
institutions  with  these  findings: 

Table  II 

Types  of  Schools  Used  by  76  Teacher -Education 

Institutions  for  Professional  Laboratory 

Experiences  in  195338 

Types  of  Schools  Elementary  Secondary 

College  Controlled: 

Prior  to  student  teaching  64  %  33  % 

Student  teaching  62  %  35  % 

Following  student  teaching  30 %  16  % 

Off -Campus  College  Cooperating: 

Prior  to  student  teaching  52%  44% 

Student  teaching  63  %  70  % 

Following  student  teaching  22  %  21  % 

36.  Flowers,  John,  et.  al.    School  and  Community  Laboratory  Expert- 
^ences  in  Teacher  Education.    Oneonta,  N.Y.    American  Association 

of  Teachers  Colleges,  1948,  p.  304. 

37.  Rucker,  Winf red  Ray.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  Current  Trends  in  Stu- 
dent  Teaching.   (Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation).  Cambridge, 
Mass.   Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  1952.  p.  144. 

38.  Lindsey,  Op.  Git.,  p.  123. 
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None  of  these  studies  would  indicate  a  sweeping  trend  towards 
the  expanded  use  of  cooperating  schools  at  the  expense  of  campus- 
controlled  schools.   It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  increased 
emphasis  on  a  wider  range  of  laboratory  experiences  spaced  through- 
out a  four  year  pre-service  program,  and  the  tendency  towards  a  full- 
time  student  teaching  experience  has  created  a  need  for  the  greater 
use  of  cooperating  schools. 


CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  USES  OF  CAMPUS  LABORATORY 
AND  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS 

TRENDS  In  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  development  of  lab- 

oratory schools,  it  has  been  indicated  that  these 
schools  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Some  have  been 
established  primarily  for  observation  and  demonstration,  some  for 
student  teaching,  and  some  for  experimentation  and  research.  Has 
there  been  any  significant  change  in  the  purposes  for  which  labora- 
tory schools  are  used? 

In  1938  Carrington  reported  that  of  194  teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools  154,  or  79  per  cent,  maintained  campus  laboratory 
schools.   In  the  same  year,  of  161  colleges  and  universities  educating 
teachers,  59,  or  37  per  cent,  maintained  campus  laboratory  schools. 
Among  the  154  campus  laboratory  schools  in  the  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  57  claimed  student  teaching  as  the  only  function. 
From  the  113  campus  schools  that  stated  they  carried  on  functions 
other  than  student  teaching,  the  following  information  was  reported: 

91  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for  observa- 
tion purposes 

49  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for  experimen- 
tation 

20  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for  demonstra- 
tion 

11  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for  participa- 
tion. 

Among  the  59  maintained  by  colleges  and  universities  36  had 
student  teaching  as  the  only  function.39 

A  recent  study  by  Rucker  furnishes  some  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  purposes  for  which  teacher-education  institutions 


39.  Carrington,  J.  W.    "Functions  of  Laboratory  Schools  Without  Stu- 
dent Teachers,*1  Twenty-First  Annual  Yearbook,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Student  Teaching.    Lock  Haven,  Penna.,  p.  67. 
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currently  operate  campus  laboratory  schools.    From  a  total  of  185  in- 
stitutions of  various  types  throughout  the  United  States: 

160,  or  86.4  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for 
demonstration  purposes, 

173,  or  93.5  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for 
student  teaching, 

155,  or  85.7  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for 
participation, 

175,  or  94.5  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for 
observation, 

69,  or  37.2  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for 
research, 

18,  or  9.7  per  cent  use  their  campus  laboratory  schools  for  the 
internship.40 

Rucker  also  made  an  attempt  to  determine  what  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  uses  of  campus  laboratory  schools.    His  findings 
indicate  a  trend  towards  increased  use  of  the  campus  laboratory 
school  for  student  teaching,  other  laboratory  experiences,  and  for 
laboratory  research.    Unfortunately,  similar  data  from  the  same  in- 
stitutions are  not  available  as  to  the  extent  of  usage  of  cooperating 
schools  for  corresponding  functions. 

The  same  study  by  Rucker  with  reference  to  185  teacher-educa- 
tion institutions  of  various  types  reveals  that  in  the  laboratory  schools 
concerned: 

47,  or  25.4  per  cent  report  that  student  teaching  is  being  re- 
duced, 

68,  or  36.7  per  cent  report  that  student  teaching  is  being  in- 
creased, 

6,  or  3.2  per  cent  report  that  other  laboratory  activities  are 
being  reduced, 

105,  or  56.7  per  cent  report  that  other  laboratory  activities  are 
being  increased, 

3,  or  1.6  per  cent  report  that  laboratory  research  is  being  re- 
duced, 

37,  or  20.0  per  cent  report  that  laboratory  research  is  being 
increased, 

40,  or  21.6  per  cent  report  that  no  changes  are  taking  place.41 


40.  Rucker,  Winfred  Ray,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  108. 

41.  Rucker,  Winfred  Ray,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  150. 
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A  comparison  of  the  data  supplied  by  the  Carrington  and  Rucker 
studies  suggests  that  although  campus  laboratory  schools  in  general 
continue  to  serve  the  main  function  of  student  teaching,  there  is  a 
definite  trend  toward  the  increased  use  of  campus  laboratory  schools 
for  other  laboratory  experiences  and  for  research. 


SUMMARY 

GOOD  From  the  beginning  of  organized  teacher-education 

LABORATORY  programs,  laboratory  schools,  both  campus  and 

SCHOOLS  ARE  cooperating  schools,  have  had  an  important  place  in 

NEEDED  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Although  primarily  used  as  a  source  of  observation, 
participation,  and  supervised  teaching  experiences  in  the  pre-service 
education  of  teachers,  laboratory  schools  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  improvement  of  teacher  education.   Research  and 
experimentation  in  areas  such  as  the  core  curriculum,  activity  pro- 
grams, child  development,  school  organization,  and  in  the  teaching  of 
the  basic  skills,  as  carried  on  in  laboratory  schools  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced public  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  accreditation  function  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  has  had  marked  influence  on  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  laboratory  schools. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  need  for  campus  laboratory 
schools  is  decreasing.   On  the  contrary,  the  need  for  and  functions  of 
campus  laboratory  schools  and  cooperating  public  schools  are  being 
increased,  with  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  use  of  the  co- 
operating schools  for  student  teaching  purposes,  and  on  campus  lab- 
oratory schools  to  be  used  for  other  laboratory  experiences  in  addi- 
tion to  student  teaching. 

In  the  ensuing  chapters  the  functions  of  laboratory  schools,  both 
campus  laboratory  schools  and  cooperating  public  schools,  with  re- 
gard to  their  utilization  in  teacher-education  programs  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail. 


Chapter  n 

THE  COLLEGE-CONTROLLED  LABORATORY  SCHOOL- 
CURRENT  FUNCTIONS 

Clara  M.  Thurber 

Dean,  Lesley  College 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

INTRODUCTION 

DEFINITION          To  distinguish  between  the  laboratory  school  and 

other  schools  in  which  prospective  teachers  secure 
practical  experience  in  their  profession,  we  are  accepting  the  follow- 
ing definition  to  designate  the  type  of  school  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  chapter: 

Laboratory  School.   A  school  largely  or  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  college,  located  on  or  near  the  college  campus,  or- 
ganized for  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing  teachers,  with 
staff  and  facilities  designed  to  serve  this  purpose.1    (This  defi- 
nition would  include  schools,  sometimes  titled  "campus  school," 
"demonstration  school,"  or  "training  school.1*) 

Although  laboratory  schools  differ  widely  in  size,  scope,  and 
relationship  to  the  college  which  they  serve,  they  may  be  classified  in 
two  categories:    (1)  those  which  are  part  of  the  local  public  school 
system  but  for  which  the  college  maintains  a  specified  measure  of 
responsibility,  and  (2)  those  owned  and  operated  by  the  college. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TWO  TYPES  OF  COLLEGE- 
CONTROLLED  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 

KEENE,  N.H.         One  block  from  the  teachers  college  at  Keene,  N.H., 
TEACHERS  stands  the  Wheelock  Public  School.    This  school 

COLLEGE  with  approximately  two-hundred  pupils,  eleven 

teachers,  and  their  principal,  provides  an  excellent 
setting  for  much  of  the  practical  experience  needed  by  the  students  in 
the  teachers  college. 


1.  Caswell,  Hollis  J.,  "The  Place  of  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  in 
the  Education  of  Teachers/1  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  50,  No. 
7.,  April,  1949,  p.  441. 
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A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  worked  out  to  facilitate  a 
measure  of  control  by  both  the  city  and  the  college  and  secure  the 
autonomy  of  this  school  in  the  public  school  system  of  Keene.    The 
city  owns  the  building  and  pays  for  maintenance  (light,  heat,  janitor) 
and  fixed  equipment.   The  College,  on  the  other  hand,  hires  the 
teachers,  furnishes  educational  equipment,  and  controls  the  curricu- 
lum with  the  approval  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.   Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  written  contract,  the  city  pays  the  college 
on  an  average  daily  attendance  basis  what  it  costs  to  furnish  the  same 
services  in  other  schools  and  the  college  meets  the  additional  cost- 
some  $5,000  to  $6,000— as  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers.    This  school  is  used  by  the  College  to  provide  laboratory 
experiences  for  its  students. 

1.  Observation 

The  course  entitled  Introduction  to  Education  provides,  for 
Freshmen,  orientation  to  the  profession  by  helping  them  to  secure 
an  overview  of  education  in  America  today  and  an  understanding  of 
how  certain  features  of  it  came  to  be  as  they  are.   Each  student  is 
required  to  visit  as  much  as  possible  in  the  laboratory  school,  to 
select  a  project  which  interests  him  and  work  on  it  for  one  month. 
Questionnaires  in  the  courses  in  Child  Growth  and  Development 
and  Educational  Psychology  also  necessitate  visits  to  the  labora- 
tory school. 

2.  Participation 

The  10  semester  hours  credit  course  entitled  Methods  and 
Techniques  of  Teaching  provides  opportunity  for  work  with  the 
teachers  in  the  laboratory  school  in  the  direction  of  selected 
projects. 

Students  gain  further  insight  into  child  behavior  by  partici- 
pating in  service  projects  and  community  agencies  such  as  Sunday 
School,  Scouts,  Little  Theater,  etc. 

3.  Student  Teaching 

Although  a  small  percentage  of  the  class  can  be  assigned  to 
student  teaching  in  the  laboratory  school  the  availability  of  this 
school  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  student  teaching  program.    One 
student  teacher  is  assigned  to  each  classroom  every  semester. 

A  visit  to  Wheelock  School  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  embryo  teachers  may  progress  gradually  and  syste- 
matically into  a  knowledge  of  their  professional  responsibilities  and 
may  observe  the  growth  and  development  of  children  through  the  four 
years  of  their  college  career.  * 


^Information  furnished  by  Dr.  Lloyd  B.  Young,  President,  State 
Teachers  College,  Keene,  N.  H. 
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LESLEY  Lesley  College,  a  private,  non-profit  institution  in- 

COLLEGE  corporated  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  childhood 

CAMBRIDGE,  education,  purchased  in  1949,  a  well-established 
MASSACHU-  private  school  including  nursery  school,  kinder- 
SETTS  garten,  and  grades  one  through  six  together  with  its 

close  neighbor  which  had,  for  many  years,  spe- 
cialized in  work  with  children  with  remedial  problems.   These  were 
renamed  respectively  the  Lesley-Ellis  and  Lesley-Dearborn  Schools, 
thus  honoring  individuals  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  their 
successful  development.    The  Lesley-Ellis  School  has  capacity  for 
approximately  one-hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  and  the  Lesley-Dearborn 
limits  its  enrollment  to  fifty  children.   They  are  located  on  a  separate 
campus  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  college. 

1.  Observation 

Since  the  classrooms  are  small,  observation  is  limited  to 
small  numbers  of  college  students.    Freshmen  are  encouraged  to 
return  to  the  school  which  they  attended  as  little  children  and  ob- 
serve the  changes  which  indicate  response  to  the  newer  trends  in 
education  which  they  are  discussing  in  their  course  in  Orientation 
to  Education.    Each  freshman  is  also  required  to  record  systematic 
observations  of  one  child— a  younger  member  of  the  family,  a 
neighbor,  or  a  child  at  the  Lesley-Ellis  School  whom  she  can  ob- 
serve in  school  and  at  play  through  a  month's  time. 

2.  Participation 

Children  from  the  Lesley-Ellis  School  can  be  transported 
easily  to  classroom  corners  of  the  college  workshop  to  cooperate 
with  the  college  students  in  special  projects  such  as  the  rhythm 
band  or  experimentation  with  special  art  media. 

Students  in  the  methods  courses  work  with  children  at  the 
laboratory  school  telling  stories,  developing  science  projects,  di- 
recting playground  activities,  planning  special  assembly  programs. 

In  response  to  the  trend  for  teaching  two  languages  concur- 
rently to  children,  Lesley-Ellis  is  now  providing  informal  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  finding  that  pupils  and  parents  are  whole- 
heartedly pleased  with  the  innovation.   A  unit  in  the  college  course 
on  Methods  and  Materials  considers  the  techniques  of  teaching  a 
second  language  to  young  children. 

3.  Student  Teaching 

Lesley's  college  curriculum  provides  for  student-teaching 
assignments  on  three  levels— early  childhood,  primary,  and  ele- 
mentary.   Each  classroom  in  the  laboratory  school  has  one  student 
teacher  at  all  times.    Lesley-Dearborn  School  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  remedial  work. 
The  director  of  this  school  conducts  elective  courses  at  the  college 
and  provides  demonstrations  of  remedial  techniques.   Student 
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teachers  who  choose  to  work  in  this  school  have  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  the  staff  in  helping  children  with  special  problems 
to  become  adjusted  to  normal  life  situations.   Attendance  at  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  special  school  programs,  and  inter-school  sports 
activities  facilitates  deeper  understanding  of  the  various  influences 
by  which  child  development  is  molded.  * 

ADVANTAGES      It  is  observable  that  both  large  public  schools  and 

small  private  schools  can  be  utilized  effectively  as 
laboratories  for  professional  growth.   Affiliation  with  a  public  school 
has  many  advantages— more  children,  a  better  cross-section  of  school 
population,  sometimes  a  more  elaborate  plant.   A  privately  owned 
laboratory  school  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  its 
clientele,  but,  when  confidence  and  respect  have  been  established,  op- 
portunities for  moderate  experimentation  and  research  make  the  ar- 
rangement very  advantageous  to  students  in  the  college  and  to  pupils 
in  the  school. 

Many  other  teacher-education  institutions  throughout  the  country 
have  contributed  to  our  thinking  regarding  the  uses  of  the  laboratory 
school.   Although  similar  practices  are  found  in  all  such  institutions, 
each  one  has  some  unique  feature  which  may  help  some  one  of  our 
number  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  work  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
accomplish. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VARIED  FUNCTIONS  OF 
COLLEGE-CONTROLLED  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 

SAN  FRAN-  On  the  West  coast  we  find  practices  similar  to  those 

CISCO  STATE       previously  described.   San  Francisco  State  College 
COLLEGE  maintains  an  eighteen-room  elementary  school  for 

laboratory  purposes. 

1.  Observation 

Students  from  the  College  go  as  individuals  and  in  groups 
from  curriculum  and  methods  classes  to  observe  demonstrations 
of  teaching  techniques  and  to  study  children  in  various  situations. 
Aside  from  the  use  of  their  laboratory  school,  a  custom  worthy  of 
noting  is  the  arrangement  for  whole  classes  to  go  into  surrounding 
communities  to  observe  whole  community  plans  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers,  who  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  day  for  a  discussion  period  with  the  college  stu- 
dents. 


^Information  furnished  by  Mr.  William  E.  Maxson,  Headmaster, 
Lesley-Ellis  School,  Lesley  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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2.  Participation 

Participation  in  this  institution  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
through  cooperation  with  social  agencies  in  the  community.    Each 
student  is  required  to  do  25  hours  of  work  in  a  social  agency.   A 
good  working  relationship  with  these  agencies  makes  it  possible  to 
secure  fairly  uniform  evaluation  of  the  work  of  student  participants. 

This  College  does  provide  for  its  secondary  students  a  par- 
ticipatory experience  in  the  high  school  for  three  hours  each  week. 
This  activity  starts  with  attention  to  routine,  but  as  the  semester 
progresses,  more  and  more  opportunity  is  provided  for  actual  work 
with  children  and  many  conferences  with  classroom  teachers.* 

IOWA  STATE         In  the  midwest,  we  find  that  Iowa  State  Teachers 
TEACHERS  College  is  using  its  laboratory  school  very  effec- 

COLLEGE  tively.** 

1.  Observation 

Students  from  professional  courses,  or  from  any  other 
courses,  are  free  to  visit  the  laboratory  school  at  any  time.    Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  observe  extra  class  activities  of  the  pupils  and 
other  school  activities  such  as  P.T.A.  meetings,  parent-homeroom 
meetings,  and  even  faculty  meetings.   Demonstration  lessons  are 
arranged  for  classes  and  are  followed  by  evaluation  conferences  in 
which  the  classroom  teachers  are  participants.   Demonstrations 
are  also  provided  to  show  club  activities,  noon  hour  supervision, 
hot  lunch  program,  and  homeroom  meetings,  thus  enabling  students 
to  gain  insight  into  the  many  professional  activities  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Participation 

Arrangements  are  made  for  each  student  in  the  basic  profes- 
sional sequence  entitled  Fundamentals  of  Teaching  I,  n,  m  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  particular  class  or  in  different  types  of  activities  dur- 
ing one  quarter.   This  arrangement  is  worked  out  by  the  teachers 
in  the  college  course  and  the  teachers  in  the  laboratory  school,  and 
both  groups  of  teachers  cooperate  with  the  students  in  evaluative 
procedures.   Administrative  officers  recognize  and  regret  their 
inability,  so  far,  to  provide  a  progressive  series  of  participatory 
activities  based  on  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

3.  Student  Teaching 

Some  student  teaching  is  done  in  the  laboratory  school,  but  it 
is  felt  that  this  school  should  be  reserved  for  the  other  types  of 
laboratory  experiences. 


^Information  furnished  by  Fred  T.  Wilhelms,  Chairman,  Division  of 
Education  and  Psychology,  San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

**See  also,  "Case  Study  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Laboratory 
School,"  p.  69  of  this  yearbook. 
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4.  Post  Student- Teaching 

Research  and  practical  experience  may  be  elected  after  the 
regular  student  teaching  assignment  is  completed.    Students  may 
do  work  of  a  specialized  nature  in  such  fields  as  elementary  sci- 
ence, primary  reading,  the  guidance  program,  extra  class  activi- 
ties, school  and  community  relations,  parent-teacher  relations,  or 
administrative  responsibilities.   Such  post  student-teaching  may  be 
done  on  either  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  levels.* 

UNIVERSITY        At  the  University  of  Michigan,  an  overview  of  ele- 
OF  mentary  education  is  provided  in  the  course  entitled 

MICHIGAN  Nursery  and  Elementary  Methods. 

1.  Observation 

Directed  observation  is  an  important  resource  in  this  intro- 
ductory course  so  that  students  are  assigned  specific  observation 
units  each  week.    They  observe  in  the  laboratory  school  one  day 
and  follow  this  with  a  conference  period  which  is  attended  by  the 
classroom  teacher  later  in  the  week.   Each  student  is  to  select 
from  a  mimeographed  list  of  Observation  Projects  those  which 
seem  most  meaningful  to  him.    The  following  are  samples  of  such 
projects: 

a.  Provision  for  individual  differences 

What  evidences  of  meeting  individual  differences  do  you 
observe  in  terms  of  activities  scheduled,  room  arrangement, 
materials  available,  teacher's  methods,  etc.? 

b.  Verbal  interaction 

Record  the  conversation  of  a  small  group  of  children 
engaged  in  an  activity  (a  committee,  an  informal  group,  a 
play  group,  or  the  like). 

2.  Participation 

A  sheet  of  suggestions  provided  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  students  participating  in  the  opening  weeks  of  school  seems 
particularly  helpful.   Samples  of  these  suggestions  are  given  below: 

a.  Studying  the  community,  its  resources,  character,  etc.,  in 
relation  to  the  school. 

b.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  regular  day-to-day  activities  of  a 
teacher  and  the  whole  range  of  teachers'  responsibilities. 

c.  Giving  clerical  assistance  before  and  during  the  opening  days 
of  school. 


*  Information,  furnished  by  Dr.  Dwight  K.  Curtis,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Teaching,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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d.  Helping  to  secure,  prepare,  and  care  for  library  books,  illus- 
trative material,  and  other  teaching  aids  used  in  the  class- 
room. 

e.  Conducting  playground  activities. 

f .  Attendance  at  parent  and  community  activities  and  meetings.* 

TOWSON,  The  Lida  Lee  Tall  Laboratory  School,  an  integral 

MARYLAND  part  of  the  State  Teachers  College  in  Towson, 

STATE  Maryland,  offers  several  additional  interpretations 

TEACHERS  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  laboratory  school. 
COLLEGE 

1.  Observation  and  Participation 

It  is  felt  that  the  laboratory  school  clarifies  for  students  the 
unique  responsibility  of  the  elementary  school  in  a  democratic 
society.    In  addition  to  class  observations  made  by  all  beginning 
students  each  section  of  the  course  in  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment adopts  a  class  in  the  laboratory  school.    This  class  is  studied 
as  a  group  operating  as  a  part  of  the  larger  school  group  through 
observation  of  the  class  group  and  participation  in  the  activities  of 
subgroups.   As  this  program  develops,  each  student  makes  a  case 
study  of  one  child  as  he  operates  as  a  member  of  his  class  group. 
Professional  classes  preparing  for  student  teaching  use  the  lab- 
oratory school  to  observe  and  to  participate  in  practicums  in  the 
specialized  fields  of  teaching  such  as  music,  art,  recreation,  and 
measurement. 

The  college  broadens  the  scope  of  its  service  to  include  the 
professional  interest  of  teachers  throughout  the  State. 

a.  Teachers  in  both  public  and  private  schools  may  schedule 
opportunities  for  observation  in  this  laboratory  school. 

b.  Professional  conferences  use  the  facilities  of  the  college 
school  to  demonstrate  techniques  under  discussion. 

2.  Student  Teaching 

About  one  fourth  of  the  full-time  student  teaching  experiences 
in  the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  college  are  scheduled  at  the 
laboratory  school. 

3.  Post  Student-Teaching 

a.  Speech  classes  do  their  clinical  work  in  the  laboratory 
school. 


*  Information  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  Robert  Dixon,  Coordinator  of  Di- 
rected Teaching  in  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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b.  Advanced  professional  music  courses  are  essentially  labora- 
tory courses  conducted  at  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  School.* 

BROOKLYN  Many  of  the  larger  teacher  training  institutions  own 

COLLEGE  and  operate  schools  or  day-care  centers.   Brooklyn 

College  has  its  Early  Childhood  Center.    Pupils  are 
referred  to  it  from  the  public  schools  and  are  carefully  selected  by 
the  administrative  staff  to  insure  opportunity  for  students  in  the  col- 
lege to  observe  and  work  with  as  many  types  of  pupils  as  possible. 
Its  Psychological  Clinic  forms  another  type  of  laboratory  which, 
though  it  is  not  a  school,  is  a  setting  in  which  students  work  with  and 
observe  children  in  a  controlled  situation.** 

LOUISIANA  Louisiana  State  University  has  issued  a  pamphlet 

STATE  describing  its  laboratory  school,1  the  purposes  of 

UNIVERSITY         which  are  described  as  follows: 

1.  "A  laboratory  for  prospective  teachers  and  administrators  at 
all  college  levels  from  the  sophomore  year  through  the 
graduate  school— for  observation  of  and  participation  in  the 
many  varied  experiences  and  learning  activities  of  a  modern 
school. 

2.  A  Center  where  teachers  and  administrators  in  service  and 
other  adults  may  study  all  phases  of  a  program  designed  to 
raise  the  level  of  educational  offerings  and  services  through- 
out this  region. 

3.  A  model  of  a  complete  educational  program  for  children  of 
grades  one  through  twelve;  of  functional  equipment  and  ef- 
fective teaching  materials;  of  modern  architecture  and  con- 
struction—an exemplification  of  public  education  at  its  best." 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL 
AST  CONFERENCE,  1954 

At  a  regional  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching 
held  at  Lesley  College  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  March,  1954, 
discussion  groups  considered  the  four  elements  of  this  chapter.    Re- 
ports from  these  groups  reflected  opinions  which  they  wished  to  share 
with  colleagues  throughout  the  country. 


*  Information  furnished  by  Dr.  Ruth  L.  Smith,  Director  of  Student 

Teaching,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland. 
^Information  furnished  by  Dr.  Carleton  W.  Washburne,  Director  of 

Teacher  Education,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
1.  Louisiana  State  University,  Presenting  the  Laboratory  School. 
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1.  Observation 

a.  Observation  should  be  a  definite  curriculum  assignment  in- 
volving a  definite  period  of  time  in  the  laboratory  school. 

b.  Observation  must  be  directed  and  supervised. 

c.  Definite  problems  should  be  presented  to  guide  observation 
effectively. 

d.  Observation  may  be  an  integral  part  of  several  different  col- 
lege courses  such  as  Introduction  to  Education,  Methods  and 
Materials  in  Teaching,  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion. 

e.  Observation  is  a  means  of  orienting  prospective  teachers  to 
the  profession  and  of  training  them  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the 
many  factors  contributing  to  classroom  situations. 

f .  There  is  definite  value  in  having  freshmen  visit  classrooms 
when  pupils  are  not  in  them  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
environment  in  which  pupils  work. 

g.  Observation  should  be  in  response  to  a  student's  felt  need  and 
through  it  he  should  learn  by  doing. 

2.  Participation 

This  group  was  inclined  to  confuse  participation  with  student 
teaching  but  there  was  evidence  that  in  some  institutions  students 
enrolled  in  classes  in  the  general  professional  sequence  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  children  in  the  laboratory  schools  a 
little  before  the  actual  student  teaching  period.   Demonstrating  for 
the  class  certain  teaching  techniques  with  a  group  of  children,  help- 
ing on  the  playground,  helping  administer  group  tests,  helping  indi- 
vidual slow-learning  children,  were  among  examples  mentioned. 

3.  Student  Teaching 

It  seems  customary  to  use  the  laboratory  school  as  one  of  the 
many  schools  in  the  community  to  which  student  teachers  are  as- 
signed.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling  that  this  school  should 
be  reserved  for  more  specialized  laboratory  experiences.   In  New 
England,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  dif- 
ference in  the  emphasis  placed  on  student  teaching  in  the  curricu- 
lum—from one  assignment  of  eight  weeks  only  to  assignments  of 
fifteen  weeks  each.   It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  member  of  the 
college  faculty  cooperates  with  the  classroom  teacher  in  directing 
and  evaluating  the  work  done  by  each  student  teacher. 

4.  Post  Student-Teaching 

This  is  the  area  in  which  there  is  least  agreement  regarding 
policy  and  in  which  there  are  the  fewest  signs  of  planned  activity. 
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A  few  suggestions  from  the  New  England  group  indicate  trends  in 
this  area, 

a.  Post  student-teaching  seminars  for  seniors  include  demon- 
stration classes  at  the  laboratory  school. 

b.  Homecoming  days  for  first  year  graduates  are  being  ar- 
ranged in  many  colleges.   Special  demonstrations  in  the  lab- 
oratory school  give  assistance  to  these  teachers  who  have 
met  many  problems  which  they  had  not  anticipated. 

c.  Tape  recording  of  laboratory  school  activities  can  be  used 
effectively  for  college  discussion  groups  and  conferences. 

d.  The  laboratory  school  can  be  particularly  valuable  for  ex- 
perimentation by  students  doing  research  on  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels. 

e.  There  are  some  instances  where  provision  is  made  for  in- 
ternship and  for  apprenticeship  experiences  in  the  laboratory 
school  for  individuals  who  are  not  ready  to  assume  full  teach- 
ing responsibilities. 

These  programs  suggest  an  infinite  number  of  possibilities  and 
should  receive  much  more  attention  from  those  professionally  con- 
cerned with  such  problems. 


CONCLUSIONS* 

1.  An  excellent  college-controlled  laboratory  school  is  an  essential 
for  colleges  specializing  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

2.  There  should  be  a  thorough  system  of  coordination  between  the 
work  of  the  college  and  the  work  of  the  college-controlled  labora- 
tory school. 

3.  Although  differences  in  educational  philosophy  must  be  evident  in 
any  democratically-controlled  institution,  too  much  difference  be- 
tween theories  taught  in  the  college  and  practice  evident  in  the  lab- 
oratory school  can  only  result  in  complete  confusion  for  students 
who  are  immature  in  the  profession. 

4.  College-controlled  laboratory  schools  can  and  do  serve  varied 
purposes,  but  in  general  can  be  most  effective  as  adjuncts  to  the 


*  Editor's  Note: 

The  development,  organization,  and  current  functions  of  seven 
college -controlled  laboratory  schools  are  described  in  greater  detail 
in  Section  II  of  this  yearbook. 
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college  program  of  observation,  participation,  and  post  student 
teaching. 

5.  College-controlled  laboratory  schools  can  be  and  are  administra- 
tively organized  in  a  variety  of  ways.  No  one  type  of  organization 
appears  to  be  greatly  superior  to  any  other. 


Chapter  HI 

THE  COOPERATING  SCHOOL: 
CURRENT  FUNCTIONS  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Shirley  Engle,  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Donald  M.  Sharpe,  Director  of  Secondary  Professional 

Laboratory  Experiences 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Hante,  Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 

Chapter  One  of  this  Yearbook  has  pointed  out  that  direct  experi- 
ence with  children  has  been  a  part  of  teacher  preparation  ever  since 
special  institutions  were  established  to  prepare  teachers.    Even  in  the 
first  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts  both  cooperating  and  labora- 
tory schools  were  used.  Where  it  was  impossible  for  the  Normal 
School  to  operate  its  own  "practice  school"  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  town  schools  whereby  students  could  practice  the  art  of 
teaching.   In  tracing  the  historical  development  in  this  phase  of  teach- 
er education  the  trend  toward  increased  use  of  cooperating  schools 
has  been  noted. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  a  profession  is  that  the  members  of  that 
profession  assume  responsibility  for  the  induction  of  new  members 
into  the  profession  and  for  the  establishment  of  standards  for  admit- 
tance to  the  profession.   In  the  continuing  struggle  to  make  teaching  a 
true  profession,  one  of  the  most  promising  developments  is  the  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  members  of  the  profession 
for  the  education  of  those  who  are  entering  it.    No  longer  is  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  considered  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  col- 
leges.  Rather  it  is  becoming  a  joint  responsibility  of  teachers  in  the 
profession  and  the  colleges.   Within  recent  years  the  administrators 
and  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  been  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  teacher  education.   The  development  of  the  off- 
campus  supervised  teaching  program  has  provided  the  modus  operandi 
whereby  both  the  practitioner  of  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  teacher- 
education  institutions  work  closely  together  not  only  to  prepare  new 
members  for  the  profession,  but  actually  to  induct  them  into  the  pro- 
fession. 


32 
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WHAT  IS  A  COOPERATING  SCHOOL? 

DEFINITION         As  the  term  is  used  herein,  a  cooperating  school  is 
AND  TYPES          any  school  which  contributes  to  the  education  of 

teachers  but  is  not  controlled  by  a  college  or  uni- 
versity.  In  other  words,  we  are  distinguishing  between  the  Campus 
Laboratory  School,  which  is  administered  by  a  College,  and  all  other 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  are  utilized  in  teacher  educa- 
tion.  There  are  at  least  three  types  of  cooperating  schools. 

1*  One  of  these  might  be  called  a  contractual  cooperating  school. 
This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  arrangement  which  exists  where  a  col- 
lege has  no  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  its  own  but  enters  into 
a  contract  with  the  local  school  district  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  in  teacher  preparation. 

2.  A  second  type  might  be  called  the  cooperating  center.   A  col- 
lege selects  a  school  system  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  campus 
and  uses  it  regularly  in  the  teacher-education  program,  placing  a 
large  number  of  student  teachers  in  the  school  system.   The  college 
frequently  sets  up  regular  seminars  or  courses  to  prepare  the  public 
school  staff  for  their  part  in  the  program.   Sometimes  formal  con- 
tractual arrangements  are  made.   At  other  times  the  arrangements 
are  less  well  defined  and  rest  upon  mutual  understanding. 

3.  A  third  type  might  be  called  the  occasional  cooperating  school. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  arrangement  in  which  a  college  sends  its 
students  to  different  schools  throughout  the  state  using  the  school  only 
occasionally  when  it  is  convenient  for  a  student  to  live  in  that  com- 
munity.   Frequently,  colleges  that  operate  their  own  Laboratory 
Schools  find  it  advisable  to  supplement  their  campus  program  of  di- 
rect experience  by  assigning  their  students  to  public  schools  for  a 
part  of  their  professional  laboratory  experience.   In  this  pattern  any 
school  in  the  state  is  a  potential  cooperating  school. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  all  three 
types  of  cooperating  schools.   There  are  unique  advantages  and  prob- 
lems inherent  in  each  of  the  three  types,  but  we  shall  attempt  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  unit— a  cooperating  school. 


WHY  USE  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  several  factors  that  enter  into  the  in- 
creased use  of  public  schools  in  teacher  education.   One  of  these  is 
the  limited  capacity  of  laboratory  schools.   As  greater  numbers  enter 
teacher  education  there  is  not  room  for  them  to  participate  in  all 
school  activities  in  the  campus  laboratory  school.   A  second  factor  is 
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the  increase  in  the  amount  of  direct  experience  in  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  thinking  behind  the  Laboratory  School 
and  that  behind  the  cooperating  school.    An  excellent  statement  is 
provided  in  the  handbook  prepared  by  the  New  York  University  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Buffalo:1 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  learning  results  when  the  learn- 
er participates  in,  what  are  for  him,  meaningful  experiences.  A 
functional  teacher-education  curriculum  seeks  to  provide  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  opportunities  for  the  intending  teacher  to 
have  first-hand  experiences  in  the  planning,  organization  and 
execution  of  those  activities  which  are  engaged  in  by  teachers 
as  they  give  direction  to  the  learning  activities  of  children. 
That  portion  of  a  continuous  teacher-education  curriculum  which 
is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  opportunity  for  partici- 
pating, under  guidance,  in  the  direction  of  children's  learning 
activities  is  referred  to  as  student-teaching. 

The  student-teaching  setting  is  composed  of  a  complex  of 
factors,  chief  among  which  are:   a  school,  a  group  of  children, 
a  teacher  and  a  student  teacher.   As  an  effective  instrument  in 
the  teacher  education  program,  the  school  must  exemplify 
sound  educational  philosophy  and  practice.    The  sponsor  teacher 
continues  to  function  as  an  able  exponent  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  children.   At  the  same  time  she  shares  her  teaching 
responsibilities  with  the  college  student.   In  addition,  she  is 
willing  and  able  to  provide  expert  guidance  to  the  student  as  the 
need  is  indicated. 

Student  teaching  is  not  an  isolated  portion  of  the  curricu- 
lum, nor  is  it  sufficient  in  itself  to  prepare  the  modern  teacher 
to  cope  with  the  demands  which  our  society  imposes  upon 
today's  teachers.   Rather,  this  portion  of  the  teacher -education 
curriculum  is  but  part,  albeit  an  important  part,  of  a  continuous 
sequence  of  learning  experiences  in  which  the  potential  teacher 
participates. 

A  sound  program  of  student  teaching  is  guided  by  the  same 
principles  which  govern  all  learning.   It  recognizes  that  indi- 
vidual differences  do  exist.   It  takes  into  account  the  principle 
that  readiness  for  learning  from  a  given  experience  does  not 
appear  at  the  same  time  for  all  students.   It  subscribes  to  the 
principle  that  the  learner  must  share  in  setting  up  goals  and 


1.   Staff  of  Elementary  Division,  College  for  Teachers  at  Buffalo,  A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  Who  Sponsor  Student  Teachers.    The 
lege,  1953,  p.  1. 
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shall  likewise  participate  in  a  continuous  and  comprehensive 
program  of  evaluation  which  takes  into  account  all  the  goals. 
It  provides  for  self -evaluation,  in  the  light  of  established  goals, 
by  the  learner. 

A  glance  at  a  laboratory  school  building  reveals  something  about 
the  thinking  that  went  into  it.   The  large  size  of  the  classroom,  de- 
signed to  permit  observation  by  large  groups,  points  to  the  assump- 
tion of  mass  experience.   The  mere  fact  that  provisions  are  made  for 
observation  assumes  that  the  laboratory  school  is  conducted  as  a 
model  school— that  is  one  in  which  the  best  practices  are  followed  and 
these  practices  can  be  observed  by  persons  learning  to  teach.    The 
concept  of  learning  upon  which  this  rests  is  no  longer  held.   We  be- 
lieve that  a  student  does  not  learn  satisfactorily  by  simply  observing 
any  more  than  he  learns  by  being  told.   We  no  longer  feel  that  another 
person  can  tell  a  learner  what  his  problems  are.   Neither  can  he 
share  Ms  experience  with  the  learner.    In  other  words,  the  modern 
concept  of  learning  insists  that  one  learns  by  doing.    The  function  of 
the  cooperating  school  or  the  laboratory  school  is  that  of  providing  a 
situation  in  which  the  student  has  first-hand  experience  with  children, 
where  he  learns  by  doing.   The  chief  function  of  the  professional  lab- 
oratory experiences  is  to  provide  a  problem  situation  in  which  the 
future  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  problem,  bring  such 
information  and  skill  as  he  can  command  to  bear  upon  the  problem, 
plan  an  attack  on  the  problem,  actually  apply  the  plan  to  the  solution, 
and,  finally,  step  back  and  take  an  analytical  look  at  the  whole  process. 
In  applying  this  hypothesis  in  teacher  education  there  are  several  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  cooperating  school  when  compared 
with  the  campus  laboratory  school. 


ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF 
COOPERATING  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  real  advantages  of  the  cooperating  school  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  proportionately  few  student  teachers  to 
regular  staff  members.   To  be  specific,  a  cooperating  school  with 
fifteen  teachers  which  has  two  student  teachers  provides  quite  a  dif- 
ferent status  situation  from  that  provided  by  a  laboratory  school  of 
fifteen  teachers  and  fifteen  or  even  thirty  student  teachers.   In  the 
cooperating  school  the  two  student  teachers  are  easily  integrated  into 
the  staff.    They  are  looked  upon  by  students,  patrons,  and  teachers  as 
regular  members  of  the  staff.   They  find  it  possible  to  participate  in 
faculty  meetings,  committee  meetings,  and  all  of  the  myriad  activities 
that  make  up  the  life  of  a  school  faculty,  and  they  do  this  without  in 
any  way  upsetting  the  normal  functioning  of  the  school.   On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  campus  laboratory  school  in  which  student  teachers  equal 
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or  sometimes  outnumber  the  regular  staff  members  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  attend  faculty  meetings,  committee  meetings,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  regular  functioning  of  the  school  without  radically 
changing  the  way  in  which  it  functions.   To  be  specific,  a  faculty 
meeting  where  student  teachers  outnumber  the  faculty  tends  to  be- 
come a  meeting  in  which  the  regular  faculty  participates  and  the  stu- 
dent teachers  observe,  and  this  is  probably  necessarily  so.   In  a 
faculty  meeting  where  only  one  or  two  student  teachers  are  present, 
the  student  teachers  can  participate  in  the  discussion  as  regular 
members. 

To  summarize,  where  the  student  teacher  is  in  the  distinct 
minority  he  has  a  much  better  chance  of  acquiring  full  faculty  status 
than  where  he  is  in  the  majority,  because  in  the  latter  case  in  the 
minds  of  students,  patrons,  and  faculty  the  student  teachers  become  a 
distinct  group  of  their  own.   Another  factor  that  contributes  to  this 
psychological  situation  is  the  proximity  of  laboratory  schools  to  col- 
lege campuses.   The  student  teachers  tend  to  consider  themselves 
college  students  rather  than  teachers.   In  the  off-campus  situation 
the  student  teachers  tend  to  look  upon  themselves  as  professional 
people. 

Teachers  in  campus  laboratory  schools  tend  to  see  their  pro- 
fessional obligation  somewhat  differently  than  do  teachers  in  the  co- 
operating schools.   In  the  cooperating  school  the  teacher's  primary 
obligation  is  to  the  pupils.   Her  obligation  to  the  student  teacher  is 
secondary.   In  the  laboratory  school  the  teacher  is  more  conscious  of 
her  dual  responsibility.   If  one  looks  upon  student  teaching  as  an  op- 
portunity for  students  to  gain  experience  in  working  with  boys  and 
girls  this  particular  fact  is  relatively  unimportant.   If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  considers  student  teaching  as  the  period  in  which  one  ac- 
quires certain  well-defined  skills  or  learns  to  do  things  in  the  proper 
way,  then  the  cooperating  school  is  at  a  disadvantage.   To  put  it 
another  way,  the  cooperating  school  could  be  said  to  offer  the  proble- 
matical situation  whereas  the  campus  laboratory  school  could  be  con- 
sidered to  offer  a  more  nearly  ideal  situation.   Which  is  better  no  one 
can  say.   Perhaps  student  teachers  need  some  of  both. 


STUDENT  TEACHER  VIEWS  OF  THE  RELATIVE  MERITS 

OF  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS  AND 

LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  and  objective  data  that 
would  permit  one  to  compare  these  two  types  of  schools.   Most  student 
teachers  have  their  experiences  confined  to  only  one.   But  even  if  the 
same  student  were  able  to  work  in  both  schools  it  would  be  difficult 
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for  him  to  make  a  valid  judgment  because  of  the  changes  that  oc- 
curred in  him  during  his  teaching  experience.   In  order  to  obtain 
some  reaction  to  this  question,  student  teachers  who  had  participated 
in  each  of  the  types  of  schools  were  grouped  together  and  asked  to 
identify  as  a  group  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  in 
either  a  laboratory  school  or  a  cooperating  school.2 

Each  group  consisted  of  approximately  twelve  students,  four  of 
whom  had  worked  in  the  laboratory  school,  four  of  whom  had  worked 
in  a  large  public  school,  and  four  of  whom  had  worked  in  a  moderate- 
size  public  school.   There  were  five  such  groups.   The  following  are 
some  of  the  typical  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  groups: 

"In  the  Laboratory  School  the  critics  are  better  able  to  furnish 
complete  evaluation  of  teaching  experience.   Educational  phi- 
losophy seems  to  be  more  progressive.   The  faculty  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  Division  of  Supervised  Teaching.   Children 
start  in  the  first  grade  and  continue  through  the  twelfth.    The 
financial  situation  for  the  student  teacher  is  much  better." 

"In  the  cooperating  schools  the  student  teacher  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  faculty,  and  also  readily  accepted  by  students  and 
community.   There  is  more  practical  teaching  experience  in 
normal  situations." 

"The  critic  teachers  in  the  Laboratory  School  are  more  con- 
scious of  the  student  teacher's  problems  and  have  a  better  back- 
ground for  evaluation." 

"In  many  cases  the  student  teacher  feels  more  a  part  of  the 
school  system  in  off-campus  schools." 

"An  off-campus  practice  more  nearly  duplicates  the  experiences 
of  a  beginning  teacher." 

"The  facilities  (library,  audio-visual  aids,  and  counselors)  of 
the  college  are  available  for  those  who  practice  at  the  Labora- 
tory School." 

"The  Laboratory  School  offers  more  materials;  it  is  close  to 
two  good  libraries.   The  facilities  are  excellent." 

"Teacher -Student  Teacher  relationship  in  the  off-campus 
schools  was  somewhat  better.   The  students  felt  more  like 
members  of  the  faculty." 

"At  Laboratory  School  the  relationship  was  very  very  poor. 
The  student  teachers  felt  definitely  as  though  they  were  not 
members  of  the  faculty." 


2,   Indiana  State  Teachers  College  Seminar,  Fall,  1954  --  Unpublished 
study. 
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"In  both  situations  the  students'  feeling  toward  student  teachers 
was  that  the  student  teachers  were  readily  accepted." 

"At  Laboratory  School  we  feel  that  the  critics  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter qualified." 

"The  off-campus  student  teachers  felt  that  their  critic  teachers 
were  very  good." 

There  was  a  tendency  for  students  by  and  large  to  feel  that  their 
own  experience  was  best.   However,  in  the  exchange  of  opinions  and 
ideas  that  occurred  as  the  group  discussed  the  question  there  seemed 
to  be  considerable  unanimity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  two  major 
factors.    First,  students  in  cooperating  schools  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate the  role  of  the  regular  teacher.   They  are  accepted  by  students 
and  staff  as  teachers.   They  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  many 
school  activities.   On  the  other  hand,  in  the  laboratory  school,  student 
teachers  are  treated  as  students.   They  are  not  accorded  the  status  or 
privileges  of  the  regular  staff.    Secondly,  students  in  the  laboratory 
school  have  the  advantage  of  working  with  teachers  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  supervising  students  and  as  a  result  are  more 
sympathetic  with  the  problems  that  students  encounter  and  better  able 
to  evaluate  the  student's  progress. 


HOW  DOES  A  SCHOOL  BECOME  A  COOPERATING  SCHOOL? 

The  original  impetus  for  incorporating  the  public  schools  into 
the  teacher-education  program  has  come  largely  from  the  colleges. 
Colleges,  recognizing  the  teacher's  need  for  experiences  in  the  total 
life  of  the  school,  turned  to  the  public  schools  for  this.    Laboratory 
schools  set  up  to  provide  a  one-hour-per-day  experience  were  com- 
pletely unable  to  accommodate  all  the  students  when  that  experience 
was  expanded  to  include  six  hours  per  day.   But  the  impetus  has  not 
been  exclusively  that  of  the  college.    Some  of  the  public  school  super- 
intendents and  principals  have  argued  for  some  time  that  they  would 
like  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers 
they  are  to  employ.3 

As  the  off-campus  program  develops  and  school  men  and  lay- 
men in  the  state  become  familiar  with  it,  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals are  notifying  colleges  of  their  desire  to  join  in  the  program. 


3.  Superintendent  Lee  Caldwell  of  Hammond,  Indiana  proposed  in  1938 
that  the  teachers  colleges  and  the  university  set  up  joint  programs 
with  the  public  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  re- 
cruitment of  high  school  students  into  the  teaching  profession. 
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While  each  college  determines  the  qualities  it  hopes  to  find  in 
its  cooperating  schools  and  cooperating  teachers,  certain  elements 
are  common  to  most  standards.   A  committee4  appointed  by  the 
Indiana  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  developed  the  following 
form  for  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Training  and  Licensing: 


ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING  SITUATION 


I.  Area  of  Instruction 
n.  Name  of  Teacher 


Location 
of  School 


HI.  Name  of  School 

IV.  THE  TEACHER 

No.  of  Semester 
Degrees  and  Institutions   Graduate  Credits 

A.  Education: Subject  Matter 

Educ.  &  Psych. 

B.  Experience:    (Years  and  types) 


C.  Competencies 


Low    Ave.     High        Remarks 


1.  Ability  to  exemplify  good 
teaching 54 

2.  Ability  to  provide  appro- 
priate guidance  for 

student  teachers 54 

3.  Ability  to  maintain  good 
working  relations  in 

school  and  community .  .      54 

4.  Ability  to  maintain  good 
professional  attitudes  .  .      54 

5.  Interest  in  being  a 
supervising  teacher  ...      54 

V.  THE  SCHOOL 


1.  Appropriateness  of  the 
scope  of  the  program 
of  instruction 


2    1 


2    1 


2    1 


2    1 


2    1 


54 


2    1 


4.   B.C.  Lawson,  Purdue,  Chairman;  Curtis  D.  Kirkland,  Franklin 

College;  Rev.  Walter  Pax,  St.  Joseph  College;  Phillip  Peek,  Indiana 
University;  Donald  M.  Sharpe,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
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Low    Ave.     High        Remarks 

2.  Adequacy  of  out-of- 
school  practice  activi- 
ties, especially  in  vo- 
cational fields 54         3       21 

3.  Adequacy  of  the  facili- 
ties for  conducting  a 
comprehensive  instruc- 
tional program 54         3       21 

4.  Interest  of  local  ad- 
ministrators and  boards 
of  education  or  trustees 
in  cooperating  in  the 
teacher-training  pro- 
gram           54         3       21 

If  an  exception  to  teacher  qualifications  of  M.S.  degree  and  5  years  of 
experience  is  being  requested,  explain  why.    (Use  other  side  of  page 
if  necessary.) 

Analyst: Position 


A  great  many  persons  are  involved  in  working  out  cooperative 
arrangements  between  the  teacher-education  institutions  and  the 
schools.   An  excellent  statement  of  the  complex  relationship  among 
cooperating  teachers,  college  staff,  and  student  teachers  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Marshall  College  Staff:5 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  PROGRAM 

I.  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

1.  Assume  the  over-all  responsibility  for  the  direction  of 
the  program. 

2.  Select  students  for  student  teaching  on  the  basis  of 
academic  record  and  social  fitness  for  the  task.   These 
specific  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  the  student  are 
shared  with  a  counseling  committee. 

3.  Promote  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  which  en- 
courages all  individuals  participating  in  the  program  to  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  improving  it. 


5.   Gray,  Rex  C.,  Musgrave,  Paul  N.,  Wilburn,  D.  Banks,  Full  Time 
Student  Teaching.    Marshall  College,  1951,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia. 
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n.  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

1.  Orient  the  student  to  his  job  through 

a.  Conference  at  time  of  registration 

b.  Group  and  individual  conferences  while  methods  are 
being  taught 

c.  Conferences  on  the  assignment  to  a  public  school 

2.  Select  public  school  teaching  situations  for  student  teach- 
er by 

a.  Conferences  with  principals 

b.  Conferences  with  teachers 

3.  Orient  critic  teachers  as  to  their  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities through 

a.  Individual  conferences 

b.  Group  meetings 

c.  Use  of  written  reports  on  program  of  student  teachers 

4.  Evaluate  and  counsel  student  teachers  while  they  are 
teaching  through 

a.  Personal  observation 

b*  Individual  and  group  conferences 

c.  Written  reports  such  as  lesson  plans  being  used,  etc. 

d.  Evaluation  form  checked  by  critic  and  student  teachers 

e.  Completion  of  evaluation  in  Placement  Folder 

f .  Assignment  of  semester  grade  with  assistance  of 
critic  teachers  involved 

m.  Student  Teachers 

1.  Observe  good  teaching  during  the  period  when  methods 
are  being  studied 

a.  Classes  taught  by  Laboratory  School  critic 

b.  Parallel  classes  in  public  schools 

2.  Accept  every  opportunity  to  do  "informal*  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  methods.    Some  of  our  critics  at  the  Labora- 
tory School  are  adept  in  finding  opportunities  for  student 
teachers  to  begin  to  get  the  feel  of  the  job  before  their 
formal  student  teaching  begins. 

3.  Attend  regularly  the  general  conferences  which  are  held 
during  the  semester. 

4.  Accept  all  invitations  to  become  "one  of  the  staff  by  eat- 
ing in  the  school  cafeteria,  going  to  "The  Spot*  for  a  Coca 
Cola,  etc.    It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  student  teacher  to 
break  into  the  faculty  circle.    Schools  vary  widely  in  the 
way  they  welcome  new  people.    The  student  teacher  has  a 
good  chance  to  learn  something  of  this  when  he  goes  to 
his  public  school  assignment. 

5.  Accept  every  opportunity,  both  at  the  Laboratory  School 
and  at  the  public,  school,  attend  faculty  meetings,  assem- 
blies, athletic  contests,  and  other  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 
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6.  Learn  to  teach  boys  and  girls. 

IV.  The  Laboratory  School  Critic  Teacher 

1.  Accepts  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  people  as- 
signed to  him.    This  means  taking  them  where  they  are 
when  they  begin  their  methods  and  guiding  them  through 
the  complete  program.   No  one  on  the  campus  is  in  such 

a  strategic  position  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  would- 
be-teachers. 

2.  Make  methods  functional  through  frequent  demonstration. 
For  example,  in  the  methods  class  it  is  determined  that 
a  good  teacher  secures  the  participation  and  cooperation 
of  all  members  of  the  class.   The  good  methods-critic 
teacher  follows  this  discussion  with  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  his  regular  high  school  classes.   To  be  sure  he 
does  this  all  the  time  regardless  of  a  methods  class  but 
he  "points  it  up"  so  all  can  see  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives.  Of  course  the  perfect  situation  also  gives  the  stu- 
dent teacher  an  opportunity  to  try  his  hand  at  this  tech- 
nique.  The  most  successful  methods  teacher  is  one  who 
"shows*  as  well  as  "tells." 

3.  Provides  for  the  gradual  initiation  of  the  student  teacher 
into  formal  teaching  through  formal  activities.    Many 
critics  start  their  people  so  gradually  that  they  are  teach- 
ing before  they  realize  it.   The  fact  that  the  first  teaching 
assignment  has  to  do  with  pupils  the  student  teacher  has 
learned  to  know  through  observation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
critic  removes  much  of  the  fear  and  dread  that  formerly 
existed.   Student  teachers  have  said  repeatedly  that  they 
were  not  afraid  when  they  took  over  their  first  formal 
work  because  they  felt  they  were  among  friends. 

4.  Prepare  his  student  teachers  for  their  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  public  schools  through  consideration  of  such 
problems  as  large  classes,  slow  learning  students, 
subject-matter-centered  teaching  situations,  etc. 

5.  Trains  student  teachers  to  be  "flexible"  in  their  approach 
to  teaching.  A  student  teacher  going  into  a  public  school, 
or  for  that  matter  a  teacher  going  into  a  new  situation, 
may  find  that  plans  and  techniques  which  were  successful 
in  the  past  do  not  serve  in  the  new  place.    Schools  and 
classes  vary  just  as  do  the  individuals  in  these  schools 
and  classes  and  so  the  teacher  who  has  learned  the  diag- 
nostic or  clinical  approach  is  more  likely  to  succeed  and 
not  become  frustrated  because  of  his  inability  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

6.  Evaluates  the  work  of  the  student  teacher  objectively  and 
secures  the  cooperation  of  the  student  teacher  in  that 
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evaluation.   When  marks  or  grades  are  arrived  at  in  this 
manner  there  is  never  any  complaint  at  the  end  of  the 
term.   The  point  of  attack  should  be  that  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  critic  teacher  to  help  the  student  become  the 
best  possible  teacher  and  this  can  only  be  done  through 
the  constant,  consistent,  positive  evaluation  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  student  teacher. 

V.  The  Off-Campus  Critic 

1.  In  many  ways  the  public  school  teacher  has  the  same 
functions  as  the  critic  teacher  in  the  Laboratory  School. 
He  should  help  the  student  teacher  become  oriented  to 
the  situation  before  any  formal  teaching  is  attempted. 
Under  our  present  plan  teachers  spend  about  six  weeks  in 
the  public  schools  on  an  all-day  basis.   After  a  few  days 
in  which  to  get  acquainted  with  the  job  at  hand  we  suggest 
that  the  student  teacher  and  the  critic  mutually  agree  on 
the  class  that  is  to  furnish  the  beginning  experience. 
Further  work  should  be  determined  in  like  manner  with 
the  idea  that  perhaps  the  whole  teaching  load  of  the  critic 
might  be  carried  for  a  couple  of  days,  or  a  week  at  the 
most.   The  situation  that  allows  the  critic  and  student 
teacher  to  take  alternate  units  seems  to  work  best. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  than  to  have  someone 
show  you  how,  then  allow  you  to  try,  and  then  if  necessary 
show  you  again. 

2.  Sponsors  the  student  teacher  in  an  effort  to  make  him  a 
member  of  the  faculty.   The  critic  who  can  make  the  stu- 
dent feel  that  he  "belongs"  gives  a  tremendous  boost  to 
his  morale. 

3.  Arranges  for  student  teacher  to  have  experience  in  such 
activities  as  assembly,  club  meetings,  PTA  meetings, 
faculty  meetings,  etc. 

4.  Evaluates  student's  achievements  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Laboratory  School  critic. 

The  University  of  Louisville  summarizes  the  role  of  the  co- 
operating teacher  as  follows:6 

The  Supervising  Teacher 

Official  Position.  Many  students  have  inquired  about  the 
official  position  of  the  supervising  (critic)  teacher  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  supervising  teacher  to  the  Education  Department 


6.   State  Department  of  Education,  The  Block  System  in  Secondary 
Education,  University  of  Louisville,  1954,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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faculty,  and  to  the  University  of  Louisville.   The  following 
should  help  to  clarify  the  situation: 

The  supervising  teacher  is  an  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  not  of  the  University.   All  supervising  teachers 
must  hold  a  Commission  for  Critic  Teaching  for  Secondary 
Grades  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  when  the  teacher 
meets  certain  requirements  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  supervised  teaching  is  done. 

If  the  student  will  keep  in  mind  that  Student  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  School  is  a  college  course,  and  that  the  position 
of  the  supervising  teacher  is  the  same  as  the  instructor  in  any 
other  course,  the  position  of  the  supervising  teacher  becomes 
clear.   Since  student  teaching  is  a  laboratory  course  with  indi- 
vidual instruction  much  of  the  formality  of  a  college  course  is 
missing.   The  program  developed  by  the  critic  teacher  will  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  student  which 
will  result  in  different  programs  for  different  students. 

The  members  of  the  Education  Department  do  not  direct 
the  activities  of  the  supervising  teacher.   Differences  of  opinion 
regarding  professional  problems  will  occur  and  should  be  wel- 
comed as  an  opportunity  for  a  broadening  of  experience  rather 
than  the  feeling  that  one  person  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong. 
Student  teachers  should  remember  that  their  questions  on  pro- 
fessional problems  are  welcome. 

Activities.   The  supervising  teacher  has  been  requested 
to  assist  the  Department  of  Education  through  the  following 
activities: 

The  student  teachers'  activities  should  be  limited  to  ob- 
servation of  teaching,  conferences,  and  non-teaching  activities 
until  the  completion  of  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  University 
semester.   This  limitation  is  placed  on  the  student  to  enable  the 
Department  to  complete  the  basic  courses  before  the  student 
appears  before  the  class. 

The  student  will  need  help  in  selecting  a  problem  pupil 
for  a  case  study  and  in  locating  pertinent  information  to  present 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  problem.   The  supervising 
teacher  does  not  supply  the  information  but  may  indicate  possi- 
ble sources.   The  ability  to  locate  and  interpret  information 
about  pupils  is  one  of  the  necessary  skills  of  a  teacher. 

Even  before  a  board  of  education  can  be  approached  to  give  legal 
approval  to  the  project,  the  superintendent,  principal  and  other  staff 
members  must  be  brought  to  believe  in  it.   After  official  approval  has 
been  given  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  parents  and  pupils  in 
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the  school  understand  and  approve  the  program.   Great  harm  can  be 
done  if  pupils  report  at  home  that  a  "practice  teacher"  is  in  their 
room  experimenting  with  them.   In  this  connection,  terminology  plays 
a  very  important  role.    The  wise  cooperating  teacher  avoids  the  word 
"practice"  or  even  the  term  "student  teacher."   An  introduction  of  the 
student  teacher  as  "another  teacher  who  is  going  to  be  working  with 
us  for  some  time"  is  a  great  help  in  pupil  and  patron  acceptance. 

It  is  important,  further,  that  the  financial  arrangements  be 
clearly  understood  by  everyone  concerned.   Cooperating  teachers,  if 
they  are  to  receive  an  honorarium,  should  know  its  exact  amount. 
The  board  of  education  must  be  similarly  informed.    In  a  few  in- 
stances principals  and  supervising  personnel  will  be  included  in  the 
honorarium. 

While  some  colleges  work  out  very  elaborate  contractual  ar- 
rangements that  clearly  define  lines  of  authority  and  specific  respon- 
sibilities this  practice  is  the  exception.   It  most  commonly  applies  to 
situations  in  which  a  college  has  no  laboratory  school  and  uses  the 
local  city  schools  as  such.   It  also  obtains  when  a  college  sets  up  an 
off-campus  center.    However,  in  the  most  common  arrangement,  the 
occasional  use  of  the  public  school,  the  arrangements  are  informally 
agreed  upon,  the  only  formalized  statement  of  them  being  that  which 
appears  in  the  student  teaching  guide  or  handbook.   There  is  con- 
siderable advantage  in  the  absence  of  exact  rules  and  regulations. 
The  unique  conditions  that  prevail  in  each  school  call  for  different 
arrangements  and  understandings.   Similarly,  if  each  student  teacher 
is  to  be  provided  the  best  kind  of  experience  for  him  there  must  be 
freedom  to  vary  the  program.   If  the  persons  working  with  the  pro- 
gram, whether  they  be  from  the  college  or  from  the  public  school,  are 
interested  in  providing  learning  experiences  for  prospective  teachers, 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  share  their  experiences  with  others,  the 
understandings  and  agreements  will  develop  as  they  work  together. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  COOPERATING  SCHOOL? 

The  forthcoming  book  on  teacher  education  under  the  editorship 
of  a  committee  for  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  identifies  five  criteria  by  which  one  may  judge  a  high- 
quality  professional  laboratory  experience.   In  a  sense  these  criteria 
answer  the  question,  "What  does  a  cooperating  school  do?    The  five 
criteria  of  a  high-quality  professional  laboratory  experience  are: 

a.  It  should  be  challenging 

b.  It  should  provide  for  involvement 

c.  It  should  provide  for  guidance  and  assistance 

d.  It  should  provide  for  intellectualization 

e.  It  should  be  satisfying. 
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One  of  the  functions  of  the  cooperating  school  is  to  challenge  the 
student  teacher.   It  should  arouse  his  curiosity,  strengthen  his  initia- 
tive, and  challenge  him  to  action  by  presenting  him  an  opportunity  to 
test  his  understanding  and  his  skills.   The  cooperating  school  has  an 
excellent  chance  to  challenge  the  student  to  increase  his  understand- 
ing of  society,  to  increase  his  understanding  of  children  and  how  they 
learn,  and  to  improve  his  understanding  of  himself. 

The  second  function  of  the  cooperating  school  is  to  involve  the 
student  teacher  in  responsible  participation.   The  cooperating  school 
will  do  more  than  provide  chances  for  observation  although  that  is  an 
important  part  of  its  work.   It  will  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
become  directly  involved  in  the  on-going  life  of  the  school.   As  he  be- 
comes actively  involved  he  gains  insight  into  the  complex  relationships 
that  obtain  and  into  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.   The  cooper- 
ating school  provides  a  problem  situation  in  which  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  analyze  it,  bring  to  bear  such  principles  and  under- 
standing as  he  possesses,  act,  and  then  evaluate  his  action.   The  stu- 
dent teacher  has  the  chance  to  test  his  theory  and  principles.   In  addi- 
tion he  is  able  to  develop  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  practices  that 
have  proven  successful.   One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  learned  that  some  ways  of  teaching  are  more  effective  than  other 
ways— routine  procedures,  techniques,  tricks  of  the  trade  that  work. 
The  beginning  teacher  needs  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  this 
"standard  operating  procedure." 

A  cooperating  school  provides  guidance  and  assistance  to  the 
student  teacher  as  he  learns  through  experience.    The  student  is  not 
thrown  in  on  his  own  to  "sink  or  swim"  but  rather  is  gradually  in- 
ducted into  responsibility.   The  experienced  teachers  are  in  an  ideal 
situation  to  share  their  experience  with  the  neophyte  when  he  comes 
with  a  question.   More  and  more,  psychologists  are  coming  to  believe 
that  the  only  advice  which  is  effective  is  that  which  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  a  sincere  request  for  help.   Too  close  supervision  can 
destroy  the  feeling  of  responsibility;  too  little  help  may  result  in  the 
establishment  of  unsound  principles  of  behavior  and  unjustified  gen- 
eralizations or  frustrations. 

The  cooperating  school  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  intellectualize  his  experiences— to  develop  functional  generaliza- 
tions based  on  his  own  experiences.   Overt  activity  is  only  part  of  the 
complete  experience.   Contemplative  activity— planning,  analyzing, 
and  evaluating— is  a  basic  element  in  the  complete  experience.   The 
identification  of  central  principles  and  the  recognition  of  relationships 
among  various  elements  in  a  situation  are  essential  for  intellectual 
growth.   The  student  teacher  after  he  has  taught  a  class  should  ask 
himself  such  questions  as,  "Why  did  this  happen?,*  "When  is  it  likely 
to  happen  again?, n  "What  have  others  done  in  similar  situations ?* 
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In  so  doing  he  will  be  preparing  himself  to  cope  with  future  problems. 

The  cooperating  school  has  a  right  to  expect  help  from  the  col- 
lege in  providing  for  intellectualization.    Certainly  students  should  be 
expected  to  bring  with  them  considerable  insight  into  the  nature  of 
human  behavior  including  especially  the  process  of  learning.    They 
also  have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  act  in  ways  consistent  with  his  ex- 
pressed beliefs.  A  cooperating  school  can  make  a  real  contribution 
by  pointing  out  any  action  that  is  not  consistent  with  accepted  educa- 
tional principles  or  the  democratic  value  system.   It  is  important  that 
the  student  develop  the  habit  of  acting  according  to  principles  rather 
than  any  uncriticized  pattern.   The  cooperating  school  will  assiduously 
avoid  compelling  the  student  to  fit  himself  into  any  rigid  pattern  of 
behavior. 

The  cooperating  school  will  provide  a  chance  for  success.   One 
of  the  things  that  we  know  about  learning  is  that  it  occurs  best  when 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  success.    Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  de- 
velop complacency  nor  self-satisfaction,  but  we  do  want  students  to 
feel  personally  secure  to  the  point  that  they  will  want  to  continue  to 
grow  in  professional  competence.   A  permissive  atmosphere  which 
recognizes  the  virtue  of  heterodoxy  will  do  much  to  develop  feelings 
of  success.    Those  who  have  been  working  in  the  area  of  human  rela- 
tions have  concluded  that  one  must  have  faith  in  another  person  if  he 
is  to  be  effective  in  influencing  the  development  of  that  person.   The 
cooperating  school  that  gives  the  students  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a 
sense  of  personal  worth  along  with  the  feeling  of  success  is  the  one 
that  will  contribute  most  to  his  growth  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  per- 
son. 

The  functions  of  the  cooperating  school  as  viewed  by  the  col- 
leges may  be  found  in  some  of  the  communications  to  supervising 
teachers.   The  University  of  Denver's  Guide  for  Supervising  Teacher 
states  in  its  foreword  to  supervising  teachers: 

"Supervising  teachers  are  selected  because  they  have 
achieved  outstanding  success  in  the  profession  and  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  working  with  University  students  expecting 
to  become  teachers. 

The  interests  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  come 
first.   They  are  not  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
gram.  However,  the  needs  of  the  University  student  can  be  met 
without  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils.   The  profes- 
sional education  of  prospective  teachers  is  the  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  schools  and  the  School  of  Education. 

We  realize  that  in  accepting  student  assistants  and  student 
teachers  you  add  greatly  to  your  day's  work.   It  is,  therefore, 
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our  desire  to  have  these  students  render  professional  service 
to  you  and  your  pupils,  and  that  they  will  be  considered  "junior 
partners*  in  an  educational  enterprise.   To  this  end,  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  them  for  anything  which  needs  to  be  done 
and  let  us  know  if  and  when  we  can  give  more  or  better  aid  in 
preparing  them  for  their  duties. 

We  hope  that  this  bulletin  will  be  of  help  to  you." 

The  San  Francisco  State  College's  A  Guide  to  Directed  Student 
Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
lists  the  following  responsibilities  of  the  profession  to  the  students: 

"The  student  teacher  may  rightfully  expect  from  the  fol- 
lowing people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  the  discharge  of 
certain  professional  responsibilities. 

From  the  Principal: 

1.  To  choose  a  supervising  teacher  to  work  with  the  student 
whose  personality  and  professional  outlook  are  such  that 
growth  will  occur  for  the  student  teacher  and  for  the  class 
as  well. 

2.  To  introduce  the  student  teacher  to  supervising  teacher  under 
such  conditions  as  to  allow  for  conference  time. 

3.  To  choose  the  class  to  be  taught  in  conference  with  the  super- 
vising teacher  and  the  student  teacher.    This  should  be  typi- 
cally a  class  where  an  average  teaching  situation  exists,  not 
one  that  requires  handling  by  a  thoroughly  experienced 
teacher. 

4.  To  discuss  the  class  personnel  with  the  student  teacher  and 
supervising  teacher. 

5.  To  discuss  with  the  supervising  teacher  his  responsibilities 
to  the  student  teacher,  the  class,  and  the  school. 

6.  To  welcome  the  student  teacher  with  the  assurance  that  he 
will  be  supported  by  the  administration  as  a  teacher,  and  that 
within  reason  he  is  to  have  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  a 
teacher. 

7.  To  acquaint  the  student  teacher  with  the  rules  of  the  school 
and  with  what  is  expected  in  general. 

8.  To  facilitate  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  student 
teacher  to  become  oriented  to  the  operation  of  the  school  as 
a  whole. 

From  the  Supervising  Teacher 

1.  To  organize  and  prepare  the  class  for  the  student  teacher  and 
to  introduce  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  have  the  security 
of  being  accepted  as  a  co-teacher,  not  as  an  inexperienced 
beginner. 
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2.  To  discuss  with  the  student  teacher  such  matters  as: 

a.  The  personnel  and  organization  of  the  class. 

b.  The  objectives  of  the  course. 

c.  Rules  of  conduct  in  the  class. 

d.  Routine  matters  of  the  department  and  school. 

3.  To  inform  the  student  teacher  concerning  available  teaching 
aids  and  how  they  may  be  secured. 

4.  To  confer  with  the  college  supervisor  concerning  procedures 
for  helping  the  student  teacher  improve  his  personality, 
dress,  speech,  class  demeanor,  subject  knowledge,  etc. 

5.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  student  teacher  so  that  he  will 
be  at  ease  with  the  class,  the  supervising  teacher,  the  other 
members  of  the  school  staff. 

6.  To  provide  helpful  supervision 

a.  At  the  discretion  of  the  supervising  teacher,  the  student 
teacher  should  be  left  alone  with  the  class  so  that  he  will 
feel  completely  responsible. 

b.  When  in  the  classroom,  the  supervising  teacher  should  re- 
main in  the  background  as  much  as  possible  and  not  create 
an  attitude  of  obvious  watching  and  checking. 

c.  The  supervising  teacher  should  observe  professional  ethics 
and  use  diplomacy  in  giving  help.    Suggestions  to  the  stu- 
dent teacher  are  best  made  in  private. 

7.  To  demonstrate  techniques  and  methods  before  expecting  the 
student  teacher  to  take  over  the  class. 

8.  To  allow  the  student  teacher,  within  reason,  to  try  methods 
he  knows  other  than  those  demonstrated  by  the  supervising 
teacher. 

9.  To  make  written  evaluations  of  the  student  teacher's  effective- 
ness in  the  classroom. 

From  the  College  Supervisor 

1.  To  provide  helpful  supervision  including  suggested  means  for 
developing  the  student's  personal  and  professional  compe- 
tencies. 

2.  To  arrange  for  conferences  with  the  student  teacher  and  the 
supervising  teacher,  individually  and  collectively. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  student  to 
become  oriented  to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  good  working  relations  be- 
tween the  student  teacher  and  members  of  the  school  staff* 

5.  To  interpret  the  college  teacher  education  program  to  the 
supervising  teacher  and  school  administration. 

6.  To  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
student  teacher  aixd  to  assist  in  placement  procedures. 
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Experiences  in  the  Classroom 

Before  the  student  teacher  is  assigned  definite  teaching 
responsibilities,  he  should  study  curriculum  requirements  for 
the  class  to  be  taught  and  available  material  relative  to  indi- 
vidual pupil's  formal  experiences  and  needs. 

There  should  first  be  an  observation  period  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  the  actual  length  of  which  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  supervising  teacher  and  the  college  supervisor 
as  to  when  the  student  shows  readiness  for  assuming  teaching 
responsibilities.    During  this  period,  the  student  may  profitably 
note  these  factors: 

1.  The  seating  arrangement  of  the  class 

2.  The  names  of  the  pupils 

3.  The  pupils'  cumulative  records  and  personal  files 

4.  The  methods  and  techniques  used  by  the  supervising  teacher 
to 

a.  establish  right  attitudes  and  habits 

b.  handle  behavior  problems 

c.  present  subject  content 

d.  initiate  and  direct  activities 

e.  direct  discussions 

f .  encourage  individual  initiative  and  leadership 

g.  promote  oral  and  written  expression 

5.  Procedures  concerning  routines: 

a.  assemblies  and  irregular  class  schedules 

b.  fire  and  other  drills 

c.  collection  of  money 

d.  excuses  from  the  room 

e.  records  and  reports 

f .  distribution  of  books  and  supplies 

g.  collection  of  written  materials." 

More  and  more  public  schools  and  classroom  teachers  are  be- 
coming key  factors  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.    The  public  school 
teacher  is  not  only  guiding  the  professional  development  of  the  future 
teacher  but  is  indirectly  influencing  the  college  curriculum.    As  the 
college  staff  works  closely  with  the  teacher  in  the  field  it  is  better 
able  to  evaluate  its  offerings  in  terms  of  the  actual  conditions  that 
prevail.    Colleges  are  beginning  to  give  recognition  to  cooperating 
teachers.   In  addition  to  a  modest  honorarium  which  has  become  an 
almost  universal  practice,  some  colleges  are  providing  some  of  the 
privileges  accorded  to  their  regular  staff  members.    Cooperating 
teachers  are  frequently  listed  in  the  college  catalog  as  associate 
members  of  the  staff.    Many  colleges  extend  privileges  of  the  use  of 
the  library,  Union  Building,  and  other  facilities.    Few  schools  go  as 
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far  as  the  University  of  Illinois  which  makes  the  following  provisions 
for  cooperating  teachers:7 


UNIVERSITY  STAFF  PRIVILEGES  FOR  COOPERATING 
TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

The  University  offers  remuneration  to  cooperating  teach- 
ers at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit. 
Since  most  students  are  enrolled  for  five  semester  hours  of 
credit,  cooperating  teachers  normally  receive  forty  dollars  for 
each  student  teacher.    The  University  makes  exception  to  this 
procedure  in  individual  cases  in  which  remuneration  to  indi- 
vidual cooperating  teachers  conflicts  with  established  school 
policy  in  a  particular  community. 

The  cooperating  teacher,  the  building  principal,  and  the 
school  superintendent  receive  regular  University  Staff  cards 
which  entitle  them  to  the  following  staff  privileges: 

1.  Obtain  a  refund  on  tuition  fees  for  registration  in  Uni- 
versity classes  during  the  period  of  appointment,  or 
the  subsequent  semester  or  summer  session  within  the 
academic  year  of  appointment. 

2.  Participate  in  the  University  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

3.  Purchase  Athletic  Association  coupon  books  at  the 
regular  faculty  price. 

4.  Obtain  regular  University  Staff  parking  permits. 

5.  Use  the  facilities  of  the  University  Library. 

6.  Use  all  other  University  facilities  which  are  available 
for  general  faculty  use,  such  as  swimming  pool,  golf 
courses,  and  Illini  Union  Building. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  SHOULD  WE 
APPROACH  THEIR  SOLUTION? 

BUILDING  A          The  basic  problem  in  the  cooperating  school  ar- 
PROFESSION-      rangement  is  that  of  achieving  a  genuinely  profes- 
AL  ATTITUDE      sional  effort  in  teacher  education.    Such  an  effort 

can  not  be  based  merely  on  toleration  of  the 

fledgling  teacher  while  he  tries  his  wings  or  picks  up  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.   Such  a  professional  effort  cannot  be  merely  purchased  for  a 
price  as  we  would  buy  a  service.   A  really  professional  effort 


7.   Office  of  Student  Teaching,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  A  Guide  to  Student  Teaching,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1952.  p. 10. 
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requires  the  subjugation  of  personal  considerations  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  profession.   It  requires  a  high  sense  of  commitment  to 
the  facts  and  values  which  give  social  integrity  to  teaching.   A  truly 
professional  effort  is  possible  only  when  those  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion are  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  those  who 
are  entering  the  profession. 

This  problem  of  professional  attitude  is  obviously  broader  in 
scope  than  the  problem  of  building  a  professional  relationship  be- 
tween colleges  of  teacher  education  and  their  cooperating  schools. 
Anything  done  anywhere  along  the  line  to  strengthen  the  profession  of 
teachers  operates  also  to  strengthen  the  professional  ties  between 
college  and  cooperating  school.    The  question  is  what  can  be  done 
consistent  with  this  general  effort  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  profes- 
sional relationship  involved  in  the  college-cooperating  school  ar- 
rangement. 

1.  How  can  colleges  and  cooperating  schools  become  professional 

partners  in  the  teacher  education  venture?    It  is  possible  for 
teachers  in  the  cooperating  school  to  become  professional  partners 
in  the  teacher  education  venture  rather  than  merely  the  hired  servants 
of  the  colleges  that  prepare  teachers.   This  is  made  easier  if  study 
and  planning  with  respect  to  teacher  education  at  the  state  level  is 
already  underway.   Such  study  and  planning,  involving  lay  as  well  as 
professional  groups,  serves  as  an  important  educational  force  toward 
arousing  the  membership  of  the  profession  to  its  responsibilities  for 
recruiting  and  qualifying  the  new  members  into  the  profession. 

Planning  and  consultation  may  proceed  also  at  the  level  of  the 
college-cooperating  school  relationship.    Colleges,  singly  and  to- 
gether, should  set  up  machinery  for  consulting  with  faculties  of  co- 
operating or  prospective  cooperating  schools,  and  for  studying  to- 
gether the  problems  of  teacher  education  as  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.   The  purposes  of  these  consultations  should  be  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of  teacher  education  together 
with  consolidation  of  thinking  as  to  the  goals  to  be  achieved  and  the 
means  to  be  used  to  achieve  these  goals  in  teacher  education.   Work- 
shops and  conferences  both  on  the  college  campus  and  in  the  environs 
of  the  cooperating  school;  college  courses  both  on  campus  and  exten- 
sion which  deal  with  teacher  education;  regional  or  state  conferences 
on  teacher  education  sponsored  jointly  by  several  cooperating  institu- 
tions or  agencies;  jointly  sponsored  research  projects  in  teacher 
education;  the  inclusion  in  teacher  education  of  an  area  of  study  in  the 
programs  of  professional  organizations;  the  organization  around  an 
interest  in  teacher  education  of  professional  groups  which  cross 
college-public  school  lines:   all  of  these  are  promising  means  for 
achieving  greater  professional  identity  among  all  those  who  work  in 
teacher  education. 
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There  should,  of  course,  be  consultation  and  planning  at  the 
level  of  the  faculties  of  schools  now  serving  or  about  to  serve  as  co- 
operating schools  of  a  particular  college.   Ideally  this  would  mean 
that  all  teachers  in  a  school  in  which  students  are  to  participate 
should  be  included  in  the  planning.   An  atmosphere  conducive  to  a 
high  quality  professional  experience  depends  on  all  members  of  the 
faculty  working  together  to  this  end.   The  provision  of  such  an  experi- 
ence is  a  joint  faculty  responsibility  and  not  one  which  may  be  dis- 
charged alone  by  a  single  specially  designated  teacher.   The  college 
staff  should  seek  the  opportunity  not  only  to  inform  the  faculty  of  the 
cooperating  school  about  its  own  program  and  goals  but  to  advise  with 
the  faculty  on  the  improvement  of  the  cooperative  arrangement.   A 
frank  recognition  of  the  problems  involved  and  thinking  through  these 
problems  together  will  go  far  toward  achieving  the  professional  soli- 
darity needed  for  a  high  quality  experience  in  teacher  education. 

By  no  means  of  least  importance  in  achieving  a  professional  at- 
titude is  planning  and  consultation  with  the  individual  faculty  member 
who  is  to  work  most  directly  with  the  student  preparing  to  teach.   The 
college  staff  will  have  at  its  disposal  technical  know-how  and  informa- 
tion about  the  student  which  it  should  freely  share  with  the  special 
teacher.    It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  throughout  the  experience  the 
attitude  of  planning  and  consultation  together  shall  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  college  representative,  the  special  teacher,  and  the  student. 
Planning  should  proceed  continuously  toward  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
both  the  student  and  teacher  consistent  with  the  professional  goals  of 
the  educative  process.   The  kind  of  situation  out  of  which  real  growth 
toward  professional  competence  may  occur  requires  professional 
objectivity  and  integrity  in  personal  relationships. 

2-  How  can  the  college-cooperating  school  program  be  organized  for 

a  professional  effort  in  teacher  education?   Our  discussion  thus  far 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  sharing  responsibility  and  planning 
together  in  achieving  a  professional  attitude  in  the  college-cooperating 
school  arrangement.   While  this  is  the  key  concept  it  also  is  important 
that  the  college-cooperating  school  relationship  be  organized  and  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  and  support  the  concept  of 
planning  and  joint  responsibility  which  professionalization  entails. 
This  organization  involves  such  matters  as  how  the  program  is  to  be 
financed  and  how  the  burden  in  staff  time  required  is  to  be  borne,  how 
individual  responsibilities  are  to  be  fixed,  how  supervising  teachers 
are  to  be  selected,  and  how  many  students  and  what  students  are  to  be 
assigned  to  a  school. 

3.  How  can  the  program  be  financed?    Turning  to  the  question  of  how 

the  program  should  be  financed,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  joint  professional  responsibility  and  effort 
to  earmark  funds  for  the  support  of  the  program  directly  to  the  school 
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corporation.  Or  more  ideally,  school  corporations  might  assume  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  financial  burden  of  providing  the  direct  experi- 
ence needed  to  prepare  teachers  for  manning  the  schools.   In  either 
case  the  work  with  students  preparing  to  teach  would  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a  regular  part  of  the  teachers'  responsibility.   Teachers  with 
special  responsibilities  in  this  area  would  receive  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  teaching  load  but  no  special  monetary  reward.   Such  a 
plan  would  not  only  make  possible  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  and  satisfactions  erf  teacher  education,  but  more  important 
still  it  would  remove  the  block  to  a  full  sharing  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  teachers. 

4.  How  can  responsibility  be  fixed?    The  matter  of  fixing  responsibili- 
ty in  the  program  requires  some  special  attention  and  regulariza- 

tion.   It  is  important  not  only  that  all  concerned  understand  their  role 
in  the  program,  but  that  they  accept  willingly  the  responsibility  in- 
volved.  This  should  begin  with  the  effort  to  obtain  lay  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  program  in  the  community.   Certainly  the  Board 
of  Education  should  accept  teacher  education  as  a  regular  function  of 
the  school  which  it  administers.   The  parts  to  be  played  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school,  by  supervisors  and  specialists  of  all  kinds, 
by  the  faculty  members  in  general,  and  by  the  special  teacher  who  is 
to  supervise  directly  the  work  of  the  student,  and  by  the  college 
representative  should  be  mutually  understood.   It  may  prove  helpful 
in  this  matter  to  draw  up  some  kind  of  policy  statement  or  agreement 
acceptable  to  the  faculty  and  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  will  lay  down  in  broad  lines  the  nature  of  these  relationships 
which  are  to  exist  between  college  and  cooperating  school.   This 
should  serve  to  make  all  concerned  comfortable  in  their  role  and  to 
add  the  prestige  of  group  consensus  to  the  arrangement. 

5.  How  many  students  should  be  assigned  to  cooperating  schools?  The 
question  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  accommodated  in  a  particu- 

lar  cooperating  school  is  deserving  of  some  special  consideration. 
This  may  even  become  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  college  and 
the  cooperating  school  staff.   What  the  number  should  be  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  demands  of  a  really  profes- 
sional experience  would  make  it  necessary  that  the  ratio  of  students 
to  regular  staff  should  be  low.   The  number  of  students  in  a  particular 
cooperating  school  should  never  become  so  great  that  student  teachers 
become  conspicuous  as  students.   The  greatest  advantage  accrues  to 
the  student  when  the  student  can  be  accepted  as  a  co-worker  with  a 
high  degree  of  regular  status  as  a  teacher.   While  this  condition  is 
easy  to  achieve  when  the  number  of  students  as  compared  to  regular 
teachers  is  low,  it  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to  achieve 
as  the  ratio  of  students  increases.   The  existence  of  many  cooperating 
schools  each  with  a  small  quota  of  students  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
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desirable  arrangement  than  to  have  a  very  few  schools  each  overrun 
with  students.   On  the  other  hand,  a  cooperating  school  which  is  to 
receive  only  an  occasional  student  may  not  elicit  the  cooperation 
needed  for  a  good  program  and  may  not  possess  the  general  faculty 
understanding  and  professional  zeal  which  are  so  very  important. 

6.  How  should  students  be  selected  for  placement  in  cooperating 
schools?   A  related  problem  is  that  of  the  selection  of  students 

who  are  to  participate  in  a  particular  cooperating  school.   This  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly.   Instead  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
treated  with  great  care  and  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  se- 
lection of  a  new  teacher  for  a  school  staff.   Thought  should  be  given 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  student  will  really  fit  into  the 
school  where  he  is  to  be  assigned.   The  college  staff  on  its  part 
should  assure  itself  that  the  student  is  ready  to  profit  from  the  experi- 
ence and  is  alert  to  the  role  and  responsibility  which  he  must  assume. 
Some  examination  of  the  student's  record  and  possibly  a  personal  in- 
terview by  a  member  or  members  of  the  school  staff  should  precede 
full  acceptance  of  the  candidate  by  the  cooperating  school.   Finally, 
the  student  should  be  expected  to  grow  in  the  experience  just  as  would 
a  teacher  on  the  regular  staff. 

In  terms  of  the  thinking  indicated  here  it  would  hardly  seem  a 
defensible  practice  to  select  students  as  participants  in  a  particular 
school  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  school's  location  in  the  student's 
home  community.   To  do  so  strikes  at  the  essential  integrity  of  the 
professional  point  of  view.   Either  to  open  up  the  home  school  only  to 
the  home  town  product  or  vice  versa  to  close  the  home  town  school 
completely  to  its  own  graduates  seems  to  introduce  an  inflexible  fac- 
tor into  the  matter  of  selection  which  would  most  likely  work  to 
destroy  the  truly  professional  approach  to  teacher  education. 

7.  How  should  cooperating  teachers  be  selected?   The  manner  of 
selecting  those  teachers  who  are  to  assume  the  major  responsi- 
bilities for  directing  students  is  a  matter  of  first  importance.   The 
staff  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  teachers  have  a  professional  inter- 
est in  how  this  is  done  and  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  decision. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  a  willingness  to  accept  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility in  the  program  should  be  a  first  consideration  in  selecting 
those  who  are  to  play  the  major  roles  in  directing  the  work  of  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach.  No  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  this 
responsibility  without  his  willing  consent.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
development  of  professional  insight  into  the  problem  of  teacher  educa- 
tion will  increase  the  number  of  those  willing  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 
On  the  other  hand  the  profession  should  be  alert  to  discourage  those 
who  seek  student  teachers  merely  because  they  want  someone  to  help 
do  their  work. 
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While  professional  zeal  and  insight  throughout  a  faculty  set  the 
necessary  stage  for  a  high  quality  experience  in  teacher  education,  it 
should  also  open  up  new  possibilities  for  getting  the  most  able  and 
gifted  teachers  on  the  staff  more  directly  and  actively  involved  in 
teacher  education.  A  faculty  aroused  to  the  need  should  not  only  ex- 
pect to  be  consulted  but  should  see  to  it  that  the  best  qualified  persons 
are  selected.   This  kind  of  professional  effort  should  add  immeasura- 
bly to  the  prestige  and  quality  of  those  most  directly  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  student  teachers. 

CREATING  A  problem  of  great  importance  in  the  college- 

PERMISSIVE-       cooperating  school  arrangement  is  that  of  providing 
NESS  a  situation  wherein  the  student  learns  by  actually 

doing  that  which  he  is  potentially  best  able  to  do  or 
that  which  he  thinks  he  is  best  able  to  do.   The  problem  arises  be- 
cause the  school  and  the  teacher  have  developed  from  experience  and 
precept  certain  regular  ways  of  doing  things  which  they  deem  best. 
The  student,  on  the  other  hand,  may  bring  to  the  situation  either  a 
somewhat  different  concept  of  education  or  merely  a  different  set  of 
talents.   What  should  the  student  do  under  these  circumstances? 
Should  he  conform  or  should  he  be  allowed  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  investigate  his  ideas  and  personal  potentials  through  first-hand 
experience?   And  contra-wise,  what  should  the  teacher  do?    Should 
he  insist  upon  conformity  with  what  he  thinks  best  or  should  he  allow 
a  large  measure  of  free  choice  in  the  teaching  situation? 

Students  of  education  commonly  recognize  that  educational 
method  in  a  democratic  society  is  experimental  in  nature.   It  is  ex- 
perimental in  nature  first  of  all  because  goals  do  change  and  are 
changing.   It  is  experimental  in  nature  because  variety  is  a  character- 
istic of  our  particular  culture.   It  is  experimental  in  nature  because 
we  must  deal  with  the  personality  factor  which  requires  always  a 
search  for  the  best  ways  to  fit  unique  personalities  into  a  working  and 
learning  team.   It  is  experimental  in  nature  because  a  variety  of  ways 
have  been  found  to  be  about  equally  efficient  for  attaining  the  same 
goal.   It  is  experimental  in  nature  because  educational  method  is  con- 
cerned always  with  the  objective  search  for  new  and  improved  ways 
of  accomplishing  our  educational  goals. 

All  of  this  argues  for  a  high  degree  of  permissiveness  in  the 
college-cooperating  school  arrangement  and  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  student  teacher  and  his  supervising  teachers.   It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  a  student  upon  entering  a  school  can  blandly  as- 
sume that  no  critical  thought  has  been  given  to  matters  of  educational 
goals  and  procedures,  nor  that  the  school  has  no  important  commit- 
ments to  educational  policy.    Further,  any  purposeful  human  activity 
requires  some  regularity  and  continuity.   It  cannot  withstand  continual 
disruption  and  change  of  direction.    The  ideal  in  our  society  is  the 
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greatest  freedom  consistent  with  order.    This  is  a  hard  goal  to 
achieve  but  our  strength  lies  in  its  achievement.   In  terms  of  this 
goal  the  student  should  have  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  experi- 
ment both  with  respect  to  his  precepts  of  education  and  with  respect 
to  his  own  personality  adjustment  to  teaching.    But  it  should  not  be 
within  his  expectations  that  he  may  "willy  nilly*  or  irresponsibly 
disrupt  the  necessary  order  of  things  in  the  school  with  which  he  is 
associated. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  needed  permissiveness  is  bet- 
ter achieved  in  a  campus  laboratory  school  where  the  major  purpose 
may  be  that  of  providing  the  opportunity  for  student  participation  in 
teaching  and  where  the  staff  is  more  likely  to  be  sympathetic  to  these 
goals.   There  certainly  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  true.   But  it 
need  not  be  exclusively  so.   As  with  any  other  school,  a  campus  lab- 
oratory school  must  have  some  regularization  in  ways  of  doing  things. 
And  if  the  number  of  student  teachers  to  regular  teachers  is  great, 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  a  campus  school,  the  regularization  be- 
comes even  more  necessary.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  felt  responsi- 
bility to  children  which  operates  to  reduce  the  allowable  amount  of 
experimentation  in  the  laboratory  school  as  in  any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cooperating  school  with  only  a  few  stu- 
dent teachers  may  actually  allow  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  in- 
novate.  If  methodological  errors  are  made  they  may  be  less  seriously 
considered  in  proportion  to  the  much  greater  total  educational  effort 
of  the  school.   In  like  vein,  commendable  innovations  may  actually 
have  a  greater  chance  of  affecting  favorably  the  practice  throughout 
the  schools. 

The  necessary  degree  of  permissiveness  is  not  likely  to  occur 
in  the  college-cooperating  school  arrangement  unless  this  is  recog- 
nized as  a  crucial  problem  and  the  effort  is  made  to  build  the  under- 
standing required  on  the  part  of  all  parties  concerned.   Much  that  has 
been  said  about  building  a  professional  attitude  toward  teacher  edu- 
cation is  also  applicable  here.    For  instance,  it  would  be  important 
that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  community  at  large  understand 
and  accept  certain  calculated  risks  in  participating  in  a  program  of 
teacher  education.   It  would  be  important  that  the  entire  faculty  of 
the  school  understand  the  significance  of  permissiveness  in  a  high 
quality  program  of  teacher  education,  and  that  out  of  its  thinking  on 
the  matter  it  had  accepted  the  professional  responsibilities  involved. 
It  is  only  in  such  a  professionally  oriented  atmosphere  that  Teacher 
"A",  charged  with  a  special  responsibility  for  working  with  a  student 
teacher,  would  dare  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  fellow  staff  members 
by  allowing  student-teacher  innovation.   Or  more  important  still,  it 
is  only  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  a  genuine  attitude  of  honest  venture 
and  objectivity  in  education  may  be  allowed. 
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The  student  and  the  college  which  is  sponsoring  his  work  have  a 
responsibility  in  this  matter.    The  college  has  a  responsibility  to  give 
the  technical  assistance  which  experimentation  may  entail.    The  col- 
lege has  a  responsibility  not  to  overrun  the  cooperating  school  with 
students  until  the  whole  opportunity  for  innovation  is  jeopardized  by 
the  threat  posed  at  the  necessary  orderliness  of  the  school.   The  col- 
lege and  the  student  together  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
student  brings  to  the  experience  the  best  possible  fund  of  information 
concerned  with  educational  practice.    They  have  a  responsibility  to 
bring  to  the  teaching  situation  respect  for  the  personalities  and  ex- 
perience of  the  regular  teachers  and  a  responsible  attitude  toward  the 
children  placed  in  their  care.   There  is  no  right  to  experiment  blindly 
or  irresponsibly.   The  ideal  is  to  have  the  student,  the  supervising 
teacher,  the  college,  and  the  school  staff  growing  together  continually 
toward  more  valid  goals  and  better  educational  procedures.   In  this 
venture  social  responsibility  is  a  necessary  requirement. 

RESPONSIBIL-  In  any  student- supervisory  relationship  the  problem 
ITY  FOR  STU-  of  providing  the  opportunity  for  success  and  meeting 
DENT  SUC-  at  the  same  time  the  responsibility  for  criticism  is 

CESS  AND  a  difficult  problem.   In  the  cooperating  school, 

CRITICISM  where  the  teacher-education  function  is  of  minor 

proportions  as  compared  to  other  functions,  the  im- 
portance of  resolving  this  problem  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.   This 
may  even  be  true  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  the  cooperating  school  is  in  a  more  favorable  situation 
than  is  the  campus  laboratory  school  to  provide  the  atmosphere  in 
which  professional  growth  may  take  place.    Too  frequently,  however, 
the  interpretation  placed  on  student  direct  experience  is  that  it  is 
merely  an  opportunity  to  try  out  one's  potential  for  teaching.    Conse- 
quently little  or  no  direction  may  be  given.   The  student  may  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  or  swim  entirely  on  his  own  merits.    Or  at  the  other 
extreme,  out  of  a  desire  to  protect  the  students  in  the  high  school 
from  less  than  ideal  procedures,  the  experience  may  become  so 
hedged  about  with  criticism  and  direction  that  the  student  may  lose 
his  self  confidence  and  self  esteem.   Under  a  continual  barrage  of 
criticism  he  may  even  suffer  a  deterioration  of  his  teaching  potential. 
Neither  of  these  extremes  is  defensible.   The  cooperating  school  staff 
is  evading  its  responsibility  if  it  does  not  offer  help,  direction,  advice, 
counsel,  and  on  occasions,  direct  criticism.   It  is  for  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  one's  teaching  potential  and  one's  precepts  of  education  in 
the  light  of  continual  and  insightful  evaluation  that  the  experience  is 
provided.   Growth  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the  experience.   But 
growth  in  any  learning  situation  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  absence  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.   The  ideal  is  criticism 
tempered  with  success,  or  success  tempered  with  criticism,  as  you 
will  have  it. 
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The  cooperating  school  whose  professional  zeal  is  high  is  in  a 
strategic  position  to  provide  this  ideal  kind  of  learning  situation. 
Because  the  number  of  student  teachers  is  small  as  compared  to 
regular  staff  it  is  easy  to  achieve  the  status  acceptance  which  is  so 
essential  a  basis  for  professional  growth.   The  fledgling  teacher  may 
be  accepted  as  a  regular  staff  member  and  made  to  feel  one  with  the 
staff.    Failure  on  the  part  of  the  student  need  not  be  emphasized. 
Face  saving,  an  essential  of  professional  growth,  should  be  more 
easily  achieved. 

Criticism  which  is  to  result  in  growth  rather  than  deterioration 
will  require  the  exercise  of  real  professional  discipline  on  the  part 
of  all  staff  members  and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  person  charged 
with  special  responsibility  for  student  teachers.   The  responsibility 
to  criticize  must  be  accepted  by  the  staff.   But  the  acceptance  of  this 
responsibility  must  be  tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  criticism  is 
usually  most  effective  when  it  is  constructive  in  nature  and  when  it  is 
given  in  a  kindly  manner  and  in  strict  confidence.   Criticism  which 
humiliates  and  destroys  self  esteem  is  of  little  avail  and  had  better 
never  be  made.   The  goal  in  this  matter  is  never  merely  improvement 
in  and  of  itself,  but  rather  it  is  the  development  of  a  professional  at- 
titude toward  improvement  which  is  conscious  of  educational  goals 
and  which  is  capable  of  self  evaluation  and  objectivity  with  respect  to 
these  goals.    The  principles  of  criticism  outlined  here  as  applicable 
to  the  role  of  the  cooperating  school  staff  in  teacher  education  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  relationship  which  should  hold  in  any  truly 
professional  group  of  teachers  working  together  to  resolve  its  prob- 
lem. 

The  cooperating  school  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  provide  the 
sense  of  success  which  is  required  of  a  good  student-teacher  learning 
situation.    The  potentially  great  variety  of  opportunities  for  participa- 
tion affords  the  foundation  for  successful  experience.   It  is  a  matter 
of  organizing  the  student  work  so  that  he  may  tackle  first  those  jobs 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success.   It  is  a  matter 
further  of  progressively  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  to  be 
performed  as  the  student  grows  into  his  increasing  responsibility.   It 
is  of  great  importance  in  this  connection  that  the  student  participation 
in  any  teaching  venture  be  sufficiently  of  his  own  doing  that  he  may 
correctly  appraise  his  own  successes  and  failures.   In  like  vein,  the 
experience  must  cover  a  sufficient  spread  of  time  that  real  results 
are  recognizable. 

On  occasion  we  must  face  up  as  professional  people  to  the  prob- 
lem of  failure.   We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  not  every  case  does 
failure  in  a  few  instances  spell  complete  failure  in  the  end.   Many  can 
be  helped  by  kindly  and  understanding  guidance  to  overcome  original 
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failures.   In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  recognize  in  the  stu- 
dent's performance  such  measure  of  success  as  one  can,  while 
honestly  facing  up  to  and  working  systematically  to  overcome  the 
failures.   On  the  other  hand  if  the  failure  is  persistent  the  cooperating 
school  staff,  along  with  the  college  staff,  has  professional  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  a  personal  responsibility  to  guide  the  student  out  of 
teaching  with  the  least  possible  scar  on  either  his  own  personality  or 
on  the  profession  of  teaching. 


Chapter  IV 

THE  USE  OF  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS  AS  FACILITIES 
FOR  RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION 

Taylor  Lindsey 

Director  of  Student  Teaching 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College 

Arkadelphia,  Arkansas 


INTRODUCTION 

The  early  history  of  laboratory  schools  in  the  United  States  shows 
that  they  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  improving  teaching. 

In  Curriculum  Making  in  the  Laboratory  Schools,  Harold  Rugg1 
writes  that  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  was  founded  not  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  teaching  children  but  to  learn  ways  of  teaching  them. 
Likewise  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Speyer  School  were  organ- 
ized to  improve  teaching. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa,  child  study  became  the  basis  for  experi- 
mental work  in  the  laboratory  school.   In  1917,  Columbia  University 
opened  the  Lincoln  School,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  broaden  the 
concept  of  the  so-called  subject  matter  courses.    Under  the  direction 
of  Charles  H.  Judd  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  scientific  move- 
ment had  begun  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  program  of  the  Laboratory 
School  where  experiments  were  initiated  to  show  that  one  method  of 
teaching  was  better  than  another. 

In  his  doctoral  dissertation,  A  Study  of  School  Improvement  With 
An  Emphasis  Upon  The  Role  Of  The  Laboratory  School,  John  A.Ram- 
seyer  tells  of  the  opening  of  Ohio  State  University's  Laboratory  School 
under  the  direction  of  Laura  Zirbes,  formerly  a  member  of  the  staff 
at  Lincoln  School.    "It  was  her  feeling  that  the  concept  of  experimen- 
talism  needed  to  be  given  a  fresh  'start  in  an  environment  where 
teachers  could  be  free  to  study  children  and  their  problems  rather 
than  to  try  out  some  plan  previously  conceived.   Two  years  later  the 
secondary  division  of  the  school  was  added.   The  College  of  Education 


1.   Rugg,  Harold;  and  Counts,  George  S.,  "A  Critical  Analysis  of  Cur- 
rent Methods  of  Curriculum  Making,"  Chap  XXX,  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  26th  Yearbook,  Pt.  I.t  Curriculum 
Making.    Chicago  37,  Illinois. 
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has  never  lost  sight  of  the  experimental  function  of  the  school  and  has 
tried  to  maintain  it.*2 

Educators  like  Harold  Rugg,  William  Kilpatrick,  Charles  Judd, 
Paul  Leonard,  and  Harold  Alberty  give  credit  to  laboratory  schools 
for  contributions  to  such  developments  as  the  project  method,  the  unit 
plan,  the  broad- fields  approach  to  curriculum  planning,  and  the  core 
curriculum,  as  well  as  for  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  gen- 
eral education. 

The  trend  today,  however,  is  for  laboratory  schools  to  be  used  for 
demonstration  and  for  student  teaching  experiences  rather  than  for 
experimentation. 

A  spokesman  for  one  of  our  large  midwestern  teachers  colleges 
has  this  to  say:    "I  wish  I  could  flood  you  with  reports  of  experimenta- 
tion of  the  'action  research*  type  in  our  laboratory  schools  and  in  the 
schools  which  cooperate  with  us  in  our  off- campus  program.   How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  we  have  anything  that  could  be  given  that  sig- 
nificance.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  played  down  the  research  and 
experimental  function  of  our  laboratory  schools  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a  stabilized  program,  particularly  while  we  have  been  developing  our 
off-campus  program.    The  latter  in  itself,  is,  I  suppose,  our  major 
'experiment '.» 

One  of  the  largest  universities  in  the  South  uses  its  laboratory 
school  "entirely  for  student  teaching  and  we  are  not  attempting  any 
research  or  experimentation.   We  do  not  see  how  experimentation 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  school  used  largely  for  student  teaching.* 

Although  a  limited  amount  of  experimentation  and  research  is 
going  on  in  laboratory  schools,  even  less  seems  to  be  present  in  the 
off-campus  schools. 

The  general  feeling  of  educators  using  off-campus  schools  is  well- 
expressed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  Western  university:    "We 
do  not  feel  that  public  schools  are  facilities  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation by  University  personnel.   In  fact  we  would  dread  the  reac- 
tion from  school  patrons  were  they  to  conclude  that  we  were  interested 
in  something  called  'experimentation'  in  their  schools.* 

That  some  experimentation  and  research  is  going  on  is  evidenced 
by  the  reports  which  immediately  follow.   At  the  end  of  each  report 
will  be  found  the  name  of  the  person  who  submitted  it.   The  writer 
wishes  to  thank  each  of  these  persons  for  submitting  a  report.   He 
also  wishes  to  thank  the  scores  of  persons  who  answered  his  inquiry 


2.   Ramseyer,  John  A.,  "A  Study  of  School  Improvement  With  Emphasis 
Upon  the  Role  of  the  Laboratory  School,"  (Unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation)  Columbus,  Ohio.    Ohio  State  University.    1948, 
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concerning  experimentation  and  research  in  their  schools  but  who 
regretted  that  they  had  nothing  to  report. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXPERIMENTATION  AND  RESEARCH 
IN  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 

SPANISH  There  is  at  present  being  conducted  at  Viterbo  Col- 

FOR  lege  an  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  Spanish  to 

ELEMENTARY     pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.   The  aural 
GRADES  method  is  used  and  two  Spanish- speaking  students 

at  the  college,  one  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  other 
from  Venezuela,  are  assisting  in  the  experiment.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  these  children  will  have  quite  a  speaking  vocabulary  within 
a  short  time.  Two  half-hour  periods  per  week  on  out-of-school  time 
are  devoted  to  this  study  with  the  children.   (Sister  M.  Theodine, 
Viterbo  College,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin). 

STUDENT  At  the  University  of  Illinois,  there  has  recently 

HOSTILITY  been  completed  a  study  of  student  hostility  toward 

TOWARD  teachers  as  authority  figures,  inquiring  into  whe- 

TEACHERS  ther  level  of  hostility  varied  in  different  schools 

and  classrooms  as  a  function  of  teacher  behavior- 
and  whether  this  affected  students'  behavior  as  learners.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  control  for  age  and  grade  level  and  for  purposes  of  the 
research  design,  and  the  study  was  conducted  in  two  different  school 
systems,  each  having  pairs  of  classrooms  at  the  same  grade  level. 
The  study  employed  an  intensive  one-hour  interview  schedule  for 
measuring  student  attitudes  toward  teachers.  The  interview  schedule 
was  pre-tested  in  its  early  stages  at  University  High. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  it  appeared  that  hostility  in  students  was 
influenced  by  their  opportunities  for  communication  with  teachers. 
Sometimes  communication  channels  were  not  open;  sometimes  they 
were,  but  were  blocked  by  the  teacher's  defensiveness.   The  implica- 
tion for  instructional  practice  seemed  to  be  that  training  should  be 
done  to  improve  teacher  skill  in  making  communication  possible,  and 
improving  teacher  receptivity  to  such  communications  as  were  made. 

During  the  past  year  a  group  of  Uni  High  teachers  met  weekly  in  a 
"Human  Relations  Training  Group.*  These  sessions  were  devoted  to 
reducing  defensiveness  toward  evaluation  by  one's  self  and  by  others, 
and  to  improving  the  mechanical  opportunities  for  communication. 
(Murray  Horowitz,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.) 
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HIGH  SCHOOL      There  is  being  developed  at  University  of  Illinois 
MATHE-  High  a  completely  new  four-year  high  school  mathe- 

MATICS  matics  program  not  only  to  prepare  students  for  the 

engineering  curriculums  but  also  to  give  high  school 
students  a  liberal  education  in  mathematics.   The  committee  is  free  to 
disregard  traditional  subject-matter  organization  in  the  interest  of 
maximum  teaching- learning  effectiveness.   The  subject-matter  of 
high  school  mathematics  has  been  classified  as 

a.  arithmetic  and  algebra 

b.  geometry  (plane,  solid,  analytic) 

c.  trigonometry 

d.  statistics, 

e.  logic 

Content  from  each  of  these  areas  is  distributed  throughout  the  four- 
year  sequence  according  to  the  principle  that  the  first  two  years  of 
the  sequence  should  provide  a  foundation  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  the  general  education  values  of  mathematics,  while  the  last 
two  years  of  the  sequence  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
specialize. 

There  is  a  continuing  study  of  the  college  success  of  University 
High  School  graduates  as  measured  by  marks  and  by  sectioning  in 
freshman  rhetoric.   Pairs  of  students  from  University  High  School 
and  from  other  schools  are  matched  on  the  basis  of  certain  test 
scores,  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  father.    (Lloyd  E.  McCleary, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.) 

DIFFERENCES     An  attempt  to  measure  differences  in  classrooms 
IN  as  a  means  of  characterizing  differences  of  school 

CLASSROOMS       systems  has  been  the  subject  of  a  research  program 

conducted  in  the  school  systems  of  Douglas  County, 
Illinois.  A  71-page  booklet  describing  this  program  has  been  printed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of  the  College  of  Education, 
The  University  of  Illinois   This  booklet,  *An  Exploratory  Measure- 
ment of  Individualities  of  Schools  and  Classrooms/  is  written  by 
Francis  G.  Cornell,  Carl  M.  Lindvall,  and  Joe  L.  Saupe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois, 

CLASSROOM        There  has  been  developed  at  the  University  of 
PRACTICES          Georgia  a  check- list  of  high  school  class  activities 
CHECK  LIST        to  be  used  in  the  apprentice  teaching  program,  in 

the  graduate-level  internship  program  for  high 
school  teachers,  and  in  in-service  training  programs.   The  check- list 
is  answered  by  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  and  reports  the  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  of  92  significant  classroom  practices  and  con- 
ditions.  The  broad  objectives  underlying  its  use  include:   a.  helping 
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teachers  analyze  their  own  teaching,  and  b.  helping  them  plan  and 
execute  desired  changes  in  methods  and  procedures.   In  its  use  the 
emphasis  is  on  self- evaluation,  not  on  administrative  ends  such  as 
grading  apprentice  teachers, 

*  Many  persons  are  helping  in  the  construction  of  this  check- list: 
specialists  in  educational  psychology  and  educational  sociology, 
master  teachers,  and  high  school  pupils.  Apprentice  centers,  ap- 
prentice teachers,  and  supervising  teachers  are  cooperating  in  these 
ways: 

a.  apprentice  and  supervising  teachers  study  the  check- list  and 
its  rationale,  suggesting  additions,  deletions,  and  revisions; 

b.  apprentice  and  supervising  teachers  use  the  check- list  in  their 
high  school  classes  (to  date,  the  emphasis  in  this  use  has  been 
on  research  concerning  the  check- list  characteristics,  e.g.,  its 
reliability,  rather  than  on  using  the  data  to  analyze  teaching); 
and 

c.  in  a  few  instances,  apprentice  and  supervising  teachers  have 
made  changes  in  class  procedures  on  the  basis  of  their  analysis 
of  the  check- list  responses. 

The  basic  ideas  concerning  teaching  contained  in  the  check- list  are 
developed  in  courses  designed  to  prepare  students  for  their  apprentice 
teaching  experience.   Also,  during  the  apprentice  teaching  experience 
(one  full  quarter  of  off-campus  observation  and  teaching)  apprentices 
analyze  their  experiences,  using  the  check- list  frame  of  reference 
and  reporting  and  discussing  their  analysis  in  weekly  written  reports 
and  in  periodic  conferences  with  the  college  supervisor  and  the  super- 
vising teacher.    (Owen  Scott,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia.) 

CHILD  In  the  child  development  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 

DEVELOP-  versity  of  Michigan  Elementary  School,  there  is  a 

MENT  basic  plan  for  the  collection  of  data  about  children 

which  is  multi-discipline  and  longitudinal  in  charac- 
ter.  By  multi-discipline  is  meant  that  the  skills  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cialists are  focused  on  a  child,  and  by  longitudinal  is  meant  that  the 
same  child  is  followed  in  his  growth,  year  after  year,  over  a  substan- 
tial period  of  his  life  span.   The  records  maintained  by  persons  skilled 
in  education,  psychology,  anthropology,  dentistry,  and  pediatrics  con- 
stitute a  rich  source  for  testing  many  theoretical  and  practical  ques- 
tions that  may  be  raised  about  the  development  of  children.  In  addition 
to  the  basic  system  for  the  collection  of  data,  any  faculty  member  or 
graduate  student    may  add  a  variable  or  variables  and  may  find  his 
powers  much  enhanced  by  the  basic  data  that  are  already  available. 
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Research  into  the  nature  of  effective  teaching  should  become  a  part 
of  the  laboratory  process.   A  graduate  student  has  recently  developed 
an  ingenious  design  for  securing  the  lines  of  social  acceptance  and  re- 
jection between  pupils,  between  children  and  student  teachers,  and  be- 
tween student  teachers  considered  as  a  social  group.   When  such  a 
study  is  conducted  in  the  laboratory,  it  at  once  becomes  possible  to 
introduce  a  whole  series  of  variables  describing  the  children  and  stu- 
dents without  the  necessity  of  going  through  a  great  deal  of  unproduc- 
tive labor  in  securing  background  data.   (Willard  C.  Olson,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 

TYPING  In  the  laboratory  school  at  Ball  State  Teachers  Col- 

IN  THE  lege  there  are  a  number  of  on-going  projects  that 

ELEMENTARY     represent  departures  from  the  traditional  way  of 
SCHOOL  teaching.   The  following  have  been  selected  as  being 

of  interest: 

a.  Teaching  typing  as  a  creative  ability  for  children.   It  began  in 
grade  4  several  years  ago.   The  first  group,  now  in  grade  8,  is 
receiving  formal  instruction  in  typing  at  the  request  of  the 
group  itself. 

b.  Art  as  an  integral  part  of  classroom  activity  at  all  elementary 
grade  levels,  with  an  art  supervisor  who  functions  as  a  visiting 
consultant. 

c.  Use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  pre-student  teaching  experi- 
ences.   (There  is  no  student  teaching  in  the  laboratory  school.) 

d.  Some  experimentation  is  being  done  in  implementing  newer  con- 
cepts about  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  lower  elementary 
classrooms.   Classroom  teachers  and  the  specialist  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  are  working  cooperatively  in  this  project. 
(R.  A.  Olson,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana) 

A  UNIVERSITY     The  Casis  Elementary  School  was  established  a  few 
CENTER  FOR       years  ago  as  a  special  center  for  research  and  dem- 
RESEARCH  onstration  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Texas 

Graduate  Program  in  Elementary  Education.  It  is  a 
joint  enterprise  of  the  University  of  Texas  and  of  the  public  schools  at 
Austin. 

The  Austin  Public  Schools  have  been  used  by  the  university  for  ob- 
servation and  student  teaching  ever  since  these  types  of  laboratory  ex- 
periences became  recognized  features  of  pre-service  preparation 
programs.   The  problem  that  precipitated  the  new  developments  was 
the  university's  need  for  a  center  of  research  and  demonstration  in 
elementary  education.   Such  a  center  could  have  been  established  by 
the  university  as  a  campus  school  but  it  would  have  lacked  many 
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features  of  a  modern,  comprehensive  program  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. A  much  wiser  approach  seemed  to  be  to  join  forces  and  funds 
with  the  Austin  public  schools  so  that  both  could  benefit  more  broadly 
from  the  contribution  each  could  make. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  university  has  a  laboratory  for 
observation  and  student  teaching  in  a  newly  developed  program  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  special  class  work.   Preparing  teachers 
for  the  field  of  special  education  is  in  itself  a  major  contribution 
toward  the  improvement  of  educational  services  for  exceptional 
children. 

Instead  of  following  a  philosophy  of  "separation  into  special  classes 
of  their  own  type  of  deviates, »  the  public  schools  of  Austin,  with  the 
encouragement  and  cooperation  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  are 
developing  a  program  for  the  education  of  exceptional  children  in 
which  every  such  child  will  be  given  maximum  time  and  opportunity 
to  have  membership  in  regular  classes  and  to  live  and  learn  to  live 
in  a  society  of  so-called  normal  children. 

A  special  wing  was  built  in  the  Casis  Elementary  School  to  accom- 
modate only  the  severely  handicapped  children  who  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  physical  limitations  or  severity  of  disability,  to  profit  by  the 
educational  program  in  the  neighborhood  schools. 

Research  in  elementary  education  is  the  university's  other  major 
interest  in  the  Casis  school.   Considerable  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease research  in  elementary  education  and  the  Casis  school  is  the 
focal  point  for  a  great  deal  of  research  by  graduate  students  working 
on  master's  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  and  by  faculty  members, 

A  fund  for  the  publication  of  research  studies  and  curriculum  bul- 
letins has  been  provided  by  the  university.   These  publications  are  now 
available: 

a.  Intraclass  Grouping  in  the  Elementary  School  -  $2.00. 

b.  Spelling  Instruction;  A  Curriculumwide  Approach  by  the  Casis 
Faculty  -  $2.00 

c.  Explorations  in  Parent- School  Relations  -  $2.00 

d.  Class  Size  Factors  in  Elementary  Schools  -  $2.50 

Single  copies  of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  free: 

a.  Science  Content  in  Texas  State  Adopted  Textbooks  for  Elementary 
Schools 

b.  Grouping,  Marking,  and  Reporting  to  Parents 

(Henry  J.  Otto,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas) 
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ATTITUDES          The  Austin  Public  Schools  were  used  in  1953  to  de- 
OF  SUPER-  termine  some  of  the  attitudes  cooperating  teachers 

VISING  have  concerning  their  work  with  student  teachers. 

TEACHERS  Almost  all  of  the  teachers  responding  to  a  ques- 

tionnaire indicated  that  they  had  enjoyed  their  work 
with  student  teachers  and  thought  their  children  had  profited  from  the 
presence  of  the  student  teacher.   More  than  two-thirds  of  these 
teachers  believed  they  had  grown  professionally  through  working 
with  a  student  teacher. 

The  most  experienced  teachers  more  frequently  than  less  experi- 
enced teachers  indicated  that  they  had  made  a  greater  than  usual  effort 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  student  teacher.   (M.  Vere  DeVault,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas.) 

CENTER  FOR       Grinnell  College  has  an  experimental  center  for  re- 
"POOR  medial  work  with  elementary  children,  the  center 

ACHIEVERS"        being  used  for  the  training  of  student  teachers.   The 
experimental  center  was  developed  to  discover  ways 
and  means  of  rehabilitating  a  selected  group  of  "poor  achiever s*  from 
the  elementary  schools,  and  to  train  teachers  who  would  understand 
the  problems  of  these  children. 

These  were  the  goals  in  setting  up  such  a  center: 

a.  to  provide  more  adequate  training  for  prospective  teachers, 

b.  to  test  the  soundness  and  effectiveness  of  certain  designs  for 
remedial  instruction, 

c.  to  provide  public  schools  with  plans  of  programs  that  might  be 
incorporated  under  existing  school  arrangements  and  conditions 
with  a  promise  of  resolving  this  problem, 

d.  to  develop  ways  of  interpreting  to  communities  the  kinds  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  kinds  of  programs  required  in  fulfill- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  their  respective  communities. 

Enrollment  at  the  center  was  limited  to  eight  pupils  at  first.    These 
pupils  came  from  the  intermediate  grade  level,  with  ages  ranging  from 
ten  to  fourteen.   This  age  level  was  selected  because  of  the  feeling  that 
it  is  at  this  level  that  the  problem  of  the  "poor  achiever*  becomes 
acute. 

It  was  later  decided  to  establish  two  small  groups  in  the  experi- 
mental center.  One  group  was  to  include  primary- level  pupils;  the 
other  was  to  be  composed  of  pupils  at  the  intermediate  age  level. 

The  needs  of  the  pupils  selected  for  the  primary  group  indicated  at 
the  outset  a  program  which  would  place  strong  emphasis  on  social  de- 
velopment.  The  teachers  encouraged  a  play-school  atmosphere  in 
which  each  pupil  participated  as,  and  when,  he  wished. 
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By  the  end  of  the  year  these  pupils  were  engaging  successfully  in 
the  types  of  activities  generally  utilized  in  school  programs  designed 
for  reading  readiness.   In  varying  degrees  all  could  now  be  considered 
ready  for  some  beginnings  in  formal  reading  instruction. 

The  daily  program  for  the  intermediate  group  was  scheduled  in 
four  periods:   a  short,  informal  conversation  time,  a  period  for  re- 
medial instruction,  a  transition  or  *break*  period,  and  a  group  ac- 
tivity period.   In  arranging  this  schedule,  provision  was  made  for  both 
directed  and  informal  activities  in  both  individual  and  group  situations. 
Thus,  opportunities  were  provided  for  allowing  individuals  to  test  aca- 
demic and  social  learnings  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

All  pupils  made  significant  gains  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling. 
These  gains  ranged  from  one  to  three  grade  levels  of  progress.   Si- 
multaneously the  pupils  gained  in  ability  to  do  independent  work  and  to 
use  their  newly  acquired  skills  as  a  basis  for  gaining  information  for 
solving  individual  problems  and  for  sharing  with  each  other.    Social 
progress  was  evaluated  through  noting  the  roles  assumed  by  various 
members  of  the  group  under  varying  circumstances.    (Gale  E.  Jensen, 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.) 

MUSIC  IN  THE      Most  of  the  activity  going  on  in  the  Iowa  State 
ELEMENTARY     Teachers  College  laboratory  school  might  be  called 
SCHOOL  experimentation  rather  than  research. 

Nine  years  ago  there  was  instituted  a  music  pro- 
gram in  the  kindergarten  of  the  campus  laboratory  school.   This  is  a 
departure  from  the  usual  music  programs  in  the  elementary  school, 
in  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  total  music  experience  for  young- 
sters as  they  move  up  through  the  elementary  grades  to  high  school. 
This  experience  includes  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  rhythms, 
music  appreciation,  and  music  theory.   The  program  is  now  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  it  is  felt  that  the  results  are  outstanding. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an  intensive  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  parent-teacher  conference  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

During  the  past  eight  years  there  has  been  intensive  work  in  the 
development  of  a  homeroom  program,  to  include  both  teacher  and 
parent  planning.   A  committee  of  teachers  and  parents  now  plans 
specifically  the  type  of  problems  or  the  topics  which  should  be 
covered  in  each  grade  as  the  pupils  move  from  one  grade  to  the  next. 
The  results  of  this  study  have  been  most  outstanding. 

Six  years  ago  the  secondary  school  started  working  toward  a  new 
reporting  system.   This  was  worked  out  with  the  parents*  assistance 
and  has  been  refined  with  their  help.   At  the  present  time  the  pupils 
and  parents  are  pleased  with  the  type  of  reporting  system  that  was 
evolved. 
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During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  conducted  several  bits 
of  research  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  improvement  of 
the  student  teaching  program. 

First  and  second  year  teachers  in  the  field  were  asked  to  evaluate 
specific  experiences  in  student  teaching  in  terms  of  helpfulness  in 
their  beginning  teaching.    The  results  of  this  study  were  used  in  an  in- 
tensive in-service  program  focused  on  the  improvement  of  the  student 
teaching  program  in  preparing  the  students  to  meet  their  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field. 

The  second  major  piece  of  research  was  conducted  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  supervision.  In  this  instance  the  student  teachers  were  used 
each  quarter  for  several  quarters  in  an  attempt  to  discover  from  them 
what  procedures  in  supervision  seemed  to  help  most  in  contributing  to 
their  growth  as  teachers.   The  results  of  this  study  were  intensively 
used  in  an  in-service  program. 

The  third  major  piece  of  research  was  concerned  with  the  concept 
of  teacher  responsibility  which  the  students  had  when  they  came  to 
student  teaching,  at  mid-term  student  teaching,  and  at  the  end  of  stu- 
dent teaching.   It  was  shocking  to  find  the  meager  concept  of  a  teach- 
er's responsibility  possessed  by  the  college  students  at  the  senior 
year  when  they  entered  student  teaching.  It  has  served  as  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  impressing  upon  the  supervisors  the  need  for  broaden- 
ing the  student  teacher  program  to  the  point  where  the  students  really 
understand  and  are  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  the  major 
areas  of  teacher  activity  in  the  field.    (Dwight  K.  Curtis,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.) 

THEORY  OF         The  Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
LEARNING  is  cooperating  with  a  group  in  educational  psychology 

which  is  doing  some  basic  research  in  learning 

theory.   The  pupils  involved  are  sixth  graders.  Although  the  research 
is  being  directed  by  university  faculty  members,  laboratory  teachers 
have  an  active  role. 

Two  studies  within  the  laboratory  school  faculty  itself  can  be  noted. 
One  has  been  developing  and  validating  a,  handwriting  manual.   The  in- 
tention was  to  develop  a  guide  for  the  faculty's  own  use  but  it  seems 
that  the  guide  may  have  wiser  application.   The  other  has  been  some 
investigations  in  the  area  of  non-verbal  communication.   These  in- 
vestigations have  been  conducted  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  Laboratory  School  also  provides  resources  for  students  of 
educational  problems  who  are  connected  with  other  universities.   As 
an  illustration,  a  group  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  is 
currently  gathering  data  here  to  find  the  developmental  pattern  of 
youngsters  as  they  learn  to  identify  multiple  images  in  visual  il- 
lusions. 
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The  University's  Counseling  Center  has  just  finished  a  study,  the 
point  of  which  was  to  make  some  evaluation  of  play  therapy.  In  this 
case  the  role  of  the  Laboratory  School  was  to  provide  youngsters  and 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  study.   (Warren  C.  Seyfert,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

DEVELOP-  A  research  project  is  going  on  in  two  cooperating 

MENT  OF  nursery  schools.   Student  teachers  and  cooperating 

NURSERY  teachers  are  participating  with  members  of  the 

SCHOOL  Teachers  College  staff  in  attempting  to  answer  sev- 

CHILDREN  eral  questions  concerning  the  mental  and  social  de- 

velopment of  children,  three,  four,  and  five  years 
of  age.    Questions  include: 

What  developmental  tasks  and  decisions  do  children  in  various 
segments  of  our  culture  face? 

What  concepts  do  children  need  in  order  to  make  these  decisions 
and  to  achieve  their  developmental  tasks,  and  what  kind  of  school 
experiences  must  be  provided  in  order  to  develop  these  concepts? 

This  is  an  action-type  research  study  involving  experimentation  as 
well  as  other  types  of  research.      (Kenneth  D.  Wann,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York  City.) 

STATEWIDE         What  is  the  Arkansas  Experiment  in  Teacher  Edu- 
TEACHER  cation?   It  is  an  effort  to  develop  and  to  evaluate  a 

EDUCATION         unique  five-year  program  of  teacher  education.   All 
EXPERIMENT      fifteen  of  the  state's  four-year  teacher  educating  in- 
stitutions are  cooperating  in  the  Project,  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  an 
organization  supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  five-year  program  which  is  being  developed  in  the  Experiment 
will  involve  four  years  of  non-professional  education,  including  a 
strong  basic  program  of  general  education  and  an  adequate  concentra- 
tion in  at  least  one  field  in  the  public  school  curriculum.   The  fifth 
year  of  the  program  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  development  of 
those  professional  understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes  which  are 
desired  in  a  teacher. 

The  financial  support  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
began  for  the  Experiment  proper  on  July  1,  1952.   This  support  is  in- 
tended to  defray  the  costs  of  additional  faculty  salaries,  supplies  and 
equipment,  conferences,  travel,  consultative  services,  student  schol- 
arships, and  state-wide  administration  required  in  the  development  of 
the  Experiment.   Fund  grants  to  the  Experiment  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $652,000  in  1952-1953,  and  are  expected  to  total  slightly  over 
$1,000,000  in  1953-1954.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  eight  years  will 
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be  required  to  permit  both  the  development  of  the  experimental  pro- 
gram and  an  adequate  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  experimental  program  is  not  designed  specifically  to  affect  the 
present  programs  of  teacher  education.   The  Experiment  is  being  de- 
veloped to  operate  alongside  these  programs,  with  no  intention  to  exert 
any  direct  influence  upon  them  at  any  time  in  the  future.   There  is,  in 
the  Experiment,  no  presumption  in  favor  of  either  form  of  teacher 
education,  nor  is  the  experimental  program  being  developed  in  direct 
competition  with  those  now  in  existence  on  the  several  campuses. 

There  inevitably  will  be  great  by-products  of  influence  on  the  pres- 
ent program,  however.  Widespread  changes  in  general  education  in 
Arkansas'  relatively  small  institutions  will  affect  students  generally, 
including  those  enrolled  in  the  state's  present  four-year  teacher  edu- 
cation programs.   Efforts  to  improve  major  curricula  in  public  school 
teaching  fields  cannot  fail  to  influence  students  in  both  types  of  pro- 
grams.  Similarly,  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  guidance  and 
personnel  services  will  become  available  for  all  college  students  in 
need  of  these  services.   Perhaps,  most  important,  faculties  of  educa- 
tion departments  are  engaging  in  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new 
professional  course  sequence,  with  new  methods  of  course  organiza- 
tion and  new  approaches  to  teaching.  As  a  result,  they  are  learning 
much  which  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  content,  organization,  and 
methodology  of  teacher  education  throughout  the  state. 

The  development  of  the  five-year  program  has  begun  to  involve 
work  in  four  major  areas: 

a.  general  education; 

b.  specialized  preparation; 

c.  professional  preparation;  and, 

d.  student  selection  and  guidance. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  improving  the  general  education 
offerings  in  all  fifteen  of  the  participating  colleges.   Slightly  less  than 
one-half  of  the  student's  four -year  college  program  will  be  expected 
to  be  devoted  to  general  education,  with  specific  courses  differing 
somewhat  from  institution  to  institution.  Emphasis  is  being  placed 
in  all  institutions  upon  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  communication 
skills,  and  the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
health  and  physical  education. 

A  second  area  of  emphasis  is  the  improvement  of  specialized  prep- 
aration, largely  in  the  student's  junior  and  senior  college  years.    The 
effort  in  this  area  will  include  the  analysis,  by  public  school  and  col- 
lege faculty  members,  of  the  understandings  and  skills  needed  in  the 
several  fields  and  levels  of  public  school  teaching,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  college  major  programs  in  terms  of  these  desired  end  results. 
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The  development  of  a  pattern  of  experiences  during  the  fifth  year 
which  will  produce  the  maximum  readiness  to  teach  is  another  major 
task  in  the  Experiment.   The  fifth-year  program  is  being  designed  to 
emphasize  professional  learnings  which  are  needed  most  critically  by 
beginning  teachers,  and  to  produce  sound  theoretical  understandings 
as  well  as  effective  technical  skill. 

Student  selection  and  guidance  is  a  fourth  major  area  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Experiment.   Teachers  produced  through  the  five-year 
program  will  be  expected  not  only  to  be  well  prepared  academically 
and  professionally,  but  they  must  be  strong  personalities,  with  enthu- 
siasm, intelligence,  and  leadership  ability.   The  Experiment,  like  any 
other  program  of  teacher  education,  must  involve  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  selective  recruitment  and  guidance  as  a  means  of  direct- 
ing through  the  program  those  students— and  only  those  students— who 
possess  these  critical  qualities.  Although  each  institution  will  select, 
guide,  and  recommend  its  own  students,  this  process  will  be  based 
upon  state-wide  agreement  on  the  criteria  of  selection  and  on  means 
of  evaluating  and  recording  the  apparent  potentialities  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  program. 

The  student's  work  during  the  nine  months  of  the  fifth  year  will  be 
aimed  at  acquiring  both  understanding  of,  and  practical  skill  in,  the 
work  of  the  classroom  teacher.   His  attention  will  be  directed  at  four 
major  aspects  of  teaching  and  of  public  school  work: 

a.  child  growth  and  development  and  educational  psychology 

b.  the  curriculum  of  the  school 

c.  the  practice  of  teaching;  and 

d.  the  philosophy  of  education  and  of  teaching. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  these  are  not  separate  or  coordinate  areas 
of  concern,  it  is  intended  that  they  should  provide  the  basis  for  a  well- 
rounded  preparation  for  a  beginner  in  the  profession. 

One  of  the  tasks  in  the  development  of  the  fifth-year  program  is 
that  of  providing  a  pattern  of  experience  which  ties  the  student's 
learning  in  these  four  areas  into  a  unified  professional  competence. 
Another  is  to  organize  these  experiences  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best 
relationship  between  theoretical  understandings  and  practical  skills. 
For  these  purposes,  the  student  will  spend  much  time  throughout  the 
year  both  in  public  schools  and  in  the  fifth-year  centers,  and  he  will 
search  for  growth  through  an  exceptionally  wide  variety  of  methods. 

The  pilot  program,  in  1953-1954,  involved  the  student  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  activity: 

September  1-2:   Orientation  to  the  fifth-year  program. 
September  7-25:   Directed  observation  in  selected  public  schools. 
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September  28  -  January  15:  Seminars,  directed  reading,  observa- 
tion, and  participation— with  continued  reading,  research,  and 
conferences,  and  research  projects. 

January  18  -  May  28:   Public  school  teaching,  observation,  and 
participation— with  continued  reading,  research,  and  conferences. 

May  31  -  June  4:   Evaluation  of  the  student's  work,  evaluation  of  the 
total  fifth-year  program,  planning  of  further  study,  and  guidance 
in  job  placement. 

The  fifth-year  students  enrolled  in  1953-1954  were  placed  in  two 
fifth-year  centers,  each  center  having  its  own  instructional  staff. 
Each  of  these  staff  members  is  a  faculty  member  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating colleges.   The  two  staffs  have  been  chosen  to  represent  all 
four  areas  of  emphasis,  and  it  is  intended  that  each  student  will  have 
direct  contact  with  the  entire  staff  of  his  center  in  all  phases  of  the 
year's  work.   The  entire  staff  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  each  phase.   The  student's  experience 
should  represent  a  minimum  of  needless  duplication  or  of  critical 
omission. 

Each  student  will  receive  thirty  hours  of  college  credit  for  the 
successful  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  A  student  who  desires  to 
continue  beyond  this  point  may  enroll  for  twelve  hours  of  this  credit, 
to  be  applied  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  in 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  provided  he  is  accepted  for  graduate 
study  by  the  University.   The  remaining  eighteen  hours  needed  for 
the  master's  degree  may  be  completed  at  the  University,  and  may 
be  taken  in  one  teaching  field,  in  a  broader  selection  of  courses,  or 
in  professional  education. 

A  scholarship  payment  of  $125  per  month  is  made  to  each  student 
during  his  participation  in  the  fifth-year  program. 

Certain  cooperating  schools  play  an  important  role  in  the  student's 
work  during  the  fifth  year.   Almost  every  week  he  will  spend  some  of 
his  time  in  one  of  these  schools,  observing  or  participating  in  some 
form  of  school  activity.    For  this  reason  there  is  a  "cooperating 
teacher"  employed  to  work  with  each  student,  and  to  serve  as  guide, 
supervisor,  and  liaison  person  between  the  center  staff  and  the  school. 
Each  of  these  teachers,  selected  for  ability  and  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  will  receive  $225  for  the  year  in  addition  to  his 
regular  salary. 

The  public  schools  which  are  cooperating  in  the  fifth-year  phase 
of  the  Experiment  have  been  chosen  on  several  bases.  The  first  of 
these  is  proximity  to  the  center,  because  the  students  must  be  able 
to  commute  quickly  and  conveniently  from  one  to  the  other.  Of  course 
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enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  the  school  board,  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
Another  factor  is  the  availability  in  the  school  of  good  teachers  in  ap- 
propriate teaching  fields.   Finally,  as  the  program  expands,  a  balance 
must  be  maintained  between  large  and  small  school  systems  and  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  schools. 

Each  cooperating  school  has  some  expense  in  participating  in  the 
program.    During  1953-1954  this  expense  is  recognized  in  payments 
of  the  school  of  a  maximum  of  $100  per  student  for  additional  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs,  and  of  a  maximum  of  $100  per  student  for 
the  services  of  personnel  other  than  the  cooperating  teachers. 

Administration  of  the  Experiment  is  based  on  the  basic  document 
of  agreement,  developed  by  a  representative  committee  of  36,  in 
April  1952,  and  approved  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  basis  of  its  financial  support  of  the  Experiment.   This 
document  provides  for  an  Executive  Committee  of  eleven  persons  to 
serve  as  the  controlling  body  in  the  Experiment  and  as  the  point  of 
liaison  between  the  participating  institutions  and  the  Fund.      (Charles 
M.  Clark,  Director,  Arkansas  Experiment  in  Teacher  Education) 

ORGANIZA  -          Southern  Oregon  College,  in  its  laboratory  school, 
TION  OF  has  carried  one  group  of  students  through  grades  1 

ELEMENTARY     to  3  with  the  same  teacher  while  a  second  group  had 
GRADES  three  different  teachers  during  the  same  period. 

The  same  experiment  was  carried  out  in  grades  4, 
5,  and  6.   It  was  found,  through  testing,  that  those  children  who  had  the 
same  teacher  for  a  three-year  period  were  more  secure,  more  stable, 
and  more  fully  developed  socially  than  were  those  who  had  three  dif- 
ferent teachers  during  a  three-year  period.     Too,  the  former  group 
were  from  8  to  13  months  ahead  of  the  latte?  group  in  the  skill  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  laboratory  school  is  used  for  the  evaluation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials—textbooks, workbooks,  types  of  blackboard,  audio-visual  aids. 

Children  in  the  laboratory  school  are  used  by  the  children's  librar- 
ian to  determine  the  interest  level  of  new  children's  books,  periodicals, 
pictures,  etc. 

The  mathematics  department  is  currently  evaluating  two  methods 
of  teaching  long  division. 

The  third  grade  has  been  utilized  in  organizing  a  third  grade  text- 
book in  the  social  studies,  a  textbook  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  laboratory  school  has  been  used  in  curriculum  research,  e.g., 
the  use  of  the  outdoor  camp  in  science  education. 
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The  psychology  department  has  used  the  laboratory  kindergarten  to 
study  children  through  observation  and  testing  to  determine  space  and 
time  concept  developments.  (J.  D.  McAulay,  Southern  Oregon  College 
of  Education,  Ashland,  Oregon). 

SOCIAL  An  action  study  on  Friendship  Formation  and  Learn- 

ADJUSTMENT      ing  among  Second  Grade  Children  was  pursued  at 
IN  SECOND  the  Oregon  State  College  of  Education. 

fW  ATYE1 

^JVAIAC,  rj^is  study  wag  Designed  to  test  the  consequences 

of  certain  social  practices  in  a  second-grade  classroom  over  a  two- 
year  period.   The  study  was  planned  also  as  a  training  guide  in  group 
dynamics  for  student  teachers.   The  practices  dealt  with  the  study  of 
individual  behavior  and  the  guidance  of  group  processes  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  two  second  grade  groups.   The  results  are  shown  in 
terms  of  friendship  formation  among  these  children  and  the  learning 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  classroom. 

This  study  seeks  to  determine: 

a.  The  possible  characteristics  of  peer  accepted  children 

b.  The  possible  characteristics  of  non-accepted  children 

c.  The  total  society  of  a  classroom  at  a  given  time. 

d.  The  stability  of  a  classroom  society. 

e.  Peer  acceptance  of  special  cases. 

f .  Relationship  of  peer  acceptance  to  I.  Q. 

g.  Relationship  of  peer  acceptance  to  possible  social  status  of 
the  family. 

h.  Relationship  of  peer  acceptance  to  achievement  test  scores, 
i .  Ways  of  identifying  and  helping  non-accepted  children. 

j .  The  consistency  of  judgment  of  student  teachers  as  to  the 
children  whose  social,  emotional,  or  academic  progress  might 
require  special  attention  of  the  teacher. 

In  this  study,  four  sociograms  were  taken  at  intervals  to  examine 
the  classroom  society.  Three  achievement  tests  were  given  at  inter- 
vals to  determine  academic  progress.   Intelligence  tests  were  given 
to  all  children.   Also,   an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  possible 
social  status  of  the  families  of  the  children  in  this  study.   Student 
teachers  were  asked  to  use  one  adjective  to  describe  any  child  they 
felt  was  a  "special  case*.   (A  "special  case*  would  be  any  child  who 
would  need  the  special  consideration  of  the  teacher  because  he  re- 
quired help  in  making  social  and  emotional  adjustments,  or  because 
he  was  immature  or  advanced  intellectually.) 
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On  the  basis  of  this  action  study  several  conclusions  seem 
reasonable: 

a.  The  in-group  in  this  second  grade  society  remained  fairly 
consistent. 

b.  The  peer  accepted  children  were  seldom  considered  behavior 
problems  by  student  teachers, 

c.  There  were  considerable  variations  in  student  teachers* 
opinions  of  special  cases. 

d.  The  majority  of  peer  accepted  children  had  high  I.  Q.'s. 

e.  Children  of  the  upper  social  class  generally  ranked  high  with 
age- mates  while  children  of  the  lowest  social  class  generally 
ranked  low  with  age-mates. 

f „  There  was  a  definite  correlation  between  high  reading  ability 
and  friendships,  with  the  greatest  gain  in  reading  generally 
coming  with  age-mate  acceptance. 

(Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Patterson,  Oregon  State  College  of  Education, 
Mommoth  Oregon) 

SPECIALIZED      We  have  recently  made  three  additions  to  our  stu- 
EXPERIENCES     dent  teaching  situations  which  are  more  or  less 
FOR  STUDENT     experimental  in  nature. 

TEACHERS 

(1)  In  our  laboratory  school,  the  student  teachers 

now  take  turns  in  spending  one  week  of  their  experience  in  the  princi- 
pal's office.   It  was  felt  that  this  would  give  them  more  insight  into 
the  over-all  situation  in  which  they  are  involved. 

(2)  For  the  second  year  we  have  been  sending  some  student  teach- 
ers to  Camp  Sargent  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.   This  is  the 
Boston  University  school  camp  to  which  pupils  come  for  a  period  of 
a  week,  as  a  part  of  their  school  curriculum. 

(3)  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  sending  student  teachers 
to  the  Crotched  Mountain  Rehabilitation  Center  in  nearby  Greenfield. 
This  is  a  center  for  handicapped  children  and  the  institution  has  a 
school  of  its  own.    The  student  teachers  sent  there  are  those  who  have 
demonstrated  good  ability  in  their  regular  student  teaching  work  and 
could  profit  from  some  "extra*  student  training. 

The  philosophy  behind  these  "experiments*  is  that  they  extend  the 
realization  that  education  takes  place  in  many  places  in  addition  to  the 
classroom  and  that  they  better  meet  the  needs  of  our  student  teachers. 
(Richard  H.  Congdon,  Keene  Teachers  College,  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire) 
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SCIENCE  FOR      The  State  Teachers  College  maintains  programs  for 
KINDER-  teachers  at  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  junior 

GARTEN  high  levels.   Part  of  the  laboratory  school  is  a  kin- 

CHILDREN  dergarten  class  of  25,  located  in  a  large  area  on  the 

ground  floor  of  the  college  administration  building. 

A  project  being  undertaken  at  present  in  the  kindergarten  is  di- 
rected toward  developing  resources  to  aid  teachers  in  meeting  kinder- 
garten children's  needs  which  relate  to  science.   Among  the  proce- 
dures used  in  this  project  is  the  maintenance  of  a  classroom  environ- 
ment with  abundant  and  provocative  materials  and  the  freedom  to 
explore  them,  the  use  of  familiar  materials  to  provide  experiences 
with  science,  and  the  use  of  certain  materials  and  experiences  ac- 
cessible through  the  interaction  of  children-teachers-parents- 
consultant-principal-others  in  the  community. 

The  project  will  run  for  approximately  one  year.   This  length  of 
time  seems  sufficient  to  give  the  children  opportunity  for  experience 
with  many  phases  of  science,  including  some  seasonal  ones.    (Louis 
Cox,  State  Teachers  College,  Towson,  Maryland) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Chapter  V  serves  a  dual  purpose.    Part  One  briefly  discusses  the 
crucial  role  of  the  supervising  teacher  in  a  teacher  education  pro- 
gram, the  qualifications  and  background  needed,  and  workload  and  job 
analysis.   No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  in  an  exhaustive  way 
what  has  been  done  so  ably  in  preceding  yearbooks. 

Recognizing  that  the  quality  of  experienced  provided  the  student 
teacher  by  the  supervising  teacher  is  of  surpassing  importance  Part 
Two  includes  a  limited  number  of  descriptions  of  successful  practices 
of  *How  I  Worked  With  My  Student  Teacher.9*   Supervising  teachers  in 
Laboratory  and  cooperating  schools  across  the  country  were  invited 
to  write  short  terse  descriptive  accounts  of  their  most  successful  at- 
tempt to  achieve  certain  objectives  with  their  student  teachers.    Ob- 
vious limitations  are  that  the  reports  had  to  be  brief,  almost  too  brief. 
Also  many  descriptions  of  good  practices  could  not  be  included  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  allotted  space  of  a  yearbook  and  many  more 
have  never  been  described  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  samples  of  de- 
scribed practices  do  represent  a  small  storehouse  of  ideas.    They  may 
be  useful  to  the  supervising  teachers  who  have  the  important  respon- 
sibility of  helping  student  teachers  develop  into  the  best  possible 
teacher.   If  supervising  teachers  get  a  few  ideas  of  how  to  achieve  a 
more  effective  utilization  of  time  devoted  to  student  teaching  then  the 
effort  to  present  this  limited  number  of  best  practices  will  have  been 
worthwhile.    The  practices  have  been  roughly  categorized  under  the 
following  broad  areas: 

a.  learning  to  know  children  and  building  rapport  with  them, 

b.  planning  and  teaching, 

c.  improving  himself  as  a  person, 

d.  working  with  the  supervising  teacher, 
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e.  choosing  and  ordering  equipment, 

f .  working  in  the  community  and  with  parents,  and 

g.  becoming  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  IN  LABORATORY 
AND  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS 

IMPORTANCE       The  supervising  teacher  is  the  most  important  per- 
OF  THE  son  with  whom  a  teacher -in- training  will  work  in  his 

TEACHER  entire  teacher -education  program.   Does  that  state- 

ment appear  to  be  too  strong—  *most  important 
person*?   Let's  take  a  look. 

When  the  student  works  with  a  supervising  teacher  for  several 
weeks,  the  student  is  probably  having  his  first  real  person-to-person 
relationship  with  anyone  in  the  teacher  education  program.    Previously, 
he  has  had  some  guidance  in  program  making;  he  has  had  a  few  con- 
ferences with  faculty  members;  and  in  some  institutions  he  has 
worked  with  guidance  and  personnel  officers  and  had  some  directed 
experiences  in  a  school  or  community  situation.  However,  now  that 
he  has  been  assigned  to  work  with  a  supervising  teacher,  at  last  a 
human  relations  situation  exists  with  its  opportunity  for  growth  and 
development  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.   This  is  a  new  learning 
situation  for  the  student,  and  the  supervising  teacher  is  in  a  position 
of  crucial  importance. 

Furthermore,  unless  the  student  is  exceptional,  he  comes  to  the 
supervising  teacher  deficient  in  professional  "know-how"  and  subject 
matter  background.  He  has  studied  in  psychology  and  education 
courses,  but  it  is  disconcerting  how  little  of  the  content  he  brings 
with  him  when  he  starts  working  with  the  supervisor.   When  he  is 
questioned  by  the  supervising  teacher  about  principles  or  techniques 
that  were  presented  in  the  education  classes,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  such  expressions  as,  *Oh,  yes,  I  guess  we  did  discuss  that*  or 
*I  never  heard  of  it."   Teachers  in  laboratory  schools  are  usually 
much  concerned  about  how  to  strengthen  students  in  subject  matter 
background.   Some  staffs  have  attacked  the  problem  by  appointing  a 
special  committee  to  see  if  effective  means  can  be  found  for  solving 
this  problem.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  teacher  education  program 
preceding  the  assignment  to  student  teaching,  it  still  remains  an  im- 
portant task  for  the  supervising  teacher  to  help  the  student  develop  in 
professional  proficiency  and  to  acquire  subject  matter  assets  to  go 
with  the  professional  proficiency. 

It  is  more  and  more  being  realized  that  the  supervising  teacher 
has  an  important  function  in  determining  the  policies  and  program  of 
the  total  teacher-education  program.   When  the  supervising  teacher 
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works  with  the  student,  it  is  usually  the  first  opportunity  for  a  real 
evaluation  of  the  part  of  the  program  that  has  gone  before.   Did  the 
education  and  academic  courses  ''stick*  or  didn't  they?    What  impor- 
tant principles  or  concepts  in  promoting  good  teacher-pupil  learning 
situations  were  omitted  from  the  student's  preparation?   What  aca- 
demic courses  would  have  been  more  functional  than  the  courses  he 
did  take  ?   Would  first-hand  experience  with  boys  and  girls  in  a  school 
or  community  situation  have  been  more  valuable  than  the  traditional 
course  requirements?    The  supervising  teacher  is  in  the  best  position 
to  answer  such  questions.    The  teacher-education  institution  that  neg- 
lects to  capitalize  on  what  the  supervising  teacher  has  to  contribute  to 
the  policy  and  program  making  of  the  institution  is  extremely  short- 
sighted.   This  function  of  a  supervising  teacher  is  so  important  that 
the  teacher  should  diplomatically  attempt  to  make  this  contribution 
even  though  the  college  administration  may  not  be  asking  for  it. 

Finally,  the  supervising  teacher  has  the  important  task  of  helping 
the  student  develop  into  the  best  possible  person  and  teacher.   He 
strives  to  give  the  student  teacher  experiences  which  include  a  sample 
of  all  the  things  that  the  regular  teacher  needs  to  do  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.   In  this  period  of  a  serious  teacher  shortage  the  student 
will  teach,  regardless  of  whether  he  turns  out  to  be  a  poor,  average, 
good,  or  superior  teacher.    The  welfare  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  society  is  at  stake.   Such  importance  is  a  challenge  to  the 
supervising  teacher  and  a  responsibility  that  is  extremely  sobering. 
Edwin  Markam  says  it  well  in  these  few  lines— 

*Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows.* 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  supervising  teacher  is  a  builder  of  those  who 
build  the  builders. 

QUALIFICA-         Who  is  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
TIONS  AND  bilities  of  the  supervising  teacher  ?   Students  writing 

BACKGROUND      masters  and  doctors  theses  have  prepared  many  lists 
NEEDED  of  competencies  needed  by  supervising  teachers. 

Other  lists  can  be  found  in  professional  literature. 
In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  qualifications. 
The  reader  is  left  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  lists  with  other  lists 
and  to  reject  any  or  all  that  are  suggested.   Before  one  considers  the 
list  it  should  be  noted  that  in  most  teacher -education  institutions  the 
minimum  preparation  for  a  supervising  teacher  is  a  masters  degree 
and  several  years  of  teaching  experience.   This  is  good.   If  nothing 
more,  it  gives  some  guarantee  that  the  teacher  has  the  interest  and 
perseverance  to  earn  the  degree,  has  decided  on  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fessional career,  has  had  time  to  mature  as  a  person,  and  has  been 
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successful  enough  in  general  to  warrant  employment  as  a  supervising 
teacher.   But  this  is  not  enough.   The  work  of  a  supervising  teacher  is 
strenuous.  It  calls  for  competencies  needed  by  all  teachers,  but  to  a 
greater  degree,  for  he  must  be  effective  in  promoting  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  teachers  in  training.   It  may  be  said  that  in  addition  to 
supervising  the  work  of  the  student  teacher  he  must  do  everything  a 
good  teacher  does  in  a  public  school  but  do  it  more  effectively. 


QUALIFICATION  NEEDS  OF  A  SUPERVISING  TEACHER 

1.  The  Supervising  Teacher  needs  to  be  an  outstanding  person,  who 
a.  Is  delightful  to  know 

b*  Has  good  mental  health  and  emotional  balance 

c.  Has  physical  stamina 

d.  Is  service  minded  toward  school  and  community 

e.  Is  fortified  with  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics. 

2.  The  Supervising  Teacher  needs  to  be  a  good  teacher,  who 

a.  Is  guided  by  an  organized  concept  of  the  importance  of  education 

b.  Has  accepted  definite  goals  for  education  and  consciously  works 
for  them 

c.  Has  a  knowledge  of  our  best  theories  of  the  learning  process 
and  endeavors  to  implement  these  theories;  stays  in  the  frontier 
of  educational  developments  and  demonstrates  them  as  being  ef- 
fective or  ineffective 

d.  Guides  and  directs  good  teacher -pupil  learning  situations 

e.  Is  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  boys  and  girls 

f .  Continually  improves  in  teaching  efficiency;  always  searching 
for  better  ways  of  crossing  educational  rivers;  does  not  settle 
for  fixed  arrangements. 

3.  The  Supervising  Teacher  needs  to  be  a  good  staff  member  of  the 
institution,  who  "~ 

a.  Accepts  a  leadership  function  in  staff  deliberations  and  activities 

b.  Contributes  to  policy  formation  and  supports  agreed  upon 
policies 

c.  Contributes  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  program  of  the 
laboratory  or  cooperating  school  and  the  institution  as  a  whole 
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d.  Goes  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  promote  the  school  program. 

4.  The  Supervising  Teacher  needs  to  be  a  member  of  the  community, 
who  — — — 

a.  Contributes  to  community  betterment  of  its  education  environ- 
ment 

b.  Participates  in  community  activities  that  give  personal  satis- 
faction and  professional  improvement 

c.  Contributes  to  community  understanding  and  improvement  of 
the  school  program 

d.  Is  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  the  community. 

5.  The  Supervising  Teacher  needs  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  student  teacher 

a.  As  a  person 

b.  As  a  guide  and  director  of  teacher-pupil  learning  experiences 

c.  As  an  effective  member  of  a  school  staff 

d.  As  an  effective  citizen  of  community. 

6.  The  Supervising  Teacher  needs  to  be  a  member  of  the  teaching 
profession,  who 

a.  Is  experimental  in  trying  out  principles  and  techniques  that  give 
promise  of  improving  education 

b.  Is  creative  in  developing  and  testing  ideas  and  procedures  of 
his  own 

c.  Contributes  to  the  general  promotion  of  teaching  as  a  profession 

d.  Is  a  leader  in  developing  the  best  possible  educational  program 
for  our  nation 

e.  Is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  profession. 

The  reader's  own  background  and  concept  of  the  work  of  a  super- 
vising teacher  may  cause  him  to  disagree  with  this  list  of  qualifica- 
tions, but  the  important  thing  is  that  we  have  a  concept  of  the  qualifi- 
cations to  guide  us  in  determining  the  work  we  assign  the  teacher,  in 
determining  the  function  and  program  of  the  laboratory  school,  in 
guiding  the  employment  of  supervising  teachers,  and  in  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  supervising  teacher. 

WORKLOAD          The  material  included  above  gives  some  basis  for 
AND  JOB  determining  the  workload  of  a  supervising  teacher. 

ANALYSIS  One  institution,  through  the  cooperation  of  a  graduate 

student  and  the  teachers  of  the  two  campus  elemen- 
tary schools,  made  an  attempt  to  determine  what  is  included  in  the 
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workload  of  the  supervising  teacher.1 

The  list  contains  twenty- four  items  of  which  ten  are  given  here 

a.  Teaching  children  at  least  50%  of  the  time— a  minimum  of  2| 
to  3  hours  daily. 

b.  Supervising,  planning,  and  conferring  with  student  teachers. 

c.  Conferring  with  supervisors  of  special  subjects  in  order  to 
bring  unity  into  the  methods,  interests,  and  activities  of  the 
children. 

d.  Presenting  observation  lessons  for  college  classes  whenever 
requested. 

e.  Discussing  observations  with  college  class.   This  involves 
meeting  with  the  college  class  for  a  class  period  of  fifty 
minutes.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  a  committee  of  students 
usually  has  a  conference  with  the  room  supervisor  in  order  to 
present  class  questions  for  answers  and  clarification. 

f .  Working  individually  with  college  students  who  are  engaged  in 
the  participation  program.   This  involves  careful  planning  so 
that  the  students  may  have  a  more  profitable  pre-student  teach- 
ing experience.   These  students  come  into  the  classroom  two 
clock  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks.   Conferences  with  sopho- 
more students  who  are  doing  'personality  studies"   are  fre- 
quently held. 

g.  Teaching  demonstration  lessons  for  college  classes  whenever 
such  a  request  is  made.   For  example,  the  room  supervisor  may 
demonstrate  a  reading  technique  to  the  college  class  in  reading 
methods.   The  demonstration  is  usually  followed  by  a  discussion 
with  the  college  class  to  answer  questions  and  for  clarification. 

h.  Serving  on  university  committees. 

i .  Holding  many  additional  conferences  with  visiting  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators and  students  from  different  college  classes. 

j .  Meeting  with  the  Director  of  Laboratory  School  Experiences 
occasionally  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  the  total  student 
teaching  program.   This  will  include  serving  on  sub- committees 
to  work  out  special  problems  suggested  by  the  supervising  group 
as  a  whole. 


l'   ResP0*isit>ilities  of  the  Room  Supervisor,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  Elementary  Schools,  August  2,  1954.    Copies  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Laboratory  School  Expert- 
ences. 
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The  ten  items  selected  from  the  list  of  twenty-four  deal  most  directly 
with  teacher-education  responsibilities.   The  others  deal  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  all  elementary  teachers  are  expected  to  assume, 
such  as  writing  individual  letter  reports  to  parents  and  holding  parent 
conferences,  counseling  with  children,  preparing  assembly  programs, 
attending  staff  meetings,  serving  on  elementary  school  committees, 
keeping  records,  and  working  continuously  to  improve  the  curriculum 
offerings  to  children. 

A  recent  survey  of  one  of  the  laboratory  schools  in  this  same  in- 
stitution indicates  that  the  professional  work  load  of  each  teacher  is 
approximately  fifty  clock  hours  a  week.   The  individual  load  of  each 
teacher  varies  with  the  physical  and  emotional  stamina  of  each  teach- 
er, the  interest  and  desire  to  maintain  a  good  education  program  for 
boys  and  girls  and  for  students  preparing  to  teach,  the  professional 
zeal  of  the  teacher,  and  the  leadership  exerted  by  administrative  and 
supervising  personnel. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  that  unseen  will-of-the-wispish 
psychological  load.   Although  unseen,  it  is  heavy,  indeed.   An  exami- 
nation of  the  foregoing  job  analysis  reveals  that  the  supervising  teach- 
er is  caught  in  innumerable  "squeeze  plays.*   He  feels  responsibility 
for  so  many  things  and  to  so  many  individuals.  He  needs  to  be  here 
when  he  should  be  there.   He  must  miss  this  committee  meeting  so  he 
can  attend  that  one.   He  needs  to  have  a  conference  with  his  pupil,  his 
student  teacher,  the  college  instructor,  and  perhaps  a  parent  who 
came  in  unexpectedly.  Oh,  yes,  thirty  observers  tomorrow  at  ten ! 
When  can  I  find  time  to  do  the  research  necessary  to  improve  our 
school  curriculum,  i.e.  social  studies,  ad  infinitum?   I  need  more 
teaching  time.   How  can  I  find  time  to  keep  a  cumulative  record  for 
both  pupils  and  student  teachers  ?   There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
done  and  so  little  time  to  do  them.   How  did  Stephen  Leacock  ever 
jump  on  that  horse  and  ride  off  in  all  directions?    I  must  talk  at  to- 
night's P.T.A.  meeting. 

Supervising  teachers  feel  this  load  but  they  cant  record  it  in 
clock  hours. 

As  the  philosophy  of  teacher  education  and  the  development  of  the 
program  of  teacher  education  varies  among  institutions,  so  will  the 
responsibilities  and  work  load  of  the  supervising  teachers  vary.   The 
work  of  the  supervising  teacher  is  not  something  set-off  from  the  rest 
of  the  institution,  but  is  part  of  the  total  teacher  education  program. 
It  seems  advisable  that  each  institution  describe  the  responsibilities 
and  work  load  of  the  staff  serving  as  supervising  teachers  and  have  it 
in  mimeographed  or  printed  form.   It  will  need  to  be  revised  as  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  good  pupil  and  teacher  education  change. 
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The  work  load  will  always  be  heavy.   The  responsibilities  and  spe- 
cific activities  referred  to  above  call  for  long  hours  and  intensive 
work.   The  rewards  in  satisfaction  of  work  well  done  is  the  chief  com- 
pensation.  The  financial  remuneration  should  be  in  line  with  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  the  work. 

UNSOLVED  Laboratory  schools,  either  on  or  off- campus,  and 

PROBLEMS          the  work  of  the  supervising  teacher  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly important  part  of  teacher  education  in 
the  years  ahead.   Much  evidence  could  be  presented  to  show  that  the 
last  twenty  years  have  seen  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  this  work  and  the  need  for  its  improvement.   Many  important  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved,  and  they  are  problems  that  cannot  be  pushed 
aside  or  ignored  if  our  programs  of  teacher  education  are  to  meet  the 
demands  and  responsibilities  placed  on  the  products  when  they  go  out 
to  teach  in  public  schools.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  call  attention 
to  four  of  these  problems. 

1.  What  responsibilities  should  we  place  on  the  supervising  teacher  ? 
This  cannot  be  answered  by  any  institution  until  there  is  a  definite 
policy  as  to  the  functions  the  laboratory  school  will  serve.   If  the 
major  function  is  providing  facilities  for  student  teaching,  then  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  state  what  the  responsibilities  of  the 
supervising  teacher  will  be.   If  the  school  decides  that  there  will 
be  no  student  teaching  in  the  school,  then  an  entirely  different 
problem  exists.   What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  supervising 
teacher  if  the  policy  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  observation,  par- 
ticipation, and  demonstration  experiences  for  students  ? 

The  real  problem  is  in  deciding  what  function  or  functions  the 
laboratory  school  will  serve.   The  school  cannot  be  all  things  to 
all  people.   Decisions  and  policies  need  to  be  made  and  clearly 
stated.   When  this  is  done,  and  not  until  then,  are  we  in  a  position 
to  state  what  the  responsibilities  of  the  supervising  teacher  must 
be. 

2*  What  will  be  the  source  from  which  competent  or  promising 
supervising  teachers  can  be  secured?  It  was  previously  stated 
that  a  supervising  teacher  is  expected  to  be  proficient  in  meeting 
the  responsibilities  carried  by  a  public  school  teacher  and  in  meet- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  helping  educate  teachers.   Where  can  we 
secure  supervising  teachers  who  are  competent  to  do  this?   Very 
few  institutions  of  higher  education  provide  programs  for  educating 
supervising  teachers.   Hundreds  of  such  teachers  are  needed  each 
year  and  the  demand  will  increase.   Must  teacher-education  insti- 
tutions employ  supervising  teachers  with  no  formal  preparation 
either  for  teacher  education  or  for  their  particular  responsibili- 
ties?  Must  they  employ  the  one  candidate  that  applies  for  the 
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position?    This  is  occurring  more  often  than  is  admitted.   With 
many  public  schools  paying  higher  salaries  than  teacher  education 
institutions,  what  quality  of  teacher  can  be  employed?    Since  rela- 
tively few  supervising  teachers  work  for  the  doctoral  degree  should 
they  be  on  a  higher  schedule  than  other  college  teachers  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  faced  by  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions.   Will  we  attempt  to  solve  it,  or  will  we  just  push 
it  aside  and  muddle  along? 

3.  How  heavy  a  work  load  will  we  place  on  the  supervising  teacher  ? 
A  glance  back  at  the  list  of  responsibilities  will  be  evidence  enough 
that  choices  of  responsibilities  have  to  be  made.   The  basis  for 
choice  must  rest  upon  those  functions  which  the  school  has  es- 
tablished as  primary.    Until  decisions  are  made  about  the  work 
load  and  responsibilities,  there  will  be  a  poor  basis  for  employing 
teachers  for  supervising  work. 

We  might  as  well  admit  that  much  of  the  work  load  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  initiative,  professional  zeal,  and  ability  of  each  super- 
vising teacher.   In  any  system  we  will  probably  find  teachers  car- 
rying twice  the  work  load  of  others  because  they  choose  to  do  so. 
They  are  service- minded  and  seem  to  take  on  every  opportunity  to 
develop  better  teachers.   They  should  be  rewarded  accordingly, 
professionally  and  financially. 

Regardless  of  what  the  work  load  is  in  any  institution,  it  should 
be  clearly  be  understood  WHY  IT  IS  WHAT  IT  IS.  Otherwise  the 
functions  and  purposes  of  the  institution  will  not  be  carried  out  ef- 
fectively, securing  staff  will  not  be  made  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
program,  and  compensation  will  be  poorly  administered. 

4.  How  can  supervising  teachers  be  helped  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities and  in  improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  work?     This 
problem  needs  attention  because  personnel  untrained  for  their 
supervising  responsibilities  are  often  employed.   The  so  called 
"in-service  program*  could  be  as  valuable  in  the  laboratory  school 
as  it  is  in  the  public  school.   Many  of  the  best  practices  in  public 
schools  are  applicable  to  laboratory  schools.   We  must  face  the 
problem  and  supply  the  administrative  and  supervising  leadership 
that  is  at  the  crux  of  its  solution. 

Many  institutions  have  partially  solved  the  problem  by  providing 
such  incentives  as  sabbatical  leaves  of  absence,  sick  leaves,  partici- 
pation in  professional  meetings.   These  are  good,  but  they  will  lose 
much  of  their  potential  value  if  they  are  not  reinforced  by  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  entire  staff  in  solving  their  problems  and  im- 
proving their  work.   Professional  and  financial  rewards  should  ac- 
company improvement. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  PRACTICES 
«HOW  I  WORKED  WITH  MY  STUDENT  TEACHER* 

1.  Helping  the  Student  Teacher  Learn  to  Know  Children  and  Establish 
Rapport 

Until  a  teacher  comes  to  be  accepted  by  his  pupils,  and  until 
there  is  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding  between 
teacher  and  pupils,  the  teacher  remains  largely  ineffectual.   He 
practices  educational  futility;  he  leads  without  followers.    There 
is  only  one  beginning  place  in  teaching  and  that  is  with  the  learner. 
Thus  high  on  the  list  of  objectives  of  the  supervising  teacher  is 
how  to  help  the  student  teacher  learn  to  know  his  pupils  and  how  to 
build  a  working  rapport  with  them.   It  would  be  wonderful  if  the 
supervising  teacher  could  hand  the  student  teacher  a  neat  package 
containing  the  confidence,  friendship,  trust  and  acceptance  by  the 
group.   But  it  is  not  that  simple.  In  the  end  the  student  teacher 
must  secure  these  things  for  himself.   Ways  by  which  supervising 
teachers  have  helped  their  student  teacher  achieve  the  goal  follow. 

BUILDING  When  five  student  teachers  came  to  us  one  semester 

RAPPORT  we  were  beginning  work  on  the  sewing  of  twenty-five 

marionette  bodies  and  their  clothing.    There  were 
many  times  when  each  child  needed  a  little  help  to  fit  pieces  together, 
to  learn  what  to  do  next,  or  to  untie  a  knot.   As  the  student  teachers 
sat  beside  first  one  child  and  then  another  to  help  with  their  little  dif- 
ficulties, they  became  well  acquainted  in  an  informal  way.   By  the 
time  we  had  completed  our  marionettes  each  child  had  the  feeling  that 
each  teacher  liked  him,  enjoyed  many  of  his  activities,  and  understood 
him.   Likewise,  each  teacher  had  been  able  to  overcome  that  little  fear 
of  hers  in  building  a  wholesome  rapport  with  the  individual  child.    Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  semester  as  the  teachers  were  responsible 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  teaching  with  supervision,  it  was  easy  for 
us  to  change  from  one  teacher  to  another  with  little  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  the  children's  attitude.     (Edith  Steanson,  Supervising  Teacher 
of  Fourth  Grade,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma.) 

GETTING  Recognizing  that  a  permanent  rapport  between  teach- 

ACQUAINTED       ers  and  pupils  must  be  based  on  mutual  understanding 
WITH  PUPILS       and  respect,  the  first  week  of  the  student  teacher's 

training  is  spent  in  getting  acquainted  with  his  pupils. 
He  begins  by  making  a  seating  chart  which  he  uses  to  learn  the  names 
of  his  pupils.   Next  he  is  introduced  to  the  cumulative  record  of  each 
pupil.    From  this  he  compiles  on  4  x  6  cards  certain  information  which 
is  designed  to  help  him  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  background 
of  each  pupil.   The  information  which  he  collects  consists  of  the  pupil's 
name,  date  and  place  of  birth.   He  also  records  information  about  the 
pupil's  environment  and  home  life,  his  health  record,  his  social  ad- 
justment, his  scholarship,  and  the  results  of  any  standardized  tests, 
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especially  the  results  of  his  reading  and  mental  maturity  tests.    The 
reverse  side  of  the  card  is  to  be  used  during  the  semester  for  the 
student  teacher's  anecdotal  record  and  a  final  evaluation  of  the  pupil's 
growth  during  that  semester.   Observations  of  the  pupil  in  various 
school  situations,  such  as  parties,  organizations  and  clubs,  excur- 
sions, and  informal  contact  with  pupils  before  and  after  class  are 
other  sources  of  information.   Through  these  media  the  student  teach- 
er learns  much  about  each  of  his  pupils  and  the  constant  referral  to 
these  cards  throughout  the  semester  impresses  on  him  the  value  of 
having  such  information  in  a  convenient  form  and  place. 

While  this  information  is  being  collected  the  student  teacher  studies 
the  various  charts,  bulletins,  and  books  which  his  supervising  teacher 
has  on  file,  dealing  with  the  growth  and  development  of  boys  and  girls, 
their  characteristics  and  needs.   These  assist  him  in  recognizing  the 
normal  reactions  of  youth  of  the  particular  age  which  he  is  teaching. 

Before  the  student  teacher  is  ready  for  his  first  teaching  he  is  as- 
signed to  write  a  short  summary  of  the  attitudes  which  he  hopes  to 
build  in  his  pupils.    The  following  excerpt  is  typical: 

I  believe  that  the  following  attitudes  must  be  built  in  my 
pupils  before  I  can  establish  and  maintain  desirable  relations 
with  them: 

a.  I  must  make  each  pupil  realize  that  I  am  genuinely  interested 
in  him  personally;  that  I  am  concerned  about  his  problems  as 
well  as  pleased  about  his  achievements;  that  I  am  standing  by 
to  guide  to  help  where  it  is  needed;  that  he  must  have  confi- 
dence in  me  and  know  that  he  can  depend  on  me. 

b.  I  must  make  each  pupil  realize  that  he  is  an  individual  with 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  group  whose  rights  and  privileges  must 
not  be  infringed  on;  and,  being  a  member  of  the  group,  each 
privilege  which  he  accepts  is  accompanied  with  a  commen- 
surate responsibility;  that  harmony  can  be  maintained  within 
the  group  only  when  the  rules  which  govern  that  group  are 
adhered  to. 

c.  I  must  make  each  pupil  realize  that  self -discipline  is  a  basis 
for  successful  group  endeavor;  that  this  freedom  of  action  is 
earned,  not  awarded;  that  it  is  accompanied  with  an  equal 
amount  of  responsibility;  and,  that  all  the  pupils  are  not 
likely  to  earn  this  freedom  at  the  same  time. 

With  the  experiences  which  have  been  outlined,  the  student  teacher 
goes  into  his  teaching  with  greater  confidence.   Because  of  his  in- 
creased knowledge  of  each  student  he  finds  that  his  problems  are 
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fewer  and  that  he  is  able  to  handle,  with  greater  intelligence,  those 
problems  which  do  occur.    (Eunice  Lewis,  Supervisor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma.) 

USING  One  of  the  most  significant  implications  in  adolescent 

READING  reading  studies  so  far  as  librarians  in  the  field  are 

CASE  STUDIES     concerned  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  can  not  generalize 
effectively  about  the  individual  reader  from  studies 
based  on  groups.   Thus,  effective  reading  guidance  begins  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  individual's  reading  abilities,  habits,  needs 
and  interests. 

With  this  in  mind,  for  the  past  several  years  as  University  High 
School  Librarian,  I  have  been  interested  in  conducting  reading  case 
studies.   For  the  most  part  student  teachers  working  under  my  direct 
supervision  have  made  these  studies  for  an  assignment  in  Special 
Methods  in  the  course,  Student  Teaching  in  Library  Science.   The 
final  reports  have  been  based  on  findings  secured  through  the  follow- 
ing procedures: 

a.  Examination  of  the  student's  permanent  record  card  in  the  high 
school  office. 

b.  Examination  of  the  reading  record  file  kept  on  the  student's 
free  reading  in  the  high  school  library. 

c.  Examination  of  cards  in  the  U.H.Recommendations  File.    This 
file  contains  cards  on  which  the  student  has  given  a  short  synop- 
sis of  the  book  read  and  his  recommendation  of  the  book.   Such 

a  file  enables  us  to  differentiate  between  books  read  and  books 
circulated.    (Obviously  a  book  circulated  is  not  necessarily  a 
book  read.) 

d.  Securing  the  student's  answers  on  a  questionnaire  designed  by 
the  librarian  to  secure  information  on  sources  of  reading  other 
than  the  high  school  library,  and  reading  interests. 

e.  An  interview  with  the  student. 

f .  A  visit  with  the  parents  in  the  home. 

g.  Interviews  with  the  student's  teachers. 

The  reports  are  concluded  with  an  evaluation  of  the  student's  read- 
ing and  recommendations  for  reading  guidance.   These  case  studies 
are  kept  on  file  in  the  high  school  library  where  they  are  available  for 
reference  to  high  school  counselors  and  teachers,  and  where  they 
prove  helpful  to  the  librarian  in  her  reading  guidance  program.   It  is 
believed  that  such  studies  prove  a  valuable  source  in  helping  student 
teachers  become  aware  of  the  individual  reader.    (Winifred  Metzler, 
Librarian,  University  High  School,  Illinois  State  Normal  University/ 
Normal,  Illinois.) 
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COOPERATION    Rare  is  the  student  music  teacher  who  has  a  real 
IN  MUSIC  conception  of  children  and  their  behavior  attitudes. 

TEACHING  Usually  a  talented  musician  himself,  he  is  not  aware 

that  what  the  student  *picks  up*  on  his  way  to  a  skill 
is  as  important  as  his  becoming  a  finished  musician.   Enjoyment,  co- 
operation, enthusiasm,  belongingness  for  all,  and  group  support  are 
facets  which  the  student  teacher  has  forgotten  in  his  three  or  four 
years  of  specialization  in  the  music  field. 

I  find  that  a  creative  project  such  as  an  original  show  or  a  serious 
production  helps  the  student  teacher  grasp  these  ideas.   Wonderfully 
interesting  tasks  that  he  can  share  and  guide  open  before  his  eyes- 
painting  sets,  planning  lights,  curtains,  make-up.   The  most  sophisti- 
cated high  school  student  was  never  happier  than  when  cutting  patterns 
for  costuming.   But  the  student  teacher  had  forgotten  that ! 

When  a  teacher  realizes  that  he  is  dealing  in  human  personalities 
and  the  shaping  of  them,  he  is  on  his  way!    The  knowledge  of  the  child 
and  his  background  comes  through  the  patterns  of  a  child's  friendship. 
And  what  better  way  to  find  that  friendship  than  through  the  creativity 
and  kinship  of  a  cooperative  music  production?    (Martha  Pear  man, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.) 

GAINING  The  success  of  the  student  teaching  experience  is 

RESPECT,  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  student  teacher 

RECOGNITION,  by  the  pupils.   The  supervising  teacher,  then,  must 

AND  AP-  prepare  the  children  so  the  student  may  easily  gain 

PROVAL  their  respect,  recognition,  and  approval. 

Whether  a  class  has  had  many  experiences  with  student  teachers 
or  not,  the  way  in  which  the  supervising  teacher  accepts  the  student 
teacher  affects  their  acceptance  of  him.   Certainly  the  children  need 
to  know  another  adult  is  coming  to  join  the  group.   If  the  supervising 
teacher  treats  the  student  as  a  co-worker  with  whom  it  is  a  real  privi- 
lege to  work,  the  children  will  react  to  him  as  to  another  teacher.  The 
supervising  teacher  in  words  and  actions  must  minimize  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  "student*  teacher. 

When  the  class  is  brought  into  the  planning  to  help  orient  the  stu- 
dent teacher,  the  children  are  assuming  some  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  student  acquainted  with  his  new  situation,  making  him  feel  such 
a  part  of  the  group  that  mutual  respect  is  established. 

The  supervising  teacher  might  mention  some  new  and  interesting 
activities  which  will  occur  when  the  new  teacher  arrives,  thus  helping 
children  look  forward  to  his  arrival. 

With  older  classes,  an  evaluation  of  how  we  worked  with  previous 
student  teachers  may  be  of  value.   In  this  way  the  group  can  establish 
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what  was  most  helpful  to  the  student  teacher  and  what  needed  im- 
proving* 

Since  the  class  functions  as  a  group,  group  planning  results  in  each 
child  accepting  his  responsibility  to  look  forward  to  and  help  the  *new* 
teacher.    (Winifred  von  Boenigk,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles) 

2.  Planning  and  Teaching 

It  is  often  difficult  to  launch  the  student  teacher  into  planning 
and  teaching  activities  with  the  class  group.   It  is  sometimes  hard 
for  the  supervising  teacher  to  remember  that  the  student  teacher 
can  not  and  should  not  attempt  to  copy  in  detail  another's  pattern 
of  teaching.   The  student  teacher  is  a  unique  personality  and  he 
must  develop  his  own  unique  style,  he  must  see  for  himself  what 
works  best  for  him.   He  must  learn  eventually  to  travel  alone  in 
the  classroom,  without  using  the  supervising  teacher  as  a  too 
ready  crutch.   Assuming  responsibility  for  full  scale  planning  and 
teaching  is  seldom  achieved  without  numerous  lead-up  activities. 
Supervising  teachers  arrange  these  activities  in  different  ways. 

PUPIL  How  does  a  student  teacher  go  about  planning  a  unit 

TEACHER  on  aviation  and  yet  include  the  sixth  grade  boys  and 

PLANNING  girls  in  developing  the  plans  ?    In  this  particular 

classroom,  the  student  teacher  decided  to  develop 
a  bulletin  board  on  aviation.   The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  board  was 
to  motivate  the  children  into  asking  various  questions  about  aviation. 
The  bulletin  board  included  several  large  colored  pictures  of  air- 
planes, various  time  tables,  aviation  book  jackets,  and  a  large  cut-out 
plane.   The  cut-out  identified  various  parts  of  an  airplane,  and  the 
caption  above  it  read  "How  are  these  parts  used?"  Also,  models  of 
various  airplanes  were  displayed  in  the  classroom. 

As  the  bulletin  board  was  developed,  several  children  volunteered 
to  help  make  the  large  cut-out  plane  and  to  make  appropriate  signs 
identifying  its  parts. 

The  next  day  during  the  social  studies  period,  the  student  teacher 
asked  the  following  question:   How  has  aviation  affected  your  life  ? 
Obviously,  the  boys  and  girls  had  many  answers.   As  problems  were 
brought  up  by  the  group  they  were  listed  on  the  blackboard.   One  child 
suggested  that  the  group  be  given  the  opportunity  to  look  through  the 
various  books  on  aviation  to  find  answers  to  these  problems.   The  stu- 
dent teacher  remarked  that  this  was  an  excellent  suggestion,  but  added 
that  it  might  be  better  if  the  class  would  examine  the  reading  materials 
for  further  questions  rather  than  attempt  to  find  answers  at  this  time. 
The  group  discussed  this  point  and  concluded  that  they  should  list  the 
questions  on  the  board.   Another  child  asked:    "How  long  should  we 
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take  to  explore  the  reading  materials?*   The  group  felt  that  two 
periods  would  be  sufficient  if  all  of  the  library  books  and  textbooks 
were  gathered  and  placed  in  the  classroom.  A  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  librarian 
and  to  assist  her  in  carrying  the  books  into  the  classroom. 

The  next  day  the  children  spent  the  hour  exploring  the  various 
books  and  then  listed  problems  in  aviation  they  would  like  to  study. 
These  lists  were  collected  by  the  student  teacher.  All  of  the  ques- 
tions were  then  placed  on  the  blackboard.   Notations  were  made  of 
duplications.    The  following  day  the  children  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  these  lists. 

The  children  examined  the  list  of  questions  and  decided  that  they 
needed  to  re-arrange  the  questions  into  some  kind  of  order,  and  also 
to  attempt  to  put  two  or  three  questions  into  one  category.   This  would 
help  the  group  to  decide  upon  some  problems  for  this  unit  of  study. 
After  a  discussion  the  group  decided  that  the  big  problems  to  be 
covered  during  this  unit  would  be  the  following: 

a.  What  past  events  helped  to  develop  the  field  of  aviation? 

b.  What  part  does  weather  play  in  aviation? 

c.  What  causes  an  airplane  to  fly? 

d.  How  is  the  airport  used? 

e.  How  is  the  airplane  useful  to  man? 

f .  What  kinds  of  airplanes  are  there? 

g.  Who  are  some  of  the  famous  aviation  heroes  ? 

h.  What  are  some  of  the  new  developments  in  aviation? 

The  student  teacher  then  placed  these  questions  on  a  large  chart 
so  that  the  class  could  use  it  as  a  guide  as  they  proceeded  to  develop 
the  unit  of  study. 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  the  student  teacher  guided  the  class 
in  finding  suitable  answers.   Many  activities  were  employed  such  as 
field  trips,  panels,  films,  filmstrips,  etc.       (Lewis  Romano,  Co- 
operating Teacher,  Lake  Bluff  School,  Shorewood,  Wisconsin) 

ADVANTAGES      Monday,  March  7th 

O    A    IARY         The  children  in  Miss  Brown's  reading  group  walked 
into  the  room  adjoining  the  third  grade  classroom  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  Laboratory  School  and  sat  down  on  chairs  around  the  table. 
Together  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  story  which  the  children  had 
just  finished  reading. 
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"During  a  discussion  of  my  reading  group,*  reads  Miss  Brown's 
entry  in  the  daily  diary  which  she  keeps  of  her  teaching  experiences, 
"There  arose  a  disagreement  between  myself  and  the  children,  con- 
cerning whether  the  sand  in  the  sand  glass  in  a  particular  story  ran 
through  in  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.   One  child  in  the  discussion 
mentioned  that  the  sand  ran  through  in  one-half  hour.   When  I  cor- 
rected her  saying  that  it  was  an  hour,  the  children  demurred  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  one-half  hour.  I  accepted  their  answer  only  to 
discover  later  that  my  answer  was  correct.  In  points  of  disagree- 
ment it  seems  wise  to  go  directly  to  the  correct  source  if  possible. 
Children  often  seem  very  sure  of  themselves  and  must  be  guided  to 
sources  which  will  verify  their  facts.* 

Tuesday,  March  8th 

Two  days  a  week  the  children  spend  one  hour  with  the  art  teacher. 
On  those  days  Miss  Brown  continues  her  teaching  with  Miss  Jones  in 
the  art  room.  Her  diary  entry  shows  that  Miss  Brown  is  beginning  to 
learn  to  analyze  her  teaching  experiences  and  to  see  the  importance 
of  motivation. 

"Today  I  introduced  the  subject  which  the  children  were  to  use  as  a 
basis  for  their  painting  in  the  art  period.   The  children  had  previously 
painted  pictures  of  each  other  and  had  enjoyed  the  experience.   Now  I 
was  proposing  that  they  continue  the  same  acitivity.  I  did  not  build  up 
to  the  idea  as  much  as  I  could  have.  I  assumed  that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  painting  pictures  of  each  other.   They  were  very  unwilling 
because  they  immediately  said  it  was  too  hard. 

Finally  Miss  Jones,  the  art  teacher,  suggested  they  could  paint 
pictures  of  themselves  in  whatever  role  they  would  like  to  be.   Had  I 
begun  a  discussion  of  what  they  would  like  to  be,  or  had  them  describe 
themselves,  and  then  gradually  led  them  to  the  idea,  I  feel  that  they 
would  have  been  more  receptive  to  the  idea  and  would  have  attempted 
the  project  which  was  within  the  grasp  of  their  accomplishment.' 

Wednesday,  March  9th 

Like  all  people  Miss  Brown  enjoys  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  a 
successful  teaching  experience. 

"Today  I  led  a  discussion  with  the  entire  group.   The  entire  dis- 
cussion went  very  well  for  these  reasons: 

a.  I  had  planned  my  introduction,  the  questions  I  would  ask  and 
knew  my  objectives  for  the  discussion, 

b.  It  was  suggested  that  each  child  raise  his  hand  before  he  spoke 
so  that  there  would  be  few  interruptions  while  another  child 
was  speaking. 
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c.  I  was  able  to  control  their  relating  of  experiences  before  it 
bogged  down  the  discussion.* 

Miss  Brown's  entries  are  valuable  to  the  supervising  teacher. 
They  give  an  insight  into  the  student  teacher's  thinking.   It  is  ap- 
parent from  the  comments  that  Miss  Brown  is  learning  to  analyze 
her  teaching  experiences,  to  evaluate  these  experiences  and  to  feel 
satisfaction  when  she  is  successful.    By  recording  her  experiences 
she  is  able  to  see  objectively  her  difficulties  and  to  suggest  con- 
structive suggestions. 

(Esther  Oehring,  Supervising  Teacher,  Western  Montana  College  of 
Education,  Dillon,  Montana,  and  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.) 

EXPERIENCE       The  production  of  a  full-length  play  presents  a  num- 
IN  SCHOOL  ber  of  fairly  specific  and  individual  problems  which 

PLAYS  can  be  utilized  as  student-teacher  experiences.   Be- 

cause the  student  teacher  of  today  will  meet  the 
problems  of  putting  on  plays,  assembly  programs,  and  the  like,  to- 
morrow, as  teacher,  it  is  important  that  the  student-teaching  program 
give  him  experience  in  solving  some  of  these  problems.    This  can  be 
done  best,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  by  turning  over  completely  to  the 
student  teacher  some  phase  of  the  total  production. 

In  one  of  our  plays  there  was  a  long  list  of  props  which  were  es- 
sential to  the  production.   Moreover,  these  props  were  to  be  handled 
a  good  deal  during  the  play;  some  were  taken  off  stage  only  to  be  re- 
turned later  in  the  play;  others  were  not  brought  on  until  an  act  had 
begun.   The  collection  and  control  of  these  properties  provided  a 
suitable  problem  for  one  student  teacher.   Some  were  not  easy  to  find. 
Keeping  track  of  them  during  rehearsals  and  the  actual  performance 
called  for  careful  planning.   The  supervisor  in  this  case  simply  an- 
nounced to  the  cast  that  Miss  R was  in  charge  of  props.   All  ques- 
tions concerning  properties  from  that  time  forward  were  addressed 
to  the  student  teacher.   In  the  end,  the  job  was  accomplished,  and  the 
student  teacher  had  every  right  to  feel  that  a  part  of  the  success  of 
the  final  performance  resulted  from  her  careful  handling  of  one  phase 
of  the  production. 

(John  J.  Pruis,  Speech  Supervisor,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Illinois.) 

FIRST  GRADE       Planning  with  the  group  suggested  taking  a  thirty 
FIELD  TRIP          mile  trip  on  a  train.   Things  to  find  out  were  listed. 

Getting  ready  for  the  trip  entailed  a  visit  to  the 
station,  checking  time  schedules,  pricing  tickets,   arranging  trans- 
portation from  our  school  to  the  station  and  from  our  destination  back 
home,  writing  letters  to  parents.   Tickets  were  made  with  the  destina- 
tion and  price  written  on  them.   Discussions  on  how  we  act  on  a  trip 
were  held.   Different  children  were  selected  to  be  in  charge  of  a  small 
group. 
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Six  cars  were  used  to  transport  the  forty-two  children.  Six  parents 
were  asked  to  go  with  them.   The  children  were  taken  to  the  station, 
they  bought  their  tickets  and  then  got  aboard.  On  the  train  the  children 
came  in  groups  to  get  a  drink  of  water  and  use  the  bathroom.   Since 
the  trip  was  so  short  there  was  not  much  time  for  exploring  the  other 
cars  on  the  train.   The  porter  and  conductor  were  introduced.   Sights 
along  the  way  were  pointed  out.   The  children  left  the  train  at  their 
destination  and  were  driven  home. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  activities  and  evaluation  about  the 
trip.   Charts  were  made,  a  ticket  office  was  constructed  and  we  rode 
on  our  play  train  which  had  already  been  constructed.   Paintings  of 
the  different  cars  were  made,  new  songs  about  trains  were  learned, 
thank  you  notes  were  written  and  several  poems  were  composed. 
(Hazel  Simpson,  Cooperating  Teacher,  Childs  Street  School,  Athens, 
Georgia.) 

EXPERIENCE       Miss  C.  and  I  had  attended  the  staff  meeting  during 
WITH  AN  which  members  of  the  staff  had  agreed  to  plan  a 

ASSEMBLY  Christmas  Assembly  to  which  all  groups  would  con- 

tribute.   *Mary  Poppins  Tells  about  Christmas  in 
Many  Lands*  was  to  be  the  theme.   During  the  "coffee  break*  we  began 
exploring  experiences  of  our  six  year  olds,  experiences  which  would 
lend  themselves  to  audience  situations  easily  without  losing  their  value 
and  fun  for  the  children.  Miss  C.,  who  had  gradually  developed  con- 
siderable skill  in  telling  a  story  which  the  whole  group  loved  to  drama- 
tize, said,  "Let's  find  a  new  Christinas  Story  and  have  them  dramatize 
it  *en  masse*  as  one  of  us  tells  it.*  Having  identified  a  center  of  in- 
terest, we  then  began  exploring  sources  of  new  stories.   Both  of  us 
felt  it  should  be  a  new  one.  We  had  twins  whose  mother  had  come 
from  Norway.  Why  not  ask  her  to  tell  us  Christmas  stories  Norwegian 
children  heard  and  loved?  We  called  Mrs.  L.  and  told  her  our  plans. 
The  next  afternoon  she  visited  with  us  and  told  us  about  Norwegian 
children  and  the  brownies.  Miss  C.  took  notes  and  re-read  the  major 
highlights  of  the  story.   On  the  way  home  that  night  it  occurred  to  her 
that  we  might  substitute  the  piano  for  the  story  teller.   The  next  day 
we  tried  that  with  the  children;  they  played  out  the  fun  of  the  children 
and  the  brownies  trying  to  keep  out  of  each  others'  sight  as  the  piano 
told  the  different  parts.  Of  course  they  wanted  to  do  the  story  again 
and  again,  telling  of  which  musical  parts  there  should  be  more  and  in- 
serting running,  skipping  and  tiptoeing  music.  I  kept  a  record  of  parts 
most  enjoyed  by  the  children;  Miss  C.  organized  the  music  and  played 
it  for  the  children, 

(Helen  Suchara,  Supervising  Teacher,  Wheelock  College,  Boston 
Massachusetts.) 
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A  SCHOOL  It  was  interesting  and  exciting  to  observe  the  zeal 

PROGRAM  with  which  Miss  J.  undertook  to  help  a  group  of  ten 

and  eleven  year  olds  plan  and  produce  their  "Variety 


Miss  J.  had,  for  several  weeks,  planned  with  small  groups  of  chil- 
dren in  an  effort  to  make  our  music  times  exciting  and  worthwhile. 
One  day  a  youngster  suggested  that  other  grades  might  want  to  see 
parts  of  the  programs  we  had  shared  together.   Another  child  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  planning  an  assembly  program  that  the  whole 
school  might  enjoy.   Miss  J.  was  quick  to  capitalize  on  the  interest  of 
the  children,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  work  on  a  possible  pro- 
gram,  After  school  Miss  J.  discussed  with  me  problems  she  felt 
might  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  activity  such  as  this  and  I  as- 
sured her  that,  although  she  and  the  children  would  take  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  major  direction,  I  would  help  in  any  way  I  could. 

Particularly  during  the  initial  planning  stages,  Miss  J.  found  many 
opportunities  to  practice  her  skill  in  directing  group  discussion.   She 
became  a  keen  observer  of  children's  feelings,  and  was  able  to  develop 
an  improved  sense  of  timing  in  leading  discussion  with  children.    Fur- 
thermore, she  became  more  sensitive  in  her  role  as  a  teacher,  finding 
great  gains  could  be  made  by  listening  as  the  youngsters  selected  the 
acts  they  desired.  Also,  Miss  J.'s  ability  to  ask  questions  that  moved 
the  group  to  more  intelligent  concerns  improved  greatly  during  this 
experience.   Such  questions  as,  "Have  we  thought  about  how  long  five- 
year-olds  enjoy  sitting  still?**  stimulated  considerable  group  thinking. 

Planning  with  the  children,  talking  with  parents  about  costumes, 
helping  the  youngsters  build  scenery,  working  with  committees  needed 
for  the  division  of  labor  and  helping  the  children  gain  satisfaction  in 
the  improvement  of  their  dramatic  skills  was  the  experience  during 
her  student  teaching  that,  in  Miss  J.'s  words,  "was  the  most  profit- 
able part  of  my  entire  program.  " 

DETERMINING     With  the  philosophy  that  there  is  little  learning 
PUPILS'  LAN-      without  a  need,  an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  lan- 
GUAGE  NEEDS     guage  skills  to  the  children  and  to  help  the  student 

teacher  see  how  their  needs  could  be  determined 
through  the  third  grade  newspaper. 

The  children  wrote  either  news  items  of  interest  or  stories.   Each 
would  proof-read  his  own  copy  before  handing  it  in.   The  student 
teacher  was  then  to  tabulate  the  types  of  errors  that  each  child  made. 
Later  she  worked  individually  with  each  child,  helping  him  to  correct 
his  paper  before  recopying  it. 
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After  all  the  copies  were  finished  the  newspaper  was  mimeographed 
and  sent  to  each  home.   This  project  proved  to  be  valuable  in  estab- 
lishing a  closer  contact  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

With  the  tabulation  of  the  types  of  errors  made,  a  lesson  was 
planned  for  teaching  the  most  common  error,  or  one  particular  type 
of  error. 

The  student  teacher,  by  tabulating  and  studying  the  types  of  errors, 
became  aware  that  language  lessons  could  be  made  more  meaningful 
without  a  workbook  or  a  textbook  in  the  child's  home,  although  these 
workbooks  and  textbooks  were  found  to  be  valuable  as  guides  for  the 
teacher. 

(Helen  Douglass,  Third  Grade  Supervisor,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  Kansas.) 

SOCIAL  A  problem  frequently  faced  by  persons  engaged  in 

STUDIES  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  concerns 

UNITS  the  correlation  of  activities  of  student- teachers  in 

the  laboratory  school  with  work  undertaken  in  the 
methods  classes,,   The  social  studies  methods  classes  at  Whitewater 
State  College  are  taught  by  the  supervising  teacher  and  are  composed 
of  some  students  currently  engaged  in  student-teaching  and  some  who 
have  as  yet  had  no  experience  in  the  high  school  classroom.   Each 
semester  the  students  in  this  class  devote  several  weeks  to  the  study 
of  planning  and  teaching  a  specific  social  studies  unit.    "The  United 
Nations*  and  *The  Water  Resources  of  the  United  States*  are  ex- 
amples of  topical  units  that  have  been  prepared  in  past  semesters. 
Two  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  provide  preparation 
for  student-teaching  for  some  members  of  the  class,  and,  for  those 
who  are  at  the  time  engaged  in  student  teaching,  to  correlate  the  work 
of  the  college  classroom  with  that  undertaken  in  the  social  studies 
classes  in  the  laboratory  school. 

After  observing  the  high  school  class  several  times  during  the  first 
week  of  this  study,  the  students  are  assigned  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring various  parts  of  the  unit.  Objectives  are  listed,  discussed  in 
class,  and  accepted,  rejected,  or  re-written;  the  content  of  the  unit  is 
outlined  and  discussed  in  class;  a  list  of  suggested  activities  for  the 
high  school  pupils  is  prepared;  a  bibliography  for  the  unit  is  compiled; 
and  the  test  for  the  unit  is  constructed.   The  students  then  discuss  the 
possible  methods  of  teaching  various  parts  of  the  unit.   The  lesson 
plans  that  are  used  in  teaching  the  unit  are  partly  based  upon  sug- 
gestions that  originate  in  these  discussions.   The  students  then  ob- 
serve the  high  school  class  several  times  while  the  supervisor  teaches 
these  lessons.   The  results  are  discussed  in  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  class.    The  results  of  the  unit  test  are  also  analyzed  and  discussed. 
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The  most  significant  outcomes  of  this  training  become  apparent 
when  student- teachers  are  later  assigned  to  prepare  and  teach  a  unit 
under  the  supervision  of  the  critic  teacher.   Although  the  units  often 
tend  to  be  stereotypes  of  the  one  which  has  been  prepared  in  class, 
most  student-teachers  are  able  to  complete  the  assignment  with  a 
minimum  of  guidance.   Also,  the  realization  by  the  student  that  work 
undertaken  in  the  methods  class  is  closely  related  to  activities  in  the 
high  school  is  important  in  developing  and  maintaining  an  attitude 
conducive  to  learning  the  principles  and  skills  needed  for  successful 
teaching. 

(Richard  J.  Brown,  Social  Studies  Supervisor,  High  School,  Wisconsin 
State  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.) 

3.  Guiding  the  Student  Teacher  as  a  Unique  Personality 

Good  teachers  know  that  learners  who  are  overly  anxious,  in- 
secure, and  fearful  of  consequences  do  not  learn  well.   A  student 
teacher  who  is  frozen  with  fear  of  either  children  or  supervising 
teacher  will  do  much  less  than  his  best.   An  early  vote  of  confi- 
dence from  the  supervising  teacher  often  gets  magical  results. 
Yet  the  student  teacher  frequently  has  weaknesses  which  must  be 
corrected  or  personal  limitations  to  which  he  must  adjust  if  he  is 
to  become  his  best  potential  self  in  a  teaching- learning  situation. 
Equally  important  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervising  teacher 
to  discover  and  develop  special  and  unique  natural  talents  which 
may  make  the  student  teacher  more  effective  in  the  classroom. 
Examples  of  practices  in  this  area  follow: 

CLASSROOM         Classroom  security  for  student  teachers  is  one  of 
SECURITY  the  prime  requisites  for  a  successful  experience  in 

practice  teaching.   This  security  presupposes  that 
the  student  teacher  has:    (1)  competent  training  in  the  field  for  which 
he  is  doing  his  practice  teaching,    (2)    a  seemingly  innate  concern  for 
pupils,  and  (3)  an  insatiable  desire  for  professional  growth. 

From  confidential  talks  with  student  teachers   chats  with  fellow 
supervisors,  and  discussions  at  teacher-education  conferences,  two 
points  become  paramount  in  the  consideration  of  student  teachers' 
failure  to  achieve  security:   (1)  The  student  teacher  is  not  allowed 
to  be  "responsible"  during  his  responsible  teaching;  and  (2)  The  stu- 
dent teacher  is  frequently  embarrassed,  belittled,  questioned,  refuted, 
even  ridiculed  before  the  class. 

In  view  of  these  two  suppressive  factors,  the  writer  uses  the  fol- 
lowing policies  that  have  produced  encouraging  results. 

First,  when  a  student  teacher  has  a  responsible  assignment,  small 
or  large,  he  is  totally  responsible  for  that  assignment.    Through 
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preconferences  that  involve  cooperative  endeavor  and  understanding 
with  respect  to  that  particular  assignment,  the  student  teacher  can  be 
amply  prepared  to  execute  the  assignment.   Thorough  preparation 
and  understanding  evokes  confidence  in  anyone— student  teachers  in- 
cluded!   Confidence  and  resulting  security  will  materialize  if  the 
student  teacher  is  allowed  to  take  charge  and  develop  his  teaching 
personality— under  a  supervisor's  considerate  guidance. 

Secondly,  just  as  surely  as  the  student  teacher  does  responsible 
teaching  he  is  going  to  make  mistakes.   Just  as  surely  as  he  makes 
mistakes  it  is  the  supervisor's  responsibility  to  see  that  corrections 
are  made— but  not  in  front  of  the  class  nor  in  front  of  pupils! 
(Don  Q.  Milliken,  Science  Supervisor,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas) 

ENCOURAGING    It  is  always  difficult  to  approach  an  embryonic 
SELF-  teacher  and  point  out  his  weaknesses.   Experience 

EVALUATION       has  taught  us  that  the  only  way  constructive  criti- 
cism can  successfully  be  given  is  by  the  time  con- 
suming process  of  noting  all  strengths  first  and  then  in  an  off-hand 
manner  mentioning  a  weakness  or  two  with  some  suggestions  for  cor- 
rection.  Should  critic  teachers  attempt  to  remake  an  apprentice 
teacher  too  abruptly,  the  young  teacher  may  lose  confidence  and  his 
potential  success  becomes  even  more  questionable.   We  have  learned 
after  much  experimentation  that  self- evaluation  is  a  less  traumatic 
experience  for  the  new  teacher.   Consequently,  we  have  prepared  the 
Student  Teacher  Check  List.   Each  new  teacher  is  asked  to  evaluate 
himself  on  the  forty- five  personal  and  professional  teacher  traits  and 
characteristics.   These  sheets  are  returned  to  the  critic  teacher  who 
studies  them  and  then  maps  a  course  of  action  as  to  how  the  young 
person  may  best  be  helped.    The  self- evaluation  experience  points 
out  weaknesses  to  the  student  who  takes  the  initiative  in  securing 
help. 

Midway  through  the  semester  the  Self  Evaluation  Sheet  is  returned 
to  the  student.   He  is  asked  to  score  himself  a  second  time  using  a 
colored  pencil  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  distinguish  his  first  reaction 
from  the  second.   The  whole  process  is  repeated  at  the  termination  of 
the  semester.   Each  reaction  is  dated.   Both  the  student  teacher  and 
the  critic  teacher  have  tangible  evidence  of  success  should  any  have 
been  achieved. 

(Kermit  A.  Seefeld,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
California.) 

IMPROVING          While  most  students  have  voices  with  basically  good 
VOICE  tonal  qualities,  they  are  usually  inexperienced  at 

QUALITIES  using  them  well.   Some  voices  are  high,  some  are 

monotonous,  some  are  weak;  some  students  speak 
too  rapidly  or  are  slovenly  on  endings.   In  order  to  counteract  some 
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of  these  deficiencies,  part  of  our  first  conference  hours  is  spent 
working  together  on  some  exercises,  while  further  practice  is  sug- 
gested for  home. 

a.  To  remedy  pitch  we  repeat  a  phrase,  each  time  at  a  somewhat 
lowered  tone,  until  we  have  worked  down  to  the  tone  where  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  then  we  work  back  up  the  scale. 

b.  For  inflection  we  take  a  deep  breath  and  repeat  1-2-3-4-5, 
starting  with  the  accent  on  1  and  with  each  repetition  stressing 
the  next  number.   With  practice  the  numbers  may  be  said  five 
times  with  varying  accents  and  with  plenty  of  breath  to  carry 
clear  through.   This  is  effective  for  developing  carrying  power 
for  weak  voices. 

c.  To  improve  carrying  quality  and  enunciation,  deep  breathing  is 
practiced.   Each  breath  is  inhaled  slowly  and  held  as  long  as 
possible  while  exhaling  is  done  slowly  in  a  controlled  manner. 
Reading  aloud  a  designated  selection,  trying  to  increase  the 
number  of  words  per  breath  is  also  effective.   Varying  inflec- 
tions are  worked  upon  at  the  same  time. 

These  practices  have  proved  very  satisfactory  and  have  greatly 
improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  story  hour  as  well  as  the  effective- 
ness of  the  student  in  using  her  voice  to  control  the  group. 
(Frances  Ready,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming.) 

GETTING  *Be  human.    Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's 

A  GOOD  shoes.*   Making  plans  to  do  just  that  is  one  way  the 

START  supervisor  can  help  the  student  teacher  in  begin- 

ning an  experience  which  will  prove  satisfying  and 
successful  for  him. 

The  first  day  in  a  new  job  is  crucial  to  an  individual.   The  student 
teacher  comes  to  the  new  assignment  with  mixed  feelings.   He  or  she 
may  be  eager  to  begin  this  phase  of  laboratory  experience  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  but  he  may  be  anxious,  too.   He  is  uncertain  of  what 
will  be  expected  of  him.   He  wonders  if  he  will  get  along  with  the 
supervisor.    He  worries  that  the  children  may  not  like  him.   He 
doubts  that  he  is  capable  of  managing  a  classroom.   He  approaches 
this  new  experience  with  many  fears.   In  short,  he  is  just  plain 
"scared.*   He  needs  to  be  assured  that  he  can  do  the  job,  to  feel  ac- 
cepted and  wanted  in  that  particular  situation  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned. 

What  can  the  supervisor  do  to  alleviate  these  fears  and  to  help  the 
student  teacher  be  comfortable  in  the  classroom,  to  reduce  pressures 
and  ease  the  tensions,  so  that  the  student  teacher  feels  he  is  off  to  a 
good  start?    These  suggestions  have  proved  worthwhile  for  the  writer. 
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a.  Welcoming  the  student.   A  supervisor  can  make  a  special  effort 
to  meet  the  student  teacher  before  he  appears  in  the  classroom 
to  begin  his  work.   In  some  instances  this  might  be  done  through 
a  specially  arranged  conference,  or  at  a  social  gathering  of  the 
staff  and  the  new  student  teachers.   A  cheerful  greeting  such  as, 
"I've  been  looking  for  you,*  or  "How  glad  I  am  that  you  will  be 
working  with  our  group  this  term,*  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
smile,  and,  perhaps,  a  handshake,  gives  the  student  a  feeling 
that  he  is  expected  and  that  he  already  belongs. 

Telling  the  children,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  student's 
arrival,  that  there  is  to  be  another  teacher  makes  it  easy  to 
introduce  the  student  teacher  with  a  simple  statement  such  as, 
"Here  is  Miss  Allen.   She  is  our  new  teacher.*  Invite  the  chil- 
dren to  help  her  get  acquainted  with  the  facilities  in  the  room. 
Appoint  a  group  member  or  a  committee  to  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Suggest  a  way  for  the  student  teacher  to  learn  to  know  the 
children  as  quickly  as  possible.   A  seating  chart  might  be  pro- 
vided.  The  student  might  jot  down  characteristics  about  the 
children  which  will  help  him  to  identify  each  one.    Give  the 
student  an  opportunity  and  the  time  to  talk  with  individual 
children. 

b.  Helping  the  student  gain  status.    Plan  two  or  three  specific  jobs 
for  the  student  teacher  to  do  that  first  day.    Be  sure,  however, 
that  they  are  things  which  you  know  he  can  do,  and  then  don't 
forget  to  thank  him  or  to  compliment  him  for  a  job  well  done ! 
He  might  put  some  pictures  on  a  bulletin  board,  arrange  the 
children's  work  on  display,  help  one  or  two  children  with  indi- 
vidual assignments,  assist  a  small  group  in  working  on  a  prob- 
lem, accompany  a  small  group  to  the  library  or  to  the  school 
nurse.   What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  he  does 
these  tasks  in  the  same  way  that  you  would?   Give  him  time— 
he'll  learn  to  be  more  efficient  with  your  help.   The  important 
thing  in  beginning  to  work  in  a  classroom  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren is  to  have  him  feel  needed,  to  have  confidence  in  himself, 
to  want  to  assume  responsibility,  to  feel  that  what  he  does  is 
worthwhile  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  and  the  supervisor. 

Include  the  student  teacher  in  planning  periods,  sharing  time, 
story  time,  games,  etc.   See  that  he  has  a  place  in  the  circle, 
and  that  he  participates  in  some  way. 

Let  him  observe  that  it  is  fun  to  teach  and  that  children  are 
eager  to  learn. 

c,  Planning  the  next  steps  with  the  student.   Before  the  student 
teacher  leaves  you  for  the  day,  make  certain  that  he  has  some 
responsibility  to  carry  out  for  the  next  day,  that  he  is  enthusi- 
astic about  returning  and  taking  part,  and  that  he  anticipates 
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the  next  steps*   If  the  conference  period  can  follow  immediately 
the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  classroom,  these  plans  can  be  made 
then. 

If  the  conference  has  to  be  postponed  until  later  in  the  day, 
give  him  a  smile  when  he  leaves,  a  word  of  assurance  that  he 
got  along  well,  and  a  feeling  that  you  are  eager  to  see  him  again. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  student-teaching  experience  is  designed 
to  help  him  grow  and  that  he  has  someone  interested  in  him  who 
will  help  him  make  the  most  of  his  abilities. 

GETTING  To  help  the  student  teacher  gain  a  feeling  of  security 

TO  KNOW  in  his  student  teaching  situation,  it  is  necessary  that 

CHILDREN  he  get  to  know  the  children  and  be  accepted  by  them. 

Rather  than  allow  for  long  periods  of  observation  of 
the  children,  we  have  tried  a  more  direct  method  of  getting  them  ac- 
quainted.  One  semester  we  asked  each  of  the  children,  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  "new  teacher,*  telling  about  himself,  his  family,  hobbies, 
likes  and  dislikes,  etc.   Some  wrote  rather  complete  autobiographies. 
These  letters  were  attractively  put  together  in  an  illustrated  scrap- 
book  and  presented  to  the  student  teacher  on  his  arrival.   Each  child 
had  his  name  pasted  on  the  front  of  his  desk.    Putting  letters,  names, 
and  faces  together  gave  some  real  purpose  on  the  first  day  or  two  of 
observation. 

The  children  had  been  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  student 
teacher  and  naturally  were  eager  to  know  what  this  new  teacher  had 
to  offer.   After  speaking  with  the  supervisor,  the  student  was  intro- 
duced to  the  room  hostess  who  in  turn  asked  him  to  think  of  a  few 
things  he  might  wish  to  say  about  himself.   She  offered  such  sugges- 
tions as  hobbies,  favorite  games,  travel  experiences,  adventures,  etc. 
Our  hostess  presented  the  new  teacher  to  the  class  and  he  told  about 
himself.   The  children  had  many  additional  questions. 

We  know  the  student  conies  to  our  room  with  many  fears  concern- 
ing his  first  opportunity  to  handle  the  entire  group.   Whether  he 
realized  it  or  not,  introducing  himself  gave  him  this  opportunity  on 
the  very  first  day. 

(Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Chait,  Supervising  Teacher,  Western  Michigan 
College  of  Education,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.) 

DEVELOPING       I  like  to  have  a  student  teacher  *s  first  contact  with 
SECURITY  the  children  come  at  a  time  when  she  can  sit  with 

us  in  an  informal  group  and  join  in  our  sharing  time. 

Perhaps  it  is  fall  and  we  are  discussing  our  summer  vacation. 
Rather  casually  I  say  to  the  children,    "This  is  Miss  Smith.   She  will 
be  working  with  us  for  awhile.    Perhaps  she  would  like  to  tell  us  about 
her  summer,  too.*   And  so  from  the  very  first  day  in  our  room  Miss 
Smith  is  a  participant;  she  is  included;  she  belongs. 
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Miss  Smith  MAY  know  about  the  library  or  the  playground  or  the 
swimming  pool,  but  because  I  want  the  youngsters  to  feel  friendly 
toward  help,  I  am  likely  to  say    *I  wonder  who  would  like  to  serve  on 
a  committee  to  help  Miss  Smith  know  our  library  ?   Good,  Mary. 
Good,  Tom.5*   Simple?    Of  course,  but  it  gives  Miss  Smith  a  chance 
to  become  friends  with  at  least  two  of  the  children.   After  a  few  such 
experiences  members  of  this  committee  and  they  are  saying,  "We 
want  Miss  Smith  to  work  with  us,*   And  so  the  first  of  the  tormenting 
questions  which  has  caused  Miss  Smith  no  end  of  worry  has  been  an- 
swered.  The  children  DO  like  her. 

Story  reading  is  almost  certain  to  bring  success  with  the  entire 
group.   And  how  Miss  Smith  can  play  that  piano  for  rhythms!    Slowly, 
carefully  she  moved  from  these  guaranteed-to-bring-success  areas 
into  those  dreaded-because-Fm- afraid- I~can*t-things.   Why?   You 
know  the  answer.   Student  teachers  are  like  children— and  supervising 
teachers.   Security  comes  when  they  are  not  PUSHED  too  far  and  too 
rapidly. 

(Miss  Ruth  McDonald,  Cooperating  Teacher,  DuPont  Primary  School, 
Old  Hickory,  Tennessee.) 

GAINING  Yes,  as  a  student  teacher  I  have  learned  how  to 

CONFIDENCE       write  a  unit  of  study,  and  I  have  practiced  effective 

methods  of  motivating  children.   I  was  taught  how 
to  operate  audio- visual  equipment,  and  precisely  how  a  bulletin  board 
display  should  be  organized.   Educational  reading  materials  were 
selected  to  broaden  my  concepts  of  the  miserably  misunderstood 
creature  called  modern  education.   I  worked  on  cumulative  records. 
I  received  practical  experience  in  directing  various  groups  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  activities— and  much  else.    But  most  important 
of  all,  my  supervising  teacher  gave  me  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
myself. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  my  supervising  teacher  has  meant  the  most 
during  the  past  eighteen  weeks.   This  thing  called  confidence,  which 
eludes  and  frustrates  so  many,  must  somehow  come  from  within. 
Training  and  experience  are  acquired,  whereas  confidence  must  be 
developed. 

Now  you  ask,  «If  confidence  is  such  an  elusive  factor,  and  yet  so 
important,  how  did  your  critic  develop  yours?5'   There  are  instances 
which  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  definitely  contributing  to  the  high  level 
of  confidence  which  I  now  have  in  respect  to  teaching: 

a0  Nothing  was  every  pointed  out  as  being  *wrong.»   Instead,  more 
effective  procedures  or  techniques  were  suggested,  the  use  of 
which  would  insure  better  results. 

b.  I  was  supplied  with  many  opportunities  for  achieving  success 
and  the  complexity  of  these  situations  gradually  increased.     ' 
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c.  I  was  treated  like  a  fellow  teacher  during  all  of  our  associa- 
tions; and  only  one  who  has  done  student  teaching  can  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this  in  relation  to  the  morale  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

d.  Constant  evaluations  of  my  work  assured  me  that  my  critic  was 
seriously  interested  in  my  progress  and  added  to  my  feeling  of 
security. 

e.  Then,  too,  let  us  not  minimize  the  effectiveness  of  a  reassuring 
smile  and  those  informal  talks  on  matters  not  concerning  *shop.* 

How,  then  has  my  critic  teacher  helped  me  ?   Through  her  dependa- 
bility, understanding,  and  enthusiasm  in  respect  to  all  areas  of  my 
professional  growth?   Yes,  I  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  true. 
(Henry  Tobler,  Jr.  Student  Teacher,  Illinois  State  Normal  University.) 


HELPING  STUDENT  TEACHERS  THROUGH  CONFERENCES 

4.  Supervising  and  Student  Teacher  Plan  Work  and  Share  Ideas 
Together. 

Supervising  teachers  are  continually  looking  for  more  effective 
ways  of  working  with  their  student  teachers.   Some  kind  of  confer- 
ence procedure  seems  to  be  a  universal  practice.   How  to  find 
time,  what  to  say,  how  to  make  the  student  teacher  a  contributor 
to  these  conferences,  are  problems  of  concern  to  all.   A  few  ideas 
on  conference  values  and  procedures  have  been  submitted  by 
supervising  as  well  as  by  student  teachers. 

USE  OF  Every  teacher  needs,  from  time  to  time,  to  *see 

OBSERVATION     himself  as  others  see  him.*   This  is  particularly 
COMMENT  true  of  inexperienced  teachers,  who  are  often  so 

SHEET  intent  on  what  they  are  trying  to  do  that  they  fail 

to  observe  carefully  what  they  actually  are  doing. 
Cultivating  this  awareness  of  one's  effect  on  others  is  a  difficult  but 
extremely  important  task.   Tape  recording  a  student  teacher's  work 
with  a  class  is  an  ideal  method  of  helping  him  discover  his  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses.   Where  the  method  is  not  practicable  the 
critic  teacher  must  provide,  as  objectively  as  possible,  a  word  pic- 
ture of  the  student  teacher  is  doing,  preferably  in  writing. 

An  effective  way  of  taking  notes  on  a  student  teacher's  work  is  to 
divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  two  vertical  columns.   The  left-hand 
column  is  used  to  describe  what  actually  happens  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  right  one  is  for  the  critic  teacher's  comments,  suggestions, 
and  criticism.   These  "on-the-spot"  comments  are  apt  to  be  much 
more  specific  and  to  the  point  than  general  discussions  at  weekly 
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conferences.   If,  in  addition,  they  are  handed  to  the  student  teacher  as 
soon  as  he  finishes  each  day's  teaching,  they  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  himself  while  the  experience  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Conferences  based  upon  these  comment  sheets  are  more  Mown  to 
earth, »  and  the  accumulated  comments  make  it  easier  to  evaluate  the 
total  student  teaching  experience. 

Jotting  down  the  actual  words  used  by  the  student  teacher  in  a  cer- 
tain situation  will  point  up  such  things  as  ambiguity,  errors  in  English, 
and  the  use  of  vocabulary  too  difficult  for  the  children.    The  expres- 
sions, actions,  and  comments  by  which  the  children  indicate  their  re- 
sponse to  the  student  teacher  should  also  be  carefully  noted,  as  a 
class*  attitude  sometimes  changes  from  interest  to  apathy  to  boredom 
and  even  to  outright  rebelliousness  before  an  inexperienced  teacher 
becomes  aware  of  it. 

In  short,  the  combination  of  objective  observation  with  continuous 
critical  evaluation  helps  the  student  teacher  to  pinpoint  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  thus  put  him  in  the  best  possible  position  for 
planning  self  improvement. 

(Gordon  F.  Vars,  Peabody  Demonstration  School,  Nashville, 
Tennessee) 

TRANSITION         When  student  teachers  first  come  to  me  to  begin 
FROM  their  teaching,  I  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 

STUDENT   TO       that  the  moment  they  enter  one  of  my  laboratory 
TEACHER  classes  they  are  teachers.    The  casual  air  of  the 

college  student,  the  carelessness  in  dress,  speech, 
manner,  and  habit,  and  the  shifting  of  responsibility  must  be  replaced 
by  sincerity  of  approach,  dignity  of  manner  and  appearance— without 
stiffness—,  and  immediate  assumption  of  responsibility.   To  aid  stu- 
dent teachers  in  achieving  a  professional  attitude,  I  ask  each  to  *get 
on  the  floor*  during  all  periods  of  written  work.   If  a  pupil  seems  to 
need  direction  or  help,  the  student  teacher  can  suggest  or  point  the 
way  without  giving  away  answers.    This  practice  helps  student  teach- 
ers to  become  acquainted  with  pupils  and  their  needs.   When  checking 
outlines  or  examining  any  other  short  written  work,  I  ask  student 
teachers  to  work  with  me.   By  such  a  technique,  they  and  I  together 
can  check  every  pupil's  work  in  a  very  few  minutes.   Pupils  can  then 
correct  their  own  errors  quickly  and  more  work  is  accomplished. 
Student  teachers  soon  begin  to  feel  useful,  the  "touch*  gradually  be- 
comes theirs,  and  fears  of  facing  pupils  are  more  easily  dispelled. 
(Dora  May  Mitchell,  Supervisor,  Teaching  of  H.S.English,  Marshall 
College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia.) 
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ARRANGING         Inasmuch  as  conferences  are  a  major  means  of  im- 
FOR  A  proving  teaching  competence,  we  feel  that  two  types 

CONFERENCE      should  be  definitely  planned.    First,  the  regularly 
scheduled  weekly  conference,  and  second,  the  in- 
dividual conference. 

We  try  to  schedule  weekly  conferences  at  the  end  of  a  school  day. 
In  this  way  we  find  a  time  in  which  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ruptions.  The  supervising  teacher  can  bring  to  the  student  the  many 
materials  she  needs  to  give  the  best  help  and  illustrate  their  use  in 
the  classroom  environment. 

The  first  weekly  conference  is  an  induction  type  of  meeting.   The 
student  teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  school  and  class  and  the 
regular  routines  in  which  he  will  be  involved.   He  becomes  acquainted 
with  his  own  responsibilities,  the  materials,  such  as  courses  of  study 
and  source  materials  available  for  his  guidance  in  the  teaching  as- 
signment. 

Other  topics  we  consider  are  these:— public  relations  and  parent 
conferences,  room  environment,  records,  such  as  health,  attendance 
and  cumulative,  and  an  overall  picture  of  all  subjects  taught  at  the 
grade  level  where  the  teaching  is  being  done. 

Individual  conferences  are  of  equal  importance  with  weekly  meet- 
ings, for  it  is  here  the  supervising  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  give 
encouragement  and  guidance  in  the  light  of  the  student's  individual 
problems. 

Conferences  are  of  utmost  importance  in  the  training  program, 
for  through  this  sharing  of  ideas,  of  discussions  of  success  and 
achievements,  the  student  teacher  is  able  to  evaluate  his  own  pro- 
fessional growth  in  his  chosen  field. 

(Alma  H.  Stevenson,  Supervisor  of  Teachers  Training,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles) 

WRITTEN  I  doubt  whether  there  is  ever  enough  time  for 

COMMENTS          ADEQUATE  conferences  with  student  teachers  but 

I  have  found  a  way  of  supplementing  them  and  using 
efficiently  the  amount  of  time  which  is  available. 

I  kept,  for  one  group  of  student  teachers,  a  box  for  comments.  Into 
it  we  dropped  daily  notes  to  each  other,  if  we  desired.   The  student 
teachers'  note  might  ask   "Why  did  you  do  that  particular  thing?*  Or 
it  might  say,  "Felt  good  about  the  play- making  today.   Do  you  suppose 
the  children  would  be  interested  in  THE  PEDDLER'S  CAP?*  My  com- 
ments might  say,  "Remind  me  to  tell  you  some  sources  of  bee  pictures 
for  your  science  next  week.*  Or  *I  wonder  how  it  would  work  to  have 
the  children  locate  the  stories  about  cats  and  list  them?* 
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When  we  do  have  conferences,  we  have  our  on-the-scene  comments 
to  each  other  as  guides  for  any  needed  discussion  and  further  planning. 
(Ruth  McDonald,  DuPont  School,  Old  Hickory,  Tennessee.) 

INFORMAL  Informal  conferences  with  my  critic  teacher  were 

CONFER-  very  beneficial  throughout  my  student  teaching. 

ENCES  There  was  no  specific  time  set  for  these  confer- 

ences. We  discussed  problems  as  they  arose, 
planned  units  together,  discussed  report  forms,  looked  at  supple- 
mentary materials,  evaluated  my  teaching,  and  discussed  current 
professional  books* 

It  was  always  very  satisfying  to  have  weaknesses  and  good  points 
of  my  teaching  pointed  out.  I  learned  to  improve  through  self- 
evaluation,  too. 

My  critic  teacher  was  always  willing  to  give  suggestions,  not  in  a 
dictatorial  manner,  but  in  a  very  helpful  one. 
(Irma  Kerchner,  Student  Teacher,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.) 

5.  Choosing,  selecting,  and  using  materials  and  equipment. 

An  essential  dimension  of  teaching  is  the  proper  use  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment.  If  one  doesn't  know  about  the 
availability  of  materials,  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  secure  them 
or  use  them,  his  effectiveness  as  a  teacher  is  greatly  impaired. 
Thus  included  among  the  many  objectives  of  a  supervising  teacher 
is  helping  the  student  teacher  achieve  competency  in  choosing, 
ordering,  and  using  various  essential  instructional  materials  and 
equipment.   Examples  of  practices  in  this  area  follow. 

ORDERING  Within  a  surprisingly  short  time  after  accepting  a 

SCIENCE  responsible  teaching  position  most  science  teachers 

EQUIPMENT        are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment.  They  need  to  know   (1)  where  to  secure  sci- 
ence equipment  and  materials,   (2)  how  to  order  such  materials,  and 
(3)  what  equipment  and  materials  are  needed  for  specific  secondary 
science  courses. 

To  meet  this  need  student  teachers  are  asked  to  prepare  a  list  of 
science  equipment,  apparatus  and  supplies  needed  for  a  science  course 
-the  course  selection  being  made  by  the  student  teacher  in  view  of  his 
training  and  contemplated  teaching  area. 

The  student  teacher  compiles  his  list  from  the  following  sources 
that  are  available  in  the  curriculum  library: 

State  department  of  education  publications 
State  adopted  texts 
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State  adopted  laboratory  manuals 

State  adopted  teacher's  manuals 

Science  company  catalogues  (general,  specific,  abridged) 

During  the  cooperative  evaluation  of  the  student's  prepared  lists 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  science  companies  and  their  particular 
fields  of  specialization.   Simultaneously  the  student  teacher  learns 
about  companies  that  specialize  in  the  construction  of  science  class- 
room and  laboratory  furniture. 

Lists  of  basic  reference  books  and  periodicals  for  use  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil  are  compiled  for  further  assistance.   With  this  ad- 
ditional information  and  "know  how*  the  neophyte  science  teacher  is 
far  more  competent  to  begin  his  responsible  teaching. 
(Don  Q.  Milliken,  Science  Supervisor,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas.) 

USING  Since  a  number  of  our  student  teachers  do  not  elect 

AUDIO- VISUAL    to  take  the  regular  audio-visual  education  course, 
EQUIPMENT         the  critic  teachers  of  the  Laboratory  School  at  Wis- 
consin State  College  provide  at  least  one  or  two 
sixty-minute  student- teacher- critic  conference  periods  per  quarter 
for  the  orientation  and  instruction  of  student  teachers  in  the  operation 
of  audio-visual  equipment,  in  methods  used  in  ordering  films  listed  in 
our  state  film  catalog,  etc.  A  large  room  is  provided  in  which  the 
various  makes  of  movie  machines,  tape  recorders,  filmstrip  ma- 
chines, phonographs,  and  opaque  projectors  were  installed.   Practice 
films,  film-strips,  records,  pictures  are  provided.   During  these  two 
one-hour  periods,  all  the  student  teachers  report  to  this  room.    Fol- 
lowing a  short  introductory  talk  on  the  use  of  audio- visual  materials, 
by  a  panel  of  critic  teachers,  the  student  teachers  are  broken  into 
small  groups  that  move  from  one  piece  of  equipment  to  the  next. 
Each  group  practices  the  operation  of  each  type  and  make  of  machine. 
The  critic  teachers,  and  those  student  teachers  who  already  knew  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  machines,  are  stationed  by  each  piece  of 
equipment  to  give  assistance  to  the  learners.  In  these  sessions,  the 
critics  also  learns  to  use  pieces  of  equipment  that  are  new,  and  on 
which  they  had  had  no  opportunity,  before  this  period,  to  practice  their 
use. 

After  these  orientation-practice  sessions,  the  student  teachers  are 
much  more  aware  of  the  utility  of  audio-visual  equipment.   Their 
plans  for  the  use  of  audio-visual  equipment  appear  to  a  greater  degree 
in  their  lesson  plans  than  was  the  case  before  the  two  practice  ses- 
sions. We  critic  teachers  give  them  continued  practice  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  machines  in  the  every  day  work  of  our  classrooms, 
thereby  increasing  their  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  this  area. 
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This  program  of  orientation  in  the  operation  and  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  has  been  in  use  for  the  past  several  years.  We  continually 
receive  reports  from  our  new  teachers,  that  the  practice  sessions 
were  most  helpful  to  them. 

(Arthur  G.  McGraw,  Jr.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin.) 

6.  Helping  the  student  teacher  work  with  parents 

Modern  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  working  closely  with 
community  agencies  and  with  parents  in  particular.   Parents  are 
viewed  as  essential  and  helpful  partners  in  the  educational  enter- 
prize.   If  learning  is  to  be  effective  and  if  the  child's  education  is 
to  be  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  free-flowing  channels  of  com- 
munication must  be  maintained  through  which  parents  and  teacher 
can  think  together  about  common  problems.   Enabling  student 
teachers  to  work  easily  and  effectively  with  parents  is  a  responsi- 
bility not  too  easily  met;  nevertheless,  many  supervising  teachers 
are  solving  this  problem  successfully. 

PARENT  CON-     At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the  parents  of  chil- 
FERENCES  dren  at  West  Ward  were  invited  to  schedule  confer- 

AT  SCHOOL          ences  with  teachers.   It  was  anticipated  that  through 
this  informal  beginning  a  program  of  parent-teacher 
conferences  might  grow.   Mrs.  K.,  Eve's  mother,  had  talked  informally 
with  me  on  several  occasions.  In  the  spring  she  called  and  asked  if 
she  might  come  one  afternoon  for  a  conference.   Before  she  came, 
Leon,  the  student  teacher,  and  I  went  through  the  cumulative  record 
material  kept  for  each  child  in  the  group.   We  planned  for  our  discus- 
sion with  Mrs.  K.   This  planning  included  consideration  of  items  of 
academic,  social  and  personal  growth  concerning  Eve.   Leon  had  kept 
a  detailed  record  of  the  class  work  in  arithmetic.   He  made  special 
preparation  to  discuss  the  record  of  Eve's  progress.   When  the  ap- 
pointed time  came,  Mrs.  K.  had  many  questions  she  wanted  to  ask. 
The  answers  to  these  were  often  found  in  the  material  in  the  cumula- 
tive record  folder.   Leon  and  I  supplemented  this  with  additional  in- 
formation. Mrs.  K.  was  very  much  interested  in  the  arithmetic  record 
which  Leon  had  kept,  because  arithmetic  was  not  one  of  Eve's  strong 
points.  Mrs.  K.  left  the  conference  with  some  satisfaction  about  Eve 
and  many  suggestions  she  had  worked  out  for  herself  as  a  result  of 
our  discussion.  In  commenting  on  the  conference  later,  Leon  said, 
«I  think  a  conference  with  a  parent  is  very  helpful  to  a  teacher  in  ' 
understanding  a  child.*  Through  this  experience  Leon  learned,  among 
other  things,  that  (1)  many  parents,  when  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
will  take  the  initiative  in  asking  for  a  conference  with  the  teacher-         ' 
(2)  parents  are  interested  in  all  phases  of  a  child's  growth;  (3)  cumu- 
lative record  material  can  be  used  effectively  during  a  conference- 
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(4)  pre -conference  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  an  im- 
portant factor  and  (5)  a  conference  can  be  a  pleasant  experience  for 
both  parent  and  teacher. 

(Lois  Griffin,  Cooperating  Teacher,  and  Lena  Rexinger,  Arkansas 
Polytechnic  College,  Russellville,  Arkansas.) 

INTERPRET-         'Interpreting  modern  educational  practices  to  par- 
ING  THE  ents*  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  supervising  teachers  in 

THREE  R'S  the  Marshall  College  Laboratory  in  Huntington, 

West  Virginia. 

Last  year,  as  a  part  of  our  observance  of  American  Education 
Week,  we  held  an  Open  House  at  our  school.   The  parents  went  first 
to  their  child's  room  for  a  forty-five  minute  period.   During  the  first 
part  of  this  period  the  teacher  discussed  *How  We  Teach  Reading.  * 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  talk  a  question  period  was  held  during  which 
time  student  teachers  and  the  supervising  teacher  answered  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  student  teachers  served  as  hosts  at  the  social  hour  which  fol- 
lowed.   Previously,  they  had  decorated  a  tea  table  in  our  cafeteria, 
and  arranged  chairs  in  informal  groups. 

This  type  of  program  proved  so  interesting  to  the  parents  that  they 
requested  other  similar  programs.  This  year  we  discussed  "Spelling 
—Its  Place  in  the  Language  Arts  Program.* 

We  feel  that  our  student  teachers  profited  a  great  deal  from  this 
experience  or  rather  experiences.    They  shared  in  the  planning  of 
the  discussion  and  the  refreshments;  they  decorated  a  tea  table  and 
arranged  the  room;  they  heard  the  supervising  teachers  interpret  a 
modern  educational  practice  to  a  group  of  interested  parents;  they 
shared  in  the  discussion  which  followed;  and  finally,  they  served  as 
hosts  to  a  large  group  of  parents.   They  even  shared  in  the  inevitable 
cleaning-up  afterward! 
(Mrs.  May  H.  Houston,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia.) 

WORKING  The  student  teacher  was  assigned  to  the  kinder- 

WITH  KINDER-    garten  for  the  entire  day  for  nine  weeks.   She 
GARTEN  studied  fully  the  "Kindergarten  Handbook*  which 

PARENTS  gives  parents  information  about  school  philosophy 

and  procedures.   Acquaintance  with  initial  data 
about  each  child  as  reported  by  parents  were  examined  by  the  stu- 
dents.  The  student  met  each  parent  and  child  at  the  initial  school- 
visit  conference  during  the  first  week.   Here  the  student  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  child  as  he  engaged  in  some  activity,  conversed  with 
a  parent,  showed  the  environment,  or  helped  the  child  label  his  locker. 
Later,  significant  information  and  the  child's  behavior  were  recorded 
for  the  cumulative  files. 
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At  an  evening  room  P.T.A.  meeting  the  student  assumed  with  her 
supervising  teacher  the  role  of  a  friendly  hostess:   introducing,  visit- 
ing, explaining,  showing  children's  art  samples. 

Friendly,  informal  chats  with  parents  often  occurred  at  arrival  and 
dismissal  time.   The  student  worked  cooperatively  with  a  parent  and 
her  child  to  prepare  for  a  simple  birthday  treat. 

Because  parents  wanted  to  become  familiar  with  different  art 
media,  one  evening  the  student  and  supervising  teacher  participated 
with  parents  and  the  art  supervisor  in  the  use  of  art  materials.    At 
an  evening  all-school  P.T.A.  meeting  the  student  met  and  conversed 
with  additional  parents. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  student's  experience  she  made  working 
notes  on  a  child's  school  growth.   The  student  participated  in  the 
parent-teacher  conference  at  school,  giving  specific  examples  of  the 
child's  behavior  and  development.    Later  the  student  wrote  a  summary 
report  of  the  child's  progress  including  significant  information  re- 
lated by  the  parent  and  suggestions  for  further  work  with  the  child. 

Through  such  experiences  with  parents  the  student  often  remarked 
that  good  guidance  of  young  children  needs  to  include  such  close 
working  relationships  of  parents- child-teachers.   Active  participa- 
tion in  this  program  helped  the  student  gain  confidence  in  her  ability 
to  work  with  parents. 

(Virginia  S.  Carper,  McMurry  Laboratory  School,  Northern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb,  Illinois) 

INVOLVING  How  do  we  work  with  parents?    The  student  teacher 

PARENTS  raises  this  and  similar  questions.   One  objective  of 

IN  SCHOOL  the  supervising  teacher  is  to  help  him  to  learn  that 

ACTIVITIES          the  school  and  the  home  must  work  and  plan  to- 
gether harmoniously  if  the  pupils  are  to  derive 

maximum  benefit  from  educational  experiences.   The  student  teacher 
becomes  another  member  of  this  planning  partnership. 

One  such  profitable  experience  was  carried  out  by  my  student 
teacher  in  using  the  father  of  one  of  our  children  as  a  resource  per- 
son in  a  science  project.   In  order  that  this  parent  could  contribute 
maximally  and  fit  smoothly  into  the  on-going  activities  with  his  film 
and  talk  on  the  growth  of  plants  the  student  teacher  needed: 

a.  to  do  much  teacher-pupil  planning  with  the  children  to  prepare 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  parent,  to  agree  on  criteria  for 
discussion  and  group  conduct,  and  to  set  up  a  basis  for  evalua- 
tion after  the  presentation. 

b.  to  acquaint  the  parent  with  the  objectives  of  the  science  work, 
materials  used,  and  methods  employed  to  accomplish  the  ob-' 
jectives. 
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Thus  mutual  learning  took  place  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  gained 
added  knowledge  of  plant  growth,  on  the  part  of  the  parent  who  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  program  of  the  school  and  helped  to  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  on  the  part  of  the  student  teacher  who  gained  in  the 
competencies  of  working  with  pupils  and  parents. 
(Ethel  Stein,  Supervising  Teacher,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois.) 

FATHERS  Learning  to  know,  to  understand,  and  how  to  talk 

ONLY  with  parents  was  one  of  the  many  worthwhile  ex- 

PARTY  periences  which  we  had  while  doing  student  teaching 

in  a  combined  first  and  second  grade  room.  This 
experience  was  assured  when  the  children  asked  of  our  supervising 
teacher  if  their  fathers  could  come  and  visit  their  room. 

We  all  spent  considerable  time  planning  together  for  the  "Fathers' 
only*  party.   Incidentally,  we  gained  new  insights  and  learned  many 
things  about  children  and  planning  techniques  as  we  prepared  for  the 
party, 

First,  we  had  to  write  the  invitations.    The  children,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  student  teacher,  composed  the  invitation  which  they 
copied  from  the  blackboard.   Then  we  had  to  plan  the  refreshments. 
We  decided  that  we  could  make  cookies  using  the  butter  we  had  pre- 
viously churned.   Two  children  whose  fathers  couldn't  come  were 
chosen  by  the  group  to  be  the  welcoming  committee.   All  the  children 
participated  in  the  party  preparations  by  making  place  mats  and  plan- 
ning the  games. 

The  party  program  consisted  of  reading  to  the  fathers,  playing 
three  games  and  singing  songs  with  the  fathers.   The  games  chosen 
by  the  group  were:   Bridges,  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  and  Lassie. 

We,  as  student  teachers,  felt  that  this  informal  situation  with  the 
fathers  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  know  them.   It  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  integrate  many  school  day  activities  into  planning  and 
having  the  party. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  fathers  attended,  that 
all  replied  to  the  invitation,  that  the  fathers  and  children  alike  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  party  so  much,  we  felt  that  the  party  was  a  success.   And 
we  learned. 

(Ilene  Cahoon  and  Donna  Skoumal  -  Student  Teachers,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  Mrs.  Josephine  Howard,  Super- 
vising Teacher.) 
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GAINING  The  supervising  teachers  in  the  Rome  area  decided 

COMMUNITY        that  an  information  form  about  the  various  com- 
KNOWLEDGE        munities  would  be  of  help  to  the  student  teachers 

going  into  those  communities.   The  further  purposes 
of  these  forms  were  discussed  and  the  following  is  the  outcome: 

a.  This  form  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  source 
materials  the  school  would  want  to  keep  on  file.   This  would 
be  a  step  in  bringing  the  community  into  the  curriculum. 

b.  The  information  could  serve  as  a  guide  to  help  the  student 
teacher  see  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity while  he  is  still  in  college  education  courses.   This 
would  be  a  way  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  and  the 
community  for  the  student  teacher. 

c.  The  information  form  could  be  used  in  methods  courses  to  in- 
dicate how  units  of  work  might  evolve  from  information  of  a 
community. 

After  the  purposes  were  established,  the  group  then  discussed  how 
materials  might  be  collected  and  assembled.   It  was  agreed  that  four 
procedures  might  be  employed.   First,  people  in  the  school  communi- 
ty might  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  collecting  of  materials.   Second, 
students  in  the  school  could  be  very  helpful  in  collecting  the  informa- 
tion.  Third,  a  group  of  staff  members  could  organize  the  information 
into  a  usable  form.   And  fourth,  student  teachers  could  add  helpful 
materials  to  the  already  assembled  information,  making  such  additions 
as  would  be  especially  helpful  to  other  new  student  teachers.   The 
group  agreed  that  whatever  information  form  was  used  the  materials 
should  be  kept  up-to-date. 

The  group  discussed  the  kinds  of  things  that  would  be  helpful  in  an 
information  form.   It  was  decided  that  the  following  areas  should  be 
included  while  these  would  need  to  be  flexible  in  various  communities: 
(a)  Occupation  of  the  people,  (b)  Economic  levels,  (c)  school  enroll- 
ment, (d)  physical  plant,  including  pictures  and  drawings  of  plant, 
(e)  community  resources,  including  recreational  facilities,  resource 
people,  (f)  social  and  religious  background,  including  churches  with 
pictures  and  programs,  and  civic  activities,  (g)  curriculum,  (h)  his- 
tory of  school  community. 

The  student  teachers  who  have  used  the  information  booklets  state 
that  they  were  greatly  helped  by  them.   The  people  in  the  communities 
are  very  proud  in  that  they  had  a  part  in  preparing  and  making  contri- 
butions.  On  the  whole,  we  felt  it  was  a  worthwhile  endeavor  and  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  although  by  no  means,  a  fin- 
ished accomplishment, 

(Blanche  Wilkes,  Cooperating  Teacher,  Celenese  School,  Rome, 
Georgia.) 
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7.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  profession, 

Student  teachers  frequently  feel  that  they  are  on  no  one's  team. 
They  are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  co-workers  in  the  teaching 
profession  or  pledges  yet  to  be  accepted.   It  should  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  say  that  student  teachers  should  be  given  experiences 
designed  to  make  them  feel  not  only  a  part  of  the  profession  but 
sensitive  to  the  high  stake  which  they  have  in  it. 

Therefore  it  is  essential  that  we  provide  experiences  which  con- 
tribute to  their  professional  growth  and  make  them  aware  of  their 
role  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  teaching  profession  become 
essential.   Here  are  some  examples  of  how  supervising  teachers 
have  attempted  to  provide  these  experiences. 

PROMOTING  A     The  responsibility  of  making  professional  people  of 
PROFESSION-       college  students  is  not  an  accomplishment  of  any 
AL  ATTITUDE      one  critic  teacher.   All  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional courses  assign  some  time  to  the  problem, 
but  the  synthesis  of  the  operation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  critic 
teacher. 

We  believe  that  student  teachers  must  learn  to  serve  others,  pro- 
fessionally.  If  a  profession  is  a  "common  calling  for  public  service,* 
students  should  begin  giving  or  serving  if  they  haven't  already  begun. 
Each  student  is  encouraged  to  thank  his  supervising  teacher,  college 
critic,  school  principal  and  students  for  the  opportunity  to  do  appren- 
tice teaching.   Appreciation  may  be  expressed  by  a  small  gift  or 
verbal  expression.  Apprentice  teachers  at  Santa  Barbara,  University 
of  California,  have  for  some  time  organized  a  barbeque  and  have  in- 
vited all  cooperating  school  personnel  as  guests.  Although  the  bar- 
beque is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all,  the  student  teachers  who  plan  and 
serve  the  dinner  gain  the  most.   Some  write  letters  of  appreciation 
while  others  make  visual  aids  and  present  them  to  the  critic  teacher. 

Student  behavior  such  as  described  above  is  proof  of  a  professional 
attitude.   Professional  behavior  is  also  demonstrated  by  membership 
in  local,  state  and  national  organizations.  Membership  entails  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  participation  in  meetings  if  proximity  per- 
mits.  All  of  the  student  teachers  attended  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association  national  convention  at  Los  Angeles,  100  miles  away. 
Several  took  part  in  the  program  and  many  others  participated  in  dis- 
cussion groups. 

These  and  many  more  responsibilities  are  accepted  by  critic 
teachers  at  Santa  Barbara.   If  success  is  not  achieved,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  lack  of  effort. 

(Kermit  A.  Seefeld,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  College, 
Santa  Barbara,  California.) 
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DEVELOPING  Upon  arrival  at  the  training  school,  Miss  Jones, 

PROFESSIONAL         student  teacher,  was  welcomed  as  a  member  of 
RESPONSIBILITY     the  faculty  by  the  college  supervisor,  the  school 
principal,  and  the  supervising  teacher.   She  was 
introduced  to  her  class  as  their  new  teacher  from  the  university. 
Miss  Jones  was  introduced  to  parents  when  they  visited  the  classroom 
and  was  included  in  par entr teacher  conferences.    The  supervising 
teacher  helped  to  make  her  feel  secure  in  her  teaching  by  encourag- 
ing her  to  be  creative  in  ideas  and  materials  and  to  share  them  with 
other  student  teachers  and  supervising  teachers.    Having  been  ac- 
cepted and  given  status  by  the  principal,  teachers,  children,  and 
parents,  Miss  Jones  began  to  understand  the  importance  of  her  role 
in  the  school  and  began  to  develop  a  feeling  of  security  in  and  be- 
longingness  to  a  particular  school  and  to  the  teaching  profession 
generally. 

The  importance  of  being  a  cooperative  member  of  a  faculty  group 
was  demonstrated  clearly  and  often  to  Miss  Jones.    The  supervising 
teacher  took  advantage  of  several  school  situations  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  teamwork  among  faculty  members.   On  one  occasion, 
because  of  misbehavior,  one  class  was  denied  the  privilege  of  playing 
a  particular  game  on  the  playground  by  the  teacher  on  playground 
duty.    The  supervising  teacher  stressed  the  importance  of  following 
through  such  a  situation  by  planning  with  and  having  Miss  Jones  handle 
a  serious  discussion  with  the  children  in  the  classroom.   On  another 
occasion,  the  supervising  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Jones, 
offered  to  relieve  from  yard- duty  a  teacher  who  had  just  returned 
from  an  illness.   By  setting  an  example  of  a  professional  attitude  in 
daily  school  situations,  the  supervising  teacher  endeavored  to  help 
Miss  Jones  in  her  professional  growth. 

At  regularly  scheduled  conferences  with  Miss  Jones,  the  supervis- 
ing teacher  stressed  the  importance  of  daily  planning  and  evaluation 
for  the  good  of  the  children  in  this  particular  class.   At  the  invitation 
of  the  principal,  Miss  Jones  attended  several  faculty  meetings  and 
heard  stressed  the  importance  of  organization,  policy,  and  coopera- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  children  in  the  school.   At  the  invitation  of 
her  supervising  teacher,  Miss  Jones  attended  several  institute  meet- 
ings, designed  for  all  teachers  in  the  district.    Miss  Jones  saw  and 
heard  hundreds  of  teachers  from  many  schools  discuss  the  newest 
methods  of  teaching  so  that  children  could  improve  in  academic  work. 

As  Miss  Jones  began  to  feel  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  to  see 
the  importance  of  faculty  teamwork,  to  see  the  broad  picture  of  many 
teachers  in  action,  she  began  to  show  marked  growth  in  professional 
attitude.   Her  attitude  grew  from  one  of  self- concern  to  one  of  con- 
tributing to  the  teaching  profession. 

(Mary  D.  Van  Duzer,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.) 
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WORKING  IN        Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  give  an  exceptional 
PROFESSION-      student  teacher  the  experience  of  working  with  a 
AL  GROUPS         professional  group  on  planning  an  outline  for  a  re- 
source unit  on  human  relations.   This  professional 
group  included  teachers  and  administrators  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  levels. 

The  purpose  of  this  group  was  to  plan  an  outline  for  a  six  page 
pamphlet  which  would  include  resource  materials  for  teachers  to  use 
in  developing  a  unit  on  promoting  human  relation  skills  in  the  class- 
room.  Pamphlets  were  to  be  developed  for  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  high  school  levels,  the  final  pamphlets  to  be  completed  by  work 
committees  or  selected  individuals. 

Before  this  meeting,  I  suggested  to  my  student  teacher  that  she  at- 
tend this  meeting  in  my  place  because  a  previous  commitment  pre- 
vented my  appearance.  She  accepted  the  invitation.  We  then  proceeded 
to  develop  materials  suggested  in  a  recent  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  this  project.  We  were  asked  to  prepare  suggestions  for 
classroom  activities  and  to  develop  a  list  of  references  as  well  as 
other  teaching  aids  in  the  area  of  human  relations.  I  suggested  that 
we  limit  ourselves  to  materials  for  the  intermediate  level. 

Many  meetings  were  held  during  the  lunch  hour  so  as  to  complete 
our  task  prior  to  the  meeting  with  the  professional  group.  Miss  K. 
was  then  dismissed  from  teaching  so  that  she  could  attend  this 
meeting. 

At  the  meeting,  Miss  K.'s  previous  experience  in  the  development 
of  resource  units  helped  her  in  making  many  worthwhile  suggestions. 
Following  the  development  of  an  outline  for  the  resource  units,  the 
group  divided  into  four  smaller  committees,  one  being  the  intermediate 
level  resource  unit  group.  Here  Miss  K.  presented  all  of  the  materials 
developed  in  the  previous  noon  meetings.  All  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  pleased  with  the  materials  developed.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  secretary  mimeograph  Miss  K.'s  materials  so  that  each  committee 
member  could  have  a  copy.  Also  copies  were  to  be  sent  to  the  work 
committee  members. 

Following  this  meeting,  the  chairman  called  me  and  suggested  that 
Miss  K.  be  made  a  member  of  one  of  the  work  committees.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  had  accepted  a  position  outside  of  the  state  and  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  meetings.   Asking  her  to  be  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee was  proof  enough  that  her  contributions  to  the  group  were  worth- 
while. 
(Lewis  Romano,  Cooperating  Teacher,  Shorewood,  Wisconsin.) 
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SUMMARY 

Because  we  have  learned  that  the  theory  of  teaching  is  not  enough, 
but  must  be  fully  supplemented  by  intelligently  directed  practice, 
educators  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  strategically  im- 
portant role  occupied  by  supervising  and  cooperating  teachers  in  the 
education  of  prospective  teachers.   These  teachers  have  the  important 
task  of  closing  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice.   They  strive  to 
give  the  student  teacher  experiences  which  include  a  sample  of  all  the 
things  that  the  regular  teacher  needs  to  do  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room.  Qualifications  of  these  teachers  include  those  of  any  good 
classroom  teacher  plus  the  ability  to  contribute  maximally  to  the 
growth  of  the  student  teacher.   Because  of  the  multi- responsibilities 
of  these  teachers  they  bear  an  exceedingly  heavy  work  load.   Unsolved 
problems  include:  How  can  we  secure  competent  supervising  and  co- 
operating teachers  ?   How  can  the  work  load  be  lightened?   How  can 
we  help  these  teachers  improve  and  grow  on  the  job?   What  should  be 
the  functions  of  laboratory  schools  and  in  turn  the  responsibilities  of 
supervising  teachers  ?  Reports  in  best  practices  make  it  clear  that 
methods  used  by  supervising  and  cooperating  teachers  to  give  their 
student  teachers  experiences  designed  to  develop  them  into  competent 
classroom  teachers  vary  with  the  many  factors  involved;  they  include 
a  unique  student  teacher,  a  unique  supervising  teacher,  and  a  unique 
group  of  children  in  a  unique  community. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  TEACHER 

BUILDING  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  student  teacher  is  as 

RELATION-  responsible  as  any  single  individual  for  the  quality 

SHIPS  of  the  relationships  between  the  college  and  the  co- 

operating school.   With  the  exception  of  the  student, 
however,  the  college  teacher's  role  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
strategic  one  existing  within  the  college  personnel.    This  is  particu- 
larly true  as  student  teaching  programs  move  to  off-campus  centers. 
The  mass  exodus  from  the  college  campus  school  to  off -campus  co- 
operating schools  has  presented  problems  to  colleges  which  were 
much  less  pressing  when  student  teaching  took  place  in  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  college.    In  addition,  a  feeling  of  oneness  possible  in  a 
campus  situation  does  not  and  cannot  exist  in  an  off -campus  center 
until  college  students  and  staff  members  work  with  center  personnel 
toward  a  feeling  of  cooperative  enterprise  and  mutual  benefit.   It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  a  look  be  taken  at  the  role  of  the  college 
teacher  who  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  chief  representative  of 
the  college.   In  addition  to  his  major  task  of  supervising  student  teach- 
ers he  holds  the  strategic  position  of  go-between.    On  him  rests  the 
often  precarious  responsibility  of  maintaining  cordial  working  rela- 
tionships with  off -campus  centers. 

MORE  The  changing  setting  of  student  teaching  is  only  one 

EFFECTIVE         factor  in  the  changing  role  of  the  college  teacher. 
VISITATION          Emphasis  upon  varied  laboratory  experience  through 

out  a  professional  sequence  and  the  movement  in 
many  places  toward  full-time  student  teaching  have  effected  the  need 
for  much  greater  involvement  in  the  cooperating  school  on  the  part  of 
college  personnel.    Concern  for  improved  quality  of  programs  has  de- 
fined many  new  responsibilities  for  the  college  teacher,  part  of  whose 
work  at  least  is  concerned  with  student-teaching  programs. 
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Until  recent  years  it  was  common  for  the  college  teacher,  as 
supervisor  of  a  group  of  student  teachers,  to  plan  one  or  more  visits 
to  the  cooperating  school  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  teaching 
potential  of  the  student.   The  visit  was  often  a  very  mechanical  one, 
involving  a  period  of  observation  and  the  preparation  of  an  evaluation 
which  may  or  may  not  have  included  the  student  and  personnel  of  the 
cooperating  school.   The  college  teacher  cannot  be  completely  blamed 
for  the  superficiality  of  such  supervision.   In  many  cases  little  pro- 
vision for  this  activity  was  made  in  time  allocation  for  the  staff.  As 
more  and  more  programs  moved  away  from  the  campus,  new  rela- 
tionship problems  began  to  exist  which  required  the  time  and  efforts 
of  staff  members  of  the  college.   Colleges  were  constantly  facing  such 
questions  of  the  cooperating  school  group  as:  What  does  the  college 
expect?   What  will  the  supervisor  do  when  he  comes?    How  much 
should  the  cooperating  teacher  let  the  student  do? 

EXISTING  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  movement  to  off- 

PROBLEMS  campus  centers  had  both  healthy  and  unhealthy  ef- 

fects on  the  role  of  the  college  teacher.    On  the  pos- 
itive side  college  teachers  were  now  obligated  to  visit  in  the  field 
more  regularly  than  they  had  previously  done.   This  was  stimulating 
to  college  and  school  programs  alike.   Their  visits  in  the  field  also 
helped  schools  in  becoming  more  used  to  working  cooperatively  with 
college  personnel.   However,  exploitation  of  both  the  college  and  the 
cooperating  school  was  not  uncommon.   Often  the  program  was  col- 
lege-centered, with  the  college  teacher  initiating  all  activities  based 
on  needs  which  he  and  the  student  felt  existed  in  the  situation.   At 
times  this  took  on  the  appearance  of  the  expert  moving  in  to  improve 
the  school  situation  for  the  good  of  the  college.   The  result  was  fre- 
quent resistance  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  cooperating  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand  school  administrations  at  times  exploited  the  situa- 
tion through  the  over -use  of  the  college  teacher  as  a  formal  speaker 
to  add  prestige  to  some  proposal  they  wanted  put  across.    This  was 
the  period  of  the  expert  and  some  programs  are  still  in  it.   Psycholog- 
ically, teachers  need  to  protect  themselves  in  such  a  situation,  either 
by  passive  obedience  or  outright  resistance,  which  not  only  threatens 
relationships  with  the  college  but  also  serves  to  retard  any  advance- 
ment of  programs  for  children.   The  early  practice  of  paying  a  sti- 
pend to  cooperating  teachers  did  not  always  help  build  a  good  morale. 
When  the  pay  was  significant  some  teachers  took  students  mainly  for 
improving  their  own  financial  positions.   In  most  situations,  however, 
the  reward  was  petty  and  tended  only  to  aggravate  any  intra-staff 
jealousies  that  might  already  have  arisen  from  the  choosing  of  coop- 
erating teachers  by  the  principal  and/ or  the  college  supervisor.    Pro- 
grams for  student  teachers  and  for  children  were  not  always  enhanced 
by  such  procedures. 
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MUTUAL  This  brief  look  at  some  of  the  existing  problems 

RESPONSI-  leads  into  a  statement  of  the  thesis  which  should 

BILITY  guide  the  college  teacher  as  he  works  with  personnel 

of  the  cooperating  school.   The  student  teacher  and 
what  is  happening  to  him  is  the  focal  point  of  the  program.   Both  the 
college  and  the  cooperating  school  must  enter  into  the  program  with 
the  understanding  that  anything  given  to  the  situation  and  anything 
taken  from  it  is  in  the  interest  of  eventual  improved  education  for 
children.   For  the  college  teacher  this  means  that  he  operates  in  the 
situation  as  a  member  of  a  team,  each  member  having  a  specific 
function,  and  a  team  in  which  status  relationships  are  minimized.  His 
role  frequently  will  call  upon  him  to  act  as  consultant  or  resource 
person  where  his  experience  can  be  called  upon  and  be  of  help.   Simi- 
larly he  will  call  upon  the  resources  of  the  cooperating  school  where 
they  serve  a  need  of  the  teacher -education  program. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  look 
specifically  at  some  of  the  activities  in  cooperating  schools  in  which 
the  college  teacher  participates  or  can  participate.    First,  we  shall 
consider  the  specific  activities  of  a  few  isolated  college  supervisors 
who  are  working  constructively  but  independently  in  their  particular 
situation;  then  we  shall  take  a  more  extended  view  of  a  college  co- 
ordinator building  a  more  comprehensive  relationship  between  a  col- 
lege and  its  off-campus  centers.   For  illustration,  extracts  from  dia- 
ries and  reports  of  fictionalized  persons  in  the  roles  of  the  college 
supervisor  and  coordinator  of  student  teaching  have  been  prepared 
from  data  gathered  by  the  authors,  based  in  part  on  an  informal  sur- 
vey of  practices  and  future  plans  of  a  score  of  colleges  across  the 
country.1 

For  the  first  illustration,  extracts  from  the  diaries  of  three 
college  supervisors  have  been  chosen  to  show  what  an  individual  col- 
lege teacher  can  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  relationship  with  the 
cooperating  school  in  which  he  alone  is  working.   Editorial  comments 
accompany  the  excerpts. 
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College  of  Education;  and  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
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1.   Diary  of  Mr.  Bartlett 

Entry 
Sept.  10 

Received  a  call  from  Mr.  Hansen, 
principal  of  Jefferson  School.    They 
are  using  three  new  teachers  in  the 
program  this  semester,  and  he  won- 
dered if  we  might  set  up  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  program  with  them  before 
the  students  arrive.    Meeting  sched- 
uled for  Sept.  13th,  3:30  P.M.  at 
Jefferson. 

Oct.  17 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
Madison  School  is  preparing  a  bazaar 
for  a  fund-raising  project.     My  stu- 
dents and  I  are  setting  up  a  booth  of 
craft  materials  which  the  students 
have  prepared.   The  school  personnel 
are  very  pleased  with  our  willingness 
to  help  them  out  in  this  project. 

Dec.  6 

I  spent  the  morning  at  Jefferson  in  the  The  college  teacher  may  often  act  as 
fifth  grade.   They  have  been  studying    resource  person  in  working  with  child- 
about  Italian  children,  and  they  asked  ren.    There  is  no  reason  why  each  visit 
me  to  bring  my  slides  and  talk  with      must  be  used  in  complete  observation, 
the  group  about  them.  He  can  become  part  of  the  classroom 

situation  in  many  different  ways  and 
see  the  student  teacher  at  the  same 
time. 

Jan.  24 

I  met  with  the  principal,  cooperating    From  time  to  time  it  would  be  well  for 
teachers,  and  student  teachers  at          the  college  teacher  to  initiate  such 
Madison  to  discuss  the  total  program  meetings  for  the  sake  of  evaluating  the 
and  ways  in  which  I  might  be  of  further  job  being  done, 
help.   I  also  got  some  ideas  concerning 
my  role  in  the  program  which  will  be 
of  help  in  future  semesters. 


Comments 


This  type  of  preliminary  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  a  school  year  might  be  in- 
itiated by  either  the  personnel  of  the 
co-operating  school  or  the  college 
teacher.   It  gives  the  college  person  a 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  teach- 
ers and  helps  set  up  relationships  early 
in  the  year. 


Not  only  can  this  type  of  oneness  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  help  to  cement 
relationships  but  it  also  affords  the 
*  college  person  a  chance  to  see  his  stu- 
dents in  an  out-of-class  setting  involv- 
ing a  total  school  activity. 


2.  Diary  of  Miss  Connor 

Entry  Comments 

Feb.  8 

I  was  invited  by  the  PTA  of  P.S.  100  toTo  such  a  situation  the  college  teacher 
attend  their  next  meeting  as  guest       is  bringing  to  a  school  community 
speaker.   They  are  interested  in  hear-some  of  his  background  and  experience 
ing  some  of  the  newer  ideas  about         in  an  area  which  is  of  concern  to  par- 
teaching  reading.  ents  and  teachers.   The  college  person 
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becomes  more  familiar  with  the  school 
community  and  is  better  able  to  help 
student  teachers  assigned  to  the  school 
for  student  teaching. 


Mar.  16 

Three  teachers  from  Coolidge  School 
came  to  the  campus  to  meet  with  a 
group  of  Juniors  who  are  taking  a 
methods  course  with  me.   We  have 
been  discussing  grouping  within  a 
classroom  and  felt  the  need  to  get  the 
help  of  some  teachers  in  service. 

May  23 

In  our  Education  Department  we  are 
at  work  attempting  to  revise  our  se- 
quence of  courses.   At  the  moment  we 
are  discussing  the  place  of  student 
teaching  in  the  sequence  -  i.e.,  in 
which  semester  should  it  be  offered, 
what  should  precede  it,  etc?    We  have 
asked  two  principals  and  four  teachers 
who  have  regularly  worked  with  our 
students  to  sit  in  on  this  week's  meet- 
ing.  Having  worked  with  our  students 
and  knowing  their  readiness  for  stu- 
dent teaching,  they  should  be  of  great 
help. 

June  10 

I  was  invited  to  the  party  the  children 
in  grade  four  at  P.S.  100  are  giving 
for  the  student  teacher  who  leaves  this 
week. 


Calling  upon  the  resources  of  the  co- 
operating school  is  an  important  part 
of  the  cooperative  enterprise  entered 
into  in  a  student  teaching  program. 


Very  often,  college  people  are  called 
into  the  schools  to  help  with  curricu- 
lum revision.   Miss  Connor  has  here 
found  an  opportunity  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  resource  from  the  cooperating 
school. 


Finding  time  for  these  activities  is 
important  in  terms  of  the  college 
teacher's  role.   Both  the  adults  and 
the  children  in  the  situation  come  to 
look  on  the  college  person  as  a  friend 
and  not  just  as  the  person  who  comes 
"to  check  up." 


3.  Diary  of  Mrs.  Wilson 

Entry 
Oct.  1 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  a  few  of  the 
students  have  invited  their  cooperat- 
ing teachers  to  join  us  on  campus  for 
the  weekly  seminar.    They  have  been 
of  great  help  in  discussion  and  feel 
more  of  a  part  in  the  student  teaching 
program. 

Dec.  3 

Mrs.  S.,  the  third  grade  teacher  at 


Comments 


Asking  school  personnel  to  the  campus 
is  important  in  terms  of  involving 
teachers  directly  in  the  total  program. 


Mrs.  Wilson  is  helping  to  make  avail- 
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Wiley,  is  interested  in  taking  her  child- able  college  resources  for  the  use  of 
ren  to  the  children's  library  at  the          a  group  of  children  in  the  cooperating 
college.   My  students  and  I  are  plan-      school.    Finding  time  herself  to  work 
ning  the  day  for  them  so  that  we  can       with  the  student  teachers  in  planning 
all  participate  in  story  hours,  helping     the  day  is  an  important  part  of  the 
in  children's  choosing  of  books,  etc.      experience  for  everyone. 
I've  arranged  for  the  students  in  our 
Arts  and  Crafts  class  in  the  depart- 
ment to  put  on  the  puppet  show  on  which 
they  have  been  working. 

Jan.  7 

For  the  first  time  today  I  brought  my  Finding  the  time  to  meet  with  teach- 
lunch  to  Wiley  and  ate  with  some  of  the  ers  in  various  settings  can  help  build 
teachers    in  the  teachers'  room.    In  the  strong  relationship  necessary  to 
the  informal  setting  they  brought  up  an  honest  joint  approach  to  our  corn- 
one  or  two  problems  about  the  student  mon  problems, 
teaching  program  that  haven't  come 
out  in  regular  conferences. 

Apr.  29 

Wiley  is  having  a  fiftieth  anniversary. 
As  part  of  a  three-day  celebration 
they're  having  a  panel  discussion  in  the 
evening  for  parents  and  other  commun- 
ity people  on  the  topic,  "The  Role  of 
the  School  in  a  Democratic  Society," 
They're  asking  representatives  from 
various  fields  to  participate,  and  I've 
accepted  their  invitation  to  join  the 
panel. 

These  three  college  teachers,  like  many  in  the  field,  have  shown 
imagination  in  building  better  relationships  on  the  job.   Approaches 
such  as  theirs  have  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  many  specific  stu- 
dent teaching  situations.   Developing  creativity  of  this  sort  in  a  super- 
visory staff  is  a  crucial  responsibility  first  of  those  who  prepare  col- 
lege teachers  of  Education,  and  secondly  of  those  who  coordinate  their 
in-service  activities.  Administrators  of  student  teaching  programs 
also  need  to  consider  a  reallocation  of  teaching  load  for  college  teach- 
ers if  they  are  to  have  time  and  energy  for  carrying  through  on  a  cre- 
ative approach  to  supervision.   The  kinds  of  activities  suggested  in 
this  report  are  not  "extras."   They  are  significant  parts  of  a  total 
program  and  require  appropriate  time  allotment. 


A  BROADER  APPROACH 

ONE-TO-ONE       The  building  of  sounder  relationships  between  in- 
COOPERATION    dividual  college  supervisors  and  their  cooperating 
teachers  has  been  rewarding,  but  it  has  not  solved 
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all  the  problems.   Individual  classroom  situations  have  undoubtedly 
improved,  but  total  programs  have  not  necessarily  been  affected.   In- 
deed, some  problems  involving  personal  relations  have  been  intensi- 
fied.  Certain  qualified  classroom  teachers  were  by  necessity  singled 
out  for  college  privilege  and  recognition.   In  some  instances  resulting 
jealousies  have  created  emotional  obstructions  which  have  not  en- 
couraged the  acceptance  of  student  teachers  in  schools.   College  in- 
fluence when  peddled  on  a  preferential  basis  can  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  a  school's  morale  toward  curriculum  improvement  even 
when  a  college's  intentions  are  most  honorable.   The  "one-to-one  ap- 
proach" toward  school-college  cooperation  has  been  a  successful 
temporary  measure  at  best. 

Some  administrators  of  student  teaching  programs  have  begun  to 
see  that  a  new  kind  of  relationship  needs  to  be  built  with  cooperating 
schools  and  school  systems,  relationships  that  will  enlist  the  morale 
of  all  school  personnel  whether  or  not  they  always  participate  actively 
in  the  student  teaching  program.    College  planners  have  also  seen  that 
the  close,  almost  dominating  relationship  that  developed  between  a 
college  department  of  education  and  its  campus  laboratory  school 
could  not  and  should  not  be  repeated,  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  some 
new  kind  of  alliance  be  established. 

BUILDING  TO-     Some  colleges  have  recently  been  experimenting  with 
TAL  COOPER-     more  comprehensive  relationships  with  their  cooper - 
ATIVE  RELA-      ating  schools.   In  place  of  the  two-way  relationship 
TIONSHIPS  between  a  cooperating  teacher  and  college  repre- 

sentative, a  total  cooperative  relationship  between  a 
school  community  and  the  college  has  been  tried  with  some  success. 
The  fear  that  the  school  system  might  become  an  adjunct  of  the  col- 
lege was  avoided  by  basing  the  relationship  on  cooperation. 

School  communities  and  colleges  have  many  mutual  needs  for 
each  other,  services  upon  which  a  valid  relationship  can  be  built.    The 
needs  of  a  college  for  a  school  system  as  a  laboratory  for  student 
teaching  and  for  experimentation  are  obvious.   The  need  of  a  school 
for  help  in  improving  its  program,  its  teaching  and  its  administration 
is  latent  in  most  school  situations  and  can  only  be  filled  when  the 
climate  is  receptive.   Some  immediate  and  more  mundane  needs  are 
frequently  expressed  by  schools.   They  need  easy  access  to  enrich- 
ment materials,  films,  supplementary  reading,  and  displays.   They 
need  help  in  clarifying  their  ideas  about  their  reading  program  or  any 
other  aspect  of  their  curriculum  when  it  comes  under  attack.   They 
always  need  additional  heads  and  hands  to  help  supervise  and  teach  all 
the  children  in  today's  overcrowded  classrooms.    Colleges  need  to 
keep  in  touch  with  such  problems  as  they  develop  in  the  schools  if 
their  programs  of  teaching  and  research  are  to  be  kept  realistic.   The 
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possible  foundations  for  cooperative  planning  and  activity  between 
schools  and  college  communities  can  be  built  of  vital  mutual  needs. 

Those  institutions  that  have  begun  to  build  this  cooperative  re- 
lationship have  gone  about  the  task  in  divers  ways.   Perhaps  the  best 
means  for  illustrating  how  such  centers  are  built  is  to  present  two 
examples  derived  from  a  composite  of  several  stories  that  the  authors 
have  heard  or  read  concerning  the  development  of  cooperative  student 
teaching  centers. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  COLLEGE -SCHOOL  COOPERATION: 

WESTON  STATE  COLLEGE  BUILDS  TWO 
STUDENT  TEACHING  CENTERS 

THE  Mr.  Walker  is  a  coordinator  of  student  teaching  at 

SETTING  Weston  State  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  state's 

most  prosperous  county  seats.    The  college  still 
maintains  a  campus  laboratory  school.   Some  students  who  are- not 
able  to  leave  the  campus  for  one  reason  or  another  are  regularly 
placed  there,  but  the  school  is  mainly  used  as  a  convenient  demonstra- 
tion school  where  students  can  come  to  observe  and  participate  prior 
to  or  following  full-time  student  teaching.   Negotiations  are  tentatively 
underway  for  articulating  the  laboratory  school  back  into  the  town's 
system  from  whence  it  had  been  taken  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Although  the  college  will  lose  direct  control  of  the  school,  a  close 
association  is  planned  for  the  future.    Indeed  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
two  other  elementary  schools  and  the  high  school  will  eventually  join 
the  association.    Even  when  these  plans  are  completed,  this  local 
center  will  absorb  only  one-third  of  the  expected  student  enrollment. 
Presently,  the  student  teachers  are  scattered  all  over  the  state.    The 
college  supervisor  rarely  visits  a  student  more  than  once  a  term. 
Some  of  the  situations  are  adequate  but  many  of  them  are  far  from 
ideal. 

At  a  regional  meeting  of  a  national  educational  organization 
Mr.  Walker  heard  a  discussion  about  the  development  of  student- 
teaching  centers.   He  was  convinced  then  that  the  only  solution  to  his 
problem  was  to  create  at  least  two  such  cooperating  centers  in  off- 
campus  communities.    The  local  situation  was  so  frought  with  old 
town  and  gown  controversies  that  he  decided  to  put  his  efforts  first 
into  the  development  of  out-of-town  centers  and  use  his  experience 
gained  there  in  the  more  intricate  problems  of  a  college  town.   He 
kept  an  informal  diary  to  help  him  assess  procedures  that  he  might 
use  for  planning  future  operations. 

He  chose  first  to  explore  possibilities  with  the  superintendent  of 
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schools  in  a  small  industrial  town  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  col- 
lege.  Some  of  the  high  points  of  Mr.  Walker's  records  follow.    Two 
approaches  are  recorded:    (1)  a  direct  contact  with  a  school  superin- 
tendent, (2)  a  casual  beginning  which  developed  while  one  of  the  col- 
lege supervisors  was  visiting  a  community  oriented  school  with  a 
group  of  her  senior  students. 

DIRECT  October  15  -  As  I  was  mulling  over  various  ways 

APPROACH  for  approaching  this  problem  of  building  closer  and 

more  effective  cooperation  between  the  college  and 
our  community  schools  -  especially  with  an  eye  to  developing  at 
least  one  unified  center  -  I  happened  to  recall  a  conversation 
that  I  had  last  summer  with  one  of  our  superintendents,  Jerry 
Tilden.   We  invited  him  to  one  of  our  workshops  in  curriculum 
and  he  was  quite  insightful  when  we  got  into  problems  of  in- 
service  education.   He  seemed  quite  flexible  in  his  thinking  and 
showed  some  zeal  about  improving  his  own  situation.   I  decided 
to  give  him  a  ring  and  ask  him  if  I  could  come  over  and  explore 
some  ideas  with  him.   He  sounded  glad  to  give  me  some  time, 
so  I  went  over  the  following  week. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Walker  summarized  their  planning  so  far: 

November  20  -  Although  the  idea  of  a  cooperative  association 
with  the  college  struck  Jerry  as  a  good  one,  he  had  some  ques- 
tions about  how  we  should  begin.   He  liked  the  concept  of  con- 
sidering the  whole  school  system  as  a  college  laboratory  and 
feeling  that  an  individual  or  group  in  the  system  could  call  on 
the  college  for  assistance  regardless  of  whether  all  of  them  had 
students  or  not.    From  his  point  of  view,  this  proposal  helped 
resolve  the  problem  of  jealousy  between  those  teachers  that  are 
"tagged"  to  work  with  students  and  those  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  never  chosen.   He  saw  possibilities  of  having  stu- 
dents work  with  these  "less  desirable"  teachers  on  special  proj- 
ects based  on  the  teacher's  particular  strengths.    He  noted  that 
these  teachers  who  were  not  altogether  ready  for  students  or 
didn't  care  to  have  them  might  develop  an  interest  in  teacher 
education  as  the  whole  system  became  involved.   I  also  pointed 
out  that  if  the  students  were  assigned  to  the  school  system  more 
as  assistants  in  training  than  as  student  teachers  they  might 
also  feel  more  a  part  of  the  whole  operation  and  wish  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  enterprise.  We  agreed  that  additional  willing 
hands  and  fresh  minds  could  bring  much  constructive  help  to  the 
whole  school  program. 

Jerry,  as  before,  was  concerned  about  the  in-service  education 
of  his  staff  so  he  was  very  willing  to  accept  the  idea  of  having 
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the  college  supervisor  become  a  part-time  member  of  his  staff. 
In  fact,  his  enthusiasm  for  this  point  carried  him  beyond  even 
what  I  had  hoped  for.  He  wondered  if  the  college  would  mind  if 
he  asked  his  school  board  for  some  money  to  set  up  an  office 
for  the  college  supervisor.   And  that  wasn't  all  -  he  didn't  see 
why  he  couldn't  locate  some  part-time  secretarial  help  for  him. 
I  said  I  doubted  very  much  whether  the  college  authorities  would 
mind;  in  fact,  I  said  that  I  thought  they  would  feel  that  a  sensible 
sharing  of  expenses  like  this  would  be  admirable. 

Since  he  was  being  so  generous,  I  suggested  that  we  could  carry 
the  fees  for  bringing  our  staff  down  to  workshops  or  paying  for 
consultant  services  if  his  office  would  take  care  of  their  trans- 
portation and  keep  while  they  were  in  town.   This  seemed  like  an 
even  trade  and  he  thought  he  could  reallot  some  funds  that  had 
been  set  aside  for  getting  prominent  speakers  at  the  monthly 
faculty  meetings.   We  decided  to  put  these  financial  arrange- 
ments on  paper,  but  thought  it  best  not  to  draw  up  any  joint  policy 
statements.   It  seemed  best  to  leave  such  plans  wide  open  for 
change  and  adjustment  as  we  went  along.   We  felt  the  need  to 
have  freedom  to  play  by  ear  as  the  plan  evolved. 

Walker  was  very  happy  with  the  results  of  these  conferences 
with  Jerry.   They  decided  to  begin  with  a  pilot  project  with  one  of  the 
schools  during  the  spring  term.   Now  that  they  had  gotten  basic  agree- 
ments out  of  the  way,  they  decided  to  call  in  the  principals  of  the  three 
elementary  schools  and  the  high  school  to  see  how  the  plan  could  best 
be  publicized  among  the  staff  and  then  implemented.   Here  the  trouble 
began  and  Walker's  diary  became  very  animated: 

November  20  -  We  had  our  first  meeting  with  the  principals.    I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  expect  to  find  them  enthusiastic 
just  because  Jerry  was.   Some  of  them  had  not  had  as  happy  ex- 
periences with  the  college.  In  fact,  one  of  them  had  gotten  a  C 
in  a  summer  course  in  curriculum  several  summers  ago  and  he 
didn't  let  me  forget  it,  although  he  tried  to  be  jocular  about  it. 
We  should  have  done  a  little  more  ground  work.  We  could  have 
sounded  them  out  about  it  first  and  talked  with  some  of  their 
teachers,  too;  but  anyway  Jerry  handled  the  situation  very  well. 
We  had  to  backtrack  a  bit.   Some  of  them  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
a  college  supervisor  ensconced  in  an  office  in  their  building  with 
a  secretary  when  they  felt  they  didn't  have  enough  secretarial 
help  as  it  was.   We  pointed  out  that,  of  course,  this  wouldn't  hap- 
pen right  away  or  might  not  be  a  good  idea  in  every  school.   We 
suggested  that  we  all  play  along  with  the  idea:  if  the  principal 
liked  the  supervisor,  and  felt  that  he  could  contribute  to  the 
school  program  then  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  join  the 
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staff.   I  stressed  that  we  had  purposely  not  made  any  binding 
agreements,  but  left  the  field  open  for  schools  and  supervisors 
to  develop  the  idea  as  they  saw  fit  in  each  situation.   This  re- 
mark seemed  to  save  the  day.   Evidently  they  felt  freed  from  be- 
ing high  pressured  and  began  to  see  themselves  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  planning  and  decision-making. 

I  wished  then  that  some  teachers  had  been  present  but  Jerry  has 
never  had  joint  meetings  of  principals  and  teacher  representa- 
tives.  Perhaps  that  may  occur  to  him  as  we  proceed.   The  prin- 
cipals suggested  that  we  begin  to  get  the  teachers  in  on  the  plan 
by  talking  with  them  at  the  next  staff  meeting  stressing  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  whole  school  involvement. 

I  immediately  liked  the  principal  with  whom  we  were  going  to 
work  first.   He  said  that  he  would  like  to  talk  with  his  parents 
about  it.   He  thought  that  they  might  like  having  a  regular  student 
teaching  program  that  was  carefully  thought  out  rather  than  the 
haphazard  way  that  it  had  proceeded  before.   He  thought  they 
would  see  the  need  for  everyone  helping  in  the  proper  education 
of  future  teachers. 

With  the  groundwork  laid  Walker  and  Jerry  planned  to  write  up 
a  short  series  of  articles  for  the  local  newspaper  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposal  for  both  sides  and  for  the  community.  Walker 
received  quite  a  bit  of  fan  mail  after  the  appearance  of  the  article. 
He  recorded  his  reactions  to  some  of  it  in  his  diary: 

January  15-1  received  several  interesting  letters,  as  a  result 
of  the  articles.   One  came  from  the  president  of  the  PTA  of  the 
pilot  school.   She  said  her  executive  committee  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  being  the  first  school  and  that  her  organization 
wanted  to  be  of  help.   Could  they  take  on  the  task  of  finding 
living  quarters  for  the  students?   I  had  two  other  interesting 
notes,  one  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  saying  that  they 
thought  that  this  move  would  encourage  the  merchants  to  give 
the  students  the  same  discounts  that  teachers  got  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  help  the  students  understand  the  business  part 
of  the  town.   One  of  the  labor  unions  also  wrote  in  offering  its 
services;  in  fact,  they  said  we  might  use  one  of  their  halls  for 
social  activities  if  the  students  wanted  to  have  a  little  more  fun 
than  they  could  have  in  the  school  buildings.   Well,  the  mail  was 
all  encouraging  except  for  one  dismal  note.   One  of  the  smaller 
veterans'  organizations  questioned  whether  the  community 
should  relate  itself  so  closely  to  a  college  where  there  might  be 
some  subversives.   Realizing  that  we  have  hit  that  problem 
wherever  we  have  gone  under  the  old  plan,  I  was  not  disturbed 
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and  proceeded  with  the  specific  mechanics  of  placing  students 
in  the  new  center,   I  thought  I  might  have  to  beg  some  of  our 
more  alert  students  to  go,  but  when  I  asked  for  volunteers  I  was 
overwhelmed.   I  hope  they  feel  the  same  way  when  the  experi- 
ence is  over,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  even  more 
enthusiastic  because  they  will  now  have  a  chance  more  than  ever 
before  to  live  their  student  teaching.    They  will  have  more  re- 
sponsibility as  co-workers  in  a  school  system  than  they  had  as 
practice  teachers  in  a  classroom. 

Mr.  Walker  was  deservedly  well  pleased.   His  vision  of  a  co- 
operative enterprise  was  becoming  real.   He  began  in  a  rather  author- 
itarian manner,  but  his  essential' belief  in  democratic  procedures  and 
his  affability  saved  the  situation.   However,  he  came  close  to  failure 
because  the  direct  approach  which  he  used  tends  to  ignore  the  catalyst 
of  early  involvement  with  those  individuals  who  will  be  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  work.   The  cooperating  teacher  and  the  college  super- 
visors were  virtually  ignored  while  the  "heads  of  state,"  as  it  were, 
planned  wisely  for  them.   Such  an  initiation  of  a  cooperative  enterprise 
is  only  one  way.   It  is,  however,  a  possible  way  providing  that  once  the 
play  is  activated  all  interested  persons  become  involved  in  future 
planning  and  decision  making.    Never  can  a  suggestion  of  college  supe- 
riority or  domination  enter  the  climate  of  the  negotiations. 

A  CASUAL  The  following  year  Mr.  Walker  discovered  that  there 

APPROACH  was  another  effective  way  for  implementing  his  vi- 

sion.  Miss  Harvey,  one  of  his  college  supervisors, 
had  been  making  regular  visits  each  year  around  the  state  with  a  small 
group  of  her  senior  students  as  part  of  their  experience  in  the  inte- 
grating seminar  following  student  teaching.   Her  main  purpose  was  to 
present  her  graduating  seniors  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  many 
schools  in  many  different  kinds  of  communities,  hoping  in  part  to  help 
them  in  choosing  a  first  job.   While  doing  this  she  also  kept  her  eyes 
open  for  good  student-teaching  spots.   For  several  years  now  she  had 
regularly  included  the  suburban  town,  Templeton,  not  because  the 
superintendent  was  especially  solicitous  nor  because  the  school  pro- 
gram was  particularly  outstanding,  but  because  there  was  a  first 
grade  teacher  who  was  exploring  the  possibilities  of  more  community 
involvement  in  the  program  of  her  own  grade.   Although  the  adminis- 
trative officers  were  not  wholeheartedly  enthusiastic  about  her  efforts, 
they  let  her  go  ahead. 

During  their  most  recent  visit  to  this  first  grade  Miss  Harvey 
and  her  students  became  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  parents'  workshop. 
The  potentialities  of  the  proposed  experience  were  so  high  that  Miss 
Harvey  cancelled  the  remaining  two  days  of  their  trip  in  order  to  re- 
main at  Templeton.    These  are  some  of  the  notes  she  took  during  the 
experiment. 
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The  surprise  in  the  invitation  to  help  in  the  parents*  workshop 
was  that  Mrs.  Tenney  wanted  our  students  and  me  actually  to 
help  in  final  plans  and  in  manning  some  of  the  student  centers* 
She  didn't  see  our  role  as  interested  observers  but  as  co-work- 
ers.   This  is  why  I  halted  our  trip  at  Templeton  and  stayed.    The 
students  became  quite  excited  as  they  realized  that  Mrs.  Tenney 
was  treating  them  as  teachers,  real  teachers,  who  were  new  at 
the  game,  of  course,  but  who  were  fresh  in  their  outlook  and 
energetic  in  their  resolution.    The  students  pitched  right  in;  the 
three  primary  grades  were  involved  and  there  were  lots  of  plans 
to  be  made  and  lots  of  old-fashioned  house  cleaning  and  furniture 
moving  to  be  done.    Displays  had  to  be  hung  and  work  centers 
had  to  be  set  up.    The  principal  arranged  schedules  so  that  the 
teachers  involved  could  have  two  free  afternoons  before  the  big 
event.    Our  students  took  turns  by  threes  visiting  each  of  the 
grades,  getting  acquainted  a  little  with  the  children  and  the  pro- 
gram.   I  suggested  an  informal  seminar  in  the  evenings  at  a  cafe 
on  Main  Street.    The  students  really  rose  to  the  occasion.    I 
suppose  it  was  Mrs.  Tenney's  dynamism  and  good  humor  that 
became  inf ectuous,  but  at  any  rate  the  students  responded  with 
vigor.    One  group  helped  set  up  a  reading  center  where  parents 
found  out  what  they  could  do  at  home  to  support  the  school  read- 
ing program.    Two  of  our  girls  got  together  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  children's  books  from  the  local  public  library  and  in 
their  enthusiasm  asked  the  librarian  to  join  the  workshop  and 
tell  about  the  library's  facilities  for  children.    Another  group 
helped  put  together  a  science  corner.    Here,  one  of  our  young 
men  pitched  in  and  helped  devise  some  participating  exhibits 
that  intrigued  the  principal.    One  of  them  was  made  up  of  sev- 
eral little  tricks  involving  magnetism.    I  think  it  was  this  in- 
genuity that  prompted  the  principal  to  ask  me  why  we  couldn't 
send  regular  students.    He  had  no  idea  that  they  could  bring  so 
much  help  and  life  to  a  school  when  brought  in  as  adults  sharing 
in  a  cooperative  enterprise. 

I  told  him  we  had  found  that  when  students  join  a  school  or 
school  system  as  a  kind  of  junior  staff  where  they  are  accepted 
as  adults  and  co-workers  the  students  tend  to  rise  to  the  situa- 
tion and  blossom.    He  said  that  he  could  see  this  and  that  he 
would  like  to  talk  with  his  teachers  after  this  experience  and 
see  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  regular  group  of  students  join 
the  staff  each  semester.    I  warned  him  that  all  of  the  students 
would  not  be  able  to  contribute  as  soon  nor  as  well  as  these 
seniors.    He  understood  that  and  we  left  after  the  workshop  very 
pleased  about  the  whole  episode.    I  was  quite  sure  that  the  seed 
which  had  been  planted  would  grow  and  I  liked  the  way  the  sug- 
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gestion  had  come  from  them  as  a  result  of  a  real  service  that 
we  had  done  for  them. 

The  expected  happened.   The  principal  approached  the  primary 
teachers  who  had  planned  the  workshop  and  they  were  ready  to  receive 
students  the  next  day,  but  the  other  teachers  were  not  as  enthusiastic. 
The  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  saw  the  possibilities  and  they  de- 
cided to  participate.   The  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teachers  were  a  little 
worried  about  the  distractions  of  a  student  teacher  as  their  grades 
prepared  for  entrance  to  junior  high  school.   Their  wish  to  stay  on  the 
fringes  was  accepted  and  the  staff  was  ready  to  explore  the  idea 
further  with  the  college. 

Pitfalls  followed,  of  course,  but  solid  groundwork  had  been  set. 
The  college  coordinator  now  had  two  co-participating  centers  under- 
way, each  with  different  beginnings.   He  became  convinced  that  there 
was  not  any  one  way  to  build  such  centers,  that  the  best  method  to  re- 
member was  to  follow  all  leads  as  far  as  they  are  fruitful,  creating 
means  for  exploiting  the  leads  that  seem  appropriate  for  the  particular 
situation. 

NEED  TO  Once  a  cooperative  enterprise  has  been  set  up  both 

FOLLOW  institutions  have  to  follow  through  by  making  good 

THROUGH  the  implied  promises  of  mutual  help.    Most  colleges 

have  some  kind  of  field  service  unit  that  can  be 
called  upon  to  help  with  additional  consultant  services  that  are  re- 
quested.  However,  there  is  much  that  a  college  supervisor  can  do  in 
this  regard  when  he  is  partially  in  residence  at  a  school.   Such  help 
can  be  of  a  superior  kind  because  the  supervisor  has  an  advantage 
over  the  usual  college  expert  in  already  having  a  working  acquaintance 
with  the  school.    Once  good  interpersonal  relationships  have  been  es- 
tablished, there  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  effort. 
There  are  lesser  services  that  the  college  can  provide.   An  arrange- 
ment with  the  college  library  can  be  made  for  mailing  books  and 
audio-visual  materials  to  the  school  centers  upon  request.   The  stu- 
dents are  a  wealth  of  resource  when  they  are  encouraged  to  feel  at 
home  and  make  whatever  suggestions  and  contribution^  they  can. 

COOPER-  A  school's  main  contribution  is  the  opportunities 

ATION  RE-  for  student  teaching  and  other  laboratory  experi- 

SULTS  IN  ences  that  it  provides,  but  when  there  is  a  close 

STIMULA-  association  the  school  can  also  join  in  college  re- 

TION  search  projects.   Teachers  can  come  to  the  college 

and  join  classes  and  seminars  where  their  immedi- 
acy to  the  field  can  help  demonstrate  for  students  how  theory  can  be 
put  into  practice.   The  really  important  gain  of  the  cooperating  centers 
approach  is  not  so  much  the  additional  services  that  each  institution 
can  render  each  other  as  it  is  the  stimulus  and  excitement  that  comes 
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from  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  the  education  of  children  and 
teachers. 

All  colleges  cannot  immediately  embark  upon  an  ambitious  co- 
operative scheme,  but  they  can  keep  their  sights  high.   While  devel- 
oping good  relationships  on  individual  bases  every  opportunity  for 
deepening  and  broadening  the  relationship  can  be  seized  for  building 
a  sounder  program  of  education  both  for  teachers  in  preparation  and 
for  teachers  in  service  -  aimed  at  better  education  for  today's 
children. 


Chapter  VII 
A  SYMPOSIUM 

SUBJECT:  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  USES 

OF  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

PARTICIPANTS:  Dr.  J.  G.  Flowers,  President,  Southwest  Texas 
State  Teachers  College,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
(Honorary  Member  AST) 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (Past 
President  of  AST) 

Dr.  A.  R.  Mead,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Athens  College, 
Athens,  Alabama  (Honorary  Member  AST) 

Dr.  Florence  B.  Stratemeyer,  Professor  of  Teacher 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  27,  New  York  (Past  President  of 
AST) 


In  an  effort  to  benefit  from  the  rich  experience  and  thinking  of 
those  who  have  been  closely  connected  with  this  organization  as  well 
as  the  individuals  who  are  our  leaders  in  the  field  of  teacher  educa- 
tion, the  committee  preparing  this  yearbook  asked  some  of  our  honor- 
ary members  and  past  presidents  of  the  Association  for  Student 
Teaching  to  consider  and  submit  their  answers  to  the  following  three 
questions: 

1.  What  is  the  unique  function  of  the  campus  laboratory  school? 
the  cooperating  school? 

2.  Do  you  foresee  any  marked  changes  in  the  future  uses  of 
campus  laboratory  schools  and/or  cooperating  schools? 

3.  What  research  or  experimentation  do  you  believe  is  especial- 
ly needed  concerning  present  or  potential  uses  of  laboratory 
schools  and/or  cooperating  schools? 

We  have  discussed  our  present  practices  thus  far  in  this  1955 
Association  for  Student  Teaching  Yearbook.   Now,  as  we  look  towards 
the  future,  let  us  consider  the  opinions  of  these  selected  leaders  in 
teacher  education. 
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QUESTION:  WHAT  IS  THE  UNIQUE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CAMPUS 
LABORATORY  SCHOOL?  THE  COOPERATING 
SCHOOL? 

DR.  STRATE-       As  our  concept  of  the  role  of  laboratory  experiences 
MEYER  in  the  education  of  teachers  has  changed  so  has  the 

function  of  the  campus  laboratory  school  and  the 
cooperating  public  or  private  school. 

Direct  experience,  as  the  actual  living  through  a  situation  or 
event,  is  now  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work  in  both  general  and 
professional  education.   It,  in  contrast  to  vicarious  experience,  is 
needed  when: 

1.  The  student  does  not  have  adequate  previous  experience  to 
interpret  meaningfully  a  new  experience. 

2.  Previous  experience  has  given  false  concepts  and  under- 
standings. 

3.  The  student  through  direct  experience  can  be  helped  more 
clearly  to  see  his  needs,  or 

4.  He  needs  to  test  his  ability  to  act  in  keeping  with  his  de- 
veloping concepts  and  skills. 

One  student  may  find  a  class  discussion  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive to  sound  thinking.    For  the  same  experience  to  be  meaningful 
to  another  student,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  opportunity  for 
direct  experience. 

In  considering  the  kinds  of  laboratory  situations  needed  to  pro- 
vide desired  direct  experiences  in  general  and  professional  education, 
it  is  suggested  that: 

1.  No  one  school  can  meet  the  need  for  the  range  of  experiences 
required.   The  load  factor  alone  (that  is,  many  college  students  work- 
ing in  a  single  situation)  would  prevent  a  reasonably  normal  situation 
for  children  or  for  the  college  student.   Further,  no  single  school  can 
provide  the  variety  of  situations  regarding  curriculum  and  administra- 
tion necessary  to  test  the  ability  of  the  teacher-to-be  to  apply  educa- 
tional principles  in  meeting  different  situations. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  a  laboratory  school  in  which  the  college 
student  can  realize  a  vision  of  the  theory  being  developed  at  the  col- 
lege—a school  easily  accessible  which  is  effectively  carrying  out 
promising  practices.  The  college  should  have  a  share  in  staff  selec- 
tion and  in  the  curriculum  development  of  such  a  school.   It  may  or 
may  not  be  on  campus.   Such  a  school  should  serve  five  major 
functions: 
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a.  Guidance  through  observation  and  critical  evaluation, 
This  requires  a  master  teacher  at  work  with  learners;  a 
teacher  who  is  able  to  guide  the  student  in  setting  stand- 
ards and  in  interpreting  what  he  sees  in  terms  of  basic 
principles. 

b.  Guidance  through  participation.   A  teacher  having  special 
competence  in  teaching  cooperatively  with  the  neophyte 

is  needed.   Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  teach  cooperative- 
ly, but  he  must  be  able  to  teach  "through*  another  per- 
son, and  be  able  to  explain  the  reasons  and  underlying 
principles  governing  action  taken. 

c.  Provision  of  student  teaching  opportunities  for  students 
having  special  difficulties. 

d.  Provision  of  opportunities  to  share  in  experimentation 
to  improve  practice. 

e.  Provision  of  post-student  teaching  laboratory  experiences 
(with  an  expert)  for  some  students. 

3.   A  number  of  off-campus  cooperating  schools,  each  having  a 
representative  student  body  and  a  typical  community  setting,  and  rep- 
resenting varied  curriculum  designs  and  educational  programs  and 
varied  administrative  organizations  are  needed  to  serve  four  major 
functions: 

a.  To  make  it  possible  to  limit  the  number  of  students  work- 
ing with  a  given  pupil  group  and  thereby  provide  increased 
opportunity  to  students  to  carry  responsibility. 

b.  To  provide  opportunity  to  learn  to  apply  basic  educational 
principles  in  varied  situations— to  think  in  terms  of  prin- 
ciples rather  than  patterns;  to  meet  and  deal  with  new  and 
changing  circumstances. 

c.  To  provide  opportunity  to  study  how  change  is  brought 
about. 

d.  To  contribute  to  security  in  entering  the  profession 
through  direct  contact  with  situations  similar  to  those 
which  the  student  will  meet  in  his  first  year  of  teaching 
experience. 

4.  There  is  a  need  to  see  children  in  a  variety  of  non-school 
situations  and  to  develop  understanding  of  the  educational  opportunities 
afforded.   This  suggests  contact  with  a  range  of  community  agencies 
and  situations  in  recreational  centers,  Sunday  Schools,  social  service 
agencies,  children's  camps,  informal  groups  in  the  library  and  the 
like. 

5.  The  college  itself  is  a  rich  laboratory  of  direct  experiences 
both  through  work  in  the  classroom  which  demonstrates  the  theory 
being  taught,  and  in  the  range  of  college  activities  in  which  students 
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might  well  participate,  such  as  curriculum  committees  and  student 
councils. 

DR.  The  campus  school  serves  as  a  laboratory  not  only 

FLOWERS  for  the  department  of  student  teaching  and  the  de- 

partment of  education  but  it  also  serves  as  a  suit- 
able laboratory  for  all  departments  of  the  college.    Professors  in  all 
of  the  disciplines,  the  humanities,  the  sciences  and  the  social  sciences 
are  provided  in  the  campus  school  the  resources  needed  for  experi- 
mentation, as  well  as  a  convenient  place  to  observe  well -accepted 
methods  and  procedures.   Moreover,  it  provides  in  a  convenient  place 
and  location  and  easily  accessible  to  all  staff  members  and  students  a 
suitable  professional  resource  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  of  all  departments. 

Some  of  the  specific  areas  where  the  campus  school  serves  in 
the  teacher  preparation  program  are: 

1.  Experiments  with  various  ability  levels  or  groupings  of 
children, 

2.  Experiments  with  various  methods  and  procedures, 

3.  Experiments  in  curriculum  organization  and  refinements, 

4.  Experiments  under  the  direction  of  subject  matter  specialists 
with  the  organization  of  small  units  or  with  courses, 

5.  Experiments  in  which  college  teachers  and  demonstration 
teachers  interchange  their  teaching  assignments  bringing 
theory  and  practice  in  closer  integration;  and 

6.  A  situation  in  which  all  of  the  resources  of  an  institution 
may  be  used  in  the  development  of  guidance,  personnel  and 
administrative  policies  and  practices. 

In  the  nature  of  an  organization  of  cooperating  schools  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  college  to  have  the  necessary  controls  that  made  edu- 
cational experiments  possible.    The  fact  that  the  cooperating  schools 
are  under  the  administration  and  supervision  of  another  educational 
unit  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  college  staff  to  have  the  free- 
dom it  needs  in  carrying  forward  certain  projects  that  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable.    It  is  my  belief  that  the  cooperating  schools  can 
best  serve  the  college  by  providing  observation,  demonstration,  and 
student  teaching  facilities  and  that  the  campus  school  can  augment  and 
reinforce  its  teacher  education  program  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  free 
from  the  restrictions  that  must  exist  in  a  cooperating  school  situation. 

Ideally,  then,  a  teacher  education  institution  would  be  most  for- 
tunate if  it  had  under  its  complete  control  a  campus  school  which  can 
serve  the  unique  functions  as  outlined  above,  but  in  addition  have 
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abundant  resources  available  in  the  public  schools  for  professional 
laboratory  experiences. 

DR.  MEAD  On-campus  laboratory  schools  for  teachers  have 

extended  their  services  in  many  ways  in  recent 
decades.    Originally,  they  were  restricted  to  observation  participa- 
tion, and  supervised  student  teaching,  and  for  only  those  who  were 
registered  resident  students  of  the  college.   As  time  passed  these 
schools,  through  their  leaders,  have  discerned  other  functions  that 
they  can  serve.   Among  these  are  visiting  days  for  teachers  in  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  visits  at  any  other  time.    In  the  few  cases  in  which  this 
practice  has  been  in  use,  it  has  been  handled  in  many  different  ways. 
At  least  one  laboratory  school  group  met  with  a  committee  of  public 
school  teachers  and  from  them  and  other  teachers  secured  a  list  of 
needs  of  the  teachers  in  service.   Then  with  this  same  committee,  the 
Visiting  Day  program  was  planned  in  terms  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
laboratory  school.   Through  this  visiting  day  program  many  hundreds 
of  public  and  private  school  teachers  began  to  see  different  practices, 
discern  basic  conceptions  of  teaching,  learning,  and  growth,  and  the 
need  for  cooperative  planning,  as  well  as  many  other  matters. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  service  can  be  planned,  expanded,  and 
used  much  more  effectively  in  the  future.   It  need  not  be  restricted  to 
on-campus  laboratory  schools,  but,  in  addition,  public  school  systems 
can  designate  certain  schools  to  render  a  similar  service,  as  has  been 
done  in  a  few  school  systems  in  the  past.   In  all  such  cases,  one  very 
important  addition  should  be  made,  and  that  is  a  system  of  careful 
evaluation  of  each  visiting  day  program  and  the  total  year's  program 
of  such  work.   Then  a  revision  of  the  service  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove it. 

Laboratory  schools  can  help  improve  educational  administration. 
The  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems  still  has  some 
"spots"  of  questionable  nature.   A  laboratory  school  staff  must  coop- 
erate to  establish  its  own  administrative  policies  and  practices.    Fur- 
thermore, it  is  under  some  rather  strong  motivation  to  do  this  appro- 
priately, or  at  least  to  try  to  do  these  jobs  that  way.   Also,  such 
schools  are  under  the  scrutiny  of  public  schools  in  a  high  degree.   It 
follows,  then,  that  they  can  work  on  administrative  problems  with 
school  administrators  to  improve  that  field  of  work.   How  to  do  this? 
It  should  be  planned  cooperatively  by  the  two  groups,  and  the  program 
executed  cooperatively.  Even  a  series  of  conferences  during  one  year 
can  help  much  to  clarify  certain  administrative  policies  and  practices. 
Among  these  are:  the  placement  and  supervision  of  beginning  teachers 
and  the  development  of  data  about  student  teachers  which  would  be  use- 
ful for  administrators  and  placement  agencies.   Once  a  cooperative 
program  is  planned,  the  two  groups  should  execute  it  together  and  then 
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make  a  critical  evaluation  of  what  has  happened.   Then,  they  should 
continue  as  the  need  exists. 

The  status  of  the  supervising  teacher  in  the  laboratory  school 
is  still  pregnant  with  important  neglect  in  many  places.   The  future 
should  surely  bring  an  improved  status  and  esteem  to  these  teachers 
in  the  campus  laboratory  schools.   By  and  large,  what  has  been  done 
to  these  workers  and  about  them  has  been  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the 
profession.    They  have  been  paid  smaller  salaries,  asked  to  achieve 
the  same  standards  of  preparation  as  other  college  staff  members, 
not  allowed  to  have  faculty  rank  in  many  cases,  not  allowed  to  share 
in  faculty  deliberations  in  most  cases,  sometimes  sneered  at  by  per- 
sons who  should  know  better,  and  often  " encouraged"  by  their  "supe- 
rior" administrators  to  "get  out  of  the  laboratory  school  and  teach 
courses  in  Education."   Because  of  these  facts,  one  educational  leader 
has  referred  to  the  campus  laboratory  school  as  the  "weak  heart"  of 
the  teacher -education  program.   When  Deans  and  Presidents  get  a 
different  conception  of  what  these  workers  do  and  accept  them  as  co- 
workers  in  a  state-wide  task  of  teacher  education,  some  funds  will  be 
found  to  increase  their  income,  their  status  will  improve,  and  better 
teacher  education  will  come  into  practice.   Then  the  supervising 
teacher  can  come  into  his  own  desired  professional  status  as  a  worker 
on  equal  terms  with  his  co-workers.    Here  is  a  challenge  to  all  lead- 
ers in  teacher  education!    Get  this  improvement  made  quickly! ! 

Much  discussion  has  developed  over  the  years  about  the  teachers 
of  theory  courses  m  Education,  and  their  inability  (real  or  supposed) 
to  teach  children;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  that  these  per- 
sons teach  children  in  the  laboratory  schools.   I  have  canvassed  this 
problem  under  many  varying  conditions  and  believe  that  it  is  hardly 
practical  in  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  cases,  is  possible  in  many 
cases,  and  should  be  sought  in  these  desirable  situations.    Hence,  this 
is  a  change  to  which  laboratory  schools  should  work  more  definitely 
in  the  years  ahead— but  under  the  conditions  that  make  it  effective. 

While  making  the  above  statements,  and  while  the  reader  is 
thinking  of  them,  I  would  like  to  remind  readers  that  the  on-campus 
laboratory  school  has  as  its  chief  functions  those  of  observation  and 
participation  of  beginning  students  for  teaching.  In  small  colleges,  the 
function  of  supervised  student  teaching  may  be  added.  However,  in 
most  institutions,  the  functions  are  becoming  rapidly  the  two— observa- 
tion and  participation  in  their  many  different  categories  in  a  school— 
principal's  work,  teachers'  planning,  observing  and  studying  children, 
observing  the  teachers  operate,  conferences,  and  relevant  reading  and 
discussion.   In  many  large  institutions  that  will  be  about  all  the  on- 
campus  laboratory  school  can  possibly  do.   If  so,  then,  administrators 
should  be  much  concerned  about  these  functions  and  see  that  they  are 
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protected  from  invasion  by  others  who  might  destroy  these  two  parts 
of  each  teacher's  education.   It  is  quite  true  that  a  staff  sometimes 
finds  it  necessary  to  protest  against  some  "freak"  invasion  of  these 
functions,  probably  suggested  by  a  politician,  another  Dean  or  Presi- 
dent, or  some  noted  visitor.   In  fact,  such  schools  must  define  their 
functions,  get  administrators  to  accept  them -or  help  define  them  and 
then  adhere  to  them. 

Finally,  is  it  too  soon  to  predict  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  institutions  educating  staff  members  of  colleges  and  universities 
will  make  large  use  of  laboratory  experiences  in  their  difficult  task? 
They  have  been  subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism  because  of  the 
"crudeness*  of  their  products.   And  some  are  in  a  period  of  building 
programs  of  a  different  type.  It  seems  that  if  these  large  institutions 
will  use  the  laboratory  school  idea  and  experiences,  we  might  then 
escape  from  the  annual  "rash*  of  neophytes  from  graduate  schools 
"lecturing  to  freshmen  using  the  materials  from  their  graduate  study 
almost  exclusively. " 

What  then  of  the  future  of  the  on-campus  laboratory  school? 

a.  It  should  expand  and  improve  its  services  to  teachers  in 
service. 

b.  It  should  devise  and  help  in  obtaining  better  administration 
of  schools. 

c.  It  should  improve  the  professional  status  of  the  supervising 
teacher. 

d.  It  should  get  more  teachers  of  educational  theory  to  teach 
children,  remembering  the  limitations  of  this  and  protecting 
the  children. 

e.  It  should  offer  the  basic  observation  and  participation  ex- 
periences for  prospective  teachers, 

f.  It  should  hope  that  higher  educational  institutions  will  dis- 
cover and  use  this  idea  in  their  education  of  teachers  for 
colleges  and  universities. 

DR.  GRIM:  The  first  function  of  the  campus  laboratory  school  is 

to  serve  as  a  proving  ground  for  testing  educational 
hypotheses.   Nothing  is  more  practical  than  theory,  but  theory  needs  to 
be  rigorously  appraised  in  an  actual  teaching-learning  situation.   This 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  entire  training  institution  to  check  its 
frame  of  reference  in  practice,  rather  than  to  have  the  campus  school 
develop  its  own  autonomous  philosophy  and  curriculum.   Such  empir- 
ical practice  provides  for  cooperative  group  work  between  members 
of  the  campus  school  and  other  members  within  the  education  depart- 
ment.  Examples  of  this  function  might  be  the  development  of  teacher- 
parent  conferences  and  the  use  of  community  resources  as  learning 
materials  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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A  second  major  function  of  a  laboratory  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  students  in  training  to  study  children  at  first 
hand.  This  may  well  be  done  on  public  playgrounds  and  in  public 
schools,  but  the  campus  school  is  convenient  for  students  and  is  uni- 
fied administratively,  Individual  pupil  case  studies  and  studies  of 
pupil  groups  are  examples  of  this  use  of  the  campus  laboratory  school. 

Third,  the  campus  laboratory  school  should  always  provide  for 
the  observation  of  creative  teaching.  Again,  excellent  teaching  may 
be  found  in  public  schools,  but  frequently  it  is  widely  dispersed. 
Whether  the  laboratory  school  gives  large  group  demonstrations  or 
provides  for  small  groups  to  observe  children  and  actually  to  come 
into  the  classroom  informally,  still  the  emphasis  should  be  on  supe- 
rior teaching.  Master  teachers  can  be  employed  and  trained  for  this 
work.  They  should  share  with  college  classes  and  instructors  the 
planning  of  their  demonstrations.  In  some  institutions,  one-way  vision 
screens  facilitate  observations  and  child  study. 

And  last,  the  campus  laboratory  school  can  provide  convenient 
opportunities  for  students  to  engage  in  activities  with  children  as  they 
study  the  learning  process  and  plan  simple  teaching  techniques.  This 
type  of  professional  laboratory  experience  typically  comes  early  in 
the  student's  program  and  gives  him  a  background  for  checking  educa- 
tional theories,  hypotheses  of  learning,  and  his  understanding  of  human 
growth  and  development.  The  emphasis  during  these  participation 
activities  is  upon  understanding  rather  than  on  teaching  techniques. 

The  cooperating  school  should  be  used  primarily^  I  believe,  for 
responsible  student  teaching.  Depending  on  the  local  situation,  it  may 
be  used  effectively  for  many  of  the  functions  noted  above,  but  its  pri- 
mary purpose  should  be  to  provide  a  normal  setting  for  the  student's 
basic  and  culminating  experience  in  working  with  a  given  group  of 
learners  over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time.  In  general,  I  favor  a 
full  day's  teaching  in  which  the  student  lives  in  the  school  community, 
participating  in  the  total  school  and  the  community.  Student  teaching 
may  also  be  provided  on  campus,  but  the  normalcy  of  the  public  school 
situation  as  regards  school  population,  facilities,  equipment,  and  cur- 
riculum provides  more  realistic  transfer  opportunities  for  the  begin- 
ning teacher.  The  student  teacher  should  work  with  cooperating  teach- 
ers who  are  master  teachers,  if  possible,  who  are  carefully  selected, 
and  for  whom  in-service  growth  experiences  are  provided. 
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QUESTION:    DO  YOU  FORESEE  ANY  MARKED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
FUTURE  USES  OF  CAMPUS  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 
AND/OR  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS? 

DR.  FLOWERS:     I  can  see  no  great  change  for  the  future  unless  in 
the  direction  of  closer  relationship  with  the  coop- 
erating schools  and  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  some  experi- 
mentation in  such  types.   In  the  administration  of  public  schools 
where  teacher -education  programs  are  being  carried  on,  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  be  able  to  work  out  contractual  arrangements  with  such 
schools  for  some  experiments;  there  are  such  cases  on  record.    The 
procedures  in  the  campus  school  have  been  pretty  well  determined  in 
the  very  excellent  campus  schools  now  in  existence.   I  expect  to  see  a 
refinement  and  an  improvement  in  them  in  the  future,  as  indeed  there 
has  been  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

One  of  the  developments  which  it  is  hoped  may  follow  in  the 
future  is  that  wider  use  will  be  made  of  specialists  in  all  fields  in 
their  use  of  the  campus  schools.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  special- 
ists will  take  an  interest  in  these  schools  and  that  we  will  use  more  of 
them  as  classroom  teachers.   Likewise,  it  is  hoped  that  more  demon- 
stration teachers  in  the  campus  schools  will  be  used  in  college  class- 
es to  refresh  and  add  new  insights,  particularly  in  the  professionalized 
subject  matter  areas  that  are  taught  in  the  college  or  university. 

DR.  GRIM:  The  major  change  in  the  use  of  the  campus  labora- 

tory school,  as  I  foresee  it,  has  been  indicated  in  my 
earlier  statement— that  it  will  be  used  less  for  formal  demonstrations 
and  student  teaching  and  used  more  for  curricular  experimentation, 
philosophical  reconstruction,  child  study,  and  for  understanding  human 
growth  and  development.    The  sheer  pressure  of  numbers  of  students 
in  training  within  the  next  decade  will  force  us  to  turn  to  the  public 
schools  for  student-teaching  facilities.   I  believe  it  imperative,  how- 
ever, that  we  continue  to  maintain  our  campus  laboratory  schools. 
The  major  changes  I  see  in  using  cooperating  schools  will  be  in  their 
more  careful  selection,  better  programs  of  in-service  training  for 
supervisors,  and  that  cooperating  teachers  will  be  identified  with  and 
participate  more  in  the  on -going  activities  of  the  parent  training  in- 
stitution. It  may  be  that  five-year  programs  of  teacher  education  in- 
volving internships,  or  a  closely  supervised  fifth  year  on-the-job  will 
also  be  a  new  demand  of  our  public  cooperating  schools. 

DR.  MEAD:  I  have  already  stated  some  of  my  wishes  concerning 

needed  changes.   In  addition,  I  would  say  that  the  de- 
mands of  teacher -education  programs  caused  by  the  load  of  work  in- 
volved will  force  many  of  the  larger  institutions  with  on-campus  lab- 
oratory schools  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  these  schools  for 
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supervised  student  teaching,  and  for  full-time  teaching  internships. 
Laboratory  experiences  with  theory  courses,  with  occasional  subject 
matter  courses,  and  the  preliminary  observations  and  participation 
for  the  general  background  of  teaching  will  be  very  extensive  and  will 
not  permit  inclusion  of  supervised  student  teaching  or  internships. 
Heads  of  such  schools  will  do  well  to  identify  such  situations  or  tend- 
encies far  in  advance  and  set  up  barriers  against  those  who  try  to 
force  more  of  the  work  on  and  into  the  campus  laboratory  school.   Un- 
less they  take  this  precaution,  they  will  find  trouble  ahead. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest  change  in  off -campus  laboratory 
schools  will  be  the  professional  development  of  large  numbers  of 
supervising  teachers  on  a  state- wide  basis  and  available  for  all  ac- 
credited teacher -education  institutions  within  the  state.   These  teach- 
ers are  now,  and  will  be  required  in  hundreds  in  many  states.   They 
must  know  the  character  of  the  state's  program  and  the  institution's 
program,  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  supervising,  observation, 
participation,  and  teaching,  and  the  development  of  a  wide  variety  of 
attitudes  towards  schools,  children,  and  the  public.   Also  they  must 
know  how  to  protect  children  from  the  occasional  "raw"  neophyte  who 
would  do  injury  to  the  children.   He  or  she  must  know  the  kind  of 
evaluations  and  reports  to  make  and  be  able  to  cooperate  with  persons 
of  varying  positional  functions.   In  all,  this  must  be  a  cooperative 
enterprise.    (I  refer  those  interested  to  the  report  of  the  Cullowhee 
Student  Teaching  Workshop  on  the  Education  of  the  Supervising  Teach- 
ers).   This  development  is  now  in  progress  in  some  institutions,  and 
unless  it  occurs  more  rapidly,  the  inter-relations  of  on-campus  work 
and  off-campus  laboratory  experiences  will  be  sadly  lacking.   This 
need  is  not  discerned  as  often  as  it  might  be  by  many  college  adminis- 
trators. 

Along  with  the  changes  in  the  professional  education  of  the  off- 
campus  supervising  teachers,  there  must  come  some  changes  in  the 
off-campus  school,  also.    These  are  in  the  nature  of  development  of 
total-school-community  understanding  and  cooperation  in  such  pro- 
grams.  All  must  know  what  is  being  done,  and  boards  of  education 
must  be  informed  periodically  of  the  work  and  its  development  and 
regulations.   Much  of  this  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  schools  them- 
selves. 

One  much  needed  change  is  for  more  professional  recognition  of 
the  supervising  teachers  in  the  off -campus  schools,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  campus  school.    Every  kind  of  teacher  imaginable  except  these— 
who  are  the  keystone  of  the  teacher -education  process  potentially— are 
given  recognition  by  certification,  salary  additions,  promotion  in  rank, 
etc.    I  believe  that  supervising  teachers  should  have  suitable  recog- 
nition for  their  services.   I  believe  that  this  problem  should  be  studied 
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by  teacher  education  and  certification  leaders  and  staff  members  and 
the  results  applied.  At  least  a  new  type  of  teacher's  certificate  can 
be  set  up  for  them,  and  an  appropriate  salary  adjustment  made,  but 
made  on  a  statewide  basis  for  preparation  and  actual  work  done. 

What  kind  of  institution  is  an  off -campus  laboratory  school? 
Your  definition  will  be  like  the  school  you  know.   May  it  not  be  appro- 
priate now  to  redefine  the  characteristics  and  the  functions  of  the  off- 
campus  laboratory  schools?   Is  it  not  possible  that  a  school  in  a  back- 
ward area,  with  poorly  equipped  plant  and  facilities,  with  some  teach- 
ers with  much  less  than  standard  preparation,  and  some  children  not 
in  school— is  it  not  possible  that  such  a  school  can  become  a  labora- 
tory school  in  which  a  college  of  education  cooperates  and  helps  in  the 
development  of  a  modern,  effective  community-school  life  and  activity? 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of  our  colleges  to  demonstrate  that 
they  can  rebuild  a  school  and  its  program.    (As  an  example,  I  recom- 
mend the  development  of  such  a  school  as  was  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.) 

Of  course,  there  will  be  other  changes  in  the  future.    Some  will 
bring  up  the  old  idea  that  we  "can  get  along  without  the  campus  labora- 
tory school/  and  will  discover  to  their  folly  they  have  made  a  mistake 
in  judgment  or  that  the  school  was  a  very  poor  one.    But  such  events 
will  have  to  be  endured  and  all  lead  on  to  better  things. 

In  many  of  these  schools,  the  demand  for  emphasis  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  values  should  lead  to  a  major  revolution  in  some  pro- 
grams and  in  some  teaching*   The  studies  and  the  work  of  committees 
and  the  publications  that  are  now  available  should  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  educational  programs  for  such  schools  bene- 
fitting  both  children  and  student  teachers.  As  a  central  aspect  of  such 
educational  effort,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  recent 
literature  and  principles  dealing  with  the  growth  of  and  changes  in  at- 
titudes.  While  schools  have  always  done  some  of  this  work,  now  is  the 
time  to  reinterpret  and  reemphasize  such  educational  effort. 

DR.  STRATE-       The  major  change  which  I  would  anticipate  in  the 
MEYER:  college -related  and  cooperating  public  or  private 

school  is  the  more  complete  realization  of  the  goals 
toward  which  earlier  comments  pointed.    Of  these  I  would  hope  that 
the  college-related  school  would  give  increased  attention  to  action  re- 
search and  other  forms  of  experimentation,  to  a  closer  coordination 
of  college  activities  and  the  work  of  the  laboratory  school,  and  to  cre- 
ative teaching  in  terms  of  educational  principles  rather  than  fixed  or 
patterned  procedures.   It  is  hoped  that  change  in  the  work  of  the  co- 
operating public  or  private  school  would  also  be  three-fold.   First, 
there  is  need  for  increased  opportunity  for  cooperating  teachers  to 
study  and  understand  the  problems  of  induction  of  the  teacher -to -be. 
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Second,  closer  coordination  between  the  work  of  the  college  and  the 
cooperating  school  might  be  realized  through  more  effective  sharing 
of  data  about  the  college  student  and  his  program,  increased  coopera- 
tion in  the  supervision  of  the  student  at  work,  and  cooperative  evalua- 
tion of  the  college  program  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.   Third, 
college -school  cooperation  in  the  study  and  development  of  an  effec- 
tive educational  program  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  holds 
great  promise.   The  educational  possibilities  for  the  teacher-to-be 
need  to  be  explored  along  with  those  of  service  to  the  public  school. 
Perhaps,  if  the  prospective  teacher  is  helped  to  experience  bringing 
about  curriculum  change,  he  will  make  a  more  positive  contribution 
to  needed  change  as  a  member  of  a  school  staff. 


QUESTION:    WHAT  RESEARCH  OR  EXPERIMENTATION  DO  YOU 
BELIEVE  IS  ESPECIALLY  NEEDED  CONCERNING 
PRESENT  OR  POTENTIAL  USES  OF  LABORATORY 
SCHOOLS  AND/OR  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS? 

DR.  FLOWERS:     A  vast  amount  of  research  is  needed  to  determine 
better  procedures  to  be  followed.   Among  them,  I 
would  suggest  the  following: 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  revolt  against  methods  courses  many  col- 
leges have  reduced  such  courses  to  the  absolute  minimum,  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  been  removed  completely.   There  is  need  for 
research  in  this  area.   What  types  of  methods  courses  are  best?  Who 
should  teach  them?   What  is  the  relative  place  of  special  methods 
courses  and  general  methods  courses? 

2.  In  the  field  of  observation  there  is  a  whole  cluster  of  prob- 
lems that  need  solution.   Is  much  to  be  gained  by  class  observation? 
Should  observation  be  conducted  on  an  individualized  basis?   If  both 
types  are  needed,  what  is  the  proper  balance  between  the  two? 

3.  To  what  extent  and  how  valid  is  the  observation  that  is  car- 
ried on  in  courses  in  philosophy,  testing,  etc.? 

4.  To  what  extent  and  how  valid  is  the  testing  program  as  ordi- 
narily offered  by  our  colleges,  and  what  carry-over  is  there  between 
the  courses  offered  in  testing  and  actual  practice?    There  appears  to 
be  a  great  gap  in  this  area.   The  typical  teacher  in  testing  methods  and 
measurements  is  pretty  far  removed  from  the  laboratory  school  and 
from  classroom  teachers.    Can  we  rely  entirely  upon  the  laboratory 
teacher  to  give  meaning  and  direction  in  student  teaching  courses  to 
the  use  of  tests? 
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5.  In  the  field  of  evaluation  of  student  teaching  may  be  found 
many  problems  that  need  solution.   We  do  not  know,  for  instance,  pre- 
cisely the  skills  needed  by  the  student  teacher.    In  this  area  we  rely 
mainly  on  subjective  judgments.   It  would-be  fortunate  indeed  if  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching  could,  within  the  next  decade,  center 
its  attention  upon  certain  aspects  of  evaluative  procedures  used  in 
student  teaching.   We  have  examined  great  numbers  of  rating  cards, 
evaluation  schemes,  but,  excellent  as  they  appear  to  be,  we  must  con- 
clude that  although  we  have  moved  in  a  positive  direction,  there  still 
needs  to  be  constructive  research  in  this  particular  area. 

6.  Some  of  our  institutions  have  moved  progressively  in  the 
wider  use  of  the  significant  discoveries  and  studies  in  the  field  of 
human  growth  and  development  -  which  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  during  the  past  fifteen  years.   Although  we 
know  more  about  the  growth  of  students,  intellectually,  physically, 
socially,  and  emotionally,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  kinds 
of  experiences  we  provide  in  observation  and  student  teaching  are  in 
keeping  with  and  supplement  what  we  know  about  growth. 

DR.  GRIM:  Research  concerning  laboratory  schools  will  proba- 

bly be  related  to  discovering  more  effective  means 
of  carrying  on  the  activities  listed  in  my  previous  comments.  We 
need  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  techniques  of  child 
study,  observing  human  behavior,  improving  leadership  roles,  and  the 
place  of  group  dynamics  in  laboratory  experiences.   We  also  need  ex- 
perimentation regarding  the  kinds  of  desirable  patterns  of  cooperation 
between  (a)  laboratory  school  staffs,  (b)  other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  (c)  the  academic  departments  of  the  institution. 

The  major  research  I  would  recommend  for  cooperating  schools 
is  a  careful  experimental  study  of  the  relative  values  of  the  half-day 
versus  full-day  student  teaching  programs.   Generally  we  assume  that 
full-day  student  teaching  programs  are  more  desirable,  but  we  have 
little  empirical  data  to  document  this.   Another  problem  needing  study 
is  that  of  the  competencies  developed  by  student  teachers  who  commute 
daily  to  their  student-teaching  centers,  and  those  who  live  in  and  iden- 
tify themselves  with  a  school-community  for  a  period  of  time.   A 
third  area  of  needed  research  is  the  effectiveness  of  various  kinds  of 
in-service  techniques  for  promoting  the  growth  of  cooperating  teach- 
ers, such  as  after-school  workshops,  Saturday  workshops,  regular 
college  classes,  summer  classes,  etc.    Finally,  I  believe  we  need  to 
study  further  the  various  factors  in  the  complex  pattern  of  human  re- 
lationships in  the  student-teaching  situation  in  which  children,  public 
school  staff,  parents,  and  college  coordinators  are  involved.    Promis- 
ing beginnings  have  been  made,  but  we  need  further  data  regarding 
promising  techniques  of  helping  our  students  learn  to  work  effectively 
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with  the  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  typically  involved  in  the 
modern  student-teaching  program. 

DR.  MEAD:  I  would  place  at  the  top  of  the  needs  creatively  a 

rather  comprehensive,  yet  small  volume  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  supervising  teacher— but  not  the  student  teacher. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  volumes  published  in  recent 
years  dealing  with  laboratory  work  in  teacher  education  have  been 
prepared  primarily  for  the  student  teacher.   I  had  the  privilege  of  re- 
viewing all  of  them  up  to  July  1954  and  have  found  that  fact  about  them. 
Such  a  needed  volume  on  the  supervising  teacher  should  be  published.* 
The  critical  area  in  the  education  of  teachers  is  the  work  of  the  super- 
vising teacher.   This  need  has  been  cared  for  more  or  less  locally  by 
institutions  preparing  their  own  manual  as  was  done  by  the  University 
of  Florida.    However,  the  need  is  so  widespread  that  a  few  such  cases 
do  not  meet  the  nation-wide  need.    This  is  particularly  true  with  small 
colleges  that  are  accredited  for  teacher  education.   The  work  of  these 
teachers  is  now  well  enough  known  that  such  a  volume  can  be  prepared. 
Here  is  a  hope  that  some  active  leaders  in  the  field  of  teacher  educa- 
tion will  do  this  project! ! 

Another  division  of  the  laboratory  work  needing  much  study,  ex- 
perimentation, and  research  is  that  of  further  evaluation  of  student 
teaching  and  other  laboratory  experiences.   This  involves  rather  deep- 
ly the  problems  of  evaluation  of  teacher  merit,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  a  cooperative  plan  with  such  existing  organizations  as  the 
American  Education  Research  Association  Commission  on  Evaluation 
of  Teaching  may  be  useful. 

Many  years  ago  I  found  it  necessary  to  secure  data  about 
achievements  of  children  in  laboratory  schools  to  combat  the  idea  that 
children  were  injured  in  the  fundamental  subjects.    Perhaps,  this  kind 
of  data  should  be  collected  at  periodic  intervals  for  two  purposes: 

(1)  to  keep  all  such  schools  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  injury,  and 

(2)  to  use  if  needed  with  those  who  would  destroy  the  program  of  lab- 
oratory experiences  in  teacher  education. 

The  statewide  project  of  teacher  education  in  Arkansas  deserves 
some  mention  at  this  point.   If  all  the  undergraduate  program  is  to  be 
of  the  nature  indicated  in  the  preliminary  suggestions  about  this  proj- 
ect, then  one  year  only  will  be  available  to  provide  the  teacher 


*  Editor's  Note: 

Since  this  was  written,  the  following  have  been  published:     1.  Guid- 
ing Your  Student  Teacher,  by  Dwight  K.  Curtis  and  L.O.  Andrews, 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.    2.  You  and  Your  Student  Teacher,  by  E.J.  Milner, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 
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education  of  professional  character.   This  should  be  studied  carefully 
in  comparison  with  some  other  plans,  and  it  will  involve  some  diffi- 
cult problems  of  laboratory  experiences.   As  stated,  it  stands  in  op- 
position to  the  principles  of  gradual  development  of  abilities  which 
occur  usually  over  a  rather  long  period  of  time. 

In  many  institutions,  the  student  is  faced  with  a  multitude  of 
small  courses,  sometimes  quite  unrelated,  which  may  be  included  in 
the  program.    Some  institutions  have  found  a  way  to  incorporate  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  study  of  methods— general  and  special— with  lab- 
oratory experiences  in  a  block  of  rather  large  credit  hours,  often  ten 
or  twelve  semester  hours.    Perhaps  this  should  be  tried  by  many  in- 
stitutions, and  if  it  is,  it  will  bring  some  integration  of  the  different 
experiences  in  teacher  education. 

Some  more  experimentation  in  laboratory  experiences  for  ad- 
ministrators is  needed.   The  abuses  of  many  administrators,  in  my 
judgment,  stem  from  ignorance,  and,  as  in  teaching,  a  period  of  lab- 
oratory experiences  in  teaching  and  administration  may  help  to  cure 
some  of  the  persistent  yet  ancient  abuses. 

Some  states  have  laws  regarding  laboratory  schools  and  the  use 
of  cooperating  public  schools  for  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher 
education.    The  last  review  I  made  of  this  matter  was  about  1945,  and 
then  most  states  had  not  given  this  part  of  teacher  education  legisla- 
tive status.    Perhaps  in  some  of  these  that  is  still  true.   If  so,  then 
such  schools  have  an  undefined  status,  even  .though  it  is  de  facto.    I 
would  recommend  that  this  task  begun  long  years  ago  by  the  Committee 
on  Practice  Teaching  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  be  made  a  project  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching 
in  the  near  future.   What  right  do  teacher-education  institutions  have 
to  make  contracts  with  public  schools?   Do  these  rights  inhere  in  re- 
lationships between  private  colleges  and  public  schools?    Can  a  col- 
lege place  a  student  teacher  in  any  school  if  the  principal  and  teachers 
agree,  or  should  some  conditions  determine  this?    Can  a  taxpayer  sue 
for  loss  of  funds  when  considerable  teaching  in  a  school  is  done  by 
student  teachers?   Should  student  teachers  have  a  certificate  issued 
by  competent  authority  that  they  do  have  the  right  to  be  student  teach- 
ers and  do  observation,  participation,  and  responsible  supervised 
student  teaching?    These  and  many  other  questions  are  now  potential 
sources  of  legal  controversy.   Not  only  do  we  need  a  compilation  of 
the  facts,  but  we  need  recommendations  about  what  kind  of  legislation 
should  be  enacted.   This  is  one  of  the  most  needed  tasks  ahead. 

Separate  fields  of  teacher  education  offer  problems  for  study— 
for  example— the  supervision  of  student  teachers  in  public  school 
music,  or  science,  or  any  other  area  of  education.   These  are  a  few  of 
the  needs  which  I  see  at  present-needs  for  research,  experimentation, 
and  creative  endeavor. 
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DR.  STRATE-       Some  of  what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  field  of  pro- 
MEYER:  fessional  laboratory  experiences  is  based  upon 

"common  sense"  and  practical  answers  to  "Does  it 
work?"    Other  experiences  are  grounded  in  thoughtful  implementation 
of  values  sought  and  what  is  known  about  the  way  in  which  learning 
takes  place.   Both  are  important  in  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ex- 
periences in  the  teacher  education  program.   It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  period  ahead  attention  will  be  given  to  an  experimen- 
tal approach  to  fundamental  problems  in  this  area.   There  is  very 
real  need  for  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  Nature  and  Quality  of  Laboratory  Experiences 

a.  In  terms  of  goals  sought,  what  is  a  high  level  laboratory 
experience? 

b.  How  can  we  determine  when  and  what  kind  of  laboratory 
experiences  are  needed  by  individuals?   by  student 
groups?    in  professional  courses?    in  courses  in  academ- 
ic fields? 

c.  What  is  the  place  of  observation  as  a  type  of  laboratory 
experience?   What  is  required  for  meaningful  observation? 

d.  When  is  the  individual  "child  study"  an  important  experi- 
ence as  contrasted  with  the  study  of  individual  children  as 
members  of  a  class  group? 

e.  What  is  involved  in  helping  students  to  develop  and  use 
basic  educational  principles  as  guides  in  laboratory  ex- 
periences? 

f .  What  are  the  values  and  behavior  changes  resulting  from 
laboratory  experiences  as  contrasted  with  other  college 
work? 

2.  Provision  for  Individual  Differences 

a.  How  can  we  determine  student  readiness  for  a  particular 
type  of  laboratory  experience? 

b.  When  does  provision  for  individual  differences  mean  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  length  of  the  period  of  student  teaching? 
differentiation  of  experiences  within  a  stated  period?    ad- 
ditional post-student  teaching  experiences? 

c.  How  can  we  relate  the  work  in  student  teaching  to  the  stu- 
dent's pre-student  teaching  laboratory  experiences? 

3.  Length  of  the  Period  of  Student  Teaching 

a.  What  are  the  relative  gains  for  the  student  of: 

(1)  Practice  over  a  longer  period  of  time  with  less  time 
per  day  as  contrasted  with  full-time  student  teaching 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time? 

(2)  A  single  period  of  student  teaching  vs.  two  shorter 
periods  spaced  to  provide  college  study  between  these 
periods  ? 
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(3)  Concentrating  student  teaching  in  a  single  grade  or 
teaching  area  as  contrasted  with  shorter  periods  in 
several  grades  or  with  teaching  areas? 

4.  Evaluation  of  Student  Growth  Through  Laboratory 
Experiences 
a.  How  can  growth  be  evaluated  with  reasonable  objectivity? 


SUMMARY 

The  members  of  this  panel  are  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that 
effective  teacher -education  programs  require  the  efficient  utilization 
of  both  college-controlled  schools  and  cooperating  schools.  However, 
they  have  indicated  that  the  unique  functions  of  each  will  vary  greatly 
depending  upon  the  local  situation  and  facilities  available. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  modern  teacher-education  program 
will  include  one  or  more  college-controlled  laboratory  schools  to 
serve  some  or  all  of  the  following  functions: 

a.  To  provide  convenient  and  excellent  opportunities  for  a  wide 
variety  of  professional  laboratory  experiences,  including  ob- 
servation, demonstration,  and  specialized  student  teaching. 

b.  To  provide  opportunity  for  research  and  experimentation  in 
order  that: 

(1)  More  knowledge  can  be  acquired  concerning  theories  of 
learning,  better  teaching  techniques,  more  effective 
school  organization  and  the  development  of  improved 
teaching  materials. 

(2)  Better  procedures  of  utilizing  what  we  already  know  con- 
cerning the  educational  process  may  be  tested  in  an  ideal 
environment. 

c.  To  provide  leadership  in  improving  educational  opportunities 
in  the  area  served  by  the  teacher -education  institution. 

Cooperating  schools,  these  educators  have  pointed  out,  serve 
similar  functions  but  to  a  varying  degree  in  teacher  education.   The 
wider  use  of  cooperating  schools  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher -to- 
be  to  benefit  from  professional  laboratory  experiences  in  varied  situa- 
tions and  in  situations  similar  to  what  they  can  expect  during  their 
first  years  of  actual  teaching.   In  general,  cooperating  schools  are 
used  more  for  the  culminating  student -teaching  experience  than  for 
other  types  of  pre-service  professional  experiences. 

Changes  which  the  panel  members  foresee  in  future  uses  of  col- 
lege-controlled and  cooperating  schools  in  teacher  education  are  chief- 
ly in  the  more  effective  realization  of  the  functions  as  previously 
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summarized.    College -controlled  schools  will  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  and  scope  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  preceding 
student  teaching,  and  will  increasingly  seek  to  develop  the  function  of 
research  and  experimentation.    Teacher -education  institutions  will 
seek  to  be  more  selective  and  provide  for  better  preparation  of  co- 
operating teachers  as  the  program  of  student  teaching  in  cooperating 
schools  is  expanded. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  major  questions  for  which  the  panel 
members  expressed  a  need  for  continued  research  and  experimenta- 
tion concerning  the  potential  uses  of  college-controlled  and  coopera- 
ting schools  are: 

1.  How  can  the  observation  of  children  and  teaching  as  related 
to  college  pre-service  teacher  education  courses  be  provided  for  and 
evaluated  most  effectively? 

2.  What  are  the  most  desirable  procedures  for  providing,  guid- 
ing, and  evaluating  student -teaching  experiences? 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  coordination  of  departmental 
activities  within  a  teacher-education  institution,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  relationships  of  laboratory  school  and  other  college  staff 
sections  ? 

4.  What  specific  types  of  evidence  can  be  accumulated  to  show 
the  actual  value  of  laboratory  schools,  both  college-controlled  and  co- 
operating, as  vital  components  of  the  total  teacher -education  program? 


PART  TWO 

CASE  STUDIES 

of 
SEVEN  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 


THE  EAU  CLAIRE  (WISCONSIN)  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 

T.  Frank  Yuhas,  Principal  of  the  Campus  School 

and  Coordinator  of  Elementary  Education 
Wisconsin  State  College,    Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 

The  history  of  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  at  Wisconsin 
State  CoUege  in  Eau  Claire  is  a  brief  one.    The  college  of  which  it  is 
a  part  is  the  newest  one  in  the  State  system  of  colleges  created  for 
teacher  education.   It  was  completed  in  1916.    The  last  of  the  original 
faculty  members  retired  in  1953.   Two  men  have  exercised  its  leader- 
ship: Harvey  A.  Schofield,  its  first  president,  served  until  1942,  while 
his  successor,  W.  R.  Davies,  continues  as  its  present  head. 

Eau  Claire,  itself  the  hub  of  nine  counties,  is  a  thriving  city  of 
approximately  40,000  inhabitants.    It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Chippewa  River,  an  important  headwater  of  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi.  Its  position  where  the  old  weathered  highlands  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  uplands  fall  away  to  the  fertile  plains  dotted  with  prosperous 
dairy  farms  has  made  it  a  center  of  population  where  firmly  estab- 
lished manufacturing  and  sound  agriculture  have  developed.    To  the 
North,  and  still  within  the  environs,  lies  a  land  of  lakes  with  rapid, 
unspoiled  rivers,  with  legends  of  Old  Abe,  the  Civil  War  eagle,  and  of 
a  raucous  and  romantic  lumbering  past,  which  attracts  vacationers  to 
add  the  balance  of  a  tourist  industry  to  the  area  economy. 

The  College  has  developed  fast  since  its  inception  as  a  Normal 
school  in  1916  and  has  reached  an  average  regular  enrollment  in  ex- 
cess of  800.   By  1927  it  was  authorized  to  grant  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  education.    Its  curriculum  has  developed  further  since  those  eleven 
years  until  this  now  includes  broadened  programs  in  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  fields,  to  which  list  should  be  added  curriculums 
in  pre-professional  and  liberal  arts. 

A  distinct  phase  in  the  history  of  the  college  begins  in  1951  with 
the  completion  of  the  Professional  Education  Building  fully  devoted  to 
education  and  practically  doubling  the  area  of  previous  building  space. 
With  this  addition,  all  phases  of  teacher  education  were  drawn  togeth- 
er.   The  Campus  Laboratory  School  forms  one  wing  of  the  building  and 
replaces  the  original  one  housed  among  the  crowded  college  class- 
rooms.  It  has  facilities  for  a  four  and  a  five-year-old  kindergarten 
as  well  as  grades  one  through  eight.   Another  wing  is  a  comprehensive 
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physical  education  plant  with  large  gymnasium  space  and  classrooms. 
In  the  centrally  located  education  unit  are  all  the  classrooms  for  in- 
struction in  the  area  of  professional  education  and  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  the  curriculum  library.   The  curriculum  library  alone  houses  a 
student  work  space,  specimen  test  file  collection,  a  director's  office, 
and  two  large  library  rooms  with  large  book  shelf  areas.   The  speech 
department,  planned  primarily  as  an  area  of  specialization  for  teacher 
training,  is  also  located  here.   This  includes  facilities  for  speech 
methods  and  a  Little  Theatre.   Speech  facilities  are  just  one  example 
of  the  enhancement  to  the  practices  in  the  language  and  the  communi- 
cative arts  programs. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  heart  of  the  teacher  education  program  is  its  Campus  Lab- 
oratory School.  As  stated  before,  this  building  is  a  major  wing  of  the 
professional  education  unit.   Its  purpose,  from  its  construction  to  its 
staffing,  is  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  in  the  elementary  education 
program. 1  On  one  hand,  the  campus  school  serves  as  a  true  labora- 
tory for  the  students  in  training.    On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  materi- 
als for  the  broad  program  of  teacher  education  invite  their  use  to  those 
who  work  in  the  campus  school  through  their  central  location. 

The  most  unique  innovation  in  the  Laboratory  Campus  School  is 
the  provision  for  one-way  observation.  The  whole  scope  of  laboratory 
facilities  in  education  has  been  tremendously  increased  through  this 
means.   Here  in  this  building  the  central  hallway,  together  with  the 
clerestory  design  of  the  one  story  building,  provides  space  which  the 
architects  incorporated  into  an  observation  gallery  or  deck.   This  ob- 
servation deck  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the  building  providing 
for  large  scale  observation  of  each  classroom.   Microphones  are  stra- 
tegically located  in  each  classroom  for  sound  pick-up.    On  the  deck  is 
an  amplifier  unit  for  each  classroom  with  separate  controls  for 


1.  Separate  detailed  and  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  Professional 
Building  and  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  have  been  published: 
W.R.  Davies,  "Primarily,  It's  a  Laboratory  School, "  College  and 
University  Business,  16:36-39,  February  1954;  and  Lester  M. 
Emans ,  "  Laboratory  Schoolhouse  for  the  Pre-Service  Education  of 
Teachers,"  Nations  Schools,  51:67-9.    January  1953. 

The  former  presents  the  planning  detail  comprehensively;  the 
latter  gives  the  role  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  plays  in  total 
education  programs. 
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operation.    A  loudspeaker,  adequate  for  sound  distribution  for  groups 
up  to  thirty  in  size,  completes  the  sound  equipment 

This  addition  to  classroom  observation  previously  limited  to 
each  classroom  has  opened  many  possibilities  of  a  laboratory  nature. 
The  college  classes  studying  methods  apply  a  direct  evaluation  through 
the  observations  they  make  in  the  elementary  school  classrooms.    The 
student  compares  the  aims  of  the  campus  school  with  the  general 
principles  expounded  by  authorities  in  the  field  of  education.    The  de- 
scription of  the  psychological  basis  for  behavior  becomes  meaningful 
as  the  college  students  have  the  chance  to  observe  and  identify  the 
very  behavior  under  discussion.   Moreover,  the  value  of  the  campus 
school  as  a  laboratory  is  extended  to  work  in  the  areas  of  general  ed- 
ucation as  well.   Its  applicability  to  the  fields  of  English,  sociology, 
art,  and  music  are  good  examples  of  its  extended  laboratory  value. 

The  decision  to  unify  the  program  of  teacher  education  around 
a  meaningful  theme  had  been  reached  four  years  before  the  completion 
of  the  Professional  Education  Building.2   At  that  time  the  programs 
on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  established  a  Practicum 
in  their  respective  areas  through  which  all  courses  could  be  combined 
into  one  offering  and  a  close  coordination  be  maintained,  whether  one 
or  more  than  one  instructor  was  responsible  for  respective  phases  of 
it.   The  final  activity  in  which  all  the  instructors  who  had  a  part  in  the 
Practicum  course  assemble  and  decide  on  the  appropriate  grade  is 
one  example  of  the  essential  role  of  conferences  in  the  coordination  of 
the  teacher  education  program.    This  Practicum  is  the  heart  of  the 
teacher  education  program;  moreover,  its  influence  on  the  planning 
of  the  professional  education  building  is  inescapable. 


PRESENT  PRACTICES  IN  THE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 

The  Campus  Laboratory  School  enters  formally  into  the  educa- 
tion of  the  student  in  elementary  education  during  the  sophomore  year. 
His  introductory  course  in  child  psychology  initiates  him  into  his  first 
observation  and  case  study  work.   The  proximity  of  the  college  class- 
room to  the  children  (the  wings  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other)  al- 
lows the  practical  phase  of  child  behavior  observation  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  student's  background  in  psychology.   The  use  of 
one-way  observation  from  the  deck  is  particularly  helpful  here.    This 
practice  of  having  the  clinical  and  laboratory  approaches  an  integral 
part  of  courses  in  education  continues  until  the  student  completes  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  education. 


2.   Lester  M,  Emans,  "Where  Are  We  Going  In  Teacher  Education?'* 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  Vol.  3,  September  1952,  pp.  163-7. 
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In  the  junior  year  all  attention  is  concentrated  on  work  in  edu- 
cation.   A  major  share  of  this,  or  a  total  of  nine  hours  a  semester,  is 
in  the  Practicum  which  includes  a  comprehensive  treatment  as  the 
course  description  shows: 

A  portion  of  each  half  day  is  spent  in  obtaining  the  best  in  edu- 
cational methods  and  techniques  in  teaching.  .  .This  phase  of 
work  endeavors  to  assist  the  student  in  learning  the  use  of  edu- 
cational materials.  .  .as  in  reading  and  the  language  arts,  num- 
ber work  and  arithmetic,  history  and  the  social  studies,  and 
elementary  science.   A  very  close  relationship  is  maintained  be- 
tween what  the  student  learns.  .  .and  practice  within  the  Campus 
school. 

Another  portion  of  the  Practicum.  .  .  involves  such  topics  as: 
purposes  of  education,  lesson  planning,  teacher-pupil  planning, 
routine  management,  the  daily  program.   Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  use  of  diagnostic  and  achievement  tests,  the 
evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in  relation  to  the  pupil's  ability, 
and  the  understanding  of  statistical  terms.    The  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  such  audio-visual  aids.  .  .is  also  stressed 
during  the  work  of  the  Practicum. 

Under  the  guidance  of  staff  members  of  the  Campus  School  and 
others  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  the  students 
progress  from  observation  to  participation  and  to  responsible 
teaching. 3 

A  full  third  of  his  time,  amounting  to  80  hours  a  semester,  is 
spent  in  the  classroom  for  the  observation  and  the  participation  phase 
of  the  Practicum  where  the  students  are  alternated  in  assignments  at 
various  grade  levels.   This  observation  assignment  has  a  broader 
purpose  than  mere  preparation  for  student  teaching.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose remains  the  same  as  in  the  introductory  work  of  the  previous 
year:  to  form  a  context  for  all  lecture  work  and  to  develop  a  basis  for 
classroom  discussions  that  evolve.   At  first,  even  observation  is  a 
challenge  to  the  student  who  has  not  yet  acquired  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize any  but  the  most  obvious  of  the  teaching  procedures.    The  assump- 
tion that  the  staff  holds  is  that  the  combination  of  lecture  and  class- 
room observation  is  an  extremely  effective  way  to  orient  the  student 
to  teaching.   Here,  too,  the  staff  has  this  way  to  bring  contradictions 
in  the  student's  mind  out  in  the  open  as  it  helps  to  avoid  those  contra- 
dictions the  student  is  hesitant  about  publicizing,  or  even  the  one  he 
has  not  met  because  his  background  is  too  meager  to  question  the 


3.   Wisconsin  State  College  at  Eau  Claire,  1954-55  Catalog  and  An- 
nouncements, Vol.  39,  No.  1,  September  1954,  pp.  64-5. 
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information  and  the  content  of  the  textbooks.   Nor  are  the  administra- 
tive experiences  common  to  the  elementary  school  neglected,  for  each 
student  is  rotated  for  experience  in  hallway  control,  playground  duty, 
and  lunch  room  supervision. 

The  final  senior  year,  though  not  within  the  organization  of  the 
Practicum,  complements  and  concludes  the  course  of  the  previous 
year.   One -half  day  a  semester  is  devoted  to  student  teaching  in  the 
campus  school.   The  work  is  divided  into  two  assignments  of  the  stu- 
dent's choice.   The  semester  period  is  broken  up  by  one  week  where 
the  entire  day  is  spent  in  a  public  school.   Though  the  time  allotted 
might  well  be  extended,  this   week,  nevertheless,  does  complement 
the  student  teaching  with  this  provision  to  study  the  public  schools, 
Even  this  public  school  observation  is  utilized  as  a  laboratory  experi- 
ence.    From  it,  the  student  teachers  summarize  their  experiences  in 
their  seminars.    They  note  that  the  variety  of  practices  that  they  re- 
late is  more  than  one  person  could  possibly  observe,  and  moreover, 
closely  approximates  the  complete  treatment  they  found  in  their  pro- 
fessional education  courses.   During  the  remainder  of  the  senior  year, 
the  student  acquires  professional  strength  for  his  personal  value.   He 
is  aided  to  form  his  own  individualized  philosophy  for  his  life's  work, 
and  undertakes  one  final,  intensive  study  of  his  relationship  to  his 
community. 

A  description  of  a  full  year's  activities  is  a  good -illustration  of 
the  role  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  plays  in  the  teacher  education 
program  of  the  College.   The  school  conducts  itself  like  any  other 
public  school  as  much  as  possible,  while  it  continues  its  effort  to 
maintain  a  representative  enrollment  of  pupils.   The  school  has  a  very 
effective  P.T.A.  with  100%  membership,  a  strong  Mother's  Council 
working  closely  with  the  P.T.A. ,  a  Brownie  troop,  and  a  Boy  Scout 
cub  pack.   Together  with  the  college,  it  tries  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
community  school  providing  meeting  space  and  resources  for  publicly 
concerned  groups  and  assisting  at  the  professional  level  throughout 
its  area. 

The  most  obvious  activity  in  the  campus  school  is  the  traditional 
one  of  preparing  teachers.   Using  the  figures  for  the  past  year  of  1953- 
54  as  an  example,  81  people  successfully  completed  student  teaching 
assignments,  with  27  of  this  number  completing  the  work  during  the 
summer  session.   The  total  number  of  student  teaching  assignments 
was  121  although  the  student  teacher  roster  includes  transfers  who  al- 
ready have  partial  credit  for  this  requirement.   The  average  number 
of  assignments  per  teacher  was  12.1  with  a  low  of  eight  and  a  high  of 
seventeen.   Specialized  assignments  for  elementary  student  teachers 
included  four  in  music  and  five  in  art.   An  interesting  feature  is  that 
though  the  school  is  strictly  an  elementary  one,  its  inclusion  of  grades 
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seven  and  eight  made  possible  six  assignments  for  secondary  student 
teachers  who  otherwise  practice  completely  in  off -campus  situations. 

The  activity  the  campus  school  staff  is  striving  to  expand  in  line 
with  its  increased  new  building  facilities  is  that  of  laboratory  experi- 
ences.  The  Practicum  was  ready  for  the  completion  of  the  school,  but 
more  potential  within  the  fabric  remains  to  be  realized.   However, 
even  at  this  stage  large  numbers  of  students  are  accommodated.   The 
work  of  the  juniors  and  the  sophomores  in  elementary  education  has 
already  been  explained.    The  students  in  the  two-year  rural  curricu- 
lum are  included  in  an  observation  program.   Junior  and  seniors,  as  a 
part  of  their  studies,  have  prepared  norms  from  data  secured  from 
the  school  children,  have  established  percentile  scales  and  measures 
of  variability  for  these.   In  other  activities,  the  social  and  emotional 
patterns  of  individuals  and  classroom  groups  have  been  intensively 
analyzed  and  evaluated.    Again  a  laboratory  value  is  interjected  as 
these  studies  are  filed  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  follow-up 
studies  for  other  students.    Projects  which  a  limited  staff  preclude 
during  the  regular  year  can  oftentimes  be  carried  during  the  summer 
session.   During  the  same  1953-54  year,  a  reading  clinic  was  estab- 
lished, operating  at  the  intermediate  grade  level,  providing  a  com- 
munity service  as  well  as  adding  a  fine  dimension  of  training  for  ex- 
perienced teachers.   Likewise  during  the  same  summer,  two  addition- 
al workshops,  in  kindergarten  education  and  the  social  studies,  were 
held. 

An  important  phase  of  the  campus  school  staff's  work  is  planning 
for  teaching  demonstrations  on  special  request.   These  often  require 
some  change  in  the  on-going  classroom  work,  depending  on  the  type  of 
request.   The  demand  is  highest  during  the  summer  when  the  average 
of  one  a  week  per  staff  member  is  reached.    Then  the  regularly  sched- 
uled work  is  always  a  demonstration  for  those  who  come  for  observa- 
tion and  consultation. 

The  campus  school  staff  is  also  concerned  over  the  means  of 
working  with  the  lay  public.    Each  staff  member  during  the  year  car- 
ried at  least  one  independent  effort  in  this  respect.   The  starting  point 
is  usually  classroom  observation.    Then,  in  varied  ways,  this  is  fol- 
lowed with  informal  group  discussions,  staff  explanations,  and  parent 
study  groups  who  use  the  observation  deck  facilities.   Such  efforts 
have  proved  a  help  to  parents  in  broadening  their  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  child  behavior.    Even  more  than  public  relations  efforts, 
these  become  promising  means  for  adult  education  well  accepted  by 
parents. 
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SUMMARY 

In  retrospect,  the  guiding  principles  the  Campus  Laboratory 
School  tries  to  follow  are  threefold.    The  first  is  an  integrated  and 
cohesive  program  through  which  the  student  can  pursue  his  work  on 
an  understandable  level.   The  second  principle  then  follows:    that  of 
having  the  building  facilities  planned  in  harmony  with  the  teacher  ed- 
ucation program.   These  two  principles,  to  be  effectively  achieved, 
require  the  planning  for  extensive  laboratory  experiences  for  elemen- 
tary students  in  education  on  all  levels. 

In  all  its  functions  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  role  is  to 
serve  as  an  indivisible  component  of  the  college.   To  it  is  entrusted 
the  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  pupils  in  the  campus  school.   To 
this  responsibility  it  adds  the  function  of  extending  the  limits  of  the 
college  classroom  to  working  and  learning  relationships  with 
children. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL  AT  WORK 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Margaret  J.  Walker,  Director  of  Teacher  Training 
Lawrence  J.  Newell,  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  student -teaching  program  of  Framingham  State  Teachers 
College,  (the  oldest  Public  Normal  School  in  America)  had  its  incep- 
tion October  29,  1839.   It  has  the  longest  history  in  the  annals  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  in  America. 

The  establishing  of  the  "Model  School"  only  two  months  after  the 
founding  of  the  Normal  School  was  the  outcome  of  Horace  Mann's  in- 
structions: 

To  each  Normal  School  an  experimental  school  will  be  attached 
where  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  can  apply  the  knowledge 
which  they  acquire  in  the  science  of  teaching.1' 

The  purpose  of  the  "Model  School"  was  explained  by  Cyrus 
Peirce,  first  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  "Model  School39, 
in  a  letter  to  Henry  Barnard.    (Lexington,  January  1,  1841.) 

This  school  is  under  the  general  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School.   In  this  experimental  school, 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  apply  the  principles  and  methods 
which  they  have  been  taught  in  the  Normal  School,  with  liberty 
to  suggest  any  improvements,  which  may  occur  to  them.    Twice 
every  day  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  goes  into  the  Model 
School  for  general  observation  and  direction,  spending  from  one 
half  to  one  hour  each  visit. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  carefully  kept  diaries  of  Cyrus  Peirce  for 
a  fine  descriptive,  detailed  report  on  the  Student-Teaching  program 
for  a  period  of  two  years  (1839-1841).   This  might  well  be  a  diary 
written  by  a  Supervisor  of  Student-Teaching  in  the  year  1955!    Evi- 
dences that  the  aspirations,  challenges,  elations  and  depressions  with 
which  we  are  familiar  today  were  ever  present  during  the  years  when 


1.   Excerpts  from  The  First  State  Normal  School  in  America. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1926. 
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we  are  getting  our  « roots"  in  the  field  of  Student-Teaching  may  be 
found  in  the  following  excerpts; 

1.  Student  Teaching  in  a  Typical  School  Situation 

(Oct.  1839).    The  model  school  contains  33  scholars -ages 
from  6  to  10—21  boys  and  12  girls.   They  have  been  arranged 
in  3  classes.    The  scholars,  I  suppose,  are  a  fail4  sample  of 
those  of  their  age  in  the  Town  School. 

2.  The  Importance  of  Student  Teaching 

(Nov.  1839).   In  teaching  the  Model  School  the  girls  show 
their  inexperience.   It  shows  that  the  Model  School  is  just  the 
thing  we  need.   I  trust  that  by  it  we  shall  affect  fully  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view. 

3.  Demonstration  of  Teaching 

(Nov.  1839).   I  am  showing  them  daily  by  my  own  methods  of 
teaching  them,  and  teaching  the  scholars  of  the  model  school, 
how  they  should  teach  their  pupils. 

4.  Experimentation  on  the  Part  of  Student  Teachers 

(Nov.  1839).   I  am  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  experiment- 
ing themselves  in  the  way  of  teaching— while  I,  as  much  as  I 
am  able,  observe  their  manners,  and  at  a  proper  time  re- 
mark upon  it. 

5.  Student-Teaching  Assignments 

(March  5).   Teachers  changed  in  the  Model  School.    This 
comes  in  the  regular  course  of  things;  for  they  change  every 
month. 

6.  Provision  for  Individual  Differences 

(March  11).   I  see  more  the  distinctive  character  of  my  pu- 
pils.  I  am  glad  to  see  them  show  plainly  their  initial  peculiar 
characteristics.   A  little  observation  would  show  the  visitor 
that  we  have  no  block  or  mold  by  which  we  are  all  cast  so 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  " Prepared  Teachers".   I 
would  have  a  way,  a  mode,  a  system;  but  still  I  would  not  have 
it  so  unyielding  and  restrictive  as  to  preclude  rather  than 
aid  individual  developments. 

7.  Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching 

(April  11,  1839).   A  discussion  of  the  question:  'Is  the  Model 
School  answering  its  object?'  A  pretty  interesting  discussion; 
in  which  the  different  views  of  the  young  ladies  in  regard  to 
to  the  subject  were  developed.   There  was  more  diversity  of 
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opinion  than  I  expected,  .  .The  object  of  the  school  is  to  aid 
the  young  teacher  in  practice.   To  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
apply  her  theoretic  principles,  to  try  to  give  her  strength. 
It  is  not  supposed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  what  a  school,  a  district  school  is,  or  should  be. 

8.  Screening  Process 

(Oct.  1840).   Some  of  the  girls  are  making  very  little  prog- 
ress; and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  advise  them  to  leave.   In  look- 
ing over  their  Journals,  I  find  entries  at  which  I  am  equally 
surprised  and  grieved.   They  make  my  heart  bleed. 

There  are  certain  girls  that  I  think  might  as  well  leave 
school.    They  manifest  very  little  interest  in  school  matters, 
and  withal  bring  very  poor  lessons  in  almost  all  branches; 
and  at  almost  all  times.  And  what  ground  of  hope  is  there 
concerning  them?   I  do  not  see  that  they  make  any  improve- 
ment.   They  are  a  terribly  "lumpish  set"  for  scholars,  as 
ever  I  took  in  training. 

9,  The  Student  Teaching  Program  Looks  Good 

(Nov.  1840).   The  Model  School  is  one  of  the  best  means  we 
have  of  carrying  on  our  scheme  of  making  teachers.   It  is 
now  in  pretty  good  condition;  and  I  think  is  exciting  consider- 
able interest  which  I  hope  will  be  sustained  and  continued. 

Cyrus  Peirce's  hopes  were  not  fully  realized,  for  we  find  that 
lack  of  understanding  in  and  sympathy  for  the  Model  School  caused  it 
to  go  out  of  existence  for  a  period  of  years.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
caused  by  the  moving  of  the  Normal  School  to  a  new  location, 
Framingham.   The  program  up  to  this  time  had  been  moving  along 
very  successfully.   In  the  year  1857,  the  program  started  again.   It 
has  been  continuously  in  existence  ever  since  and  is  an  inherent  part 
of  our  Teacher  Training  Program. 


THE  PRESENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  present  Training  School  is  located  in  a  town  school,  The 
Jonathan  Maynard  School.    Fifteen  teachers  and  the  principal  comprise 
the  Training  School  staff.   The  school  includes  the  first  six  elemen- 
tary grades.    The  children  in  the  school  are  of  normal  distribution  as 
to  intelligence,  social,  and  economic  backgrounds,  and  they  represent 
a  geographic  section  of  the  community  as  is  true  of  other  town  schools. 
The  administration  of  the  school  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
town.   Methods  and  materials  used  in  the  school  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.    The  recommending  of 
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teachers  for  the  Training  School  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  Teachers  College  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  teachers  and  principal  in  the  Training  School  are  paid  the  town 
salary  for  their  respective  positions  and  are  in  addition  given  extra 
remuneration  by  the  State  for  their  work  in  the  teacher  preparation 
program.   This  amounts  to  approximately  $1000  per  year  for  each 
teacher  and  the  principal. 

The  fine  working  relationship  with  the  town  school's  adminis- 
tration enables  the  college  to  have  a  laboratory  situation  where  the 
student-teaching  experiences  can  be  developed  and  enriched. 


PURPOSES 

Framingham  Teachers  College  has  as  its  primary  goal  the  per- 
sonal, social,  and  professional  development  of  the  individual  student 
to  the  end  that  the  total  growth  of  public  school  children  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  existing  social  order  may  be  fostered.   The  purposes 
of  student  teaching  experiences  supplement  this  basic  purpose.   They 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

a.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  application  and  extension  of  the 
techniques  and  understandings  developed  in  the  professional 
courses. 

b.  To  provide  continuous  evaluation  of  professional  experiences. 

c.  To  provide  for  assuming  increasing  responsibility  in  the 
guidance  of  the  total  learning  situation  over  a  consecutive 
period  of  time. 


CURRENT  FUNCTIONS 

EXPERIENCES     The  implementation  of  Framingham's  purposes  de- 
DURING  mands  wide  experiencing  on  the  part  of  student 

STUDENT  teachers.   The  period  of  student  teaching  extends 

TEACHING  over  a  full  16  week  semester,  divided  into  two  eight 

PERIOD  week  periods,  of  which  one  period  is  spent  in  a  pri- 

mary grade  and  one  in  an  intermediate  grade.   The 
Director  of  Training,  the  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching,  Special  Sub- 
ject Supervisors,  the  Training  School  Principal,  the  Classroom  Super- 
vising Teachers  and  various  groups  of  student  teachers  have  developed 
cooperatively  a  collection  of  training  experiences.   The  following 
sampling  is  representative  of  the  entire  experiential  list.    Experiences 
of  the  types  listed  below  are  considered  as  desirable  minimum  essen- 
tials in  student  teaching. 
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1.  Student  teachers  participate  in  administrative  procedures 

a.  Observing  and  assisting  the  Training  School  Principal  in 
the  performance  of  her  daily  activities,  especially  school 
routine. 

b.  Conferring  with  the  Principal  concerning  the  scope  of  her 
activities  with  particular  reference  to  that  portion  of  her 
activities  which  time  and  circumstances  may  not  permit 
the  student  to  observe  and  assist  in  directly. 

c.  Observing  and  participating  in  the  Principal's  program  of 
democratic  administration,  including  general  teachers 
meetings,  curriculum  revision  committee  meetings,  in- 
dividual child  guidance  conferences,  in-service  training 
meetings,  and  a  variety  of  whole-school  planning  meetings. 

d.  Assuming  direct  control  of  certain  activities  such  as 
make-up  testing,  keeping  records  and  school  banking. 

2.  Student  teachers  keep  records  of  experiences 

a.  Keeping  a  cumulative  record  of  personal  experience  as  a 
guide  to  individual  and  group  problem  solving  in  student 
teaching  seminars. 

b.  Requirements  of  the  notebook, 

(1)  List  of  daily  classroom  routine  duties. 

(2)  Collection  of  lesson  plans,  with  evaluative  comments 
and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

(3)  Records  of  observation  of  the  teaching  of  the  class- 
room supervising  teacher,  with  emphasis  on  an 
attempt  to  isolate  those  techniques  and  personal  char- 
acteristics which  seem  to  contribute  most  to  the 
growth  of  the  learners. 

(4)  File  of  teacher  made  tests  and  evaluative  instruments, 
with  appropriate  record  of  their  use. 

(5)  Samples  of  types  of  self-directing  pupil  activities. 

(6)  Written  records  of  school  regulations  and  a  roster  of 
school  personnel. 

(7)  Student  Teaching  Seminar  notes. 

(8)  Supervisory  conference  notes. 

(9)  Log  of  special  activities,  such  as  field  trips,  school- 
community  projects,  etc. 

(10)  Annotated  lists  of  textbooks  and  commercial  materials 
that  might  be  helpful  in  teaching. 

(11)  Statements  concerning  the  growth  and  developmental 
characteristics  of  individual  learners,  with  the  impli- 
cations that  such  items  hold  for  the  planning  of  learn- 
ing activities. 

(12)  Student's  personal  statement  of  the  objectives  of  ele- 
mentary education  and  personal  philosophy  of  education. 
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3.  Student  teachers  take  part  in  field  trips 

a.  Participating  in  field  trips  as  an  observer  and  guide  for 
a  small  group  of  children. 

b.  Assisting  the  classroom  teacher  to  plan  and  conduct  a 
field  trip. 

c.  Assuming  responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
field  trip,  including  the  follow-up  classroom  activities. 

4.  Student  teachers  observe  many  teachers 

a.  Visiting  classrooms  and  observing  teachers  at  work  in 
typical  elementary  schools. 

b.  Visiting  school  systems  that  the  student  chooses  because 
she  desires  to  become  a  future  staff  member  of  such 
systems. 

5.  Student  teachers  teach  for  others 


a.  Displaying  teaching  competence  for  school  administrators, 
whom  the  student  has  invited  to  the  school  as  a  phase  of 
the  candidate's  role  in  securing  a  teaching  position. 

b.  Teaching  pupils  for  groups  of  underclassmen  who  are  ex- 
periencing their  first  pre-student  teaching  contacts  in  the 
training  school. 

6.  Student  teachers  receive  guidance 

a.  Post-lesson  conferences  with 

(1)  The  Director  of  Training 

(2)  The  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 

(3)  The  Supervisor  of  Art 

(4)  The  Supervisor  of  Music 

(5)  The  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

b.  Daily  conferences  with  the  classroom  Supervising  Teacher. 

c.  Special  conferences  with  several  supervisors  assisting  the 
student  to  solve  teaching-learning  problems. 

7.  Student  teachers  take  part  in  a  seminar 

a.  Weekly  three-hour  small  group  conferences  during  student 
teaching. 

b.  Re -examination  of  curriculum  methods  and  materials  in 
the  light  of  specific  individual  pupils  and  definite  grade 
groups  of  pupils. 

c.  Initiating  action  with  regard  to  the  candidate's  role  in 
securing  a  teaching  position. 

(1)  practice  interviews  with  Superintendents 

(2)  candidate's  preparation  of  a  credentials  file 

(3)  investigating  certification  requirements 

(4)  applying  for  teaching  positions 

d.  Individual  and  group  solving  of  teaching-learning  problems, 
with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  criteria  to  judge  the 
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effectiveness  of  proposed  solutions. 

e.  Participating  in  self -evaluation,  emphasizing  mature  ac- 
ceptance of  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

8.  Student  teachers  develop  art  skills 

a.  Assisting  children  to  clarify  concepts  through  art  as  a 
means  of  creative  expression. 

b.  Acquainting  children  with  important  source  materials  of 
art  appreciation. 

c.  Enlarging  their  understanding  of  children  through  pupil 
art  experiences. 

d.  Providing  for  individual  needs  of  children  through  teach- 
ing procedures  which  emphasize  the  psychological  con- 
nection between  the  child's  emotional-mental  level  and 
his  creative  expression. 

e.  Participating  with  children  in  the  evaluation  of  creative 
expression  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foster  continued  growth 
in  appreciation  and  enjoyment. 

9.  Student  teachers  gain  knowledge  of  curriculum  planning  and 
materials 

a.  Assuming  an  increasing  share  of  the  general  curricular 
responsibilities  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

b.  Planning 

(1)  planning  daily  lessons 

(2)  participating  in  long  range  planning  for  particular 
subject  matter  areas,  based  upon  an  accumulation  and 
examination  of  measurement  data  pertaining  to  indi- 
vidual pupil  needs,  interests  and  abilities 

(3)  preparing  unit  plans  which  cross  subject  matter  lines 
and  provide  for  use  of  the  basic  skills  of  computation 
and  communication 

(4)  engaging  in  teacher -pupil  planning  for  individual 
lessons 

c.  Assembling  and  utilizing  a  variety  of  illustrative  materials 
and  instructional  aids. 

d.  Providing  for  individual  differences  by  means  of  differen- 
tiated instruction  and  materials  in  small  groups. 

e.  Practice  in  establishing  and  maintaining  good  pupil-teach- 
er and  pupil-pupil  relationships. 

f .  Evaluating  the  outcomes  of  instruction  in  terms  of  coop- 
eratively set  goals,  with  emphasis  on  pupil  behavior 
change. 

g.  Guiding  the  individual  growth  of  learners  in  the  areas  of 
the  communicative  arts,  arithmetic,  science,  and  social 
studies. 
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h.  Teaching  at  different  levels  of  the  elementary  school  to 

determine  area  of  strongest  aptitude, 
i.   Observing  and  discussing  the  best  teaching  procedures 

as  demonstrated  by  the  classroom  supervising  teacher, 
j.   Assuming  responsibility  for  the  entire  teaching-learning 

situation  for  at  least  one  day. 

10.  Student  teachers  develop  music  skills 

a.  Particiapting  in  a  music  program  which  has  the  highest 
possible  level  of  individual  appreciation  as  its  ultimate 
goal. 

b.  Planning  and  guiding  musical  experiences  of  children  so 
as  to  include  emphasis  on  singing,  rhythmic  activities, 
creative  activities,  listening  and  playing. 

11.  Student  teachers  develop  skills  in  physical  education 

a.  Conducting  games,  skills,  lessons  and  rhythmic  activities 
in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  play- 
ground. 

b.  Collecting  a  representative  group  of  suitable  and  attrac- 
tive physical  education  activities. 

c.  Evaluating  the  qualities  and  skills  commonly  attributed 
as  outcomes  of  physical  education  activities. 

d.  Conducting  physical  education  activities  designed  to 
foster  and  develop  leadership,  cooperation,  fair  play, 
courtesy,  honesty,  self  respect  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

e.  Using  situations  inherent  in  physical  education  activities 
to  provide  for  individual  needs,  such  as 

(1)  to  tone  down  the  over  confident  child 

(2)  to  give  self-confidence  to  the  shy  child 

(3)  to  help  the  slow  child  to  gain  respect  and  status 

12.  Student  teachers  learn  to  select  and  utilize  audio -visual  aids 

a.  Preparing  school  and  classroom  bulletin  board  displays 
in  connection  with  classroom  instruction. 

b.  Operating  and  maintaining  the  common  types  of  slide 
and  motion  picture  projectors,  tape  recorders,  record 
players  and  reproduction  or  copy  machines. 

c.  Guiding  children  in  the  preparation  of  dioramas  and 
display  corners. 

d.  Assisting  in  the  storing  and  maintenance  of  film  strips, 
mounted  pictures,  models  and  the  like. 

e.  Preparing  illustrative  materials  to  supplement  class- 
room instruction. 
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13.   Student  teachers  participate  in  school  and  community 
activities 

a.  Attending  and  participating  in  PTA  meetings. 

b.  Participating  in  conferences  such  as  Regional  Meetings 
of  AST. 

c.  Membership  on  faculty  committees. 


SURVEY  OF  TYPICAL  EXPERIENCES 
OF  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

Reference  to  recent  research  reveals  the  following  data  which 
represents  the  median  number  of  student  teaching  experiences  for  the 
semester  of  student  teaching  of  the  Class  of  1954. 

Median  Number  of  Student  Teaching  Experiences  For  The  Class  of 
1954 

Lessons  Taught  By  Student  No. 

Arithmetic  22 

Art  8 

Language  16 

Music  16 

Reading  48 

Science  6 

Social  Studies  10 

Physical  Education  14 

Spelling  20 

Supervision  and  Conferences  by 

Director  of  Training  10 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  10 

Supervisor  of  Art  4 

Supervisor  of  Music  2 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  2 

Number  of  Units  Taught  2 


PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

While  it  can  not  be  certain  what  specific  problems  Framingham 
Teachers  College  will  face  in  the  future  as  part  of  its  efforts  to  raise 
the  standards  of  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers,  a  state- 
ment of  proposed  principles  and  projects  may  encompass  the  major 
problem -solving  areas. 
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a.  An  appreciation  of  the  need  for  broadening  the  base  of  pre- 
service  preparation  experiences  as  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing itself  expands. 

b.  Continuous  evaluation  of  the  existing  program  in  terms  of 
the  extent  to  which  graduates  in  service  display  the  charac- 
teristics of  superior  teachers. 

c.  Action  research  to  determine  the  best  possible  basis  and 
design  for  both  the  general  education  and  the  professional 
education  curricula. 

d.  Exploration  of  the  best  method  to  increase  the  number  and 
quality  of  laboratory  experiences,  especially  those  apart 
from  student  teaching  itself. 


THE  FRESNO  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

Andrew  D.  Rippey 
Principal,  Laboratory  School 

Professor  of  Education 
Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  California 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ORIGINS  The  Campus  Laboratory  School  of  the  Fresno  State 

College  plays  an  important  role  in  forming  and  test- 
ing College  policies  in  elementary  teacher  education.    This  process 
began  with  the  School's  founding  in  1916;  it  continues  today.   Also,  the 
Laboratory  School  performs  a  function  in  elevating  public  school 
thinking  and  practice.    This  report  (1)  summarizes  key  developments 
of  the  past;  (2)  outlines  certain  elements  of  present  policy  and  opera- 
tions; and  (3)  suggests  several  extensions  of  service. 

Like  its  counterpart  around  the  country,  the  program  of  teacher 
education  of  the  Fresno  Normal  School  required  a  "practice"  school. 
Five  years  after  the  normal  school  forerunner  of  Fresno  State  College 
was  founded  in  1911,  a  model,  practice  school  was  set  up.    Curriculum 
emphasis  lay  on  a  good,  standard  program  for  grades  1-8.   Teacher 
education  emphasis  was  on  technique  of  teaching  like  that  used  by 
the  supervising  teacher.    The  latter  directed  the  lesson  planning,  but 
students  practiced  the  prescribed  ways  of  teaching  and  managing  chil- 
dren.   This  "practice"  stage  followed  a  brief  observation  phase.   The 
school  was  appropriately  called  the  Training  School.   The  leaders  of 
the  Normal  School  and  the  Training  School  carried  out  the  best  pro- 
gram they  knew  during  the  era;  however,  this  type  of  program  put  a 
strain  on  children,  student  teachers,  and  staff. 

EVOLUTION         The  leaders  discovered  this  Training  School  pro- 
ducing stereotyped  teachers.   Many  teachers  re- 
jected the  training  program  because  it  was  rigid  and  unnatural.    Pupils 
became  artful  in  frustrating  student  teachers.   In  1925  the  set-up  was 
changed.    The  teacher -education  emphasis  turned  toward  a  longer 
period  of  observation  and  a  more  gradual  taking  on  of  responsibility 
for  actual  teaching.    The  School  then  was  called  the  Demonstration 
School.    Master  teachers  carried  on  a  more  enriched  program  for 
children  with  student  teacher  participation  sharply  curtailed.    One  goal 
came  more  to  the  fore:  the  personal  relations  between  pupils  and 
teacher  must  be  friendly  and  supporting.  Also,  artistry  in  teaching 
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came  to  replace  excessive  concern  with  mechanics  approved  as  effi- 
cient techniques.   Supervising  teachers  devoted  more  time  to  confer- 
ence work  to  explain  and  evaluate  observation  experiences  for  student 
teachers.   During  the  latter  part  of  the  semester  student  teachers 
participated  in  a  sampling  of  the  teacher's  activities  and  problems. 
This  change  was  a  pioneer  step  in  raising  the  standards  of  education 
toward  those  of  a  profession.   The  student  teaching  phase  was  moved 
to  selected  public  schools  at  this  time. 

PRESENT  The  above  program  is  the  basis  from  which  the 

STATUS  present  programs  of  child  development  and  teacher 

education  emerge.   In  child  development,  the  College 
leaders  and  Laboratory  School  staff  hold  to  the  policy  and  practices 
that  support  an  enriched  program.   In  teacher  education,  the  induction 
of  teaching  paces  students'  participation  with  their  maturity  and  readi- 
ness.  The  staff  of  the  College,  in  resource  and  professional  fields, 
and  in  the  Laboratory  School  is  seeking  to  improve  these  two  pro- 
grams through  new  insights,  pertinent  new  researches,  and  local  ex- 
perience.   Teacher  education  in  this  laboratory  school  is  confined  to 
inexperienced  undergraduates  and  primarily  to  classroom  functions. 
The  program  aims  to  reduce  the  teaching  candidate's  anxiety  about 
children,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  relax  and  be  friendly  in  the  class- 
room, and  to  bring  about  children's  learning  with  efficient  teaching 
processes  and  materials. 

The  Laboratory  School  staff,  with  the  consent  of  the  College  Ad- 
ministration and  assistance  of  College  and  Education  Department 
leaders  and  instructors,  constantly  re-examine  the  policy,  program, 
and  service  of  the  School.   Six  areas  for  present  staff  planning  and 
action  are  briefly  discussed  below.   The  staff  holds  aspirations  and 
future  plans  for  the  same  areas.   The  six  are  (1)  Policy  and  Function, 
(2)  Leadership  Concept  and  Training,  (3)  Child  Development  and  the 
Curriculum,  (4)  Parent -Teacher -and-Family  Life  Education, 
(5)  Teacher  Education,  and  (6)  Field  Services.   The  function  of  experi- 
mentation is  not  dealt  with  specifically;  yet  its  spirit  and  method  in 
problem -solving  run  through  the  program. 

The  typical  staff  member  has  a  master's  degree,  or  equivalent, 
has  taught  fifteen  years  and  is  serving  for  the  sixth  year  in  this  job. 
The  pupil  population  comes  voluntarily  and  tuition-free  from  a  ten 
square-mile  area  adjoining  the  campus. 

Children  are  chosen  in  order  of  date  of  application  with  no  re- 
strictions except  that  the  child  be  able  to  profit  from  the  program; 
mental  aptitude  scores  range  from  80  to  140,  with  the  middle  range  be- 
tween 108-115.  About  one-third  of  the  pupils  come  from  each  of  these 
socio-economic  groups:  skilled  workers,  business,  and  professional 
people. 
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In  1953  the  School  was  moved  to  a  new  campus  where  there  are 
excellent  facilities,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  "Laboratory  School." 
College  leaders  and  the  Laboratory  School  Staff  are  attempting  to  ful- 
fill the  challenging  mission  that  the  name  implies. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL  TODAY 

1.   The  staff  considers  its  functions.   To  whom  does  a  campus 
laboratory  school  "belong"?   Who,  or  what,  sanctions  and  determines 
its  program  and  services?   Who,  or  what,  approves  changes?   At 
present  'the  Fresno  State  College  Laboratory  School  staff  operates  the 
program  by  plans  suggested  in  "A  Framework  for  Public  Education  in 
California."  *  Legislative  acts  and  administrative  policies  and  direc- 
tives also  regulate  the  program.   The  College  Faculty,  including  that 
of  the  Laboratory  School,  assist  in  determining  the  teacher -education 
program. 

Two  related,  yet  different  California  agencies  are  beginning  to 
influence  programs  for  children  and  students  of  teaching.    Their  pres- 
ent effects  are  small  but  potentially  they  can  give  impetus  to  program 
developments  especially  for  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  edu- 
cation.   First,  is  the  California  Council  on  Teacher  Education.   Or- 
ganized in  1946,  it  attempts  to  coordinate  and  stimulate  efforts  among 
all  institutions  that  prepare  teachers.   The  second  is  the  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association.   It  works  to  raise  standards  of  preparation,  to 
improve  teaching  service  in  schools,  and  to  increase  teachers' 
prestige. 

The  point  taken  here  is  that  among  the  fruits  of  this  coordination 
can  be  a  focus  upon  the  campus  laboratory  school  as  it  uniquely  serves 
the  profession  as  a  whole— as  it  operates  to  raise  levels  of  teaching 
service  in  appropriate  and  effective  ways.   For  example,  in  time  the 
Fresno  State  College  Laboratory  School  may  no  longer  be  the  rather 
exclusive  domain  of  the  College  and  its  faculty  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  including  that  of  the  Laboratory  School.   The  School  doubt- 
less should  operate  chiefly  as  a  part  of  College  service.   However  all 
agencies,  professional  and  public,  that  hold  a  stake  in  teacher  educa- 
tion and  related  services  could  assist  in  shaping  its  policies  and  pro- 
gram. 


1.   "A  Framework  For  Public  Education  in  Calif ornia,"  Bulletin, 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  6,  Nov. 
1950,  Sacramento,  44  pp. 
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2.   The  program  stresses  leadership  development   Educating 
leaders  is  essential  in  improving  educational  service.  ^The  Labora- 
tory School  staff  is  examining  its  concept  of  democratic  leadership. 
This  leadership  means  all  the  efforts  to  identify  or  create  common 
purposes  or  problems,  and  then  to  organize  and  to  work  for  the  re- 
lease and  marshalling  of  human  energies  and  material  resources 
around  reflective,  problem -solving  actions.   The  staff's  examination 
has  led  to  identifying  contributive  roles  and  opportunities  for  study 
and  training  in  leadership  in  many  segments  in  and  around  the  pro- 
fession: student  teachers,  public  school  cooperating  teachers,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  professional  organizations  including  the  College 
faculty,  and  others.   Soon,  a  practical  step  for  College  and  Laboratory 
School  leaders  will  be  to  set  up  one  or  more  advisory  committees  that 
can  help  guide  and  relate  various  influences  in  appropriate  democratic 
study  and  action.   Someone  in  the  profession's  ranks  must  drive  at  the 
task  of  helping  participants  in  educational  enterprises  develop  skills 
of  efficient  group  action.   The  Laboratory  School  staff  must,  of  course, 
seek  out  or  accept  primarily  those  services  it  can  perform  uniquely 
and  successfully;  often  this  can  mean  that  it  acts  as  a  force  that  "sets 
off*  challenges  for  many  other  groups. 

The  Laboratory  School  staff  stands  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  College  and  the  surrounding  public  schools;  thus  it  keeps  in  a 
strategic  spot  to  see  opportunities  to  work  at  democratic  leadership. 
One  noteworthy  practice  is  the  increased  intervisitation  among  per- 
sonnel of  certain  laboratory  schools  in  California.   Staffs  get  a  lift  in 
morale,  vision,  and  competence  by  visits -with-conferences.   This  is 
an  application  of  the  "educational  clinic'*  idea.2    One  visits  his  pro- 
fessional counterpart  at  work  in  typical  situations.   No  one  interrupts 
except  at  times  mutually  agreed  on  for  the  counterpart  to  explain  and 
evaluate  the  observed  activities.   The  atmosphere  is  kept  objective 
and  friendly.    Participants  do  not  imply  or  express  criticism  except 
as  invited.   The  whole  effort  is  to  stimulate  and  help  each  other.   Any 
school  worker  can  use  this  "clinic"  activity:  counselors,  nurses,  li- 
brarians, and  others  as  well  as  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trators.  Members  of  the  College  faculty  could  make  fruitful  uses  of 
this  idea. 

School  groups  especially  need  to  coordinate  efforts  and  talents 
as  they  carry  on  their  work.   The  present  10-member  Laboratory 
School  staff  works  in  seven  committees:  child  study,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, school-college-community  relations,  evaluation  and  testing, 


2.  Haskew,  L.  D.,  "The  Educational  Clinic,"  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1949,  pp.  vii  -  51. 
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health,  teacher  education,  and  parent-teacher -and-family  life  educa- 
tion.  Each  of  the  seven  groups  is  a  unit  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
the  staff's  total  efforts  to  strengthen  the  program  both  in  and  outside 
the  Laboratory  School;  also,  these  ten  persons  work  to  develop  their 
efficiency  in  the  attitudes  and  skills  of  democratic  group  processes. 
They  use  and  promote  these  competencies  increasingly  as  they  work 
with  student  teachers,  parents,  and  professional  associates. 

3.   The  school  stresses  child  development  in  the  development 
of  its  curriculum.   The  School's  present  program  stresses  child  de- 
velopment through  the  "self-contained  classroom."   The  seven  class- 
rooms contain  groups  of  twenty -five  pupils  each  in  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grades.   Special  resource  persons  serve  in  instrumental 
music,  library,  and  health.   The  Laboratory  School  supervising  teach- 
er provides  for  the  total  curriculum,  excepting  instrumental  music. 
College  consultants  are  available  in  many  resource  areas  and  serve 
upon  request.   The  California  "framework"  puts  the  role  of  special 
teachers  as  a  consultant  or  helper,  not  one  who  takes  over  the  group. 
A  fine,  cooperative  spirit  prevails  among  the  faculty.   The  teacher's 
daily  schedule  with  children  runs  from  9  to  3,  with  a  lunch  break. 
This  program  puts  a  heavy  load  on  any  but  the  most  resourceful  teach- 
ers.  The  teachers  need  some  free  time  to  turn  to  other  high  priority 
services  like  teacher  education,  curriculum  building,  intervisitation, 
etc.    This  staff  problem  calls  for  vigorous  attack. 

Outwardly  the  curriculum  emphasizes  the  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  the  fine  and  music  arts.    The  program  is  a  "moderate" 
one  with  the  staff  treating  conventional  subjects  with  a  sharp  eye  for 
supporting  relations.  Inside  the  program,  the  staff  is  laying  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  problem  solving  attitudes  and  skills;  they  are  guiding 
the  individual  pupil  and  student  teacher  toward  all -important  growth 
in  self -understanding  and  self-acceptance.   The  staff  believes  these 
ingredients  total  up  to  reflect  the  highest  values  of  the  surrounding 
culture.   They  find  that  pupils  and  student  teachers  are  developing 
power,  both  as  individuals  and  as  group  members,  to  analyze,  appraise, 
and  build  sound  solutions  to  a  problem -centered  curriculum.    The 
staff  makes  frequent  use  of  field  trips  and  other  direct  experiences. 
Occasionally  a  sixth  grade  goes  camping.   The  staff  is  putting  more 
emphasis  on  education  for  family  membership,  including  human  devel- 
opment.   The  School  pioneered  in  this  area  in  providing  instrumental 
music  and  orchestra  for  elementary  school  children;  every  child  in 
grades  three  through  six  takes  part  in  this  program. 

The  staff  also  shows  its  democratic  interests  in  both  problem - 
solving  and  concern  for  balanced  individual  and  group  welfare,  by 
numerous  organization  practices:  time  schedules,  rest-activity  regi- 
mens, grouping,  reporting -grading-promotion,  behavior  problems. 
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The  staff  is  studying  the  "ungraded  primary"  organization  for  trial. 
Other  facilities  that  enable  the  staff  to  enrich  experiences  for  both 
children  and  students  of  teaching  include:  well-equipped  library, 
health  center,  lunchroom,  all-purpose  room,  outdoor  work  area  for 
each  classroom,  and  large  play  areas  of  macadam  and  grass  surfaces. 
In  time,  with  enough  qualified  personnel,  the  staff  can  broaden  its  ex- 
plorations into  critical  curriculum  and  organization  problems. 

4.  The  school  promotes  parent-teacher  and  family-life  educa- 
tion.  For  several  years  the  Laboratory  School  staff  has  been  pro- 
moting  a  firm  partnership  with  parents  in  the  responsibilities  for  ed- 
ucating their  children.   The  staff  admits  children  into  the  School  on 
two  conditions: 

a.  pupils  come  to  school  in  a  reasonably  "educable"  state,  and 

b.  parents  agree  to  help  appropriately  in  the  education  of  stu- 
dents of  teaching. 

This  partnership  includes:  a  teacher -parent  conference  plan  of  pupil 
progress  reporting,  parent-teacher  study  groups  of  various  types, 
parent-teacher-nurse-physicial  health  conferences,  several  kinds  of 
parent  service  projects,  and  a  vigorous  PTA.    Parents  and  teachers 
come  to  understand  and  accept  their  respective  roles  in  child  devel- 
opment.  Such  activities  enable  parents  and  teachers  to  develop  great- 
er power  as  individuals  or  as  a  group  to  analyze,  appraise,  and  to 
make  sounder  solutions  to  their  perplexities.   Student  observers  take 
part  in  all  these  activities.   These  students  are  warmly  supported  by 
the  parents.   The  staff  is  beginning  to  lay  emphasis  on  democratic 
home  and  community  citizenship  in  these  relations.    Schools  can 
strengthen  our  way  of  life  by  getting  parents  to  train— by  design,  not 
chance— for  both  leadership  and  followership  for  selves  and  children. 
Parents  and  teachers  alike  gain  in  attitudes  and  skills  to  play  their 
parts  in  the  family,  the  church,  service  and  business  organization, 
and  other  activities.   The  Laboratory  School  PTA  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple of  teacher-parent  cooperation  to  other  local  PTA  units.    The  staff 
feels  this  field  of  inquiry  is  a  fruitful  one. 

5.  The  school  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  teacher  education. 
The  Laboratory  School  carries  two  roles  in  teacher  education: 

a.  a  center  for  demonstrations  of  undergraduate  courses  re- 
lated to  teaching,  and 

b.  a  place  for  initial  experiences  in  general  classroom  observa- 
tion and  participation. 

At  present  the  College's  schedule  precludes  longer  blocks  of  time  for 
individual  students  of  more  than  one  hour  daily.   The  entire  College 
faculty  is  invited  to  request  any  service  that  does  not  interfere  with  an 
effective  program  for  children.   Typically,  however,  the  departments 
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in  Education,  Psychology,  and  resource  courses  related  to  teaching 
get  the  service.  But  the  staff  is  discussing  service  to  a  Home  Eco- 
nomics course  in  Nutrition,  and  a  Sociology  course  in  Marriage  and 
The  Family. 

The  staff  makes  these  services  of  mutual  value.   The  Labora- 
tory School  teacher  makes  any  demonstration  request  an  occasion  for 
an  exchange  of  ideas;  he  is  a  resource  person  at  the  conference  that 
follows  the  demonstration.   The  staff  brings  in  College  consultants 
regularly  on  guidance  and  teaching  problems.   A  relation  of  cordiality 
and  mutual  respect  prevails  between  the  staff  and  all  other  faculty. 
Of  course,  the  Laboratory  School  staff  of  ten  takes  the  initiative  in 
searching  for  ways  to  contribute  to -and  be  served  by— other  members 
of  the  College  faculty  and  their  students.   Some  College  instructors 
become  pre -occupied  and  forget  that  laboratory  experience  injects 
many  benefits  into  their  courses.   The  staff  keeps  the  Laboratory 
School  easily  available  as  a  constant  stimulus  for  all  faculty  to  use 
any  of  its  services. 

Students  of  teaching  do  limited  participation  during  the  pre- 
student  teaching  phase  of  their  program.   Practically  all  teacher  can- 
didates complete  their  teaching  requirements  during  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  senior  year.   This  prevents  students  from  using  the 
School  for  post-student  teaching.  The  staff  faces  a  dilemma  in  trying 
to  keep  professional  practice  simplified  to  meet  the  readiness  and  in- 
sights of  the  pre -teaching  student.  The  staff  must  maintain  a  balance 
in  the  program  so  the  beginning  student  can  achieve  some  success; 
yet,  they  must  also  meet  the  profession's  challenge  to  improve  teach- 
ing ideas  and  practices. 

Students  of  teaching  get  a  point  of  view  and  basic  skills  in  child 
study  in  their  Laboratory  School  experience.  They  may  learn  efficient 
classroom  teaching  techniques  in  good  public  schools.   But  students 
gain  sound  professional  insights  and  concern  only  from  a  skilled  and 
sensitive  staff.   One's  teaching  skills  are  relatively  impotent  unless 
he  also  achieves  the  attitudes  and  sensitivities  of  a  teacher  who  is 
developing  an  understanding  of  children.   The  staff  develops  this  un- 
derstanding in  students  through  the  latter's  limited  case  studies  of 
children  and  through  the  daily  instruction  and  the  human  relationships 
in  the  classroom.   Students  use  a  variety  of  means  to  gather  case 
study  data,  including  anecdotal  techniques.   Instructors  from  Psychol- 
ogy and  Education  serve  as  special  advisors  for  these  studies.  Also, 
this  child  study  enterprise  brings  much  to  the  student's  own  self- 
discovery  and  self-acceptance.  All  who  deal  with  candidates  for  teach- 
ing have  much  to  learn  and  to  do  to  improve  their  understanding  and 
guidance  of  these  students  engaging  in  child  study  activity. 
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Finally,  students  of  teaching  need  to  see  in  action  a  staff  that 
stands  together  in  unified  approaches  to  its  program  and  problems. 
Teachers  must  develop  teamwork  methods  for  their  common  prob- 
lems.  Even  the  excellent  teacher,  in  isolation,  faces  an  uphill  pull  to 
maintain  high  quality  of  service  and  personal  morale.  The  Laboratory 
School  staff  and  the  Department  of  Education  are,  however,  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  precise  follow-up  studies  and  evaluations  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  respective  contributions  to  their  students  who  enter 
teaching.   This  lack  is  soon  to  be  made  up. 

6.   The  laboratory  school  provides  field  services.   The  Fresno 
State  College  Laboratory  School  staff  at  present  gives  only  limited 
service  directly  to  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  field.   Leaders  from 
the  field  and  the  College  need  a  fuller  partnership  for  elevating  school 
service  generally.   The  Laboratory  School  can  become  a  link  between 
workers  in  the  field  and  those  in  preparing  institutions.   Classroom 
teachers  in  the  field  can  readily  identify  themselves  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Laboratory  School;  the  same  is  true  of  administrators 
and  supervisors.   These  mature  individuals  can  make  discriminative 
responses  to  the  advanced  thinking  and  practice  the  School  should 
show.   They  have  mutual  benefits  to  offer.   The  field  co-workers' 
needs  and  problems—and  their  ideas  and  experiences— can  help  great- 
ly in  the  continuous  reshaping  of  the  Laboratory  School's  function  and 
service.   All  operations  of  the  School,  from  physical  facilities  to  child 
guidance  practices,  are  available  for  demonstration  and  study.   Great- 
er progress  will  come  as  both  pre-service  and  in-service  leaders  are 
moved  forward  together  by  the  challenge  and  desire  to  improve  their 
respective  services  and  thus  lift  both  teacher  education  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  profession. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Fresno  State  College  Laboratory  School  staff  has  pictured 
in  this  report  certain  aspects  of  its  present  total  program  of  educa- 
tional service.  Aspirations  and  plans  for  future  service  are  suggested. 
Perhaps  the  staff  appears  presumptuous,  or  too  ambitious,  or  both. 
However,  they  know  the  job  outlined  is  one  that  requires  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  many  individuals.   They  know  why  they  are  able  to 
do  as  much  and  as  well  as  they  do—because  they  have  high  status  and 
strong  support  in  the  College,  and  from  the  State  of  California. 

The  staff's  job  ahead  lies,  first,  in  the  study  of  the  potential- 
including  limitations— of  the  segments  that  make  up  this  area's  total 
educational  and  civic  organizations,  and  others,  including  pressure 
and  attack  groups  if  present.   Then  their  job  is  to  find  and  experiment 
with  ways  of  working  together  in  united  action  that  improves 
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educational  service  for  this  district.    They  believe  this  improvement 
is  the  chief  thing;  who  does  it  is  secondary.   The  campus  laboratory 
school  in  America  has  a  unique  position  in  the  total  education  situa- 
tion that  enables  it  to  help  initiate  and  carry  forward  educational  im- 
provements of  many  kinds.   The  Fresno  State  College  leaders  and  the 
Laboratory  School  staff  are  exploring  problems  and  taking  steps  to- 
ward improvement.   They  are  defining  the  precise  function  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Laboratory  School  as  they  discover  what  are  its  most 
appropriate  and  effective  services  in  the  wider  educational  scene. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CAMPUS  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

R.  P.  Brimm,  Principal 
Campus  Secondary  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Richard  Lattin,  Principal 
Campus  Elementary  School 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  Campus  Laboratory  School  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  like  any  school,  has  many  aspects.   It  is  difficult  to  see  all 
the  phases  of  the  program  in  a  short  visit.    It  is  equally  difficult  to 
enumerate  and  explain  the  entire  program  in  writing.    In  the  time 
allotted  for  your  visit,  we  will  give  you  a  brief  orientation  to  the  total 
school,  then  take  you  briefly  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions 
of  the  school  to  see  specific  aspects  of  the  program. 

THE  The  Campus  Laboratory  School  is  one  of  five  labo- 

SETTING  ratory  schools  comprising  the  Department  of 

Teaching.    The  other  four  schools  are  cooperating    • 
public  schools  located  from  six  to  thirty  miles  from  the  campus.    The 
enrollment  in  the  nursery  section  of  the  Campus  School  is  15.   The 
kindergarten  enrolls  51,  grades  one  through  six  381,  and  junior-senior 
high  school  339.    The  two  divisions  of  the  school,  elementary  and 
junior-senior  high  school,  are  each  under  the  direction  of  a  principal. 
Departmental  Chairman  are  responsible  to  both  principals  for  the 
curriculum  in  each  field  which  is  developed  by  the  staff  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chairmen. 

The  Campus  Laboratory  school  approximates  a  public  school  in 
several  ways.   The  pupil  population  is  not  selected  but  comes  from 
nine  rural  school  districts  and  from  a  boundaried  section  of  the  City 
of  Cedar  Falls.   In  1953-54,  20%  of  the  pupils  came  from  the  rural 
districts  and  79.1%  from  the  city.   In  1940,  17%  of  the  pupils  came 
from  rural  districts  and  83%  from  the  city.    Second,  grades  kinder- 
garten through  twelve  are  housed  in  one  building.   Elementary  and 
secondary  pupils  use  the  same  facilities  in  art,  music,  industrial  arts, 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  library  and  hot  lunch  room.    Third,  the  school 
has  an  active  P.T.A.  organization  that  works  closely  with  the  school 
in  curriculum  development,  pupil  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents, 
study  of  school  problems,  etc.    Fourth,  the  school  has  a  definite  com- 
munity setting  and  is,  in  most  respects,  a  community  school.   The  new 
building  was  planned  for  both  community  and  school  use. 
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In  several  respects,  the  Campus  Laboratory  School  is  not  like 
a  public  school.   We  have  no  board  of  education,  although  there  is  very 
close  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city.   We  have  a  lower 
teacher  pupil  ratio;  a  larger  course  offering  in  high  school;  special 
teachers  in  art,  music,  industrial  arts  and  physical  education  in  the 
elementary  school;  more  extensive  supplies  and  equipment;  and  a 
more  highly  prepared  staff.   In  the  above  respects,  we  are  unlike 
public  schools  because  of  the  functions  we  assume  in  the  teacher 
education  program.    Our  legal  purpose  for  existence  is  to  provide 
laboratory  experiences  for  students  in  the  general  and  professional 
aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program.   Really,  however,  we  feel 
that  we  can  contribute  most  to  the  teacher  education  program  by  the 
development  of  a  laboratory  in  which  we  provide  the  best  possible 
educational  program  for  the  pupils  in  the  school.    Thus,  the  pupils 
receive  first  consideration  as  should  be  the  case  in  any  laboratory 
school.   Yet,  the  functions  we  are  expected  to  assume  actually  pre- 
vent us  from  realizing  this  objective  to  the  degree  we  desire. 

MAJOR  We  have,  at  present,  six  major  functions.   Briefly, 

FUNCTIONS        they  are: 

1.   The  laboratory  school  provides  student-teaching 
experiences.  At  present,  we  have  44  student  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  (3  per  room)  and  55  in  the  secondary  school.   The  second- 
ary students  are  assigned  for  three  full  days  and  two  half  days  for  12 
hours  credit.   All  are  assigned  for  a  full  quarter.   They  are  provided 
opportunity  for  growth  through  planned  experiences  in  classroom 
teaching,  extra-class  activities,  pupil  guidance,  intra-school  faculty 
activities,  administrative  relationships,  parent  relationships,,  com- 
munity relationships  and  professional  self -growth. 

2-    The  laboratory  school  provides  for  participatory  experiences. 
Students  from  education  and  major  and  minor  field  courses  are  as- 
signed in  the  laboratory  school  for  participation  in  teacher  activities. 
A  student  is  assigned  on  his  time  or  on  course  time  to  work  with  a 
given  teacher  at  the  grade  level  or  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  We  at- 
tempt to  avoid  duplication  of  experiences  but  thus  far  have  not  been 
able  to  arrange  for  students  to  assume  more  responsible  participation 
as  they  develop  readiness. 

3.  The  laboratory  school  provides  for  observation  experiences. 
College  course  teachers  arrange  for  demonstrations  and  also  arrange 
for  students  to  observe  individually  on  their  own  time  and  during  class 
time.    Demonstrations  and  observations  are  discouraged  unless  ac- 
companied by  development  of  purpose  and  by  evaluation  guided  by  the 
college  course  teacher  and  laboratory  school  teacher. 

4.  The  laboratory  school  provides  for  research  and  experimenta- 
tion.  Experimental  projects  are  underway  at  the  present  time  in  ele- 
mentary music,  junior  high  school  fused  course  in  English,  Social 
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Studies,  Junior  High  School  exploratory  program. 

5-  The  laboratory  school  provides  for  curriculum  development. 
We  feel  that  one  of  our  major  responsibilities  is  to  explore  and  ex- 
periment with  possible  curriculum  improvement,  pupil  evaluation, 
pupil  guidance  and  counseling,  student  government,  pupil  reporting, 
parent-school  relationships,  school- community  relationships,  etc. 
When  the  staff  feels  that  a  change  in  one  of  the  above  areas  is  justi- 
fied, the  new  approach  is  written  up,  mimeographed  and  made  avail- 
able to  other  schools. 

6-  The  laboratory  school  spreads  its  influence  through  publica- 
tions.   Besides  the  above  materials,  bulletins  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to  improved  instructional  procedures  in  public  schools. 

A  WELL-  It  becomes  obvious  that  a  highly  prepared  staff  is 

QUALIFIED         necessary  to  operate  effectively  in  a  school  with  so 
STAFF  many  functions.    All  members  of  our  staff  have  been 

successful  public  school  teachers  and  have  at  least 
the  master's  degree.    Of  the  88  staff  members,  17  have  the  doctorate 
and  22  have  completed  a  year  beyond  the  master's  degree.    Of  the  16 
staff  members  who  have  received  the  doctorate  in  the  past  nine  years, 
14  have  returned  to  their  laboratory  school.    There  is  good  reason 
for  them  to  return  not  only  because  of  the  professional  opportunities 
in  the  department  but  also  because  they  have  status  and  salary  fully 
equivalent  to  other  members  of  the  college  faculty.   Also,  for  example, 
secondary  teachers  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  fifteen  hour  teaching 
load.   The  real  strength  of  our  staff  members,  however,  lies  in  their 
general  professional  stature  and  in  their  intense  interest  in  boys  and 
girls. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

With  this  brief  orientation  we  would  now  like  for  you  to  visit 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  divisions  of  the  school  to  get  a 
view  of  some  specific  aspects  of  the  program. 

AT  THE  You  arrive  at  the  Campus  Elementary  School  in  the 

ELEMEN-  morning  before  the  pupils  have  reported  for  the  day. 

TARY  The  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  corridor  is  lost  as  you 

SCHOOL  enter  the  elementary  office.    The  situation  is  clarified 

for  you  as  you  discover  that  these  are  student  teach- 
ers, each  occupied  with  a  specific  and  meaningful  task.   As  you  ob- 
serve, one  student  teacher  checks  out  a  ream  of  paper  which  will  be 
used  in  preparing  material  for  her  fifth  grade  arithmetic  class.    An- 
other student  teacher  is  being  given  a  pack  of  hot  lunch  tickets  which 
will  be  sold  in  the  class  room.    You  question  the  purpose  of  a  hot 
lunch  program  in  the  laboratory  school  and  find  that  a  very  high 
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per  cent  of  schools  in  the  state  have  hot  lunch  programs  which  provide 
children  with  well-balanced  and  nourishing  meals  at  a  very  nominal 
charge.    Further,  you  discover  that  student  teachers  are  given  spe- 
cific and  detailed  responsibilities  in  supervising  the  various  groups 
during  the  lunch  period.   They  are  expected  to  encourage  good  eating 
habits  as  well  as  good  table  manners  and  group  responsibility.   The 
program  provides  valuable  experiences  for  student  teachers  who  will 
share  responsibility  for  the  hot  lunch  program  when  they  start 
teaching  in  public  schools. 

You  are  also  interested  in  the  third  student  teacher  as  he  fills 
out  a  requisition  for  a  bus  to  transport  the  fourth  grade  to  the  tele- 
phone office.   Of  more  interest  to  you  than  the  details  of  arranging 
transportation,  or  even  the  class  unit  on  sound  which  prompted  this 
field  trip,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  number  of  young  men  doing  their 
student  teaching  at  the  elementary  level.  We  explain  that  many  men 
are  sincerely  interested  in  elementary  teaching,  and  since  many 
schools  have  more  nearly  equalized  secondary  and  elementary  sala- 
ries, we  find  an  increasing  number  of  young  men  student  teachers  at 
the  elementary  level,  particularly  in  intermediate  grades. 

As  we  walk  down  the  hall,  your  attention  is  caught  by  a  group  of 
students  donning  white  belts.    These  are  the  school  safety  patrol 
members  who  assist  in  providing  safe  school  crossings  for  children. 
You  learn  that  membership  in  this  group  is  an  honor  and  that  those 
belonging  are  highly  respected  by  the  student  body.    You  further 
discover  that  it  is  not  a  policing  organization  and  has  no  control  over 
traffic. 

In  the  main  lobby  of  the  school,  we  encounter  a  group  of  fifth 
grade  pupils  working  with  a  student  teacher  in  preparing  a  display  for 
United  Nations  Day.    The  student  teacher  is  an  Hawaiian  of  Japanese 
descent  who,  because  of  his  background,  is  able  to  give  the  students 
a  more  meaningful  experience  in  preparing  and  understanding  their 
United  Nations  display. 

It  is  now  nearing  time  for  classes  to  start  and,  as  we  pass  the 
nurse's  office,  we  see  several  pupils  in  the  outer  room.    You  learn 
that  most  of  these  are  being  given  a  post-absence  check  before  being 
readmitted  to  class.   A  few  have  been  sent  by  the  teacher  because  of 
a  developing  cold  or  other  symptoms  which  might  make  it  advisable 
for  them  to  be  separated  from  their  group.    You  find  that  the  nurse 
keeps  a  record  of  all  daily  absences  and  makes  any  necessary  con- 
tact with  parents  and  teachers  relative  to  the  health  of  the  children. 

A  group  of  students  is  just  leaving  one  of  the  conference  rooms 
across  from  the  nurse's  office.    They  do  not  appear  to  be  from  the 
same  class  since  they  differ  considerably  in  size.   Upon  inquiry  as  to 
why  such  a  group  would  meet  you  learn  that  they  are  the  elected  as- 
sembly committee  representatives  from  grades  three  through  six. 
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This  is  the  group  that  schedules  regular  bi-monthly  assemblies  and 
also  makes  the  arrangements  for  any  special  programs  involving  a 
number  of  classes.    Since  the  committee  has  only  recently  been  or- 
ganized it  has  not  been  possible  to  yet  prepare  a  detailed  descriptive 
bulletin. 

You  see  the  consultant  area  with  its'  sound-proofed  rooms, 
offices  and  general  conference  area.    It  is  here  that  the  speech,  child- 
guidance,  audio-visual  and  safety  consultants  are  available  for  consul- 
tation with  student  teachers.    Since  a  number  of  schools  and  most 
counties  of  Iowa  have  many  of  these  services  available  for  teachers, 
it  seems  advisable  that  student  teachers  learn  how  to  work  with  such 
personnel  before  taking  positions  in  Iowa  Public  Schools. 

You  move  on  to  one  of  the  second  grades  which  is  just  beginning 
a  reading  period.    You  discover  that  definite  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  inherent  differences  in  abilities  and  needs  of  children  as  you 
observe  them  being  grouped  for  their  reading  instruction.    It  is  ex- 
plained that  this  attention  to  individual  needs  is  basic  to  the  school's 
philosophy  and  is  applied  in  all  areas  of  instruction. 

From  the  second  grade  we  go  to  one  of  the  art  rooms  to  watch 
an  intermediate  group  engaged  in  some  art  projects.    You  watch  one 
child  working  on  a  footstool  while  another  is  making  a  tool  box.    The 
supervisor  explains  that  intermediate  grades  have  alternating  six 
weeks  periods  to  do  creative  work  with  fine  arts  media  and  with  ex- 
periences in  industrial  arts.   All  primary  classes  have  creative  art 
work  under  the  supervision  of  special  teachers  as  a  regular  part  of 
their  program. 

In  the  music  area  we  observe  a  group  of  sixth  graders  in  an 
integrated  program  of  vocal  and  instrumental  work.  You  find  that 
this  same  program  is  also  operated  in  the  fifth  grade. 

AT  THE  Your  visit  to  the  campus  secondary  school  starts  in 

SECONDARY      the  high  school  office.    Your  first  impression  is  that 
SCHOOL  you  have  broken  into  a  conference  with  a  student 

teacher  who  is  seated  across  the  double  desk  from 
the  principal.   However,  you  find  that  the  young  man  is  a  graduate 
student  who  has  elected  to  take  the  course,  Advanced  Laboratory 
Practice,  in  his  major  field  of  secondary  school  administration.    His 
classroom  is  the  entire  school  with  headquarters  in  the  principal's 
office.   Today  he  is  struggling  with  the  problem  of  setting  up  the  ad- 
ministrative schedule  for  the  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Tests  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine.    This  is  one  of  the  actual  ad- 
ministrative problems  he  will  work  on  this  quarter  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  "sits  in"  on  the  numerous  routine  problems  which  the  prin- 
cipal handles  during  the  periods  he  is  in  the  office. 

After  a  brief  orientation  to  the  school  program  you  look  over 
the  daily  schedule  of  classes  and  ask  if  you  may  visit  a  class  in  junior 
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high  typewriting.    As  you  are  directed  down  the  corridor  to  the  class- 
room it  is  explained  that  this  is  a  group  of  seventh  graders  and  the 
typewriting  is  a  part  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  "Exploratory 
Program".   In  this  program  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  a ex- 
ploring" the  fields  of  arts  and  industries,  home  economics,  drama 
and  typewriting  by  spending  nine  weeks  in  each  of  the  four  areas. 
The  program  has  been  in  operation  for  six  years  and  it  has  been 
found  that  pupils  develop  usable  skills  in  the  short  period  of  time 
that  is  permitted  them  in  each  course.    Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  spe- 
cific experiences  of  each  of  these  courses  you  are  told  that  a  de- 
scriptive bulletin  is  available  which  gives  the  details  and  working 
plans  of  the  program.   You  also  learn  that  bulletins  are  available 
describing  other  programs  and  practices  in  the  school  such  as 
camping  and  out-of-door  education,  reporting  pupil  progress,  the 
school  counseling  program  and  the  home  study  policy.    These  bul- 
letins are  designed  to  give  other  schools  the  benefit  of  the  experiences 
in  unique  programs  which  have  been  developed  here. 

You  enter  the  typewriting  room  and  find  a  student  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  group.    The  student  teacher  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
class  for  only  a  short  time  as  he  has  only  a  minor  in  business  educa- 
tion.  Although  he  has  been  with  the  class  since  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  most  of  his  work  has  been  in  assisting  the  "major"  student 
teacher  and  giving  help  to  individual  pupils.   During  the  early  part 
of  the  quarter  he  was  given  major  responsibilities  in  his  major  field 
of  social  studies  where  he  was  assigned  to  a  class  in  World  History 
and  one  in  Contemporary  Problems.   These  three  teaching  assign- 
ments have  given  him  a  chance  to  gain  experiences  in  working  with 
pupils  at  three  grade  levels  (seventh,  tenth  and  twelfth)  and  an  op- 
portunity to  work  in  both  his  major  and  minor  subject  matter  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  "major"  and  "minor"  student  teachers  there 
are  two  other  college  students  in  the  room.    You  find  that  one  of  these 
is  a  freshman  student  from  a  college  class,  Exploring  Teaching,  and 
he  is  here  as  an  observer.    This  is  one  of  many  classes  he  has  ob- 
served in  the  school  in  his  systematic  study  of  the  possibilities  in 
teaching.    It  is  a  part  of  the  program  designed  to  help  him  select  his 
major  field  for  study  in  the  college.   The  other  student  is  from  a 
college  course  in  Fundamentals  of  Teaching.   He  has  been  assigned 
to  this  class  by  his  college  instructor  and  attends  two  days  a  week 
for  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  quarter.   During  this  time,  he  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  to  a  limited  degree  by  assisting 
the  student  teacher  take  care  of  routine  procedures  and  helping  in- 
dividual pupils.    The  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  class  explains  that 
some  conference  time  is  given  to  both  the  participants  and  the  ob- 
servers but  most  conference  time  is  allotted  to  the  student  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  class.   Regular  seminars  are  held  each  week  for  all 
the  student  teachers  assigned  to  business  education  classes  and  those 
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teaching  in  another  subject  matter  area  will  also  attend  a  seminar 
conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the  other  field. 

As  you  leave  the  typewriting  room,  a  college  class  is  coming 
out  of  one  of  the  rooms.   You  are  told  that  this  class  has  been  ob- 
serving a  high  school  class  in  American  History  and  is  now  on  its 
way  to  the  auditorium  where  the  instructor  will  discuss  the  day's 
lesson  with  the  group.   You  follow  the  class  into  the  auditorium  and 
listen  in  on  the  discussion.   The  teacher  of  the  American  History 
class  briefly  describes  the  experiences  of  the  children  leading  up  to 
the  particular  lesson  to  today,  pointing  out  his  major  objectives  for 
the  unit  of  instruction  and  how  his  lesson  today  contributed  to  reali- 
zation of  these  objectives.  Questions  come  from  the  college  class 
concerning  the  various  aspects  of  the  lesson.   Some  of  these  ques- 
tions are  directed  at  the  total  social  studies  program  in  the  school 
while  others  are  directed  at  the  responses  of  specific  pupils  in  the 
discussion  of  the  class  they  have  just  observed. 

Leaving  the  auditorium  you  go  to  the  second  floor  and  enter  the 
library.  Here  the  librarian  points  out  several  activities.  A  student 
teacjier  in  library  science  is  helping  a  science  student  teacher  in 
making  a  bibliography  for  a  unit  in  electricity,  while  another  student 
teacher,  with  his  supervisor,  is  examining  books  from  the  history 
shelf.   You  find  that  some  of  the  high  school  pupils  in  the  library 
come  from  a  study  hall  while  others  have  been  sent  from  their 
classes  to  do  work  on  some  particular  project  which  the  class  is 
studying. 

From  the  library  you  go  into  the  audio -visual  laboratory  where 
one  student  teacher  is  previewing  a  film,  while  another  is  conferring 
with  the  audio- visual  consultant  on  ideas  for  making  a  bulletin  board. 
You  are  told  that  there  are  also  consultants  in  speech  correction, 
guidance,  and  safety  who  are  available  to  help  student  teachers  and 
supervisors  with  their  classroom  problems  in  these  special  areas. 

Time  is  running  out  on  your  brief  visit  and  as  you  walk  slowly 
down  the  corridor  toward  the  entrance  the  principal  gives  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  some  parts  of  the  program  you  have  been  unable  to 
visit.  Among  these  are  the  five  day  a  week  physical  education  pro- 
gram for  all  pupils;  the  fused  social  studies-language  arts  program 
in  the  junior  high;  the  advanced  science  courses  which  attract  over 
60%  of  junior  and  senior  pupils  on  an  elective  basis;  the  cooperative 
work  program;  the  activity  program  and  the  excellent  relationship 
with  the  patrons  of  the  school  through  the  P.T.A. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL  AT  WORK 

Lois  C.  Blair 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


PRIMARY  FUNCTIONS 

The  laboratory  school  at  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  serves  first  of  all  the  children  and  youth  who  are  en- 
rolled in  kindergarten  and  first  through  tenth  grades.   Because  the 
school  is  child- centered,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  children  and  youth  enrolled,  to 
guide  them  in  developing  attitudes  and  skills,  and  in  acquiring  under- 
standings. 

The  laboratory  school  then  functions  realistically  in  the  teacher 
education  program,  for  the  laboratory  school  staff  believes  that  ex- 
periences that  are  valuable  for  children  and  youth  are  valuable  for 
prospective  teachers. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

THE  Students  in  the  laboratory  school  represent  a  cross 

NATURAL  section  of  society.   Records  of  enrollment  in  kinder- 

SETTING  garten  during  the  past  three  years  show  that  15%  of 

the  children's  fathers  are  college  professors;  7% 
are  public  school  teachers;  4%  are  Army  personnel;  7%  are  profes- 
sional men  (physicians,  attorneys,  and  morticians);  22%  are  sales- 
men, merchants  and  purchasing  agents;  15%  are  industrial  engineers, 
managers,  and  foremen;  10%  are  accountants,  clerks,  highway  in- 
spectors and  draftsmen;  7%  are  plumbers,  painters,  radio  and  tele- 
vision repairmen;  and  13%  are  laborers. 

Because  the  laboratory  school  facilities  are  limited,  enrollment 
has  been  controlled,  but  at  no  time  have  students  been  selected  ac- 
cording to  their  intellectual  ability  as  determined  by  tests  or  ac- 
cording to  the  parents'  social  standing  in  the  community.   The  chil- 
dren of  school  employees  are  admitted;  then  others  in  the  order  of 


*The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Place- 
ment, fellow  supervising  teachers,  and  student  teachers  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  who  furnished  information 
for  this  report. 
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the  applications.    The  student  body  is  heterogeneous  in  nature; 
abilities  vary  widely,  and  socio-economic  backgrounds  reflect  the 
color  and  richness  of  American  culture. 

Classes  from  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  range  in  size 
from  30  to  35  children.    At  the  seventh  grade  level,  where  the  school 
organization  is  departmental,  more  students  are  admitted  making  a 
class  from  40  to  45.    These  classes  are  then  divided  into  sections 
for  more  effective  teaching  and  learning.    The  total  school  enroll- 
ment for  1953-54  was  357  students. 

The  junior  high  school  division  of  the  school  offers  courses 
in  the  following  fields:    academic,  commercial,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  arts.    Programs  in  physical  education,  art,  and  music 
are  provided  in  all  grades.    The  College  library,  speech  clinic, 
health  clinic,  and  psychological  clinic  are  available  to  all  students 
and  teachers.    An  extensive  program  of  extra-class  activities,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  and  extend  the  interests  of  the  students, 
affords  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity. to  observe  and  partici- 
pate in  the  many,  varied  aspects  of  a  total  school  program. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL- AN  INTEGRAL  PART 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

EQUALITY          Since  the  founding  of  the  College  in  1875,  the  labora- 
OF  STAFF  tory  school  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  College 

system.   The  staff  members  have  had  professional 
rank,  salary,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  equal  to  those  of  all 
other  college  staff  members. 

STAFF  Not  only  is  every  supervising  teacher  in  the  labora- 

QUALI-  tory  school  qualified  in  his  subject-matter  area  of 

FICATIONS         specialization,  but  he  is  skilled  in  supervision  as 

well.    Six  of  the  twenty  supervising  teachers  in  the 
laboratory  school  have  their  doctor's  degrees;  six  have  completed 
more  than  sixty  hours  of  graduate  study;  and  all  have  the  master's 
degree  and  five  or  more  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in 
public  schools.    Twelve  of  the  twenty  supervising  teachers  teach  also 
in  other  departments  of  the  College,  thus  providing  a  closer  relation- 
ship among  the  various  departments. 

FLEXIBLE          Because  the  laboratory  school  is  entirely  controlled 
PROGRAM  by  the  College,  the  instructional  program  can  be 

kept  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  College  staff  and  prospective  teachers  by  providing 
laboratory  experiences.   In  serving  children  and  youth  enrolled  in 
the  laboratory  school,  the  supervising  teachers  try  to  employ  the 
best  possible  teaching  and  learning  techniques;  they  try  to  provide 
a  laboratory  where  prospective  teachers  may  study  children  and 
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youth,  observe  and  test  their  own  theories  as  well  as  the  theories 
and  practices  described  in  the  professional  liberature;  and  to  de- 
velop attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  which  constitute  a  phi- 
losophy of  education  that  will  continue  to  raise  standards  and  improve 
the  quality  of  education. 

HUMAN  AND       The  human  and  material  resources  of  the  College 
MATERIAL         are  easily  available  for  use  in  the  laboratory 
RESOURCES       school.    Science  specimens;  maps;  charts;  opaque 
projectors;  motion  picture  projectors;  films  with- 
out rental  fees;  audiometer;  College  library  resources;  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool;  cafeteria;  College  Book  Store;  recordings  of  mu- 
sical .productions,  poetry,  and  other  oral  literature  are  only  some 
of  the  material  resources  used  by  the  laboratory  school  department. 
The  College  convocation  programs  are  open  and  often  appropriate 
and  interesting  to  one  or  more  of  the  laboratory  school  class  groups 
that,  because  of  proximity,  find  it  possible  to  attend. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL'S  ROLE  IN 
THE  TOTAL  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

SERVICE  The  laboratory  school  serves  the  College  in  a 

TO  THE  variety  of  ways;  it  serves  class  groups,  club 

COLLEGE  groups,  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals.    It 

serves  to  further  the  personal,  social,  and  profes- 
sional development  of  individuals  who  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities provided  in  the  laboratory  school.    During  the  school 
year  1953-54,  prospective  teachers  in  89  class  groups  made  a  total 
of  2821  observations;  128  students  made  1456  observations  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  requirements  of  their  courses;  individual  observa- 
tions, not  required,  totaled  781. 

Purposes  given  for  observing  in  the  laboratory  school  include 
such  things  as  the  following: 

a.  To  observe  differences  in  children  and  youth  within 
a  given  age  group  and  among  age  groups. 

b.  To  note  characteristic  behaviors  of  certain  age  groups. 

/ 

c.  To  discover  students'  interests  and  responses  according 
to  the  degree  of  interest. 

d.  To  note  the  creative  abilities  of  children  and  youth  and 
the  quality  of  their  self-expression. 

e.  To  observe  teacher-pupil  planning,  cooperative  evalua- 
tion of  individual  and  group  work,  students  working  in 
groups,  management  of  routine  matters,  and  classroom 
environment  in  general. 
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f.  To  study  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  how  it  varies 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  students,  the  nature  of 
the  situation,  and  the  purpose  of  the  activity. 

g.  To  note  the  use  of  materials,  e.g.,  audio-visual  aids, 
textbooks,  reference  books,  etc. 

RECIPROCAL     On  many  occasions  the  college  students  come  to 
RELATION-        the  laboratory  school  to  render  a  service,  a  needed 
SHIPS  service  to  the  children  and  youth.   In  the  perform- 

ance of  these  assumed  responsibilities,  the  college 
students  are  benefited  because  they  come  to  know  more  about  chil- 
dren and  youth,  the  purposes  of  school  activities,  the  importance  of 
an  appropriate  learning  environment,  and  the  nature  of  student 
teaching. 

College  students  or  teachers  in  the  Music  Department  come 
to  the  laboratory  school  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  particular  kind 
of  musical  instrument  or  perform  a  type  of  music  that  lends  atmos- 
phere and  color,  and  aids  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  group 
of  people  being  studied. 

In  some  laboratory  school  activities  college  students  partici- 
pate with  the  children  and  youth  by  playing  in  the  band  and  orches- 
tra, thus  providing  a  balance  when  youngsters  are  not  available  in 
those  positions.   Always  at  the  laboratory  school  commencements, 
college  students  fill  the  positions  of  the  graduating  members  of  the 
orchestra.    College  students  sometimes  participate  in  assembly 
programs;  sometimes  they  volunteer  to  present  a  program  of  drama 
or  music. 

Students  in  the  College  Science  Department  have  come  into 
the  sixth  grade  class  with  equipment  ready  for  a  demonstration 
lesson,  performed,  and  proved  to  the  students  a  principle  of  science 
that  might  otherwise  have  had  little  meaning  for  them. 

A  College  science  class  or  representatives  of  the  class  some- 
times accompany  the  second  grade  class  on  field  trips  to  the  Col- 
lege Lodge  for  the  experience  of  accompanying  children  on  a  field 
trip.   The  prospective  teachers  observe  techniques  employed  in  pre- 
paring for,  making,  and  evaluating  the  trip;  they  note  children's 
interests  as  indicated  by  their  questions,  remarks,  and  behavior  in 
general. 

Since  modern  languages  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
in  the  elementary  school  at  the  second  and  third  grade  levels,  col- 
lege students  majoring  in  foreign  languages  are  urged  to  visit  the 
classes  in  language  to  observe  children's  interests,  attitudes   and 
reactions;  then  compare  the  children's  work  with  that  of  youth  ob- 
served at  the  junior  high  school  level.    (College  students  report 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  second  grade  students,  who  use  no 
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Spanish  textbook,  seems  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  ninth  grade 
students  who  have  texts.) 

There  are  times  when  children  or  youth  need  an  audience,  so 
a  college  class  may  be  invited  to  be  that  audience.    The  controlled 
enrollment,  the  flexible  program,  and  the  fact  that  the  laboratory 
school  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  campus  make  possible  these 
many  experiences. 

CLUB  Initiates  to  Kappa  Delta  Pi  sometimes  do  their  re- 

RESEARCH         search  projects  with  students  in  the  laboratory 

school.    A  recent  study  of  importance  was  a  survey 
of  the  leisure  time  activities  of  sixth  grade  students  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  students  are  too  occupied  with  music  lessons, 
Scouts,  home  chores,  and  other  similar  responsibilities  to  be  ex- 
pected to  do  some  "homework." 

INDIVIDUAL       An  art  student  for  a  laboratory  experience  in  his 
PROJECTS          major  field  came  to  the  laboratory  school  to  study 

the  creative  expressions  of  children  in  art.  This 
study  was  undertaken  to  parallel  the  reading  about  children's  be- 
haviors, creative  expressions,  and  problems  in  which  the  student 
had  developed  an  interest. 

One  college  teacher  in  attempting  to  help  an  advisee  regain 
some  self-confidence  and  poise,  supposedly  lost  because  she  had 
been  told  before  coming  to  college  that  she  could  never  succeed  in 
art— her  chosen  area  of  specialization— assigned  her  to  work  in  the 
laboratory  school  with  student  teachers  examining  and  evaluating 
children's  creative  work. 

The  laboratory  school  provides  for  some  college  students  their 
first  opportunity  to  work  with  children  in  a  situation  where  as  pro- 
spective teachers  they  can  act  on  their  own  thinking  and  discover 
their  aptitudes  and  abilities.    Such  an  experience  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  lunch  hour  program  in  the  elementary  department  of  the 
laboratory  school  where  college  students  in  the  elementary  education 
curriculum  come  to  know  children  by  eating  with  them,  reading  to 
them,  playing  with  them,  resting  with  them  walking  around  the  cam- 
pus with  them. 


PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES  PROVIDED  IN 
THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

FRESHMAN         Freshman  groups,  as  a  part  of  their  Professional 
YEAH  Orientation  course,  tour  the  laboratory  school  to 

observe  the  plant;  sometimes  teachers  and  children 
are  present;  sometimes,  they  are  not.  Some  groups  in  Professional 
Orientation  observe  classes  in  session  at  the  laboratory  school  to 
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get  a  perspective  of  their  goal— teaching.    They  observe  to  note  the 
creative  expressions  of  children  and  youth,  the  quality  of  their  self- 
expression,  and  their  versatility. 

Observations  begin  during  the  freshman  year  when  all  students 
have  a  course  in  Professional  Orientation.    These  observations  are 
made  usually  by  large  class  groups  and  serve  to  give  students  an 
overview  of  a  total  school  program  and  of  specific  age  groups  at 
work.   When  it  is  possible  for  the  class  to  discuss  the  work  observed 
with  the  supervising  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class,  many  questions 
are  raised  and  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  college  students  is 
obvious.    Student  teachers  frequently  report  that  observers  have 
questioned  them  about  the  class,  the  students,  the  nature  of  the  work 
done,  and  the  student  teacher's  responsibilities  to  the  students  and 
to  the  supervising  teacher.   The  freshmen  are  beginning  to  project; 
they  are  beginning  to  wonder  about  student  teaching. 

College  students  actually  have  few  experiences  in  the  laboratory 
school  during  the  freshman  year  because  general  education  is  their 
primary  concern  and  the  laboratory  school  has  not  yet  been  used  to 
enrich  work  in  general  education;  however,  possibilities  for  such 
experiences  have  been  recognized  by  some  educational  leaders  at 
the  College. 

SOPHOMORE      Observations  during  the  sophomore  year  are  made 
YEAR  usually  by  class  groups  enrolled  for  general  psy- 

chology and  for  teaching  methods  in  elementary 
school.    Purposes  given  most  frequently  for  these  observations  are 
to  observe  children  and  youth,  their  individual  differences,  charac- 
teristic behavior  patterns,  interests  and  responses. 

JUNIOR  In  the  junior  year  all  college  students  have  the  op- 

YEAR  portunity  and  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  partici- 

pate in  some  way  in  the  program  at  the  laboratory 
school. 

The  class  in  Tests  and  Measurements,  or  representatives  of 
the  class,  sometimes  observe  standardized  tests  being  given  in  the 
laboratory  school  and  the  college  students  may  then  score  the  tests 
and  plot  the  profile  chart.   This  is  not  only  an  invaluable  direct 
laboratory  experience  for  the  college  students,  but  a  service  to  the 
laboratory  school  staff.    The  test  results  and  profile  charts  are  filed 
with  the  supervising  teacher  and  used  with  the  student  teachers, 
children  and  youth. 

College  students  come  into  laboratory  school  classes  occa- 
sionally to  secure  data  for  sociograms.   After  their  learning  ex- 
perience in  obtaining  data  directly  from  the  children  or  youth  and 
making  the  sociogram  has  been  completed  and  evaluated,  students 
present  the  sociogram  to  the  supervising  teacher  whose  class  was 
studied  and  described  graphically. 
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For  an  observation  by  a  psychology  class  concerned  about 
problems  of  discipline,  the  sixth  grade  supervising  teacher  asked 
his  students  to  tell  things  they  had  done  at  school  that  were  not  ac- 
ceptable behavioral  practices.    Students  responded  enthusiastically 
and  generously.   After  many  of  the  usual  malpractices  had  been  re- 
ported, the  supervising  teacher  asked,  "Why  do  you  do  these  things?" 
Again  students  were  quick  to  explain  that  they  were  bored,  that  the 
work  was  uninteresting,  that  the  room  was  too  hot,  and  that  they  had 
too  much  pep.    Books  on  psychology  must  have  been  more  interesting 
and  meaningful  to  college  students  after  that  experience;  the  students 
must  have  gained  some  insight  in  discipline;  they  must  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  exploring  the  whole  area  of  discipline. 

Subject-matter  methods  teachers  want  their  students,  pro- 
spective teachers,  to  explore  the  many  devices  or  techniques  em- 
ployed in  teaching.    To  initiate  such  a  study  teachers  frequently  ask 
for  observation  appointments  when  they  and  their  students  can  see 
a  class  doing  drill  work  in  mathematics,  for  example;  or  they  may 
wish  to  see  how  three  or  more  groups  of  children  can  be  taught 
simultaneously.    Sometimes  college  groups  are  interested  in  seeing 
how  transitions  are  made  from  one  item  of  interest  to  another,  how 
a  teacher  can  carry  out  her  aim  while  children  are  accomplishing 
an  entirely  different  aim  from  their  point  of  view,  or  how  a  teacher 
may  gain  control  of  her  class  by  the  use  of  subject-matter  interest 
rather  than  by  autocratic  directives. 

One  college  class  was  able  to  observe  a  junior  high  school 
class  in  geography  every  day  for  a  week  to  see  a  complete  unit  of 
work  taught.    Copies  of  the  unit  and  lesson  plans  were  provided 
each  observer  when  the  plans  for  observing  were  made;  a  follow-up 
discussion  with  the  supervising  teacher  completed  the  observation. 

Because  functional  classrooms  are  designed  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  classroom  is  to  be  used,  thirty-five  college 
students  taking  a  course  in  Interior  Design  observed  youth  at  work 
in  the  industrial  arts  room  of  the  laboratory  school  to  determine 
where  materials  should  be  stored  and  displayed,  and  where  work 
benches,  sinks,  and  other  facilities  would  be  most  conveniently 
located.    The  teacher  of  Interior  Design  is  able  to  arrange  experi- 
ences of  this  kind  frequently  and  easily  because  the  laboratory 
school  is  located  on  the  campus  and  she  is  the  supervising  teacher 
of  art. 

EXPERI-  During  the  quarter  prior  to  student  teaching,  college 

ENCES  students  in  the  various  curricula  are  required  to 

IMMEDI-  make  a  number  of  observations  which  eventually 

ATELY  include  some  participation.   The  number  of  observa- 

PRECEDING  tions  and  the  amount  of  participation  varies  with 

STUDENT  individuals  and  departments. 
TEACHING 
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Prospective  student  teachers  in  music  arrange  a  minimum  of 
six  observations  including  participation.   These  experiences  are 
planned,  guided,  and  evaluated  as  a  part  of  the  methods  course  in 
the  teaching  of  music  which  is  taught  by  the  supervising  teacher  of 
music  in  the  laboratory  school.   Experiences  in  participation  include 
playing  the  piano,  assisting  a  child  with  his  musical  instrument, 
tuning  the  instruments,  helping  with  such  routine  activities  as  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  materials,  handling  of  stands,  and 
aiding  the  Indiana  County  Music  Supervisors  Association  in  preparing 
for  the  annual  All-County  Music  Festival  for  junior-senior  high 
school  youth. 

Experiences  in  observation  and  participation  for  college  stu- 
dents in  the  art  curriculum  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  pro- 
vided in  music. 

In  the  secondary  education  curriculum  a  minimum  of  twelve 
observations  with  some  participation  in  teaching  is  required  in  the 
subject-matter  areas  in  which  student  teaching  is  to  be  done.  When 
the  prospective  student  teacher,  with  the  approval  of  his  depart- 
ment head,  has  filed  his  application  for  student  teaching  with  the 
Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement,  he  is  assigned  ac- 
cordingly for  observation  and  participation  in  the  laboratory  school. 

In  a  group  conference  prospective  student  teachers  and  the 
supervising  teacher  who  is  to  guide  their  observation  and  participa- 
tion experiences  examine  their  needs,  define  their  purposes,  agree 
upon  different  types  of  experiences,  discuss  procedures  and  methods 
of  evaluating  and  reporting,  and  schedule  time  for  these  experiences. 
Scheduling  is  difficult  because  of  conflicts  with  college  classes,  but 
cooperation  among  all  concerned  makes  it  possible  for  college 
students  to  observe  and  participate. 

JUNIOR  YEAR     It  is  in  the  junior  year  that  students  in  elementary 
STUDENT  education  have  one-half  (nine-weeks)  of  their  stu- 

TEACHING  dent  teaching  experience.    (The  other  nine  weeks 

are  done  in  the  senior  year  in  off -campus  teaching 
centers  except  for  the  one  senior  student  teacher  in  each  grade,  who 
by  cooperative  arrangement  works  as  an  assistant  to  the  supervising 
teacher  in  the  laboratory  school.)  All  junior  student  teaching  is 
done  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  laboratory  school  where  students 
have  actual  experiences  with  all  activities  of  the  school.    This  pro- 
gram, initiated  during  the  1953-54  school  year,  was  designed  to: 

a.  enrich  the  junior  program  of  participation 

b.  provide  gradual  induction  toward  responsible  teaching 

c.  meet  individual  needs 
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d.  make  possible  more  intelligent  planning  in  subsequent 
course  work  and  eventually  raise  the  quality  of  the 
senior  student  teaching  experience 

e.  make  seminars  an  actual  part  of  the  course  work  taken 
between  and  after  the  two  student  teaching  experiences,  and 

f .  make  methods  courses  more  meaningful  and  beneficial 
by  closer  association  with  student  teaching. 

The  program  is  still  in  the  experimental  stages. 

The  college  students  in  home  economics  education  also  have 
a  junior  student  teaching  experience,  part  of  which  is  done  in  the 
laboratory  school.    These  students  work  with  children  and  youth  at 
all  grade  levels  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  role  of  the 
home  economics  teacher  in  the  total  school  program  and  that  they 
may  increase  their  understanding  of  human  growth  and  development 
at  all  age  levels.    Experiences  for  children  and  youth  are  designed 
to  promote  better  home  and  family  living.    Student  teachers,  there- 
fore, have  opportunities  to  work  with  supervising  teachers  in  the 
various  grades  guiding  such  experiences  as  planning  parties,  making 
cookies,  punch,  and  favors;  improving  eating  habits;  planning  menus, 
preparing  and  serving  meals;  and  planning  wardrobes,  hair  styles, 
and  make-up  that  are  becoming  to  the  individual. 

In  the  laboratory  school  where  enrollment  is  controlled,  ade- 
quate space  is  available,  and  the  program  is  flexible,  college  stu- 
dents can  be  free  to  move  around  from  grade  level  to  grade  level 
and  really  study  the  nature  of  the  school  program.    The  program  is 
organized  as  simply  as  possible  to  produce  efficiency  in  operation 
and  show  unity  of  purpose  and  cooperative  action  in  the  whole-part 
relationships  of  the  total  program. 

SENIOR  In  the  senior  year  a  full-time  student  teaching  ex- 

YEAR  perience  is  provided  according  to  different  patterns. 

In  elementary  education  most  student  teaching  is 
done  in  off-campus  teaching  centers.   A  few  senior  student  teachers 
(at  least  one  in  each  grade)  work  as  assistants  to  the  supervising 
teachers  as  was  indicated  earlier  in  this  report.    In  the  secondary 
school  also,  student  teaching,  for  the  most  part,  is  done  off-campus; 
however,  as  many  student  teachers  as  can  be  provided  with  adequate 
teaching  experience  in  the  laboratory  school  are  assigned  there. 

Assignments  to  student  teaching  are  made  cooperatively  on 
the  basis  of  needs,  interests,  abilities,  and  available  facilities. 

1-   The  school  provides  for  gradual  induction  into  teaching. 
The  first  day  of  student  teaching  at  the  laboratory  school  is  devoted 
entirely  to  orientation.    Children  and  youth  do  not  report  that  day. 
After  the  neophytes  have  been  welcomed  by  the  principal  at  a 
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general  assembly,  they  meet  in  group  conferences  with  the  super- 
vising teachers  who  work  out  cooperatively  with  the  student  teacher 
their  schedules  of  classes.    Provisions  are  made  for  a  variety  of 
experiences.    In  the  elementary  school,  for  example,  student  teachers 
have  varied  teaching  experiences  in  a  self-contained  classroom  for 
a  particular  grade  level  and  also  experiences  at  other  levels.    In  the 
secondary  school  provisions  are  made  for  teaching  experiences  in 
both  major  and  minor  subject-matter  areas. 

During  the  first  day  of  student  teaching  the  supervising  teacher 
and  student  teachers  tour  the  laboratory  school  plant,  meet  the  cus- 
todians, visit  the  supply  room  and  learn  the  procedures  for  requisi- 
tioning supplies,  browse  in  the  library,  visit  the  audio-visual  aids 
storage  room,  examine  textbooks  in  cupboards,  locate  the  student 
teacher  work  room,  meet  other  supervising  teachers  in  their  offices, 
and  do  as  many  things  as  possible  that  help  make  teachers  feel  at 
home  in  a  new  position.    In  the  afternoon  there  is  an  informal  coffee- 
tea  social  hour  at  which  all  supervising  teachers,  administrators, 
and  student  teachers  from  all  departments  meet  to  get  acquainted. 

Beginning  the  second  day,  student  teachers  observe  their  home- 
room and  class  groups,  and  assist  the  supervising  teacher  in  such 
ways  as  distributing  materials,  recording  book  numbers,  assisting 
students  with  seat  work,  collecting  written  work  and  assisting  with 
bulletin  boards.    Student  teachers  help  individual  students  with 
mathematics  problems,  writing  letters  of  application  for  positions 
on  the  yearbook  staff,  preparing  reports  explaining  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  the  various  club  programs  to  be  presented  in  the  homerooms 
so  students  and  student  teachers  can  choose  clubs  more  wisely;  stu- 
dent teachers  participate  with  committees  of  students  preparing  re- 
ports or  announcements  for  assemblies  or  articles  for  the  school 
newspaper.    Through  such  experiences  student  teachers  are  inducted 
gradually  into  the  full  responsibility  of  teaching. 

2-    The  school  provides  for  extra-class  experiences.   When 
student  teachers  in  the  secondary  school  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  extra-class  program,  they  indicate  to  the  principal  their 
choices  of  extra-class  experiences  which  include  clubs,  committees, 
library  duty,  and  other  special  activities  such  as  intramural  sports. 
After  these  assignments  are  made,  study  hall  supervision  is  assigned 
according  to  student  teacher  load  and  schedule. 

3.    The  student  teacher  is  guided  through  conferences.    Con- 
ferences are  regularly  scheduled  by  the  student  teacher  and  his 
supervising  teacher,  but  additional  conferences  as  needed  are  ar- 
ranged to  discuss  subject-matter  teaching;  homeroom  responsibilities 
which  include  such  areas  as  guidance,  record  keeping,  and  the  state 
attendance  registers;  evaluation,  extra-class  activities,  home-school 
relationships,  and  problems  which  occur  in  teaching.    Student  teachers 
are  responsible  in  some  way  to  several  supervisors.    Prospective 
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teachers  need  to  learn  to  work  with  different  personalities,  to 
recognize  differences  in  philosophy  and  to  determine  values  which 
they  can  endorse. 

4«    The  student  teacher  gradually  assumes  increasing  and 
varied  responsibilities.    Eventually  student  teachers  become  totally 
responsible  under  guidance  and  supervision  for  the  experiences  of 
children  and  youth  in  the  total  school  program.    Student  teachers 
plan  units  of  work  cooperatively  with  students  and  supervising 
teachers.   They  plan  lessons  and  make  use  of  audio- visual  aids, 
bulletin  boards,  and  other  school  and  community  resources. 

Under  guidance  student  teachers  evaluate  themselves,  their 
students,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching.    They  are  helped 
to  derive  new  goals  through  this  continuous,  cooperative  process  of 
evaluation,  and  to  recognize  through  firsthand  experience  that  evalua- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching-learning  process.   Without 
sufficient  time  for  conferences  these  experiences  could  hardly  be 
provided  for  student  teachers. 

Student  teachers  observe  each  others'  classes.    In  the  secondary 
department  of  the  laboratory  school,  for  example,  a  minimum  of 
twelve  observations  are  required  during  the  second  quarter  of  stu- 
dent teaching.   In  this  way  student  teachers  are  able  to  observe 
first-hand  a  greater  part  of  the  total  school  program.    They  are 
able  to  study  youth,  their  interests,  abilities,  and  responses  in  situa- 
tions that  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
personality  of  the  teacher,  and  the  physical  environment  of  the  class- 
room.   Constructive  criticisms  are  exchanged  among  student  teachers 
and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  teaching  develops.    Teachers  come  to 
appreciate  rather  than  fear  observers  in  their  classroom.    Controlled 
enrollment,  close  supervision,  and  frequent  conferencing  make  possi- 
ble these  experiences  for  student  teachers  in  the  laboratory  school. 

*>•   The  student  teacher  has  supervisory  and  other  experiences 
in  art  and  music.    Graduates  in  the  art  and  music  curriculums  go 
into  teaching  positions  that  require  not  only  classroom  teaching  but 
supervisory  teaching,  especially  at  the  elementary  school  level.    Stu- 
dent teaching  experiences,  therefore,  are  planned  to  prepare  the 
prospective  teacher  for  the  position  he  is  likely  to  accept. 

Student  teachers  in  the  art  curriculum  participate  witji  the 
supervising  teacher  of  art  when  she  meets  with  the  supervising 
teachers  in  the  various  grades  to  plan  the  art  program  for  the  quar- 
ter.   Each  student  teacher  writes  a  course  of  study  outline  for  the 
whole  elementary  school.   When  the  children  in  the  elementary  de- 
partment write  and  produce  plays,  student  teachers  in  art  help  the 
students  prepare  stage  scenery,  design  costumes  and  masks  (animal 
heads  and  the  like),  and  make  background  properties;  they  help  chil- 
dren make  puppets  and  figures  for  shadow  plays.   When  parents  are 
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invited  to  school,  student  teachers  are  involved  in  helping  the  chil- 
dren with  preparations  which  include  such  things  as  decorating  the 
room  and  making  a  favor  for  Mother. 

In  the  music  curriculum,  student  teachers  are  required  to 
supervise  once  a  week  the  teaching  of  songs  in  the  elementary 
grades.    The  teacher  being  supervised,  of  course,  is  the  student 
teacher  in  charge  of  that  grade. 

In  addition  to  supervisory  teaching,  student  teachers  teach 
children  and  youth  at  all  grade  levels.    Since  the  instrumental  music 
program  in  the  laboratory  school  begins  in  the  spring  semester  at 
the  second  grade  level  (rather  than  in  the  fourth  grade  as  in  usual 
procedure),  student  teachers  have  an  opportunity  there  to  observe, 
among  other  things,  the  importance  of  readiness  in  teaching  and 
learning.    Children  in  the  second  grade  are  not  wholly  ready  for 
music  reading,  but  they  can  learn  quickly  how  to  blow  or  finger  in- 
struments and  they  exhibit  satisfaction  in  learning  to  play  by  rote. 

Student  teachers  of  music  give  actual  demonstrations  of  in- 
struments under  the  guidance  of  the  supervising  teacher  of  music  to 
orient  children  and  youth  to  instrumental  music  and  aid  them  in 
selecting  for  themselves  the  appropriate  instruments.  While  the 
guidance  function  of  these  demonstrations  is  the  primary  purpose, 
the  activity  serves  also  to  recruit  players  for  the  band  and  orches- 
tra. 

6-  The  student  teacher  takes  responsibility  for  extra- class 
activities.    In  extra-class  activities  student  teachers  have  all  the 
responsibilities  that  any  teacher  having  such  groups  might  have. 
Close  supervision  and  guidance  help  student  teachers  understand 
the  purposes  of  the  organization  and  its  activities  and  the  need  for 
planning  and  evaluating  to  insure  quality. 

It  is  the  extra-class  activities  that  provide  the  most  oppor- 
tunities for  student  teachers  from  all  subject-matter  areas  to  work 
together.    Through  this  medium  student  teachers  come  to  work  and 
to  know  supervising  teachers  whom  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
occasion  to  know. 

7-  The  student  teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  total 
school  program.    Supervising  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  hold 
weekly  meetings  for  student  teachers,  including  those  in  the  public 
schools,  to  present  an  overview  of  the  instructional  program  at  each 
grade  level.    Each  supervising  teacher  presents  and  discusses  the 
objectives,  materials  and  learning  experiences  appropriate  for  the 
development  of  the  child  at  the  particular  grade  level  at  which  he 
does  supervisory  teaching. 

In  the  junior  high  school  department,  the  principal  holds  weekly 
meetings  with  the  student  teachers  to  study  the  purposes,  policies, 
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general  organization  and  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school. 
Teaching  problems  are  identified  and  studied  through  the  use  of 
films  and  resource  persons,  individual  and  group  research,  and 
evaluating  teaching  experiences  to  date.    One  period  each  semester 
is  used  to  acquaint  the  student  teachers  with  the  school  library;  an- 
other is  used  to  consider  the  function  of  guidance  in  the  total  school 
program;  other  meetings  are  based  on  such  interest  areas  as  basic 
school  equipment,  the  use  of  visual  aids,  and  personal  responsibilities 
for  professional  growth  through  membership  and  participation  in 
professional  organizations  and  graduate  work. 

8-    Laboratory  school  facilities  contribute  to  an  effective 
educational  program.    In  the  laboratory  school  where  supervising 
teachers  are  specialists  in  supervision  as  well  as  in  teaching  in 
their  respective  subject  matter  areas,  and  where  time  is  provided 
for  supervision  and  conferencing,  opportunities  for  student-teaching 
experiences  are  unlimited.   The  laboratory  school  facilities  are 
modern  and  adequate,  and  lend  themselves  to  methods  of  teaching 
that  are  based  on  recent  findings  in  educational  and  psychological 
research. 

In  expressing  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  doing  her  stu- 
dent teaching  in  the  laboratory  school,  one  student  teacher  said  that 
she  probably  would  not  find  such  adequate  facilities  in  her  first 
teaching  position,  but  explained  that  in  her  driver  education  course 
she  had  learned  to  operate  the  latest  model  Ford  car,  yet  she  was 
able  to  go  home  and  drive  her  dad's  1939  Buick.    Because  student 
teachers  are  guided  in  developing  their  potentialities  to  the  fullest; 
because  they  are  expected  to  assume  responsibility  under  guidance 
for  planning,  completing  and  evaluating  learning  experiences  and 
enriching  learning,  they  are  able  to  adjust  to  new  situations. 

9.    Student  teachers  contribute  to  confidence  of  prospective 
student  teachers.    Every  precuation  is~taken  in  the  laboratory  school 
to  guarantee  a  successful  first  teaching  experience.   The  psycho- 
logical effect  is  rewarding.   Student  teachers  want  to  succeed,  and 
it  is  important  that  they  be  helped  early  in  the  semester  to  see 
where  they  have  succeeded,  where  they  are  succeeding,  and  how  they 
can  succeed  further.    It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  successful 
student  teachers  circulate  favorable  reports  about  student  teaching, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  student  teachers  in  the  laboratory  school 
on  campus  exert  a  greater  influence  on  prospective  student  teachers 
than  do  those  students  teaching  off  campus. 

As  college  students  make  individual  observations  in  the  labora- 
tory school  they  often  see  student  teachers,  their  friends,  in  action 
in  teaching  situations.   This  gives  the  college  students  confidence 
and  a  feeling  that  they,  too,  may  be  able  to  succeed  in  teaching. 
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After  a  college  class  observation  in  the  laboratory  school, 
student  teachers  often  report  that  they  have  been  questioned  by 
observers  about  the  children's  responses  and  behavior,  and  the 
nature  of  the  classwork.   The  opportunity  to  share  in  interpreting 
the  class  activity  to  underclassmen  is  not  only  a  service  to  the  col- 
lege students  and  laboratory  school  staff  but  also  an  ego -satisfying 
experience  to  student  teachers.    "Bull- sessions"  in  the  dormitories, 
student  union,  and  other  popular  spots  really  benefit  student  teachers 
by  providing  an  experience  for  them  in  interpreting  the  work  being 
done  in  the  laboratory  school.    In  this  way  student  teachers  are  al- 
most forced  to  think  through,  evaluate,  and  defend  a  philosophy  and 
a  school  program/  This,  in  itself,  seems  to  be  an  important  and 
essential  part  of  teacher  education  in  the  modern  world. 


POST  STUDENT  TEACHING  EXPERIENCES 

Now  that  student  teaching  is  being  offered  to  some  college 
students  in  the  junior  year,  there  will  be  more  opportunity  for  post 
student  teaching  experiences  than  was  possible  when  student  teaching 
was  scheduled  in  the  final  semester.   Heretofore,  post  student 
teaching  experiences  have  been  provided  usually  to  those  who  made 
themselves  available,  or  to  those  who  during  student  teaching  demon- 
strated potentiality  in  some  particular  area. 

After  completing  student  teaching,  some  college  students  have 
been  invited  to  serve  on  supervising  teacher  study  committees. 
During  the  school  year  1953-54  those  committees  included  the  one 
on  preparing  a  handbook  for  student  teaching  which  now  is  being 
tested  in  mimeographed  form,  and  the  other,  a  committee  that  for 
two  years  studied  the  evaluation  of  student  teaching  and  produced  a 
rating  scale  that  is  being  used  on  a  trial  basis  during  this  1954-55 
school  year. 

At  the  request  of  cooperating  teachers,  a  panel  discussion  on 
how  to  improve  the  student  teaching  program  was  presented  by 
seniors  who  had  completed  student  teaching.   The  panel  group  repre- 
senting the  six  curricula  at  the  College  identified  many  problems 
that  face  student  teachers;  they  suggested  possible  solutions  for 
some  of  the  problems. 

Other  post  student  teaching  experiences  seem  to  include  such 
things  as  attendance  or  participation  at  professional  meetings, visits 
to  public  schools,  and  calls  at  the  office  or  home  of  the  supervising 
teacher  to  discuss  or  verify  something  seen  or  heard  in  a  profes- 
sional situation  and  incidentally  to  inquire  about  the  children  or  youth 
who  had  been  their  first  students. 
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THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 

As  a  result  of  the  jointures  of  many  school  districts  in  the 
College  service-area,  teachers  come  to  the  laboratory  school  to 
find  out  how  to  organize  their  work  and  conduct  their  classes  when 
they  would  have  only  one  grade  of  35  to  40  students.    The  pattern 
of  organization  to  which  teachers  had  been  accustomed  when  they 
had  eight  grades  in  their  classroom  was  no  longer  feasible. 

Teachers-in-service  come  to  the  laboratory  school  to  find 
out  what  is  new  in  textbooks,  films,  and  other  audio-visual  aids, 
free  materials,  methods,  and  the  like.  They  ask  such  questions  as, 

"What  do  you  think  of  using  workbooks  ?  *    "How  can  I  get 
away  from  teaching  formal  grammar?"    "How  can  I  be  sure 
my  students  are  prepared  for  college?"    "What  can  I  do  with 
kids  who  aren't  interested  in  anything  ?"    "How  do  you  get 
kids  to  read?"    "How  can  you  have  club  activities  and  com- 
mittee work  when  kids  have  to  go  home  on  the  bus?" 

The  supervising  teachers  at  the  laboratory  school  are  asked 
frequently  to  serve  as  directors,  speakers,  and  consultants  at  work- 
shops and  conferences  for  a  school  staff  or  departmental  group,  for 
a  regional  group,  and  for  state  and  national  conferences.    The  labo- 
ratory school  staff  is  qualified  to  render  this  service.    They  have 
educational  backgrounds  which  they  keep  alive  and  nourished;  they 
have  varied  backgrounds  of  successful  teaching  experience;  they 
work  daily  with  children,  youth,  parents,  and  prospective  teachers; 
they  observe  student  teachers  at  work  in  off-campus  teaching  cen- 
ters; and  their  contacts  with  teachers  in-service  at  conferences  and 
in  their  own  schools  keep  supervising  teachers  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems in  education.   The  laboratory  school  staff  is  given  time  to 
render  this  service.    Student  teachers  can  be  left  to  teach  the  labo- 
ratory school  classes  with  other  supervising  teachers  and  the  school 
principal  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  necessary.   When  enrollment 
is  controlled  and  the  schedule  can  be  kept  flexible,  conference  and 
even  class  time  can  be  rescheduled  to  accommodate  persons  in- 
volved. 

At  the  request  of  the  teachers  who  attend  the  annual  fall  con- 
ference of  the  Central- Western  District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association  held  at  the  College,  demonstration  lessons  in 
the  laboratory  school  constitute  a  part  of  the  program.    These 
demonstration  lessons  at  the  elementary  school  level  are  so  much 
demanded  by  these  teachers-in-service  that  tickets  have  to  be  issued 
in  order  to  limit  attendance  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  classrooms. 
The  in-service  teachers  frequently  express  appreciation  for  having 
the  opportunity  to  witness  the  use  of  some  of  the  newer  methods 
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of  teaching.    Inquiries  made  about  materials  and  satisfaction 
expressed  following  such  a  lesson  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lesson 
had  some  meaning  and  value  to  the  teachers  who  observed. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL  AND  RECRUITMENT 

Supervising  teachers  are  asked  sometimes  to  participate  in 
career  day  programs  and  programs  for  recruitment  in  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

High  school  students  visit  the  laboratory  school  in  large  or 
small  groups  and  have  a  guided  tour  of  the  building  during  which 
time  they  get  an  overview  of  an  interesting  part  of  the  teacher- 
preparation  program.    These  young  students  are  really  exploring 
teacher  education  as  a  part  of  or  as  the  result  of  some  recruitment 
program. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

With  attention  always  focused  on  the  child,  an  effort  is  made 
to  keep  parents  and  the  general  public  informed  about  school  activi- 
ties.   Parents  and  friends  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  laboratory 
school,  meet  the  supervising  and  student  teachers,  discuss  the 
school  program  and  assist  in  improving  it.    Parents  participate  in 
committee  studies  such  as  the  report  card  revision;  they  come  by 
appointment  to  discuss  their  children's  achievements  and  problems; 
they  attend  classes,  assembly  programs,  parties,  plays,  musical 
programs,  and  basketball  games;  they  support  generously  book 
drives,  fund  raising  campaigns  for  purchasing  band  uniforms,  and 
the  like.    The  laboratory  school  activities  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  through  radio  and  television  programs  produced 
by  the  children  and  youth,  through  newspaper  articles  written  by 
the  children  and  youth,  and  through  the  laboratory  school  publica- 
tions. 

The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school  are  used  by  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  as  members  of  out-of-school  groups,  such  as 
Scouts,  Sunday  School  basketball  teams,  and  regional  organizations 
in  Hi-Y,  Tri-Hi-Y,  and  the  Historical  Society.    The  Junior  Academy 
of  Science  Fair  is  held  annually  in  the  laboratory  school. 

Community  groups  which  often  hold  meetings  at  the  laboratory 
school  include  the  local  volunteer  fire  department,  the  community 
civil  defense  organization,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Pennsylvania  Safety  Education  Organization.    Other 
community  agencies  and  groups  which  use  the  laboratory  school 
facilities  are  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Blood  Bank  donors,  and  the 
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Pennsylvania  Association  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  and 
parents  and  friends  of  the  mentally  retarded  children  meeting  with 
the  County  Supervisor  of  Special  Education. 

Educational  meetings  of  the  Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
the  Central-Western  Educational  Conference,  the  Secondary  School 
Principals  Workshop,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Cooperating  Teachers  of  the  College  are  held  in  the  laboratory 
school. 

College  student  organizations  of  various  kinds  frequently  meet 
in  the  building  because  it  is  centrally  located  on  the  campus  and  can 
be  attractively  and  easily  decorated  for  almost  any  kind  of  meeting. 

In  a  teacher-education  program,  prospective  teachers  should 
learn  by  firsthand  experience  the  role  of  the  school  in  the  community. 
At  the  laboratory  school  prospective  teachers  have  experiences  that 
take  them  into  the  community  on  field  trips  or  to  find  human  and 
material  resources,  and  to  bring  the  community  into  the  school  as 
has  been  described. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL— A  CENTER  IN  EDUCATION 

The  laboratory  school  at  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  offers  children  and  youth  an  educational  program  that 
is  based  on  their  needs,  interests,  and  abilities.    Located  near  the 
center  of  the  campus,  the  laboratory  school  functions  as  an  integral 
department  of  the  College  system  and  provides  prospective  teachers 
firsthand  experiences  with  children  and  youth  under  the  guidance  of 
supervising  teachers  who  are  skilled  both  in  teaching  and  supervising. 

Because  the  laboratory  school  is  entirely  controlled  by  the 
College,  the  program  can  be  kept  flexible,  the  staff  can  be  carefully 
selected,  the  facilities  of  the  total  college  can  be  easily  exchanged 
among  departments,  and  the  laboratory  school  can  help  and  be  helped 
by  every  other  department  on  the  campus. 

The  laboratory  school  is  unique  in  that  it  has  the  facilities  to 
provide  professional  laboratory  experiences  for  college  students 
throughout  the  four  years  of  their  college  career.   It  has  the  facili- 
ties to  provide  student  teaching  experiences  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
both  the  junior  and  senior  years.    Because  enrollment  is  controlled 
and  the  school  organization  is  compact  and  unitary,  college  students 
can  work  with  children  and  youth  at  all  grade  levels  in  all  depart- 
ments.   Post  student  teaching  experiences  can  be  and  are,  to  some 
extent,  provided  in  the  laboratory  school. 

The  records  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  by  observa- 
tions, participation,  and  student  teaching  show  that  the  greatest 
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number  of  observations  are  made  by  class  groups  in  elementary 
education;  that  junior  student  teaching  is  provided  for  all  juniors  in 
elementary  education;  that  junior  student  teaching  is  provided  for 
some  juniors  in  home  economics  education;  that  observations  in- 
cluding participation  are  concentrated  in  the  semester  preceding 
student  teaching  for  college  students  in  the  secondary  education  cur- 
riculum. 

The  role  which  the  laboratory  school  plays  in  community  life 
exemplifies  a  wholesome  relationship  that  ought  to  be  fostered  in 
all  communities.   The  community  needs  the  school,  and  the  school 
cannot  function  satisfactorily  without  the  community.    It  is  only  when 
the  school  and  community  work  together  that  the  best  possible  pro- 
gram of  education  can  be  provided  for  children  and  youth. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

LABORATORY  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

John  A.  Ramseyer,  Director 
School-Community  Development  Study 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  10,  Ohio 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  The  University  School  in  1932,  a 
philosophy  similar  to  that  which  now  prompts  its  action  was  at  work 
in  the  College  of  Education,  the  Ohio  State  University,  its  parent  or- 
ganization.  This  was  evidenced  in  part  by  a  modest  experiment 
launched  in  1929  in  cooperation  with  the  Columbus  Public  Schools, 
particularly  the  Indianola  Elementary  School.    Later,  in  1930,  in  a 
separate  elementary  school,  the  university  took  further  steps  toward 
the  organization  cf  the  school  for  which  it  was  planning.    On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  building  this  elementary  school  was  joined  with 
the  middle  (high)  school  to  form  that  combined  organization  which  had 
been  planned  by  so  many  representatives  of  the  college.    This  was  not 
to  be  an  ordinary  school  for,  as  the  planning,  committee  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  college  to  sponsor 

an  exceptional  high  school,  exceptional  in  reference  to 
the  quality  of  its  teaching,  the  attention  given  to  morals, 
the  physical  and  mental  health  and  progress  of  pupils, 
to  the  manner  and  the  order  of  presenting  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  ways  in  which  the  different  subject  matter 
is  interrelated  and  integrated  into  a  progressive  educa- 
tional program. 

It  was  intended  that  this  point  of  view  should  permeate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  total  school.    Furthermore,  it  was  intended  that  this 
school  should  serve  in  a  capacity  of  leadership  for  the  schools  of  Ohio 
and  the  nation,  for  in  one  of  its  very  earliest  publications  the  staff 
wrote  - 

With  these  ends  in  view  (referring  to  the  above  quota- 
tion) the  University  School  was  planned  as  a  laboratory 


1.   Letter  to  Board  of  Trustees,  The  Ohio  State  University,  March  9, 
1933. 
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and  demonstration  school,  a  place  where  students  in  the 
College  of  Education,  and  in  the  University,  and  the  school 
people  of  Ohio  might  observe  the  way  in  which  teaching 
was  done  and  in  which  school  procedures  were  carried  on. 
Such  a  school  would  serve  to  promote  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic education  by  giving  concrete  illustration  of  what  a 
school  can  be  in  all  respects.    It  was  hoped  that  students 
in  the  College  of  Education  would  find  in  the  school  op- 
portunity for  teaching,  but  above  all,  the  school  should 
represent  the  best  educational  procedures  possible. 

It  was  furthermore  felt  that  the  school  would  be  a 
source  of  publications  .  .  .  available  to  the  school  people 
of  Ohio.2 

Other  early  writings  draw  attention  to  the  experimental  func- 
tion of  the  school.    Many  countless  hours  have  gone  into  a  discussion 
of  the  meaning  and  implication  of  this  function.    It  did  not  refer 
merely  to  specific  experiments  in  one  part  of  the  school  or  another— 
although  these  have  their  place.    Rather  it  referred  in  large  measure 
to  the  "continuous  reconstruction"  of  the  total  educational  experience 
of  which  Boyd  H.  Bode  has  so  often  written. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

While  the  functions  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  were 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  subject  them  to  the  test  of  opinion  in  the  entire 
College  of  Education.    In  1943,  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  college 
undertook  this  task  and  reported  as  follows  - 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  University  School  is 
to  contribute  to  the  program  of  teacher  education  in  Ohio 
with  which  all  departmental  staffs  of  the  college  are  con- 
cerned.   This  implies  directing  efforts  not  only  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  but  to  the  further  training  of 
teachers  in  service  and  participating  in  the  solution  of 
educational  problems  arising  in  Ohio  schools  and  in  other 
social  institutions  in  Ohio.    To  contribute  to  the  entire 
program  of  teacher  education: 

1-    The  university  school  must  be  a  good  school. 

To  make  its  unique  contribution  to  the  entire  program 
of  teacher  education  The  University  School  must  strive  con- 
tinuously to  make  itself  the  finest  place  possible  for  chil- 
dren to  grow  and  learn  in  a  democratic  setting. 


2.    The  Record  of  the  University  School,  (1935),  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  5. 
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^'   The  university  school  must  be  a  "democratic "  school. 

It  is  a  demonstration  school  in  the  sense  of  demon- 
strating ways  of  formulating  a  school  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation in  the  best  ways  they  know  of. 

3-  The  university  school  must  be  an  *  experimental" 
school. 

It  is  an  experimental  school  in  the  sense  that  intel- 
ligent hypotheses  for  improving  education  should  be  tried 
out  carefully,  should  be  studied  critically,  and  the  pro- 
gram reconstructed  in  the  light  of  evidence  secured. 

4-  The  university  school  should  be  a  laboratory  for  the 
development  of  methods  to  facilitate  relationships 
between  the  College  of  Education  and  Ohio  Schools 
generally. 

5»   The  university  school  has  an  obligation  to  make 
contributions  to  improvements  in  educational  pr ac - 
tices  of  the  state  and  nation. 

The  University  School  staff  acknowledges  that  they 
have  the  obligation  to  give  wide  publicity  to  those  prac- 
tices which  in  action  they  find  to  be  good  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  hypotheses  to  be  tried  out  by  many 
schools  in  the  State. 

6.   The  university  school  must  have  "two-way*  relation- 
ships with  every  department  in. the  college.3 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURPOSES 

The  first  actual  statement  of  purposes  was  made  in  1935  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  a  program  of  research.   In  reality, 
according  to  members  of  the  staff,  this  rather  long  statement  of  ob- 
jectives served  better  to  reveal  their  differences  in  point  of  view  than 
it  served  the  purpose  intended.   This  was  important,  too,  because  it 
was  not  until  these  divergent  opinions  could  be  viewed  in  bold  relief, 
that  the  necessity  for  a  planned  course  of  action  was  clearly  seen. 

After  many  discussions,  the  faculty  members  undertook  in  1938 
to  restate  their  thinking.   This  statement  has  been  revised  from  time 
to  time  from  that  year  to  this.   These  words  of  the  staff,  taken  from 
the  1940  edition  of  *The  Philosophy  and  Purposes »  aptly  describe  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  statement  is  regarded. 

3.   Fawcett,  Harold,  and  Rath s,  Louis,  Report  of  the  Policy  Committee 
on  Relationship  of  the  University  School  to  Other  Departments  of 
the  College,  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  TTrMx^^ty.  1943)'."" 
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...  a  statement  of  a  common  philosophy  is  not  a 
summation  and  end-all  to  thinking.    No  such  state- 
ment should  purport  to  epitomize  perfectly  the  system 
of  values  to  which  each  member  of  the  group  subscribes 
now,  or  will  subscribe  in  the  future.   The  hypocriti- 
cal, not  absolute,  acceptance  of  some  general  philosophy 
serves  the  purpose  of  hypotheses  in  all  intelligent  living, 
the  defining  of  a  general  direction  in  which  it  appears 
most  profitable  to  move.    Such  an  acceptance  is  self- 
consciously made  as  a  means  of  promoting  progressive 
integration  in  the  thinking  and  living  of  the  group.    It  is 
an  expression  of  faith  before  the  fact;  it  is  a  dedication 
to  the  proposition  that,  working  together  under  the  contri- 
butions thus  agreed  upon,  the  group  can  build  an  even 
more  closely  knit  community  of  understanding  within  a 
framework  which  is  subject  to  progressive  reformula- 
tion.   This  is  the  democratic  way,  as  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  elaborating  differences  at  the  expense  of  com- 
munity thinking.4 

The  staff  of  the  University  School  believes  that  it  should  es- 
tablish policies,  select  learning  experiences  and  utilize  methods  of 
teaching  in  a  framework  consistent  with  a  democratic  philosophy. 
It,  therefore,  stated  in  1940  its  belief  in  "The  Nature  and  Meaning  of 
Democracy"**  as  a  basis  for  guidance  in  thinking.   With  a  devotion  to 
the  democratic  ideal  the  staff  states  the  following  tenets  of  demo- 
cratic thought  and  action  - 

a.  Respect  for  Human  Personality. 

b.  Faith  in  Living  and  Working  Together  for  the  Common 
Good. 

c.  Faith  in  the  Method  of  Intelligence  in  All  Areas  of 
Living.6 

Later  in  1945,  the  faculty  formulated  the  "Characteristics  of  a 
Democratic  Society  and  the  Democratic  Personality." '    These  are 
statements,  in  reality,  of  the  goals  for  group  living  and  individual 
development  toward  which  faculty  efforts  are  directed.   To  this  for- 
mulation a  brief  description  of  the  learning  process,  as  teachers  of 
The  University  School  understand  it,  was  added. 


4.  The  Faculty  of  the  University  School,  Report  of  the  Eight -Year 
Study,  (1932-40),  p.  8. 

5.  The  Faculty  of  Ohio  State  University  School,  The  University  School, 
Its  Philosophy  and  Purposes,  Mimeographed,  (Columbus:  Ohio  State 
University  School,  1946). 

6.  Loc,  cit. 

7.  Loc.  cit. 
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CONCEPT  OF  CURRICULUM 

With  the  evolution  of  thought  concerning  the  major  objectives 
of  the  school  there  has  developed  an  emergent  concept  of  curricu- 
lum.  The  story  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  school  is  a  fascinating  one.    A  portion  of  this  story 
appears  in  the  staff's  report  of  the  Eight- Year  Study.** 

Each  year  the  curriculum  grows  out  of  the  cooperative 
thinking  of  the  students  and  staff.    The  curricular  experiences  are 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  year  rather  than  at  the  beginning.   When 
school  opens  in  the  autumn  the  teachers  and  students  have  at  their 
disposal: 

a.  a  story  of  the  previous  work  of  the  grade, 

b.  a  cumulative  record  of  the  development  of  each  child 
since  he  entered  the  school, 

c.  the  philosophy  and  purposes  of  the  school,  and 

d.  the  latest  set  of  basic  agreements  about  curriculum 
and  the  total  program  of  the  school. 

In  the  elementary  division  of  the  school  the  basic  structure  of 
the  curriculum  has  been  centered  about  a  "unit  study, "  which 
emerges  from  the  cooperative  planning  of  teachers  and  students. 
Experiences  in  the  arts,  music,  physical  education,  science,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  all  play  a  part  in  the  total  unit  experience. 
Opportunities  are  then  provided  for  special  interests  of  individual 
students  in  certain  of  these  special  fields.9 

In  each  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  half  of  the  school  day 
is  organized  for  experiences  common  to  the  entire  grade  group. 
The  teacher-counselor  plans  and  organizes  the  experiences  in  this 
core  block  of  time  in  cooperation  with  the  students,  but  within  the 
broad  framework  of  a  curricular  structure  previously  agreed  upon 
by  the  staff.   In  the  remainder  of  the  day,  three  one-hour  periods, 
physical  education,  mathematics  and  a  selected  program  in  related 
arts,  music,  home  arts  and  typing,  are  provided.10 

The  program  for  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  provides  for  a 
block  of  time  for  core  experiences  planned  in  like  manner  of  those 


The  Faculty  of  The  University  School,  Report  of  The  Eight-Year 

Study,  (1932-40),  pp.  11-20.  ~  ~ 

The  Faculty  of  The  Ohio  State  University  School,  Mimeographed 
Z948'  Curricular  Experiences,  Upper  School,  Mimeo graphed  1948, 
Curricular  Experiences,  Lower  School. 

. The  Faculty  of  The  University  School,  A  Proposed  Core  Program 
for  Grades  7,8,  and  9.    Mimeographed.  ~~     ~~  — ~ 
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of  the  three  preceding  grades.11    The  remaining  periods  of  the  day 
are  given  over  to  physical  education  and  elective  subjects  selected 
by  cooperative  agreement  of  teachers,  parents,  and  students.    The 
core  program  provides  for  those  learnings  that  should  be  common 
to  all  students  because  they  deal  with  the  problems  which  the  staff 
believes  are  vital  to  all  living.   The  electives  are  intended  to  give 
each  student  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  special  interests,  develop 
his  special  abilities  and  work  out  individual  problems  to  the  degree 
and  in  the  manner  that  seems  best  for  him. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND 
SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 

In  1942  the  staff  undertook  its  first  evaluation  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  school  to  teacher  education.  i2   Three  major  aspects 
of  the  school's  work  were  studied  by  the  evaluation  committee  in 
cooperation  with  a  group  of  advanced  graduate  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.   In  reporting  their  findings  on  The  University 
School  as  a  demonstration  center  it  was  discovered  that  in  one  year, 
592  visitors  from  off-campus  had  observed  in  the  school.    Students 
in  the  university  had  made  5,571  observations  of  the  school's  pro- 
gram.13  A  count  of  observations  made  five  years  later  showed  that 
the  number  of  off- campus  observers  had  increased  to  929,  and  the 
number  of  observations  made  by  university  students  was  9,473. 

With  respect  to  research  and  experimentation  the  committee 
suggested  that  the  school  would  make  a  greater  contribution  if  the 
staff  engaged  in  more  cooperative  research  and  if  all  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  coordinated  to  fit  together  in  a  more  comprehensive 
picture.    Taking  this  recommendation  seriously,  the  efforts  of  the 
total  staff  were  combined  in  a  program  of  research  that  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  How  Children  Develop,14  a  booklet  widely  used  by 
schools  throughout  the  nation. 

It  is  largely  through  the  success  which  the  staff  experienced 
in  carrying  on  this  project  that  it  has  developed  other  areas  for  co- 
operative research.    Various  aspects  of  curriculum  development, 
experimentation  in  forms  of  administrative  organization  and  group 
action,  readiness  factors  in  learning  and  improving  healrh  factors, 
are  all  examples  of  areas  where  either  the  total  staff  or  large 


11. The  Faculty  oftne  University  School,  A  Tentative  Statement  for 

Grades  10,11,  and  12.    Mimeographed. 
12. Margaret  Koopman,  et.  al.,  A  Laboratory  School  Evaluates  Its 

Contributions  to  Teacher  Education,  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  Univer- 

sity  School,  1943). 

13. Koopman,  Margaret,  Ibid,  pp.  3-8 
14.  The  Faculty  of  The  University  School,  How  Children  Develop,  1946, 
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portions  of  it  are  engaged  in  experimentation  and  research.   A 
Coordinator  of  Research  coordinates  the  individual  efforts  of  staff 
members  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  on  research,  stimulates 
and  guides  the  research  efforts  of  the  entire  staff.    Just  this  year, 
the  faculty  and  the  Parent  Council,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Co- 
ordinator of  Research,  published  another  outstanding  publication 
entitled,  J±  Handbook  for  University  School  Parents. 

The  contribution  to  teacher  education  has  not  changed  materi- 
ally as  the  years  have  passed,  although  the  participation  function 
increased  as  the  process  of  teacher  education  took  on  more  of  the 
aspects  of  gradual  induction  into  teaching.    Between  periods  of  ob- 
servation and  student  teaching  an  ever  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents come  to  the  school  to  participate  in  instruction  in  somewhat 
minor  ways  before  they  accept  responsibility  for  a  class. 

One  study  of  contributions  of  the  faculty  to  the  state  and  nation 
indicates  that  53  per  cent  of  the  staff  had  made  talks  to  outside 
groups,  46  per  cent  had  contributed  publications,  50  per  cent  held 
memberships  on  boards  or  committees  of  professional  groups,  20 
per  cent  participated  in  evaluation  of  schools  in  Ohio,  33  1/3  per 
cent  served  on  workshop  staffs  in  several  states,  10  per  cent  worked 
on  surveys,  42  per  cent  participated  in  professional  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  school,  and  96  per  cent  played  a  part  in  civic  affairs.  15 
Records  indicate  that  since  the  school  began,  more  than  300  maga- 
zine articles,  pamphlets,  contributions  to  books,  and  books  have  been 
written  by  members  of  its  staff. 

In  recent  years  the  school  has  made  a  real  effort  to  work  co- 
operatively with  a  number  of  Ohio  schools  by  providing  consultation 
services  upon  request.   In  addition,  members  of  the  faculty  have 
continued  to  make  liberal  contributions  to  workshops  and  teacher 
conferences.   As  a  result  the  school  enjoys  a  position  of  deep  re- 
spect for  the  leadership  which  it  offers  the  schools  of  Ohio. 


15,  Koopman,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  15. 
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BEGINNINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

The  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  was  organized  and  constructed 
during  1932-34.   The  first  classes  to  meet  were  in  the  fall  of  1934. 
The  building  was  constructed  to  house  all  of  the  College  of  Education 
from  the  kindergarten  through  graduate  classes. 

Currently,  the  faculty  of  the  school  numbers  38  full-time 
teachers.   Four  faculty  members  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  others  have  the  Master's.   Each  position  carries  aca- 
demic rank  commensurate  with  other  teaching  responsibilities  in  the 
College  of  Education.   The  school  is  one  of  the  departments  in  this 
college. 

The  original  function  of  the  Laboratory  School  was  conceived  to 
be  that  of  serving  as  a  center  for  practice  work  with  the  student 
teachers.   For  this  reason  the  school  was  to  be  called  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Demonstration  School;  however,  as  the  planning  sessions  broadened 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  ihe  institution,  the  name  was  changed 
to  its  present  one  to  be  in  better  relationship  with  its  work.   Thus,  it 
may  be  seen  that  experimentation  early  became  one  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  school.   Other  purposes  were: 

a.  to  provide  the  very  best  education  possible  for  each  boy 
and  girl  enrolled  in  the  program; 

b.  to  offer  a  place  where  superior  methods  and  practices 
of  teaching  may  be  observed;  and 

c.  to  make  available  a  place  for  student  teaching  to  be 
done. 

The  published  reports  of  the  school  show  the  purposes  as  those  of 

a.  teaching  children 

b.  doing  educational  research 
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c.  aiding  in-service  teachers 

d.  helping  in  the  preparation  of  pre- service  teachers. 

Today  these  purposes  remain  as  the  essential  ones  for  the  school; 
however,  student  teaching  has  evolved  into  an  internship  program  in 
which  students  are  carefully  selected  by  a  screening  group  for  this 
practical  phase  of  their  pre- service  education.    Most  interns  now 
work  in  the  state  at  large  rather  than  in  the  Laboratory  School. 

The  first  staff  of  the  Laboratory  School  spent  the  entire  summer 
at  1934  planning  the  new  program.    It  was  the  feeling  of  this  group 
that  an  integrated  and  modern  approach  to  classroom  teaching  would 
be  desirable  from  the  very  beginning.   At  least  two  steps  were  im- 
mediately taken  to  bring  this  about: 

a.  the  organization  of  the  elementary  school  was  put  on  a 
non-departmental  basis;  each  grade  teacher  was  to  be 
in  charge  of  directing  the  total  educational  activities 
and  experiences  of  his  group;  and 

b.  a  core  curriculum  was  set  up  for  grades  7-12. 

These  features  have  continued  to  the  present  time.    Unit  One  for  all 
grades  was  called  "Living  In  Our  School"  and  continued  during  the 
entire  school  year  of  1934-35. 

It  was  seen  from  the  very  beginning  that  thirteen  grades  would 
be  required  and  so  a  kindergarten  program  was  offered  in  1934.    The 
high  school's  organization  provided  for  a  2-4  plan,  but  the  ninth  grade 
was  to  be  identified  in  many  respects  with  grades  7-8,  the  junior  high 
school;  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  students  were  to  earn  their  first 
credits  toward  graduation  in  the  ninth  grade  made  this  identification 
difficult  to  achieve.   Today  the  same  plan  is  in  operation. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  stands  at  510  pupils.    All  grades 
except  9-12  have  30  students  each;  the  high  school  has  two  sections 
per  core  class  with  30  pupils  per  section.    These  figures  are  pegged 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  experimentation.  A  waiting  list 
is  used  to  secure  new  students.    This  list  is  divided  percentage-wise 
as  follows:    60%  of  the  incoming  pupils  must  come  from  families  non- 
university  connected;  40%  may  come  from  families  connected  with 
the  University  of  Florida;  of  this  figure,  10%  may  come  from  College 
of  Education  families,  while  30%  must  be  derived  from  families  in 
other  parts  of  the  University. 

A  registration  fee  of  $3.50  is  charged  in  K  -  6;  the  secondary 
school  fee  is  $5.00.   An  activity  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  paid  by 
each  student  in  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grades.    Every  effort 
possible  is  made  to  keep  these  fees  on  a  nominal  basis  so  as  not  to 
prevent  any  student  from  attending  the  school.   They  are  waived  if  the 
family  cannot  pay  them. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Today  the  administration  of  the  Laboratory  School  is  organized 
with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  as  the  chief  school  officer. 
The  Director  of  the  school  is  the  administrative  and  curriculum  im- 
provement person.    He  directs  the  instructional  program,  supervises 
teaching  activities,  and  appoints,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  new 
personnel.   The  Director  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  of  the  Labo- 
ratory School  committees,  chief  of  which  is  the  Central  Planning 
Committee. 

The  Central  Planning  Committee  is  a  group  of  the  teachers, 
serving  on  an  elective  basis,  who  represent  the  total  faculty  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  overall  operation  of  the  school.    Staff  mem- 
bers have  complete  access  to  the  Central  Planning  Committee,  and 
all  of  its  actions  and  recommendations  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
faculty.    The  Central  Committee  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
dealing  with  current  school  affairs  as  well  as  for  planning  on  a  long- 
range  basis.   Among  other  responsibilities  the  Central  Committee 
suggests  the  agenda  for  each  faculty  meeting.   The  committee's 
chairman  serves  by  rotation.   He  presides  at  the  general  meetings 
of  the  staff  during  his  month's  term  of  office,  or  until  such  time  as 
another  chairman  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Central  group. 
He  is  also  the  acting  director  of  the  Laboratory  School  in  the  absence 
of  its  director. 

The  next  two  sections  will  endeavor  to  reveal  some  of  the 
developments  and  practices  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  divisions  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Laboratory  School. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A  1943  bulletin*  of  the  Yonge  elementary  school  staff  reveals 
much  concerning  the  objectives  and  program  of  the  elementary  di- 
vision of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School.    The  writer  is  indebted 
to  this  bulletin  for  much  of  the  information  presented  in  a  description 
of  the  elementary  school  program  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory 
School. 

The  elementary  school  is  seeking  to  accomplish,  alongside  the 
secondary  school,  the  following  aims: 


1.   College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida.    Living  and  Learning 
in  the  Elementary  Grades:    An  Intimate  Study  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Laboratory  School.    College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  1943. 
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"1.    To  stimulate  intelligent,  purposeful  inquiry  and 
creative  expression. 

"2.    To  develop  through  worthwhile  experiences, 

standards  of  conduct,  modes  of  behavior,  habits, 
attitudes,  knowledge,  and  socially  desirable 
interests. 

"3.    To  give  the  child  understandings  of  his  environ- 
ment and  his  relationship  to  his  environment. 

"4.    To  develop  the  ability  to  use  those  skills  needed 
by  the  child  for  abundant  living,  particularly  those 
included  in  reading,  handwriting,  language  arts, 
and  arithmetic. "2 

The  program  of  the  elementary  division  of  the  Laboratory 
School  stresses  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  aspects  of  the 
personality  of  the  child.    The  method  of  instruction  is  largely  done 
through  units  of  experience— real,  enjoyable  ones  of  living  as  an  in- 
dividual and  in  a  group. 

Most  of  these  experiences  are  initiated,  planned,  and 
carried  on  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers. 
They  grow  out  of  child  interests  and  environment  and  have  a 
definite  purpose  or  end.    They  are  planned  and  constructed 
on  the  interests  and  needs  and  abilities  of  all  the  children 
as  individuals  .  .  .  Instruction  is  being  adjusted  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  individual.    This  leads  to  the  grouping  of 
children  within  classes;  teaching  for  individual  differences; 
a  careful  diagnosis  of  the  pupirs  difficulties;  the  use  of 
materials  for  individualizing  instruction  in  the  various  skill 
subjects  which  pupils  acquire  at  different  rates  of  speed.  .  . 
Individual  differences  are  recognized  in  rates  of  learning 
skills  in  an  effective  way."3 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  school  plan  tentatively  certain 
large  areas  of  experience  and  the  details  are  then  worked  out  with 
the  pupils.    Integration  of  all  activities  into  large  units  of  work  is  not 
always  done.   This  is  to  meet  better  the  incidental  interests  and 
needs  of  the  child  as  they  arise.    Many  opportunities  for  pleasure 
and  enrichment  are  afforded  outside  the  particular  unit  of  work  which 
the  group  is  studying. 

The  daily  schedule  is  flexible,  altered  as  the  need  arises.    Ad- 
justments in  the  schedule  are  made  for  excursions,  experiments, 
cooking  activities,  and  the  like.    The  daily  program  includes  lunch  in 
the  cafeteria  with  careful  supervision  by  the  teacher  devoted  to 
habits  and  attitudes  in  relation  to  food. 

2.  Ibid.,  page  12. 

3.  Ibid.,  page  13. 
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Systematic  practice  is  given  in  using  the  skills  related  to 
arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling.   The  vital  and  the  sig- 
nificant experiences  are  not  omitted  for  the  sake  of  interesting 
activities. 

Activities  are  carried  on  because  of  the  outcomes  to  be 
achieved  and  not  merely  for  the  enthusiastic  interest 
which  might  come  before  the  selection  and  placement 
of  materials  to  fit  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  children.4 

The  use  of  specialists  in  the  elementary  school  is  on  a  consul- 
tative basis  today.    In  1943,  when  Living  and  Learning  was  published, 
teaching  specialists  in  music,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  physical 
education  directed  the  learning  activities  and  experiences  in  these 
areas.    Now,  best  thinking  of  elementary  school  people  indicates  that 
it  is  more  desirable  to  place  these  specialists  in  a  consultative  re- 
lationship in  which  they  plan  together  with  the  grade  teacher  and  as- 
sist wherever  they  are  needed  in  carrying  on  these  plans.    And  it  is 
along  this  line  that  the  Yonge  elementary  school  staff  uses  special 
area  teachers  in  the  program. 

The  following  section  will  describe  one  aspect  of  the  secondary 
school  division  of  the  Laboratory  School,  namely,  the  core  currricu- 
lum.    This  program  was  initiated  in  1934  when  the  school  first 
started.   Core  is  just  one  phase  of  the  secondary  school's  curriculum. 
Roughly  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  day  is  given  over  to  core  in- 
struction while  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  special  edu- 
cation classes,  such  as  typewriting,  American  history,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  physics,  bookkeeping,  and  similar  courses. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

The  core  program,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  was  planned 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  it  would  help  to  meet  some  of  the  gener- 
al education  requirements  of  young  people.   The  faculty  recognized 
in  1934  the  necessity  of  having  a  framework  in  which  the  experiences 
of  boys  and  girls  might  originate  and  which  might  be  used  also  as  a 
guide  in  the  development  of  the  program.    It  was  decided  by  the  facul- 
ty to  adopt  for  use  in  evolving  the  scope  of  the  core  curriculum, 
Albion  W.  Small's  six  categories  of  life  interests  and  activities. 
These  were: 

a.  health  interests  and  activities, 

b.  the  wealth  or  economic -vocational  interests  and 
activities, 


4.    Ibid.,  page  15. 
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c.  the  Tightness,  or  ethical- religious  interests  and 
activities, 

d.  the  intellectual,  or  knowledge,  or  mental,  interests 
and  activities, 

e.  the  social  or  distinctly  group  interests  and  activities, 

f .  the  aesthetic  or  recreational  interests  and  activities . 

These  six  categories  became  the  first  definition  of  the  scope  of  the 
core  curriculum  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School. 

Since  then,  statements  of  the  scope  of  the  program  have  been 
revised  for  use  in  these  school  years:    1938-39,  1939-40,  1949-50, 
and  1952-54.    The  changes  brought  about  at  each  of  these  times  were 
made  because  the  faculty  believed  that  the  existing  statements  did 
not  adequately  reflect  what  was  then  being  attempted  in  the  core 
classes  of  the  school. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  core  program  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
School  was  varied  all  the  way  from  a  concern  for  the  overall 
personal- social  development  of  boys  and  girls  to  a  strictly  subject 
matter  approach  in  which  social  studies  and  English  were  taught  out 
of  relationship  to  one  another  but  in  a  two-hour  block  of  time  with 
the  first  hour  devoted  to  social  studies  and  the  second  hour  to  Eng- 
lish.  At  the  present  time  the  faculty  is  seeking  to  put  the  core  pro- 
gram at  a  functional  level  in  which  the  learning  experiences  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  context  with  the  world  around  them. 


CURRENT  EXPERIMENTATION 

Current  experimentation  in  the  core  program  of  the  school  is 
being  conducted  in  these  areas:    (1)   the  discovery  of  methods  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  functional  mathematics  needed  by  all  people 
living  in  today's  world;  (2)  the  place  of  mental  health  and  physical 
education  in  the  general  education  of  the  child  and  improving  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  this  respect;  (3)   the  investigation  of  attitudes 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  changing  of  attitudes,  with  special 
reference  here  to  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher;  and  (4)   the 
status  of  the  skills  program  in  the  school.    A  brief  summary  is  of- 
fered for  each  of  these  experimentations. 

MATHE-  Prior  to  1953-54,  all  of  the  common  learnings  in 

MATICS  IN          mathematics  were  taught  in  classes  designated  as 
THE  CORE          general  mathematics.    At  the  beginning  of  1953-54 
term,  a  new  procedure  was  initiated  to  bring  about, 
it  was  hoped,  a  more  meaningful  mathematics  concept  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.    General  mathematics  was  discontinuted  and  "core  math" 
was  instituted.    Teaching  the  number  concepts  was  placed  under  the 
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guidance  of  the  core  teacher.    Mathematics  was  related  wherever 
possible  to  the  unit  under  study  by  the  core  class.   The  effort  was 
consciously  made  to  place  the  mathematics  on  a  functional,  integrated 
basis.   Criteria  have  been  evolved  by  the  faculty  against  which  to 
evaluate  the  experiment.   Date  for  the  total  summary,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  of  the  project  is  the  spring  of  1955. 

MENTAL  Like  the  first  study,  this  one  is  also  confined  to 

HEALTH  AND     grades  9-12  of  the  school.    The  project  is  seeking 
PHYSICAL          to  find  out  if  the  inclusion  of  mental  health  and  phys- 
EDUCATION       ical  education  activities  can  be  successfully  ac- 
complished in  a  core  program.    Fundamental  to  the 
experimentation  is  the  assumption  that  mental  well-being  and  phys- 
ical (recreational)  outlets  and  activities  are  integral  parts  of  a 
person's  general  education.   The  study  was  initiated  in  1952  and  was 
at  that  time  confined  to  grades  11-12;  in  1953  it  was  extended  into 
the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.    Its  essential  features  include: 

a.  selecting  criteria  against  which  to  measure  the 
experiment; 

b.  teaching  in  the  core  classes  mental  health  knowl- 
edges and  appreciation; 

c.  having  physical  education  taught  within  the  existing 
framework  of  the  three-hour  block  in  grades  9-10 

and  within  the  two  hour  block  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades; 

d.  having  this  instruction  under  the  direction  of  a  phys- 
ical education  specialist  and  the  core  teacher  who 
actively  participates  in  the  core  group's  physical  edu- 
cation; and, 

e.  developing  flexibility  in  the  time  schedule  of  the  core 
program  with  reference  to  planning  the  physical  ac- 
tivities of  the  students  (for  example,  instead  of  the 
customary  one  hour  for  physical  activities,  on  days 
in  which  a  baseball  game  is  called  for,  a  longer 
amount  of  time  might  be  used  for  this  purpose).    It 

is  planned  that  this  experiment  will  be  continued  next 
year. 

ATTITUDES       Direct  quotation  is  taken  from  the  brief  which  sets 
forth  the  purposes,  plan,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  research  project. 

"The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  the 
organized  study  of  Warner's  theory  of  social  class  on  the  high  school 
level  is  useful  for  helping  boys  and  girls  in  the  areas  of 
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a.  attitudes  toward  self, 

b.  attitudes  toward  others, 

c.  attitudes  toward  social  justice, 

d.  attitudes  toward  democracy,  and 

e.  choice  of  friends. 

"The  plan  of  the  study  involved  four  experimental  and  four 
control  groups  of  high  school  students  at  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Labora- 
tory School;  an  experimental  and  a  comparable  control  group  at  the 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  levels.    At  a  given  time,  an 
experimental  and  its  comparable  control  group  were  given  the  fol- 
lowing instruments: 

a.  Attitudes  toward  Self  and  Others  by  E.  Lakin  Phillips 

b.  Social  Justice  Scale  by  A.  C.  Rosander 

c.  Democracy  Scale  by  A.  C.  Rosander 

d*   Qh*°  Social  Acceptance  Scale  by  the  Euclid  Ele- 
mentary teachers  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

"The  experimental  group  then  began  a  unit  of  work  planned 
around  What  You  Should  Know  About  Social  Class  by  W.  Lloyd  and 
Mildred  Hall  Warner.   At  the  close  of  the  unit  the  experimental  and 
the  control  groups  were  again  given  all  instruments.    For  purposes 
of  more  uniform  procedure,  the  writer  and  also  director  of  the 
project  administered  all  instruments.    He  also  sat  with  the  experi- 
mental groups  at  all  times  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  re- 
cording materials  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  describing  the  re- 
actions of  the  boys  and  girls  through  their  own  comments. 

"The  data  were  then  compiled  to  see  what  difference,  if  any 
had  occurred  between,  before,  and  after  administration  of  the  in- 
struments.   Tests  of  significance  were  run  on  the  data  to  see  if  the 
differences  in  changes  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  statistically  significant.    The  data  were  further  analyzed 
visually  in  an  attempt  to  detect  any  concistent  trends. 

"Conclusions  showed  that  the  hypothesis  was  not  tenable  within 
the  limitations  of  the  study. 

"It  was  recommended  that  further  experimentation  in  this  area 
be  carried  out,  with  different  content,  approaches,  and  emphases." 

THE  SKILLS       Research  in  the  skills  program  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
PROGRAM  Laboratory  School  was  initiated  during  the  1953-54 

school  year;  it  will  be  continued  into  the  next  one. 
The  study  is  now  in  the  phase  in  which  a  faculty  committee  is  pre- 
paring a  report  to  summarize  the  examination  of  printed  materials 
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which  indicate  how  skills  are  best  taught  as  shown  by  nation-wide 
experimentation.    Next  steps  call  for  an  evaluation  of  current  prac- 
tices in  the  teaching  of  the  basic  skills  in  this  school.    A  study  will 
also  be  conducted  seeking  to  show  the  status  of  pupil  proficiency  in 
using  these  skills. 


USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

During  the  regular  term  many  persons  use  the  facilities  of  the 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School.    In  the  summer  session,  grades  K-6 
are  in  operation  and  a  large  number  of  college  students,  among  whom 
are  in-service  teachers  embarked  upon  certification  extension  and  the 
like,  may  also  be  found  in  the  classes  of  the  school.    Last  year,  1953- 
54,  in  one  department  alone  (Foundations)  2000  observations  were 
made  each  semester  in  the  classes  of  the  Laboratory  School  by  about 
250  pre-service  students.    Other  departments  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion have  used  the  facilities  equally  as  extensively.    Pre-service  stu- 
dents are  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  classrooms  for  one  of 
several  reasons: 

a.  to  observe  a  given  child; 

b.  to  observe  how  a  teacher  works  with  boys  and  girls; 

c.  to  participate  in  classroom  activities;  or, 

d.  to  intern  in  some  phase  of  the  program. 

Here,  the  intern  must  meet  certain  specific  requirements  before  he 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Laboratory  School  for  his  intern  work.    The 
faculty  feels  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  educational 
experimentation.   Hence,  the  intern  is  encouraged  to  do  his  practical 
work  in  the  State  where  he  may  be  placed  in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
cooperating  schools  which  are  participating  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion's state-wide  internship  program. 

In-service  teachers  are  also  on  many  occasions  in  the  classes 
of  the  Laboratory  School.    Oftentimes,  faculties  come  in  a  body  to 
visit.    On  other  occasions  smaller  numbers,  possibly  a  single  faculty 
member,  may  visit.    Saturday  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year  for  the 
in-service  teachers  who  could  not  come  otherwise.    One  of  the  two 
sessions  is  always  for  the  Negro  teachers  in  Florida.    Figures  show 
that  last  year  about  300  in-service  teachers  came  to  the  Laboratory 
School  for  visits  and  conferences. 

Many  schools  in  the  state  do  not,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
send  their  staff  members  to  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School.   In- 
stead, they  invite  the  School's  faculty  to  come  to  them.   An  instance 
in  point  may  be  found  in  the  writer's  own  experience  last  year  when 
one  of  the  Negro  Schools  used  his  services  in  setting  up  a  core 
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program.    Examples  could  be  multiplied  to  cite  where  others  from 
the  faculty  have  gone  to  assist  wherever  possible  some  school  as  its 
staff  sought  to  improve  its  program. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  educational 
practices  in  schools  in  the  State  of  Florida  has  been  the  tenth  month 
as  exemplified  in  pre  and  post-school  planning  activities.    The 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  has  pioneered  in  this,  for  even  before 
its  school  doors  were  opened,  planning  sessions  were  underway. 
Each  year  thereafter  the  faculty  of  the  school  has  been  engaged  either 
in  preparing  for  the  new  school  year  or  in  evaluating  the  one  just 
concluded.   It  was  the  success  of  this  work  that  was  instrumental  in 
enabling- the  State's  Legislature  to  incorporate  the  tenth  month  into 
Florida's  Minimum  Foundation  Program. 


FUTURE  PLANS 

Plans  for  the  future  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
include  the  construction  of  another  plant  at  a  new  site.    It  is  also 
planned  to  increase  the  size  of  the  school  from  510  students  to  780, 
doubling  the  size  of  grades  K-8.   With  an  expanded  faculty,  working 
in  a  new  setting,  there  is  every  reason  for  a  continued  optimistic  out- 
look toward  educational  experimentation  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Labora- 
tory School. 
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Prepared  by  the  following  graduate  students 

working  with  Miss  Florence  Stratemeyer  in  the  field  of  pre-service 
teacher  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Edwards 
Robert  Hamilton 
Dorothy  Johnson 
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I.    GENERAL 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Seventh  Yearbook,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois,  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  Oneonta,  New  York,  1954,  pp.  226. 

Reports  proceedings  of  1954  meeting  of  the  Association  including  committee  reports 
on  accrediting  and  resolutions.   Discusses  "The  Challenge  of  1954  and  the  Future," 
"Teacher  Education  and  the  National  Commission  on  Accreditation/  "The  Arkansas 
Teacher  Education  Experiment,"  "Report  of  the  Studies  and  Standards  Committee- 
Needed  Research  in  Teacher  Education,"  "A  Report  on  SPATE'S  Regional  Confer- 
ences for  the  Improvement  of  Student  Personnel  Services  in  Teacher  Education," 
"Standard  VI— Five  Years  Later/  "Implementing  the  Concept  of  Professional  Lab- 
oratory Experiences/  and  "Best  Practices  in  Teacher  Education." 

Anderson,  Archibald  W.,  "The  Role  of  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Training  of 
Teachers",  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:193-211,  257-282,  349- 
365,  April,  May,  and  October  1954; 

A  series  of  three  articles  reporting  the  substance  of  the  work  by  the  Committee  on 
Historical  Foundations  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education. 
The  first  article  discusses  the  value  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  program  of 
teacher  preparation.   Criticized  as  a  foundation  course  because  (1)  taught  in  chrono- 
logical order  and  fails  to  relate  past  to  present,  (2)  factual  information  is  presented 
with  little  attention  to  a  study  of  society,  (3)  stress  given  to  disciplining  the  memory, 
(4)  lack  of  attention  to  problem-solving  and  consistency  of  purpose.   Presents  an 
evaluation  of  the  criticisms  indicating  weaknesses  due  to  theoretical  nature  of  the 
work.   The  second  article  presents  differences  of  opinion  among  historians  of  edu- 
cation as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  history  of  education  courses  in  teacher - 
preparing  programs.  Illustrates  specific  and  general  areas  of  agreement.    Con- 
cludes the  discussion  in  the  third  article  by  presenting  Various  definitions  of  the 
functional  role  of  history  of  education,  by  suggesting  that  its  greatest  contribution 
is  to  determine  broad  educational  policy  and  direction.   Emphasizes  the  need  for 
courses  presenting  an  historical  approach  to  important  educational  problems  and  a 
functional  historical  background  with  concepts  of  sequence  and  relationship. 

Association  for  Higher  Education,  Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  Association  for 
Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1953,  pp.  289. 

*A  few  references  for  1953  not  included  in  previous  bibliographies  will  be  found  in 

this  list. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education.   Includ- 
ed are  addresses  by  leading  educators  and  analysts*  statements  on  issues  such  as: 
"Technical  and  Professional  Interests  in  Higher  Education,*  "Implications  of  Pres- 
ent and  Future  Responsibilities  of  Higher  Education  for  Teacher  Education,*  "Di- 
verse Responsibilities  of  Liberal  and  General  Education. "   This  volume  is  a  record 
of  the  deliberations,  problems  raised,  conclusions  reached,  and  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  group  of  college  representatives  attending  the  Eighth  Annual  Confer- 
ence.  The  volume  serves  to  stimulate  thinking  on  the  problems  which  colleges  and 
universities  are  facing  today  and  will  face  in  the  future. 

Bestor,  Arthur,  "How  Shall  America's  Teachers  Be  Educated?",  Teachers  College 
Record,  56:16-19,  October,  1954. 

Enumerates  three  distinctive  qualifications  of  a  teacher:    (1)  must  possess  extensive 
body  of  knowledge,  (2)  must  possess  ability  to  apply  knowledge,  and  (3)  must  possess 
qualities  of  character  and  personality  that  will  make  him  respected.   Presents  view 
that  a  "new  curriculum  for  the  education  of  teachers,  based  firmly  on  the  liberal 
disciplines  of  science,  mathematics,  history,  literature,  and  language,  with  special- 
ized instruction  in  pedagogy  subordinated  thereto,  will  do  more  to  advance  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  public  esteem  than  any  other  step  that  can  well  be  taken.  * 

Bigelow,  Karl  W,,  "How  Should  America's  Teachers  Be  Educated?*,  Teachers  College 
Record,  56:20-24,  October,  1954. 

Expresses  the  opinion  (1)  that  teachers  for  today  should  be  educated  to  work  in  to- 
day's schools  and  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  their  improvement  tomorrow,  (2)  that 
teachers  must  use  thought  in  guidance  of  behavior,  and  (3)  that  teachers  need  a  vital 
general  education,  advanced  study  in  their  teaching  fields,  well  professionalized 
studies,  and  basic  methodological  skills. 

Borrowman,  Merle,  "The  Quest  for  a  Discipline  of  Teacher  Education,"  Teachers  Col- 
lege Record,  55:329-337,  March,  1954. 

Discusses  attitudes  to  create  a  "science  of  education,"  and  conflicting  views  con- 
cerning knowledge  and  teacher  education  (educationists  vs.  academicians).   Presents 
four  criteria  against  which  a  central  core  for  teacher  education  might  be  evaluated— 
the  concept  must  (1)  accept  no  less  an  end  in  view  than  the  preparation  of  teachers; 
(2)  recognize  need  to  withdraw  from  situations  demanding  immediate  decision  and 
action  to  permit  reordering  of  emotional  responses,  re-evaluation  of  principles,  in- 
vestigation of  certain  interrelated  systems  of  thought  and  perfection  of  methodology 
and  procedures  of  teaching  and  guiding  students;  (3)  include  study  of  previous  expe- 
riences and  relationship  in  terms  of  whole  situations  as  student  perceives  them;  and 
(4)  recognize  the  need  for  more  adequately  conceived  methodology  to  evaluate  pro- 
gress and  guide  effort. 

Boyter,  Mother  Elizabeth,  "A  Study  of  Five- Year  Programs,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, 5:194-197,  September,  1954. 

Presents  a  report  and  analysis  of  a  survey  of  five-year  teacher  education  programs 
in  forty-two  institutions.  Discusses  commendable  practices  in  programs  now  in  ex- 
istence as  to  selective  admission  and  retention,  professional  sequence,  general  edu- 
cation, student  teaching,  and  academic  major  preparation.   Gives  implications  of 
survey  for  future  programs:   (1)  present  programs  are  three  or  four  year  liberal 
arts  plus  one  or  two  years  of  professional  education  rather  than  integrated  five-year 
sequence,  (2)  need  to  secure  full  cooperation  of  all  persons  involved  in  task  of  pre- 
paring teachers,  (3)  failure  of  present  programs  to  correlate  theory  and  practice, 
and  (4)  need  for  more  participation  in  community  activities. 

Committee  on  Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology  in  Teacher  Education, 
Craft  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1953. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  function  of  educational  psychology  in  a  teacher  education 
program.  Includes  consideration  of  the  general  introductory  course;  of  a  sequence 
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of  courses  including  such  titles  as  measurement,  statistics,  research  methods, 
group  behavior,  psychotherapy,  child  development;  of  educational  psychology  as 
permeating  all  professional  courses;  of  psychology  as  the  source  of  instruments 
to  select  those  who  possess  the  desired  characteristics.    This  compilation  of  lec- 
tures written  by  a  variety  of  educators  with  different  points  of  view  will  have  value 
to  those  directly  responsible  for  organizing  and  teaching  the  professional  courses 
in  education  and  especially  valuable  to  those  teaching  educational  psychology. 

Craven,  Clifford  J.,  "Student  Personnel  Services  in  Teacher  Education/  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education,  5:123-128,  June,  1954. 

Suggests  that  the  organization  of  student  personnel  services  under  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative division  has  been  increasingly  accepted  by  universities  but  that  teach- 
ers colleges  have  been  ill-prepared  to  accept  such  organizations.   Points  out  that 
student  personnel  services  in  teachers  colleges  can  make  important  and  unique 
contributions  to  the  professional  education  of  students —in  admission,  counseling, 
selective  elimination,  advising  and  guiding  the  extra-curricular  program,  the 
social  program,  placement  and  follow-up  services.   Discusses  special  relevance 
to  professional  education  of  each  of  the  major  personnel  services. 

Fleege,  Urban  BL,  "Current  Status  of  Accreditation  with  Special  Reference  to  Teacher 
Education,"  Educational  Record,  34:305-12,  October,  1953. 

Gives  an  overview  of  accreditation  in  higher  education  and  points  to  differences 
which  exist  between  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

Frasier,  James  E.,  "The  Professional  Preparation  of  Junior  High  School  Teachers," 
The  School  Review,  9:542-545,  December,  1954. 

Stresses  need  for  specialized  training  in  pre-service  education  of  teachers  for 
junior  high  schools.  Awareness  of  need  has  not  been  paralleled  by  inclusion  of 
special  programs  in  teachers  college  curricula.   Reports  a  list  of  twenty  qualifica- 
tions in  junior  high  school  teacher  preparation  given  highest  rating  by  72  superin- 
tendents and  162  principals. 

Goodlad,  John  I.,  "Authority  In,  and  Responsibility  For,  Teacher  Education  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  College,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  54:517-525,  May  1954. 

Considers  the  philosophic  and  administrative  commitments  which  liberal  arts  col- 
leges must  make  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  preparing  teachers.   Stresses  the  need 
for  greater  continuity  between  general  and  professional  education.   Discontinuity  is 
most  evident  in  the  prospective  teacher's  education  when  he  leaves  "general"  to  en- 
ter *prof essional*  education  and  is  particularly  acute  when  responsibility  for,  and 
authority  in,  teacher  education  are  vested  in  a  single  department.   The  hope  for 
greater  continuity  and  strength  in  that  continuity  lie  in  a  college-wide  commitment 
of  resources— liberal  arts  institutions  commiting  their  resources  from  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  through  the  department  of  education  to  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers.  Points  out  that  the  present  five-year  master  of  arts  in  teaching  built  upon  four 
years  of  liberal  arts  neither  touches  the  main  stream  of  prospective  teachers  nor 
commits  the  liberal  college  to  point  the  creative  way  so  desperately  needed  in  teach- 
er education  today.  Gives  ample  support  for  his  argument  that  liberal  arts  colleges 
should  give  serious  attention  to  their  responsibility  for  educating  America's  teach- 
ers. 

.    "Some  Frontier  Issues  in  Educating  Elementary  School  Teachers,"  Elemen- 

tary  School  Journal,  54:139-144,  November,  1953. 

Highlights  areas  of  disagreement  and  conflicting  positions  on  issues  in  pre-service 
education:    (1)  the  professional  sequence,  (2)  laboratory  experiences  prior  to  direct- 
ed teaching,  (3)  directed  teaching,  (4)  special  subject-matter  fields,  (5)  authority  and 
responsibility. 
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Gruhn,  William  T.,  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School,  New  York,  The  Ronald 
Press,  1954,  pp.  306. 

Presents  a  variety  of  material  relative  to  the  student  teacher's  or  beginning  teach- 
er's work.   Includes  orientation  to  teaching,  planning  and  methodology  in  teaching, 
guidance  and  extra-class  activities,  professional  and  community  relationships, 
evaluation  of  student  teaching  experience,  and  information  about  securing  a  position. 
Gives  very  specific  information  about  specific  problems  encountered  in  teaching 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  section  of  the  book,  lists  a  number  of  activities  that  the 
student  teacher  may  engage  in  as  an  application  of  the  material  read. 

Henzlik,  F.  E.,  "Teacher  Education  in  Multi-purpose  Institutions,"  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly,  28:392-97,  April,  1954. 

Reports  a  panel  discussion  on  teacher  education  in  multi-purpose  institutions.   Dis- 
cussion held  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  of  the  North 
Central  Association. 

Jacobs,  John  E.,  "Sixth  Annual  Workshop  on  Teacher  Education,"  The  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly,  28:318-49,  January,  1954. 

Reports  on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  workshop  committees  studying 
the  areas  of  professional  courses,  student  teaching,  and  general  education.   Special 
mention  is  made  regarding  patterns  of  sequence  and  organization,  professional  se- 
mesters, comprehensive  development  programs,  area  problems,  professional  semi- 
nars, intensive  and  extensive  student-teaching  programs,  and  fifth -year  programs. 

LaBue,  Anthony  C.,  "A  Study  of  Motivation  of  "Persistent"  vs.  "Non- Persistent"  Stu- 
dents in  Teacher  Education,  *  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:242-243,  September, 
1954. 

Offers  the  differences  between  the  motives  of  those  students  who  persisted  and 
those  who  did  not  persist  in  their  interest  in  teaching  as  a  vocational  choice.   States 
that  except  for  greater  percentage  of  women  in  the  persistent  group  who  chose 
teaching  "to  serve  society,"  very  limited  differences  of  practical  significance  exist 
between  women  of  both  groups.    Motives  expressed  by  men  in  the  non-persistent 
group  reveals  a  high  degree  of  ethical  consciousness  and  a  realistic  philosophy 
which  includes  a  liking  for  young  people.   Suggests  study  of  emotional  involvement 
required  in  motivation  of  teaching  choice. 

McKenna,  F.  Raymond,  "Illumination  for  Educational  Issues,"  School  and  Society, 
80:65-8,  September  4,  1954. 

Asserts  that  teacher*  education  needs  to  include  the  study  of  theories,  problems,  and 
issues  as  well  as  "tool  subjects"  so  that  students  can  know  the  theoretical  base  as 
well  as  the  practical  side  and  make  decisions  as  to  where  they  stand  on  issues. 
They  need  to  appreciate  education  as  one  of  the  forces  which  has  created  and  or- 
dered society. 

Mitchell,  Morris  R.,  "The  Whole  Teacher  in  a  Divided  World/  Childhood  Education, 
30:267-269,  February,  1954. 

Points  out  the  important  role  teacher  education  institutions  must  play  in  producing 
the  "Whole  Teacher."   States  that  most  "Whole  Teachers"  of  today  are  the  product 
of  accidental  circumstances.   Feels  that  many  colleges  preparing  teachers  are  ill- 
designed  to  produce  this  unified  being  with  their  formalized  courses,  texts,  quizzes, 
examinations,  grades  and  semester  hours  of  credit.  Suggests  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences and  a  new  process  whereby  college  programs  could  turn  out  a  product  har- 
moniously integrated  in  spite  of  conditions  in  a  sorely  divided  world. 

Robbins,  G.  D.,  "Basic  Issues  Affecting  Teacher  Education,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, 5:233-235,  September,  1954. 

Enumerates  thirty-six  questions,  formulated  by  the  writer,  focusing  attention  of 
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staff  members  of  all  state  teachers  colleges  in  Minnesota  upon  basic  issues  affect- 
ing teacher  education. 

Scates,  Douglas  E.,  "With  the  Researchers, *  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:150-169, 
June,  1954. 

Lasts  recently  published  doctoral  theses,  giving  author,  title,  length,  and  graduate 
institution.   Enumerates  163  doctoral  studies,  representing  48  institutions,  com- 
pleted in  1952-53.   Lists  25  as  dealing  with  laboratory  experiences. 

"Teacher  Education,"  Emerging  Practices  in  Mathematics  Education,  pp.  171-268. 
Twenty-second  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Washington,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1954. 

Includes  promising  practices  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  to 
work  in  the  field  of  arithmetic  and  also  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  mathematics 
in  secondary  schools. 

Trabue,  M.  R,,  "Characteristics  Desirable  in  College  Teachers,"  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  25:201-204,  April,  1954. 

Reports  a  study  in  which  some  several  hundred  college  administrators  indicate 
their  views  on  desired  characteristics  of  college  teachers. 

Tyler,  Ralph  W.,  "The  Core  Curriculum,"  National  Education  Association  Journal, 
42:563-565,  December,  1953. 

Stresses  need  for  special  pre-service  education  for  teachers  of  core  programs. 
Some  programs  of  supervised  teaching  in  core  areas  have  been  developed.    The 
effective  core  curriculum  calls  for  continual  in-service  education  of  teachers  to 
help  them  understand  the  basic  philosophy,  learning  principles  and  techniques 
adapted  to  core.   In-service  education  may  include  scheduled  planning  and  discus- 
sion periods,  seminars  and  special  core  institutes. 

Wiggins,  Sam  P.,  "A  Study  of  State  Councils/  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:183- 
187,  September,  1954.  '     ~~ 

Presents  and  discusses  nine  observations  and  conclusions  drawn  from  a  compara- 
tive study  of  state  councils  on  teacher  education.   Enumerates  observations  as  to: 
(1)  differences  at  state  level,  (2)  interstate  cooperation,  (3)  representation,  (4)  long- 
term  and  immediate  goals,  (5)  total  job,  (6)  need  for  research,  (7)  public  relations, 
(8)  local  level  and  (9)  positive  approach.   Expresses  optimism  as  intangible  factor 
creating  successful  state  councils, 

.    "A  Schism  in  American  Education,"  Progressive  Education.  31:177-80, 

April,  1954. 

Outlines  factors  and  issues  contributing  to  current  cleavage  between  professional 
educators  and  those  working  in  academic  areas. 

H.   ADMISSION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  TO  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Booker,  Ted,  "Selective  Admission  to  Elementary  Education,"  Peabody  Journal  of 
Education,  32:93-98,  September,  1954.  ~" ~~~ 

Offers  a  plan  for  selective  admission  as  a  result  of  an  opinionnaire  study  involving 
162  recent  college  graduates,  supervisors,  and  administrators.   Questions  were 
asked  in  nine  areas  of  traits,  characteristics,  and  abilities  deemed  important  to 
successful  teaching.  Includes  a  brief  description  and  the  frequency  with  which  each 
was  checked. 

Fulkerson,  Glen.   «A  Resume  of  Current  Teacher  Personnel  Research/  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  47:669-81,  May,  1954.  
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Summarizes  research  studies  relating  to  selective  admission  to  teacher  education 
and  to  teacher  characteristics. 

Kropp,  Russell  P.  and  McClellan,  James  E.,  "A  Debate— Screening  at  the  Freshman 
Level,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  5:103-107,  June,  1954. 

Presents  compelling  arguments  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  screening  prospective 
teachers  by  means  of  an  orientation  course.   Pro— screening  gives  the  prospective 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  see  the  teaching  profession  and  provides  the  teaching  pro- 
fession an  opportunity  to  see  the  candidate  and  discover  weaknesses  and  strengths 
for  guided  program  of  studies.    Con— problem  of  screening  is  the  lack  of  a  valid 
criterion  of  measurement,  disagreement  on  behavioral  definition  of  "successful 
teacher,"  and  insufficient  techniques  of  "multivariate*  analysis. 

Ohlsen,  Merle  M.  and  Schultz,  Raymond  E.,  "A  Study  of  Variables  for  Use  in  Selec- 
tion," The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:279-282,  December,  1954. 

Presents  the  need  for  teacher  education  institutions  to  screen  candidates  with 
greater  care.   Stresses  the  result  would  be  better  teachers  and  the  attraction  of 
more  to  the  profession.    Lasts  selective  instruments  in  comparing  characteristics 
of  student  teachers— a  sociometric  test,  thematic  apperception  test,  vocational  in- 
terest blank,  life  values  test,  autobiography  of  future,  personal  history  question- 
naire, and  incomplete  sentence  test.  Identifies  sociometric  test  as  one  promising 
technique  and  thematic  apperception  and  incomplete  sentence  tests  as  worthy  of 
further  study. 

Stripling,  Robert  O.,  and  Horton,  Thomas  R.,  "Selective  Admission  to  Teacher- 
Education/  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:74-78,  March,  1954. 

Describes  the  selective  admissions  program  in  operation  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

See  also: 

Bakkegard,  B.  M.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education/    (Section 

Goodlad,  J.  I.    "Some  Problems  and  Programs  in  Improving  Pre-Service  Teacher 
Education. "   (Section  XIII) 


m.    CONTENT  AND  PATTERN  OF  PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Blesh,  T.  Erwin,  "Effective  Student  Teaching,8  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  24:18,  October,  1953. 

Suggests  ways  of  providing  better  laboratory  experiences  so  that  students  can  fully 
appreciate  the  problems  of  a  health  and  physical  education  teacher.  Recommended 
helps  are:   double  periods,  block  planning  of  studies,  seminars  along  with  student 
teaching,  and  a  five-year  program.   A  six-week  full  time  observation  and  student- 
teaching  experience  during  each  semester  of  the  last  two  college  years  is  described. 

Edgmon,  Albert  W.,  "Teachers  in  the  Making,"  Childhood  Education,  30:270-271,  Feb- 
ruary, 1954. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  including  students  in  the  activities  of  professional  or- 
ganizations.  Points  out  how  a  membership  in  the  student  branch  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  N.E.A.  and  the  A. C.E.I,  will  give  the  prospective  teacher  experience  in 
leading  and  in  participating  as  a  group  member  in  analyzing  school  problems  and  in 
interpreting  school  activities  to  the  public.   He  will  discover  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  an  educational  association  is  to  work  with  parents  and  civic  groups  to 
achieve  good  schools.   He  will  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  educational  leaders 
in  his  state  and  the  services  which  his  special  interest  association  can  render  him 
in  his  teaching. 
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Harris,  Dale  B.,  "How  Student-Teachers  Identify  Responsibility  in  Children,"  The 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  4:233-239,  April,  1954. 

Reviews  results  of  a  study  by  215  student  teachers  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
to  determine  the  most  and  least  responsible  children  in  their  classrooms  on  the 
basis  of  their  behavior.   Points  out  that:    (1)  students  tend  to  judge  responsibility 
in  children  by  their  own  standards,  (2)  responsible  children  are  described  as  con- 
forming, being  orderly,  carrying  out  activities,  and  requiring  little  supervision, 
(3)  less  responsible  children  tend  to  be  careless,  immature,  and  tense,  (4)  respons- 
ibility appears  to  be  an  expression  of  quality  of  adjustment  to  demands  rather  than 
a  trait,  habit,  or  skill  in  itself. 

Humphreys,  Alfred  W.,  "Music  Courses  Designed  for  the  Classroom  Teacher," 
Educational  Forum,  1:95-99,  November,  1954. 

Assumes  that  the  teaching  of  music  is  a  part  of  the  normal  activity  of  the  class- 
room teacher,  and  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  experiences  and  objectives 
in  music  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  classroom  teachers. 

Jorgensen,  Margaret  O.,  and  Luck,  Wm.  R.,  "Teaching  Student  Teachers  in  Interview- 
ing," The  Teachers  College  Journal,  25:30-1,  December,  1953. 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  interview  as  a  teaching  competency  and  describes 
a  plan  whereby  student-teachers  interviewed  recent  high  school  graduates  not  in 
college.  The  experiences  provided  good  learnings  for  students  and  good  public  re- 
lations for  the  college. 

Permenter,  John  A.,  "Expanding  the  Role  of  Student-Teaching  Through  an  Internship 
Program,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:129-143,  March,  1954. 

Emphasizes  the  need  to  provide  experiences  not  only  in  instructional  activities  in 
classrooms  and  school-community  activities  but  in  enterprises  pertaining  to  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  of  the  individual  school  and  its  work  in 
relation  to  the  school  system  (i.e.,  policy  making,  staff  relationships,  financing, 
security,  teacher  welfare,  professional  status  of  personnel).   Describes  the  teach- 
ing internship  program  of  Orange  County,  Florida,  listing  possible  voluntary  trips 
and  visits.   Concludes  the  value  of  the  program  to  be:    (1)  knowledge  of  broad  educa- 
tional program  through  direct  experience,  (2)  mutual  respect  for  work  done  and 
practices  used  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  (3)  acquaintance  with  strategic 
persons  and  services  to  aid  him  in  his  first  regular  teaching  position,  (4)  presenta- 
tion of  various  aspects  of  educational  system—"see  the  whole  problem,"  (5)  prepa- 
ration for  orientation  of  new  teachers  into  school  and  community  and  (6)  implica- 
tions for  improving  and  complementing  in-service  teacher -education  programs. 
States  program  is  indispensable  and  has,  in  twelve  short  years,  deepened  and  en- 
riched student-teaching  in  Florida  and  raised  it  far  above  the  level  of  mere  practice- 
teaching. 

Reynolds,  Kay,  "And  So  I  Begin  My  Student  Teaching,"  American  Childhood,  39:17-8, 
September,  1953. 

Describes  the  high  lights  of  her  experiences  as  a  student  teacher  in  coming  to  know 
the  teacher,  the  children,  the  supplies  and  materials,  and  the  reason  for  the  activi- 
ties. Also  mentions  the  problems  and  satisfactions  in  the  process. 

Sledge,  Geo.  W.,  "Student  Teachers  ...  On  Your  Marks !  *   The  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine  26:83-4,  October,  1953.  ~"~~ 

Points  out  to  student  teachers  the  importance  of  motivating  pupils,  using  different 
teaching  techniques,  supervising  study,  assuming  moral  responsibilities,  knowing 
parents,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the 
community. 

Spencer,  William  C.,  and  Dolio,  Ardwin  J.,  "Post -Student  Teaching  Laboratory  Expe- 
riences," Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:237-239,  September,  1954. 
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Considers  the  need  for  an  additional  period  of  student  teaching  to:    (1)  permit  stu- 
dents to  do  more  intensive  work  in  areas  of  special  interest,  (2)  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  strengthen  shortage  areas,  and  (3)  help  students  gain  a  new  overview 
of  the  larger  school  situation.   Reports  work  of  ten  students  who  expressed  definite 
interest  in  improving  their  teaching.   Followed  student's  expressed  needs  and  eval- 
uated experiences.   Expresses  the  belief  that  program  was  beneficial  to  students  in 
developing  greater  competencies. 

Walton,  John,  "An  Alternative  to  the  Fifth  Year,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:118- 
122,  June,  1954. 

Mentions  several  objections,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  to  the  "fifth  year"  plan 
as  the  dominant  pattern  for  attracting  liberal  arts  students  to  teacher  education 
programs.   Reviews  certain  sources  of  tension  in  liberal  arts  colleges  and  analyzes 
conflict  of  "liberal  vs.  practical*  learning.   Reports  in  some  detail  a  curriculum 
designed  by  Wesleyan  College  in  Macon,  Georgia,  to  give  an  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  compatible  with  a  liberal  arts  education— 60  semester  hours  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  22  semester  hours  of  professional  education,  22  semes- 
ter hours  of  specialized  subject  matter,  and  15-20  semester  hours  of  electives. 
Stresses  need  for  careful  evaluation  of  program. 

See  also: 

Cooper,  J.  and  Allen,  W.  C.,  "Teamwork  in  Teacher  Education."   (Section  VIE) 

Farley,  H.  Kent,  "Self  Observation  -  An  Urgent  Need."    (Section  X) 

Henzlik,  F.  E.,  "Teacher  Education  in  Multi-purpose  Institutions."    (Section  I) 

Jacobs,  J.  E.,  "Sixth  Annual  Workshop  on  Teacher  Education."    (Section  I) 

Washburne,  C.,  "The  New  Teacher  Education  Program  at  Brooklyn  College."    (Section 

xni) 


IV.   GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  THROUGH  CONFERENCES 

Nelson,  A.  Gordon,  "The  College  Teacher  as  a  Counselor,"  Educational  Forum,  3:349- 
357,  March,  1954. 

Describes  the  type  of  counseling  offered  by  colleges  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present.   Emphasizes  how  each  instructor  can  contribute  to  the  total  counseling  pro- 
gram as  it  exists  today  and  points  to  ways  in  which  faculty  counseling  programs  can 
be  improved. 

See  also: 

Bakkegard,  B.  M.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education."    (Section  Xin) 

Rine,  T.  E.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics  at  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University."    (Section  V) 


V.    INTEGRATION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Hardgrove,  C.  L.,  "The  Use  of  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences  in  a  Methods 
Course,"  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Emerging  Practices  in 
Mathematics  Education,  Twenty- Second  Yearbook,  The  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1954,  pp.  188-97. 

Discusses  a  pre-student  teaching  course  in  which  students  have  three  periods  of 
lecture,  demonstration,  and  discussion  and  an  additional  two  periods  as  a  teacher- 
helper  in  a  secondary  mathematics  classroom  in  the  city  schools  for  nine  weeks  of 
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the  quarter.   Students  are  guided  through  conferences,  discussion  groups,  self- 
evaluation  check  lists,  and  evaluation  of  student  logs.   The  experiences  provide 
real  problems  for  class  study  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  teaching-learning 
process. 

Jamrich,  John X.,  "A  Study  of  Current  Practices  in  Conducting  General  Methods  and 
Related  Courses  in  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  48:57-65,  September,  1954.   Also  Education,  7:424-430, 
March,  1954. 

Summarises  an  investigation  of  current  practices  in  conducting  general  methods 
and  related^ourses  in  teacher  training  institutions.   Reports  that  relatively  few 
teacher  education  programs  show  a  consistent  application  of  modern  educational 
thought  in  teaching  general  methods  courses.   Indicates  a  number  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  teacher  education  programs  and  recommends  that  adequate  professional 
laboratory  experiences  be  included  as  a  part  of  these  courses. 

Rine,  T.  E.,  "Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics  at  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University."   National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Emerging  Prac- 
tices in  Mathematics  Education,  Twenty -Second  Yearbook,  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1954,  pp.  198-206. 

Describes  a  program  in  which  methods  are  taught  in  several  of  the  professional 
courses  and  in  the  bi-weekly  seminars  during  student  teaching.   Students  teach  two 
different  groups  for  nine  weeks  each  and  participate  in  all  of  the  professional  activ- 
ities of  the  teacher.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  student-supervisor  conference  where 
uses  of  methods  and  materials  are  given  constant  attention. 

See  also; 

Cooper,  J.,  and  Allen,  W.,  "Teamwork  in  Teacher  Education."   (Section  VHI) 

Martin,  C.,  "Growing  Into  Teaching."    (Section  XEDQ 

McAllister,  J.  E.,  "Brave  Leadership."    (Section  XHI) 

Miller,  H.,  "Student  Participant-Observation  with  Underprivileged  Children  in  a  School 
Setting."    (Section  XIII) 

Resick,  M.  C.,  "Administrative  Aspects  of  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching.*    (Section 
VI) 


VI.    THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK 

Milner,  Ernest  J.,  You  and  Your  Student  Teacher,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1954,  pp.  42. 

Recognizes  the  feelings  of  the  cooperating  teacher  when  getting  ready  for  a  student 
teacher  and  offers  many  valuable  suggestions  regarding  ways  of  helping  the  novice 
to  feel  secure,  to  know  the  children  and  the  situation,  to  get  a  good  start,  and  to 
have  a  successful  teaching  experience. 

Pfeiffer,  Isobel  I.,  "Shall  I  Supervise  a  Student  Teacher?*  The  Clearing  House,  28:301- 
304,  January,  1954. 

Recognizes  the  need  for  more  good  supervising  teachers  to  meet  the  trend  toward  a 
system  of  full-time,  off -campus  student  teaching.   More  and  more  teachers  on  the 
job  will  be  facing  the  question  of  whether  to  take  a  student  teacher.  The  author,  a 
secondary  school  Latin  teacher,  points  out  the  advantages  in  having  a  student  teach- 
er. 

Resick,  Matthew  C.,  "Administrative  Aspects  of  Supervision  of  Student-Teaching/ 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:38-43,  January,  1954. 
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States  that  the  quality  of  laboratory  experiences  is  determined  by  the  administrative 
arrangements  between  supervising  teachers  and  the  teacher  education  institution, 
the  nature  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  units  responsible  for  student- 
teaching  experiences,  and  the  effort  of  the  teacher  education  institution  to  acquaint 
the  supervising  teacher  with  his  duties.   Suggests  the  desirability  of  (1)  providing  a 
combination  of  experiences  in  laboratory  and  public  schools,  (2)  reducing  the  teach- 
ing load  of  the  supervising  teacher,  (3)  the  teacher  education  institution  informing 
all  supervising  teachers  of  their  duties  and  (4)  recognizing  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  student-teaching  to  be  a  cooperative  matter  in- 
volving the  college,  supervising  teacher,  and  student. 

Riggs,  Ruth  N.,  "Do  I  Measure  Up?"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
40:372-376,  October,  1954. 

Presents  a  check  list  "Self-rating  Scale  for  Supervising  Teachers"  as  a  self- 
diagnostic  device  containing  suggestions  intended  to  be  helpful  in  forming  a  clear 
conception  of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  supervising  teacher  as  well  as 
alerting  him  to  his  strong  and  weak  areas.    Lists  areas  of  experience  such  as 
orientation,  participation -,  actual  teaching,  conferences,  evaluation,  and  personal. 
Stresses  importance  of  supervising  teacher  as  the  key  person  who  critically  in- 
fluences the  prospective  teacher  and  need  for  both  competence  and  self- 
scrutinization. 

Royster,  Salibelle,  "Student  Teachers  in  the  English  Classroom,"  The  English  Journal, 
42:507-9,  December,  1953. 

Reviews  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  having  student  teachers  and  presents  several 
illustrations  of  their  insights  and  their  problems.  Stresses  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing them  learn  under  expert  supervision  where  they  can  increase  competencies  and 
correct  weaknesses. 

See  also: 

Wiggins,  S.  P.,  "A  State  Program  in  Student  Teaching."    (Section  Xffl) 


VH.    GUIDING  THE  STUDENT  IN  PLANNING 
See: 

Bakkegard,  B.  M.,  "Off -Campus  Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education."    (Section  XIII) 
Gruhn,  W.  T.,  "Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School."    (Section  I) 

Vm.    LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Association  for  Student  Teaching,  Facilities  for  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 
in  Teacher  Education,  Thirty-Third  Yearbook,  Association  for  Student  Teaching, 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  1954.   Pp.  285. 

Reports  opinions  of  what  constitutes  good  facilities  for  professional  laboratory  ex- 
periences in  teacher  education  and  gives  illustrative  practices  in  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  laboratory  experiences.   Part  I  identifies  good  facilities.   Part  n  dis- 
cusses facilities  pertaining  to  good  working  relationships  of  campus  laboratory 
schools  and  other  campus  departments  with  off -campus  cooperating  schools  and 
non-school  agencies.   Part  IH  is  concerned  with  facilities  pertaining  to  good  legis- 
lation—state programs  and  legislation,  and  city  programs  and  legislation.   Part  IV 
discusses  contractual  relationships  and  agreements.    Part  V  enumerates  facilities 
pertaining  directly  to  the  better  supervision  of  student  teachers  and  Part  VI  con- 
siders those  facilities  which  relate  to  the  improvement  of  professional  laboratory 
experiences  in  teacher  education. 
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Cooper,  Joyce  and  Allen,  Wendell  C.,  "Teamwork  in  Teacher  Education/  Educational 
Leadership,  12:30-34,  October,  1954. 

Stresses  the  cooperative  planning  between  the  public  schools  and  the  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions  in  Washington  State  to  provide  professional  laboratory  experiences 
for  prospective  teachers.    Explains  that  teacher  education  requirements  now  include 
"laboratory  experiences  with  both  elementary  and  secondary  children  and  a  fifth 
college  year  after  teaching  experience. " 

Mial,  Curtis  H.,  "Uniting  Forces  to  Improve  Education:   University- Community  Coop- 
eration in  New  York  State,"  Educational  Leadership,  12:178-180,  December,  1954. 

Reviews  the  work  of  the  University-Community-Cooperation  Project  of  the  New 
York  State  Citizen's  Council.   Indicates  an  ^apparent  trend"  toward  more  college- 
community  cooperation,  the  use  of  the  community  as  a  laboratory,  and  developments 
by  colleges  and  communities  of  mutually  beneficial  enterprises. 

Porter,  Willis  P.,  "Teacher  Preparation  for  Better  Use  of  Museum  Resources,"  Edu- 
cational Leadership,  11:300-305,  February,  1954. 

Discusses  the  need  for  teachers  to  gain  skill  in  utilizing  museum  trips  for  educa- 
tional purposes.   Describes  the  procedures  used  at  Oneonta  State  Teachers  College 
in  which  the  college  students  are  involved  in  the  planning  of  field  trips. 

Steeves,  Frank  L.,  "Professional  Library- Laboratory,"  The  Clearing  House,  28:230- 
231,  December,  1953. 

Describes  the  consolidated  library  and  visual  aids  center  in  Central  High  School, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.    The  library -laboratory  serves  the  student  teaching  program 
by  providing  professional  books  and  materials,  audio -visual  supplies  and  portable 
machines.    While  this  center  is  maintained  as  a  feature  of  the  student  teaching  pro- 
gram, the  staff  of  both  elementary  and  high  school  draw  on  the  resources.    The  ex- 
istence of  a  professional  library -laboratory,  a  conference  and  work  room,  and  a 
schedule  that  allows  time  for  using  it  is  a  stimulus  to  professional  improvement. 

IX.   INTERNSHIP  AND  APPRENTICE  TEACHING 

Hutson,  P.  W.,  "A  Proposed  Program  for  the  Fifth  Year  in  Teacher  Education,"  School 
and  Society,  80:37-40,  August  7,  1954.  

Offers  several  proposals  including  half  time  teaching  in  selected  schools,  joint 
college-public  school  supervision,  Saturday  seminars,  and  summer  pre-school 
workshops.   Discusses  problems  of  the  program  and  advocates  that  a  national  or- 
ganization sponsor  several  experimental  programs. 

"Keeping  Abreast  in  Education,  Cadet  Teaching  Started  at  Ohio  State,"  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  36:107,  November,  1954.  

Reviews  the  new  program  for  the  education  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  at  the  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Education.   Reports  that  the  total 
program  will  require  six  calendar  years,  including  four  years  of  full  time  teaching 
being  done  concurrently  with  evening  and  summer  school  work  at  the  college.   The 
teaching  period  will  follow  eight  consecutive  quarters  of  campus  study  of  which  93 
quarter  hours  will  be  devoted  to  general  education  and  56  quarter  hours  to  profes- 
sional education. 

See  also: 

Cooper,  J.  and  Allen,  W.,  "Teamwork  in  Teacher  Education."    (Section  VIII) 

Jacobs,  J.  E.,  "Sixth  Annual  Workshop  on  Teacher  Education."    (Section  I) 

Kropp,  R.  P.  and  Tully,  G.  E.,  "An  Analysis  of  An  Intern  Rating  Form."    (Section  XH) 

Nagle,  L.  M.,  "Evaluation  of  Student  Growth  During  Internship."    (Section  XH) 
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X.   OBSERVATION  AND  PARTICIPATION 
AS  A  PART  OF  INDUCTION  INTO  TEACHING 

Beals,  Ruth,  "High  School  Cadet  Teachers  Look  to  Teaching  for  Satisfaction,"  New 
York  State  Education,  41:688,  June,  1954. 

Suggests  the  cadet  plan  as  a  part  of  the  guidance  process  for  high  school  seniors 
and  as  a  recruiting  technique  for  prospective  teachers.   Students  work  with  children 
one  hour  a  day  for  a  month.  The  experience  gives  them  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
helps  them  make  professional  decisions. 

Farley,  H.  Kent,  "Self -Observation  -  An  Urgent  Need,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
5:316-317,  December,  1954. 

Asserts  that  although  a  great  deal  of  time  is  now  spent  by  prospective  teachers  in 
observing  classroom  situations  as  part  of  their  preparation  for  teaching,  inadequate 
attention  is  given  to  the  self -analysis  by  the  student  of  his  own  attitudes  toward 
children  and  teaching  and  his  ability  and  aptitude  for  becoming  a  competent  teacher. 
Offers  a  set  of  questions  and  an  outline  to  guide  the  student  in  his  self -observation. 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.,  "Understanding  Others  Through  Facing  Ourselves, "  Childhood  Edu- 
cation, 30:411-414,  May,  1954. 

Recommends  that  experiences  designed  to  promote  knowledge  of  self  be  a  part  of 
every  teacher -education  program.  Knowledge  of  self  requires  a  different  kind  of 
personal  involvement  than  the  usual  academic  course  demands.  A  person's  wisdom 
as  he  looks  outward  upon  others  can  only  be  as  deep  as  the  wisdom  he  possesses  as 
he  looks  inward  upon  himself.    The  method  of  "participant  observation"  offers  one 
promising  means  of  taking  a  look  at  one's  self.   The  student  records  what  he  hears 
and  sees  and  what  his  feelings  are  as  he  listens  in  on  a  discussion.   With  the  help 
and  through  comparison  of  records  kept  by  others,  he  examines  his  record.   What 
he  perceives  "objectively"  may  be  to  a  large  degree  a  projection  of  his  own  subjec- 
tive state  and  thus  tell  more  about  himself  than  about  the  people  whom  he  observes. 

"Let's  Reach  for  the  Stars  through  Future  Teachers  of  America,"  The  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  9:578,  December,  1954. 

Describes  FTA  programs  conducted  through  state  associations.   Future  teachers 
are  inducted  into  membership  of  educational  associations  through  FTA  member- 
ship and  participation  in  many  professional  activities  such  as  regional  confer- 
ences, contacts  with  leaders  in  the  educational  field,  recording  service,  and  achieve- 
ment in  community  and  professional  activities. 

Walker,  Stephen  L.,  "Service  Which  the  Colleges  or  University  Can  Render, "  California 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  4:232-234,  April,  1954. 

Stresses  need  for  keeping  prospective  teachers  aware  of  the  teaching  aim  while  tak- 
ing non -professional  courses  on  lower -division  level,  such  as  in  junior  college. 
Programs  and  meetings  about  the  teaching  profession  should  be  presented  to  them 
while  they  are  still  in  high  school  and  in  junior  college,  with  early  program  counsel- 
ing. 

See  also: 

Daniels,  H.  P.  and  ffinman,  D.,  "Preparing  Our  Students  for  Teaching."    (Section  XIH) 
Ellsberg,  A.  W.,  "Prospective  Teachers-They  Got  the  Full  Treatment."    (Section  XIII) 
Harris,  D.  B.,  "How  Student  Teachers  Identify  Responsibility  in  Children."    (Section  HI) 
Martin,  C.,  "Growing  Into  Teaching."   (Section  XEI) 

Permenter,  J.  A.,  "Expanding  the  Role  of  Student  Teaching  Through  an  Internship  Pro- 
gram."   (Section  HI) 
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Spencer,  W,  C.  and  Dolio,  A.  J.,  "Post- Student  Teaching  Laboratory  Experiences." 

(Section  IE) 
Worcester,  T.  K.,  "Preparing  Students  for  Practice  Teaching."    (Section  XIH) 

XI.    PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES 

Abraham,  Willard,  "How  Are  Your  New  Teachers  Doing  Now?"  Educational  Leadership, 
11:311-315,  February,  1954. 

Points  out  the  trying  problems  that  first  year  teachers  face  and  enumerates  ways  in 
which  the  colleges  should  help  their  graduates  in  these  periods  of  adjustment.   Men- 
tions seminars,  social  affairs,  follow-up  questionnaires,  and  workshops  sponsored 
by  the  colleges  as  helpful  to  beginning  teachers. 

Booker,  Ted  W.,  "Follow-Up  Services  at  Valdosta  State  College/  Journal  of  Teacher 
Education,  5:235-236,  September,  1954. 

Presents  three  aspects  of  a  follow-up  plan  in  teacher  education  provided  to  gradu- 
ates:   (1)  campus  in-service  conferences  and/or  seminars  (fall  and  spring  confer- 
ences to  exchange  ideas  and  evaluate  work);  (2)  "on  the  job"  in  the  classroom  con- 
sultative assistance  requested  by  graduate  and  provided  by  representatives  of  the 
colleges  Department  of  Education;  and  (3)  counseling  and  guidance  services  handled 
by  correspondence  from  office  of  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education. 

Nash,  Curtis  E.,  "A  Conference  for  First -Year  Teachers/  Journal  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion, 5:320-322,  December,  1954. 

Reviews  the  one-day  on-campus  conferences  for  first -year  teachers  held  by  the 
Central  Michigan  College  of  Education.  Included  in  the  conference  activities  were 
an  address  which  pointed  out  some  possible  problem  areas,  panels  discussing  par- 
ticular problems  of  first -year  teachers,  conferences  with  former  supervisors,  in- 
formal luncheon  sessions,  and  small  group  meetings  to  discuss  a  series  of  four 
questions  relating  to  success  in  first -year  teaching,  problems  encountered,  how 
problems  and  difficulties  could  be  solved  or  avoided,  and  what  the  college  could  do 
to  be  of  more  assistance  to  beginning  teachers. 

Schultz,  Raymond  E.,  "Comparing  the  First-Year  Teaching  Success  of  Best  and  Poor- 
est Student- Teachers,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:75-86,  Feb- 
ruary, 1954. 

Presents  comparisons  of  teaching  success  after  seven  months  of  teaching  as  mea- 
sured by  data  from  building  principal,  self -evaluation  by  teacher,  and  one  class 
selected  at  random  from  all  classes  taught  by  the  teacher.   Basic  measuring  in- 
strument a  series  of  statements  each  describing  a  typical  situation  faced  by  the 
classroom  teacher.  Discusses  sample  and  enumerates  data  findings. 

See  also:. 

Daniels,  H.  P.  and  Hinman,  D.,  "Preparing  Our  Students  for  Teaching/    (Section  Xin) 

XH.  RECORDS,  RATING,  AND  EVALUATION  OF  GROWTH 
THROUGH  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

Amatora,  Sister  Mary,  "Teacher  Rating  by  Younger  Pupils/  Journal  of  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, 5:149-152,  June,  1954. 

Proposes  benefits  that  may  be  realized  from  teacher  rating  by  younger  pupils.   De- 
scribes scale  of  seven  areas  to  be  rated  according  to  5-point  value.   Concludes  that 
"fairness  in  grading"  is  rated  highest  by  1,174  pupils  whereas  personal  "liking  for 
teacher"  is  lowest;  that  elementary  pupils  are  fairly  stable  in  their  ratings  of  teach- 
ers; and  that  they  exhibit  a  satisfactory  degree  of  both  agreement  and  discrimination. 
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Indicates  this  procedure  may  be  a  first  step  toward  improvement  of  pupil-teacher 
relationship. 

Blanchard,  B.  Everard,  "Secondary  School  Pupils'  Attitude  toward  Student  Teachers," 
The  School  Review,  5:283-287,  May,  1954. 

Reports  pupils'  attitudes  toward  student  teachers  as  expressed  in  response  to  ques- 
tionnaires including  68  items  descriptive  of  the  student 'teacher  and  of  his  compe- 
tence in  teaching.    Results  used  in  connection  with  other  data  to  improve  the  guid- 
ance program  for  the  student  teacher  (e.g.,  pointing  up  strengths  or  weaknesses, 
scheduling  courses). 

Carlile,  A.  B.,  "Predicting  Performance  in  the  Teaching  Profession/  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  47:641-668,  May,  1954. 

Summarizes  a  study  to  determine  the  relationships  existing  between  grades  of  stu- 
dents in  student  teaching  and  twenty -three  different  measures  of  the  students  in  the 
areas  of  intelligence,  teaching  aptitude,  scholastic  achievement,  proficiency  in  the 
basic  skills,  and  personality  traits.   Concludes  that  the  study  showed  a  low  relation- 
ship between  the  student  teaching  grades  and  scores  made  by  students  on  the  other 
measures. 

Drawhorne,  Curtis  L.,  "Relationship  Between  Pupil  and  Student -Teacher  Interaction 
and  Pupil  Ratings  of  Teaching  Effectiveness,"  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision,  40:283-295,  May,  19540 

Emphasizes  importance  of  relationship  between  teachers  and  their  pupils.  Presents 
study  involving  156  pupils  and  8  student -teachers  to  determine  degree  of  interaction 
between  pupils  and  student -teachers  and  teaching  effectiveness.  Describes  subjects, 
methodology,  data  analysis,  and  then  concludes  that  reasonably  high  correlations  be- 
tween pupil  ratings  of  interaction  and  those  of  teacher  effectiveness  indicate  that  the 
relation  felt  between  the  pupil  and  his  student -teacher  is  predictive  of  how  that  pupil, 
irrespective  of  sex,  will  rate  his  teacher  on  teaching  effectiveness. 

Goodlad,  John  I.  and  Hodgson,  Newton  C.,  "Reorganizing  a  Workshop:   An  Application 
of  Learning  Theory,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:134-317,  June,  1954. 

Presents  an  account  of  how  a  workshop  (the  Emory  School  Problems  Laboratory) 
was  revised  and  improved  through  the  analysis  of  its  original  structure  in  terms  of 
current  educational  theory.   Reports  the  original  organization  provided  for  theo- 
retically complete  freedom  of  choice  which  yielded  very  little  continuity  of  learning 
or  security  for  participants.   Clues  to  a  different  organization  emerged  from  the 
observation  of  certain  special  groups  in  the  same  setting  but  outside  regular  work- 
shop organization. 

Grim,  Paul  R.,  Hoyt,  Cyril  J,,  and  Peitersen,  Dana  N.,  "An  Appraisal  of  Student  Teach- 
ers' Competencies,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:129-133,  June,  1954. 

Reports  an  attempt  to  develop  and  refine  an  attitude  inventory  which,  when  adminis- 
tered to  pupils,  will  serve  as  a  criterion  of  the  competence  of  student  teachers.   In- 
cluded seven  traits  of  classroom  competencies:    (1)  quality  of  classroom  govern- 
ment, (2)  clarity  of  objectives,  (3)  cooperative  group  work,  (4)  incentive  quality, 
(5)  motivational  intensity  level,  (6)  provision  for  psychological  needs,  and  (7)  indi- 
vidualization  of  instruction.   Suggests  that  the  inventory  proved  to  distinguish  mark- 
edly among  student  teachers  and  that  it  yielded  information  of  a  different  nature 
than  that  supplied  by  supervisors'  ratings. 

Kropp,  Russell  P.  and  Tully,  Glover  E.,  "An  Analysis  of  an  Intern  Rating  Form," 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:198-202,  September,  1954. 

States  objective  of  analysis  was  to  discover  whether  ratings  of  interns  offered  a 
basis  for  discriminating  intra-  and  inter-individual  differences.   Summarizes  data 
as:    (1)  did  not  discriminate  differences,  (2)  mean  rating  for  each  intern  was  ex- 
ceedingly high,  (3)  all  20  items  on  the  form  were  highly  correlated,  and  (4)  belief 
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that  ratings  resulted  from  "halo"  on  part  of  directing  teachers  who  later  became 
raters.   Recommends:    (1)  rigorous  evaluation  of  rating  methods,  (2)  several  judges 
rate  each  intern  and  (3)  program  of  instruction  in  rating  methodology  for  directing 
teachers. 

Nagle,  L.  Marshal,  "Evaluation  of  Student  Growth  During  Internship,"  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision,  40:65-74,  February,  1954. 

States  objectives,  of  study:   evaluation  of  (1)  emotional  maturity  and  mental  health  of 
interns  and  (2)  professional  attitudes  of  interns  enrolled  in  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida.   Reports  instruments  and  procedures  used  in  study  and  enum- 
erates conclusions.   Recommends:    (1)  that  interns  with  a  lesser  degree  of  emotion- 
al maturity  and  mental  health  be  placed  in  the  smallest  size  schools,  (2)  that  re- 
evaluation  of  college  supervisory  function  be  accomplished,  (3)  that  college  provide 
more  suitable  and  educative  experiences  for  desirable  formulation  of  attitudes  and 
relationships,  (4)  that  the  college  establish  a  procedure  for  obtaining  a  measure  of 
emotional  maturity  and  mental  health  and  (5)  that  a  regular  program  of  evaluation 
of  the  goals  of  the  internship  program  be  instituted, 

Ohlsen,  Merle  M.  and  Schultz,  Raymond  E.,  "As  Best  and  Poorest  Student -Teachers 
are  Seen  by  their  Peers,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:22-28, 
January,  1954. 

Presents  results  of  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  sociometric  test  scores 
discriminate  between  best  and  poorest  student  teachers.    Suggests  that  a  sociometric 
test  appears  to  be  a  promising  device  for  selecting  teacher -education  candidates. 
States  that  actual  choices  of  102  students  involved  in  study  showed  that  best  student - 
teachers  received  mostly  positive  choices,  those  in  middle  group  received  about  as 
many  positive  as  negative  choices,  and  the  poorest  student-teachers  received  mostly 
negative  choices. 

Pritchard,  George  S.,  "Functional  Rating  Sheet  for  the  Evaluation  of  Off -Campus 
Student -Teachers,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:426-428,  No- 
vember, 1954.  "~     ~" 

Emphasizes  importance  of  the  beginning  teacher  knowing  both  his  weak  and  strong 
points  in  the  formation  of  his  teaching  personality.  Presents  a  brief  outline  rating 
scale  for  student-teachers. 

Tyler,  Fred  T.,  The  Prediction  of  Student-teaching  Success  from  Personality  Inven- 
tories, University  of  California  Publications  in  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:   University  of  California  Press,  1954.   Pp.  233-314. 

Reports  a  research  project  dealing  with  the  prediction  of  teaching  success,  critical- 
ly reviews  previous  research  in  the  area  and  makes  suggestions  concerning  further 
needed  investigation. 

See  also: 

Bakkegard,  B.  M.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education."    (Section  XHI) 

Gruhn,  W.  T.,  "Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School."    (Section  I) 

XHI.   DESCRIPTIVE  PRACTICES 

Bakkegard,  B.  M.,  "Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education"  Music  Educa- 
tors  Journal.  40:22-24,  January,  1954.  • 

Describes  a  student-teaching  program  at  the  University  of  Texas.   Attention  is  given 
to  selective  admission,  careful  placement,  breadth  of  experiences,  the  three-hour 
experience  daily  in  public  schools,  three-way  conferences,  unit  planning,  and  con- 
tinuous evaluation.   Wider  exchange  of  practices  among  music  education  depart- 
ments  is  advocated. 
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Daniels,  Hazel  P.  and  Hinman,  Dorothea,  "Preparing  Our  Students  for  Teaching," 
Journal  of  Education,  136:236-7,  May,  1954. 

Describes  professional  semesters  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  years  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.    Students  have  eight  weeks  on  campus  in  seminars  with  con- 
centrated study  of  a  few  fields  followed  by  eight  weeks  off  campus  spent  in  observa- 
tion and  participation  in  a  community  center.   A  follow-up  program  for  graduates 
also  helps  to  keep  staff  sensitive  to  public  needs. 

Dukor,  Sam,  "A  New  Approach  to  Student  Teaching,''  Journal  of  Teacher  Education, 
5:307-31,  December,  1954. 

Reviews  the  teacher  education  program  instituted  at  Brooklyn  College  in  the  last 
five  years  with  special  consideration  of  the  new  method  of  handling  student  teaching 
and  methods  courses.   Reports  that  all  professional  education  is  now  given  in  a  se- 
quence of  four  courses  with  the  sequence  for  elementary  school  teachers  consisting 
of  an  introductory  education  course  in  the  sophomore  year,  two  parallel  courses  in 
the  junior  year,  ".  .  .  one  in  human  development  and  the  educative  process,  which 
has  psychological  orientation  and  one  with  a  sociological  emphasis.  .  .",  and  a  full- 
year  senior  course  which  includes  ten  clock  hours  of  student  teaching  each  week 
plus  a  methodology  course  for  three  two -hour  periods  each  week.   Opportunity  is 
given  to  teach  in  both  lower  and  upper  divisions  of  an  elementary  school  and  in  two 
classrooms  each  semester. 

Ellsberg,  Alan  W.,  "Prospective  Teachers -They  Got  the  Full  Treatment,"  California 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  5:270-273,  May,  1954. 

Describes  San  Francisco  State  College's  attempt  to  arouse  in  prospective  student 
teachers  an  interest  in  the  junior  high  school  level.   Students  made  field  trips  to  ob- 
serve classes  at  the  Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Vallejo,  California,  during  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1953. 

Elmlinger,  Charles  E.,  "Nebraska's  Air  Age  Education  Program,"  Education,  10:628- 
632,  June,  1954. 

Describes  the  use  of  air  education  materials  with  laboratory  experiences  for  teach- 
ers and  students  preparing  to  teach  as  a  part  of  the  program  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Eckelberry,  R.  H.,  "An  Unusual  Opportunity  for  Research,"  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  33:216-218,  November,  1954. 

Reviews  the  different  plans  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.    Aside  from  the  traditional  four  year  prrajram,  the  cadet  program, 
the  emergency  program,  and  the  Study-Service  curriculum  are  described. 

"A  New  Study -Service  Program,"  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  33:186- 


189,  October,  1954. 

Describes  the  Study- Service  Curriculum  at  the  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University.   This  curriculum  enables  students,  after  two  academic  years  and  two 
summer  quarters  of  training,  to  teach  for  four  years  with  a  provisional  elementary 
school  teachers'  certificate,  under  the  supervision  of  the  college.   Students  continue 
to  take  courses  throughout  the  four  years  of  provisional  teaching. 

Goodlad,  John  I.,  "Some  Problems  and  Programs  in  Improving  Pre-Service  Teacher 
Education,"  Elementary  School  Journal,  54:391-396,  March,  1954. 

Describes  several  college  and  university  programs  that  have  attempted  to  resolve 
some  of  the  major  issues  regarding  pre-service  teacher  education.   To  illustrate 
synthesizing  content  of  several  subjects  the  Yale,  Stanford,  and  University  of  Wis- 
consin programs  are  described.    The  rise  of  direct  experiences  prior  to  student 
teaching  is  illustrated  by  the  Northwestern  University  program  while  a  program  for 
improving  student -teacher  placement  is  seen  in  the  description  of  the  work  at  Agnes 
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Scott  and  Emory  University.   States  that  these  programs  are  neither  consistently 
strong  or  weak  throughout  but  that  each  expresses  a  philosophical  commitment  and 
a  willingness  to  experiment  creatively. 

Martin,  Clyde,  "Growing  Into  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:311-314, 
December,  1954. 

Describes  a  six  semester-hour  laboratory  course  for  elementary  education  majors 
given  by  the  University  of  Texas,   Reports  that  two  three-hour  sessions  a  week  are 
spent  in  observation  and  participation  in  an  elementary  classroom  and  one  three- 
hour  college  class  is  held  each  week.   The  college  instructor  also  visits  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  elementary  classrooms  to  which  college  students  are  assigned  in 
pairs.   Points  out  that  the  course,  through  meaningful  direct  contacts  and  classroom 
interpretation  of  the  laboratory  work,  helps  students  understand  the  types  of  experi- 
ences offered  to  children  and  how  children  are  guided  in  these  experiences. 

McAllister,  Jane,  "Brave  Leadership/  Educational  Leadership,  12:35-38,  October, 
1954. 

Reports  how  Jackson  College  (Jackson,  Miss.)  uses  work  on  actual  educational  prob- 
lems in.  the  area  as  a  means  of  educating  teachers.   Describes  study  trips  taken  to 
give  students  insights  into  methods  of  solving  their  educational  problems. 

Wilier,  Henry,  "Student  Participant -Observation  with  Underprivileged  Children  in  a 
School  Setting,*  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  40:429-433,  November, 
1954. 

Describes  utilization  of  the  All  Day  Neighborhood  Schools  of  the  Board  of  Education 
by  the  Department  of  Education  at  City  College  of  New  York  as  part  of  its  field  work 
program.  Represents  an  experiment  in  providing  intensive  services  for  under- 
privileged children  and  designed  as  a  laboratory  experience  correlated  with  the 
college  course.   Each  student  writes  a  weekly  anecdotal  record  of  observations  and 
experiences,  makes  a  sociogram,  and  studies  two  children  intensively. 

Pulley,  David  C.  and  Stafford,  Kenneth  R.,  "Two  Ford  Foundation  Projects.   II.   The 
Arkansas  Fifth  Year,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:115-117,  June,  1954. 

Reports  changes  in  undergraduate  programs  of  15  Arkansas  colleges —the  addition 
of  a  fifth  year  in  professional  education:   (1)  to  help  students  broaden  their  cultural 
understandings  and  (2)  to  develop  proficiency  in  an  area  of  special  interest.   De- 
scribes what  happened  during  the  first  year  of  operation  which  was  initiated  by  a 
work  conference  and  the  compilation  of  a  guide-manual  of  responsibilities.   Ana- 
lyzes the  professional  year  as  composed  of  four  interrelated  phases:    (1)  observa- 
tion, (2)  seminar,  (3)  practicum,  and  (4)  evaluation. 

Washburne,  Carleton,  "The  New  Teacher  Education  Program  at  Brooklyn  College," 
School  and  Society,  79:88-91,  March  20,  1954. 

Describes  a  program  starting  with  an  introductory  course  in  the  sophomore  year, 
and  continuing  with  human  development  and  the  educative  process,  and  education  in 
a  modern  society  in  the  junior  year,  with  methods  seminars  paralleling  student- 
teaching  in  the  senior  year.   Considers  the  importance  of  students  having  direct 
contact  with  children  throughout  the  program,  the  values  of  having  a  few  large  inte- 
grated courses,  and  the  significance  of  continuous  evaluation. 

Wiggins,  Sam  P.,  «A  State  Program  in  Student-Teaching, "  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  40:44-48,  January,  1954. 

Presents  a  description  of  the  Georgia  state-wide  attack  on  the  problem  of  improving 
student-teaching  programs.   Emphasizes  a  study  program  for  supervising  teachers 
in  a  5-week  university  workshop,  supplementary  payments  for  supervisory  services, 
and  certification  in  the  teaching  field  in  which  they  are  supervising  student-teachers. 
States  that  Georgia's  program  requires  three  months  of  cooperative  work  by  the 
student-teacher  and  supervising  teacher  throughout  a  school  day  and  in  the  evenings 
in  appropriate,  related  community  activities. 
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Wilkes,  Joe  F.,  "Two  Ford  Foundations  Projects.  I.   The  Louisville  Pilot  Study, " 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  5:113-115,  June,  1954. 

Reports  the  plan  and  objectives  of  "Pilot  Study  in  the  Preparation  of  Elementary 
Teachers**  launched  at  the  University  of  Louisville  in  September,  1952.   Explains 
this  five-year  study  as  a  planned  six-year  curriculum  of  general  and  professional 
education —four  undergraduate  years  devoted  largely  to  general  education  and  two 
graduate  years  of  teaching  preparation  devoted  to  parallel  study  of  general  and  pro- 
fessional education.   Describes  general  plan  of  laboratory  experiences  during  grad- 
uate years  and  opportunities  for  growth  offered  to  students. 

Worcester,  Thomas  K.,  "Preparing  Students  for  Practice  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Teach- 
er Education,  5:322-323,  December,  1954. 

Discusses  a  new  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  for  elementary  majors.  A  required  course  of  the  junior  year,  it  is  de- 
signed to  give  prospective  teachers  a  general  orientation  to  elementary  schools  and 
principles  of  elementary  education.   It  includes  a  minimum  of  seventeen  hours  of 
observation  of  children  in  nurseries,  Cub  Scouts  or  Brownies,  and  public  school 
classrooms. 

See  also: 

Permenter,  J.  A.,  "Expanding  the  Role  of  Student  Teaching  Through  an  Internship 
Program .  *   (Section  IH) 

Walton,  J.,  "An  Alternative  to  the  Fifth  Year."  (Section  IE) 
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DELAWARE 

Spencer,  W.  C.,  6,  U  of  Delaware,  Newark 
Waidron,  Calvin  H.,  6,  The  King's  C.,  King's  College 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Brown,  Mrs.  Olivette,  D.,  7,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Crocker,  Eva  M.,  3,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Dessez,  Mrs.  Anne,  3,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Gray,  Edna  R.,  6,  Monroe  Lab.  Schl.,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

Harper,  Helen,  3,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Marshall,  Mary  E.,  Eng.  Instr.,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Moore,  Mrs.  Alice  P.,  7,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

O'Neil,  Dr.  Virginia  M,,  5,  Wilson  TC,  Washington 

Parker,  Dr.  Marjorie,  6,  Miner  TC,  Washington 

FLORIDA 

Bowers,  Norman  D.,  Research  Psych.,  U.  S.  Navy  Schl.,  Pensacola 

Cason,  Ernest  W.,  5,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Clem,  Dr.  Orlie  M,,  Coord,  of  Interns,  U  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables 

de  Keni,  Sara,  7,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Eggert,  Dr.  C.  Lee,  Prof.  Schl.  Admin.,  U  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

Galbraith,  Mrs.  Laura  H.,  Tchr.  Hi.  Schl.,  High  Springs 

Gammell,  Mrs.  Bertha,  3,  Dade  Demon.  Schl.,  Miami 

Goulding,  R.  L.,  5,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Haines,  Dr.  Aleyne  C.,  6,  U  of  Florida,  Gainesville 

Kirtland,  Fay,  6,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Longstreet,  R.  J.,  Dir.  of  Interns,  Stetson  U.,  DeLand 

McCreary,  VonCeil,  Tchr.,  Allie  Yniestra  Schl.,  Pensacola 

McDonald,  Pauline,  Bd.  of  Public  Instr.,  Orange  County,  Orlando 

Myers,  Eldora  R.,  3,  Dade  Demon.  Schl.,  Miami 

Packham,  Audrey  L.,  5,  Rollins  C.,  Winter  Park 

Permenter,  John,  Dir.  of  Instr.,  Polk  Co.  Public  Schls.,  Bartow,  Box  391 

Schultz,  Raymond  E.,  6,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Small,  Florence  L.,  1,  Bethune  -  Cookman  C.,  Daytona  Beach,  Box  1124 

Swearingen,  Dr.  Mildred,  6,  Florida  State  U.,  Tallahassee 

Wey,  Dr.  Herbert,  5,  U  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables 

Williams,  Mrs.  Maudy  L.,  Head,  Math.  Dept.,  Sarasota  Hi.,  Sarasota 

FOREIGN 

Castro,  Mrs.  Victoria  B.,  2,  Philippine  Normal  C.,  Manila,  Box  1504 

Inn,  Agnes,  2,  U  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 

Meyering,  H.  R.,  1,  Gazi  Institute  of  Education,  Ankara,  Turkey 

Mukaida,  Emi,  Tchr.  Truk,  Eastern  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terr,  of  the  Pacific 

Whitford,  Richard  L.,  Fulbright  Scholar,  Hobart,  Tasmania,  Australia 

GEORGIA 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Lula  S.,  3,  Peach  Co.  Trng.  Schl.,  Fort  Valley,  Box  410 

Austell,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  2,  B.  T.  Washington  Hi  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Banks,  Mrs.  Ernestine  B.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Beall,  Alice,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Bivins,  Sarah,  3,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Blanchard,  Frances,  3,  C.  T.  Walker  Schl.,  Paine  C.,  Augusta 

Bledsoe,  Ernestine,  6,  Wesleyan  C.,  Macon 

Blount,  Bernice  M.,  3,  881  E.  Fort  Hill  St.,  Macon 

Bouffard,  Mrs.  Marian  P.,  Coord.  St.  Tchrs.,  North  Georgia  C-,  Dahlonega 

Bradley,  Eleanor  M.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Brantley,  Mabel,  6,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Bullock,  B.  F.,  2,  Spelman  C.,  Atlanta 

Burns,  Lillian,  305  E.  Ponce  de  Leon,  Decatur 

Cantrell,  Mrs.  Helen  Lucille,  3,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Cartledge,  Mrs.  Sadie  L.,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Clay,  Mrs.  C.  Vernon,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Cleveland,  William  H.,  Tchr.,  B,  T.  Washington  Hi.  Schl.,  Atlanta 
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Climer,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  R  #  2,  Bellsferry  Road,  Rome 

Cochran,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  2,  Morris  Brown  C.,  Atlanta 

Comer,  Mrs,  Jane  Q.,  920  Highland  Blvd.,  Moultrie 

Cotton,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Creagh,  Willie  E.,  Soc.  Sci.  Tchr,,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Crouch,  Marjorie,  7,  Georgia  TC,  Collegeboro 

Dean,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.,  3,  1227  PioNono  Ave.,  Macon 

Dempsey,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  Coord,,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Denson,  Mrs.  Leona  E.,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Dickerson,  James  L.,  Coord,  P.  L.  E,,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Doty,  Mrs.  Ruth  McPherson,  3,  Georgia  SC  for  Women,  Milledgeville 

Edenfield,  Cleo,  3,  Georgia  TC,  Collegeboro 

Ellis,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  3,  Hazard  Lab.  Schl.,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Emmanuel,  Mrs.  Evelyn  J.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

English,  Dr.  Mildred,  Emeritus  5,  Box  722,  Milledgeville 

Flagg,  Mrs.  Daisy  C.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Foster,  Willie  Worthy,  Tchr.,  Annie  Shockley  Schl.,  Griffin 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Bertha,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Georgia  TC,  Collegeboro 

Furlow,  Henry  J.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Rosalie  J.,  3,  H.  A.  Hunt  Hi.  Schl.,  Fort  Valley 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  Mable  P.,  3,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Haddock,  Mrs.  Clifford,  3,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Hamilton,  Hubert  E.,  5,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Hamilton,  Marshall,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Georgia  TC,  Collegeboro 

Hawkins,  Louise,  Tchr.,  804  Brunei  St.,  Waycross 

Henderson,  Mildred,  3,  Valdosta  SC,  Valdosta 

Henderson,  Richard  L.,  5,  Agnes  Scott  -  Emory  U.,  Emory  University 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  3,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta 

James,  Mrs.  Lucile  C.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Johnson,  Ellis  Martha,  3,  Fort  Valley  SC  Center,  Box  22,  Fort  Valley 

Johnson,  Mrs.  I.  G.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Johnson,  R.  O.,  Coord.  Supv.  Program,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta 

Jones,  Mrs.  Winifred  J.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Knight,  Mrs.  Corinne  S.,  2,  Valdosta  SC,  Valdosta 

Lane,  Betty,  Horn  em  aking  Tchr.,  Georgia  TC  Hi.  Schl.,  Collegeboro 

Lawson,  E,  H.,  Tchr.,  Washington  Hi.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Lindsay,  Mary  Louise,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Lockey,  B.  F.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

McPheeters,  Dr.  A.  A.,  Dean,  Clark  C.,  Atlanta 

Modiste,  Mrs.  Ruth  C.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Monroe,  Shelby  H.,  2,  Georgia  TC,  Collegeboro 

Moone,  Mrs.  Lucile  W.,  Tchr.,  Valdosta  Schls.,  Valdosta 

Morrison,  Dorothy,  Eng.  Tchr.,  Henry  Grady  Hi.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Arrie  A.,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

O'Kelley,  G.  L.,  Jr.,  6,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Osborne,  Mrs.  Piccola  B.,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Palter,  Mrs.  Sadye  W.,  Tchr.,  Warlington  Hi.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Parker,  Mrs.  Ruth  J.,  3,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Perkins,  Mrs,  Marian,  3,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Perkins,  Mary  Ellen,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Berry  C.,  Mount  Berry 

Perrodin,  Alex  F.,  6,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Perry,  Mrs.  Helen  L.,  3,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Price,  Mrs,  Arizona  B.',  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Walker  St.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Ramsey,  Miss  W.  M.,  3,  Booker  T.  Washington  Hi.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Renfroe,  Dr.  Olive,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta 

Richards,  Margaret  V.,  3,  Fort  Valley  SC,  Fort  Valley 

Richardson,  C.  M.,  2,  Paine  C.,  Augusta 
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Rivers,  Helena,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Ross,  Rosa  Louise,  3,  Lucy  C.  Laney  Hi,  Schl.,  Augusta 

Rowley,  Judge  Kernan,  1,  Morris  Brown  C.,  Atlanta 

Scott,  Owen,  7,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Scretchin,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  3,  Gray  St.  Elem.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Sheffield,  Annie  L.,  6,  Albany  SC,  Albany 

Singleton,  S.  J.,  7,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lavada  J.,  3,  A.  F.  Herndon  Elem.  Schl,,  Atlanta 

Strickland,  Jessie,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Piedmont  C.,  Box  1,  Demorest 

Sutton,  Dr.  Rachel,  5,  U  of  Georgia,  Athens 

Tabor,  Mrs.  Alva,  3,  Peach  Co.  Trng.  Schl.,  Box  488,  Fort  Valley 

Thweatt,  Mrs.  Mary,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Todd,  Florence,  Tcnr,,  Senior  Hi.  Schl.x  Third  Ave.,  Rome 

Tolbert,  Mrs.  Edna  S.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Mercer  U.,  Macon 

Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  Tchr.,  Sallas  Mahone  Elem.  Schl.,  Valdosta 

Turner,  Alethia  M.,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

Vanderford,  John  A.,  5,  Shorter  C.,  Rome 

VonHudson,  Mrs.  Ernie,  2,  P.  H.  Craig  Schl.,  Augusta 

Waters,  Marilyn,  3,  Waycross  Public  Schls.,  Waycross 

Webb,  Mrs,  Maxine  T.,  3,  Walker  St.  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Wilkes,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  3,  Celanese  Schl.,  Rome 

Williams,  Mrs.  Maurice,  3,  A.  F.  Herndon  Schl.,  Atlanta 

Williams,  Mrs.  Richard  M.,  3,  West  Broad  Elem.  Schl.,  Savannah 

Williams,  Miss  Richie  Dean,  3,  Atlanta  U  Center,  Atlanta 

Wynn,  Mrs.  Earline  M.,  3,  Savannah  SC,  Savannah 

IDAHO 

Farley,  Dr.  Melvin  W.,  7,  U  of  Idaho,  Moscow 
Rost,  Arley  F.,  7,  Idaho  SC,  Pocatello 
Snider,  Her  von  L.,  2,  U  of  Idaho,  Moscow 

ILLINOIS 

Alexander,  Frances,  Instr.  Soc.  St.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Sister  Mary  Alexander,  B.V.M.,  3,  Mundelein  C.,  Chicago  40 

Anderson,  Dr.  Stuart  A.,  2,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Anderson,  W.  Carlisle,  6,  Ind.  Arts,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Arnold,  Mary  S.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Arnold,  Myrtle,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Bagley,  Sue,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Bailey,  Dwight  L.,  Supv.  Off -campus  St.  Tchg.,  Western  111,  SC,  Macomb 

Barber,  G.  Bradford,  Assoc.  Prof.  Speech,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Bartlett,  Dr.  Mabel  Lane,  7,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Bellis,  Bertha  M.,  3,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Beuschlein,  Mrs.  Muriel,  Couns.  for  St.  Tchg.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Blyer,  Dorothea,  Music  Ed.,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Bracewell,  George,  Conslt.  St.  Tchg.,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Brookhart,  Ruth  A.,  Asst.  Prof.  Economics,  MacMurray  C,,  Jacksonville 

Burke,  Marjorie,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Burton,  Emily,  3,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Callahan,  Beatrice,  3,  St.  Francis  Xavier  C.  for  Women,  Chicago  15 

Carper,  Virginia,  3,  Northern  II  lino  is  STC,  DeKalb 

Carrington,  J.  W.,  2,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Carroll,  Margaret  L.,  6,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Cooper,  Bernice,  Prof.  Phys.  Ed.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Cox,  Velma,  Instr.,  Campus  Elem.  Trng.  Schl.,  E.  111.    STC,  Charleston 

Crall,  H.  W.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Bio.,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Curry,  E.  M.,  2,  Evans  ton  Township  Hi.  Schl.,  Evanston 

Dalluge,  DeVerne  H.,  3,  University  HI.  Schl.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 
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Damm,  Frances  L.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Sister  M.  Dolores,  1,  C  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet 

Donely,  Margaret,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Eikenberry,  Alice  M.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Farmer,  Louise,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Fink,  Stuart  D.,  4,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Fligor,  R.  J.,  Ass't.  Dean,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Floyd,  Thomas  W.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Friedli,  Alfred,  Dean,  Elmhurst  C.,  Elmhurst 

Garrett,  Cyril  D.,  Dir.  Wheaton  Acad.,  Wheaton 

Carton,  Mrs.  Malinda,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Gillies,  Mary  C.,  Prin.,  Wm.  Howard  Taft  Hi.  Schl.,  Chicago  31 

Goodwin,  Tina,  3,  University  Schl.,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Graff,  Amelia  B.,  Tchr.,  Lincolnwood  Schl.,  Evanston 

Gray,  Miriam,  6,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Gross,  Chalmer  A.,  Supv.  in  Science,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Grout,  Stuart,  Supv.  Off -campus  Tchg.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Hampleman,  R.  S.,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Hansen,  Ethel  I.,  Elem.  Music  Trng.  Tchr.,  Eastern  niinois  SC,  Charleston 

Haven,  Julia  Mason,  2,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago 

Henry,  Mrs.  Edna,  3,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago 

Hoffman,  A.  J.,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Howard,  Josephine  B.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Huebner,  Max,  2,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Huey,  J.  Frances,  6,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Hulett,  Florence,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Hunter,  Jessie  M.,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Inlow,  Gail  M.,  2,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

Sister  M.  John  Vincent,  B.V.M.,  3,  Mundelein  C.,  Chicago  40 

Jones,  Ronald  D.,  2,  Wheaton  C.,  Wheaton 

Kepner,  Clara,  3,  S.  Illinois  S  &  S  Children's  Schl.,  Normal 

Kettelkamp,  Gilbert  C.,  6,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Kiesow,  Milton  A.,  1,  Carthage  C.,  Carthage 

Kilpatrick,  Julia,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Kinny,  Elva  E.,  5,  Greenville  C.,  Greenville 

Kopel,  Dr.  David,  Couns.  St.  Tchrs.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago  21 

Kostas,  Peter,  Tchr,,  Macomb  Hi.  Schl.,  Chicago 

Lauby,  Cecilia  J.,  Dir.  Off-campus  St.  Tchrs.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Leifeste,  Bertha  V.,  3,  National  C  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Lewis,  Isabel  B.,  7,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

McDavitt,  Neva  M,,  Ass't  Prof.  Geog.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

McGeoch,  Dorothy  M.,  5,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Macintyre,  Ethel,  3,  National  C  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Sister  M.  Maristella,  O.P.,  2,  Rosary  C.,  River  Forest 

Marks,  lea,  7,  Eastern  Illinois  STC,  Charleston 

Mather,  Mary,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Mauck,  Inez  L.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Maurer,  Albert  V.,  2,  Concordia  TC,  River  Forest 

Merigls,  Dr.  Harry  J.,  4,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Metzler,  Mrs.  Winifred,  7,  University  Hi.  Schl.,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Miner,  Margie  Jeanne,  705  1/2  East  Walnut  St.,  Bloomington 

Morgan,  Mildred  D.,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC  Hi.  Schl.,  Charleston 

Mussatto,  Harry,  Instr.,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Ohlsen,  Merle  M.,  2,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Pence,  Helen,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Penix,  F.  C.,  2,  North  wester  nU.,  Evanston 

Phillips,  Thomas  A.,  Prin.  Hi.  Schl.,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 
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Pingry,  Robert  E.,  6,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Pisaro,  Samuel  E.,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Proehl,  Carl  W.,  Act.  2,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Proulx,  Ernest!.,  2,  Loyola  U.,  Chicago  11 

Rahn,  Lloyd  N.,  2,  Bradley  U,,  Peoria  5 

Reed,  Helen  I.,  2,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston 

Rees,  Janet  C.?  7,  National  C  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Reinhardt,  Emma,  1,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Replogle,  Vernon  L.,  4,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Reusser,  John  L.,  Prin.,  Illinois  S.  &  S.  Children's  Schl.,  Normal 

Rice,  Mrs.  Lauretta,  Tchr.,  South  SchL,  Glencoe 

Rieke,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  3,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Roberts,  Dr.  John,  2,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Rozum,  Mary  A.,  3,  Thomas  MetcaH  Elem.  SchL,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Saewert,  Edna,  Tchr.,  Oakton  SchL,  Dist.  65,  Evanston 

Sister  M.  Sanctoslaus,  3,  Felician  Jr.  C.,  Chicago  45 

Sauer,  Dorothy  V.,  Couns.  St.  Tchrs.,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Saunders,  Nannilee,  7,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Schannenk,  Margaret  M.,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Scott,  Elna,  3,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Singer,  Arthur,  Jr.,  7,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Sloan,  W.  P.,  2,  Olivet  Nazarene  C.,  Kankakee 

Smelser,  Arlene  F.,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Smith,  Floyd,  2,  Loyola  U,,  Chicago  11 

Smith,  Gladys  L.,  Soc.  Sci.  Supv.,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Sollers,  Velna,  Supv.  Tchr.  Bus.  Ed.,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Springstun,  Elizabeth,  Assoc.  2,  National  C  of  Ed.,  Evanston 

Staudt,  Genevieve,  1,  Elmhurst  C.,  Elmhurst 

Stein,  Ethel,  3,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Swynehardt,  Mary  B.,  Art  Supv.  Tchr.,  McMurray  Lab.  SchL,  N,  111.  STC,  DeKalb 

Tajima,  Yuri  Ikeda,  Instr.,  Roosevelt  C.,  Chicago  5 

Tate,  Virginia,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

Tierney,  Marie,  2,  Chicago  TC,  Chicago 

Treece,  Mrs.  Madelyn,  3,  Southern  Illinois  IT.,  Carbondale 

Volberding,  Eleanor,  6,  Northern  Illinois  STC,  DeKalb 

Wade,  James  E.,  7,  Wheaton  C.,  Wheaton 

Walsh,  Letitia,  Head,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Wetzel,  Wayne,  Western  Illinois  SC,  Macomb 

Wills,  Lorene  K.,  3,  Lakeview  Schls.,  Community  Unit  Dist.  #4,  Decatur 

Wukasch,  Harold  P.,  5,  Elmhurst  C*,  Elmhurst 

Wyllie,  Eugene  D.,  Instr.,  University  SchL,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Carbondale 

Young,  Doris,  Elem.  Tchr.,  Fairview  SchL,  Skokie 

Young,  Lyle  M.,  Ass't.  Prof.,  Music,  Illinois  SNU,  Normal 

Ziegler,  Harold,  2,  Blackburn  C.,  Carlinville 

Ziegler,. Lorene,  3,  Eastern  Illinois  SC,  Charleston 

INDIANA 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Cecile,  1,  Saint  Mary's  C.,  Notre  Dame 

Andrews,  Jennie  E.,  5,  Taylor  U.,  Upland 

Arnold,  Mabel,  7,  Earlham  C.,  Richmond 

Ashley,  Esther  M.,  2,  Manchester  C.,  North  Manchester 

Batchelder,  H.  T.,  2,  Indiana  U.,  Bloom ington 

Best,  John  W.,  2,  Butler  U.,  Indianapolis 

Brewer,  Dr.  Wenonah  G.,  Ass't.  2,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Brown,  Dr.  Merle,  5,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Carmichael,  Albert  M.,  5,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Clanin,  E.  E.,  Tchr.  Trng.  in  Ag.  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 
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Clark,  Elmer  J.,  6,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Combs,  Olga  Andrews,  3,  Lab.  Schl.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Connerley,  Florence  Good,  3,  Muncie  Public  Schls.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Davis,  Roy  V.,  2,  Indiana  Central  C.,  Indianapolis 

Dinkel,  Gertrude,  3,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Dodds,  Agnes  Claudine,  7,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Ellerman,  Mary,  Soc.  Studies  Tchr.,  Columbia  Schl.,  Evansville 

Engle,  Mr.  Shirley  H.,  7,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Felter,  Maude  E.,  1,  Taylor  U.,  Upland 

Fisher',  Ann  M.,  6,  Hanover  C.,  Hanover 

Sister  M.  Frederica  Dudine,  OSB,  Prin.,  St.  Ferdinand  Hi.  Schl.,  Ferdinand 

Green,  Clinton,  1,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Hayes,  Mary  Ellen,  3,  Muncie  City  Schls.,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Hazelton,  Helen  W.,  Head,  Phys.  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

Heller,  Herbert  L.,  6,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Henderson,  Charlotte,  3,  University  Schl.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Henkel,  Alfred  L.,  Soc.  Studies  Tchr.,  Valparaiso  Hi.  Schl.,  Valparaiso 

Hertzler,  Silas,  2,  Goshen  C.,  Goshen 

Hochstetler,  Ruth,  5,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle 

Hood,  Mrs.  Adeline,  Coop.  Tchr.,  School  59,  Indianapolis 

Hoskins,  Walter,  Instr.,  Horace  Mann  Hi.  Schl.,  Gary 

Hudelson,  Mrs.  Louise,  Tchr.,  Elm  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

Hunsucker,  Florise,  3,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Huntting,  Emily,  Ass't.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Jeep,  Dr.  H.  A.,  5,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  3,  Baker  Schl.,  Evansville 

Kelso,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.,  Ass't.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  Ind,  STC,  Terre  Haute 

King,  Ida  B.,  Soc.  Studies  Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Hi.  Schl.,  Gary 

Kirklin,  Curtis  D.,  5,  Franklin  C.,  Franklin 

Kohlbrenner,  Bernard  J.,  1,  U  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame 

Kroenke,  Richard  G.,  2,  Valparaiso  U.,  Valparaiso 

Kuntz,  Helen,  Tchr.,  Monroe  Schl.,  South  Bend  14 

Kutz,  R,  M.,  2,  Hanover  C.,  Hanover 

Lawrence,  Clayton  G.,  2,  Marion  C.,  Marion 

Loretella,  Mother  M.,  1,  St.  Mary's  House  of  Studies,  St.  Mary's  C.,  Notre  Dame 

McFarland,  Muriel  G.,  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette 

McGaughay,  Helen,  Ass't.  Prof.  Eng.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Martin,  Frieda,  3,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Mitchell,  Francis  H.,  2,  Wabash  C.,  Crawfordsville 

Nafziger,  Mary  Katherine,  7,  Goshen  C.,  Goshen 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Bessie  H.,  Tchr.,  Elm  Heights  Schl.,  Bloomington 

Olivia,  Sister  Mary,  Dean,  Marian  C.,  Indianapolis  22 

Pax,  Rev.  Walter,  Dean,  St.  Joseph's  C.,  Collegeville 

Peak,  Philip,  Ass't.  Dean,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Pogue,  Graham,  2,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Price,  Helen,  3,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Sister  M.  Priscilla,  Stu.  Adviser,  St.  Benedict's  C.,  Ferdinand 

Richey,  Robert  W.,  2,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Runke,  Ruth  J.,  6,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Schooler,  V.  E.,  7,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington 

Seehausen,  Paul,  2,  Valparaiso  U.,  Valparaiso 

Sharpe,  Donald  M.,  Dir.  Sec.  Field  Exper.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Slaughter,  San  Bonita,  Music  Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Hi.  Schl.,  Gary 

Smith,  Flora  H,,  6,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Smith,  Myrtle  E.,  3,  Lab.  School.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Sornson,  Helen  H.,  5,  Ball  STC,  Muncie 

Springer,  Robert  L.,  -Ass't.  Sup't.,  Indianapolis  Publ  Schls.,  Indianapolis  5 
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Strickler,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  7,  U  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend 

Strom,  Ingrid  M.,  Ass't.  2,  Indiana  U.,  Bloom ington 

Tanruther,  E.  M.,  2,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Temple,  Ruth,  7,  Lab.  Schl.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Weaver,  Mrs.  Hilma,  3,  Lab.  Schl.,  Indiana  STC,  Terre  Haute 

Weirick,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Tchr.,  Broad  Ripple  Hi.  Schl.,  Indianapolis 

Wiggs,  Halice,  2,  Franklin  C.,  Franklin 

Winstead,  Or  a  Mae,  Evans  ville  Pub.  Schls.,  Evansville 

IOWA 

Anderson,  Lucile  E.,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Aurand,  Wayne  O.,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Bebb,  Randall  R.,  2,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Benson,  Carol,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Bishop,  Dr.  Clifford  L.,  1,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Blackman,  Mrs.  Mildred  R.,  3,  Campus  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Borg,  Robert  L.,  3,  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Bronczyk,  Josephine,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mabel  D.,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Campbell,  Evelyn,  Librarian,  Lab.  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Carstensen,  Edna,  1,  Mason  City  Jr.  C.,  Mason  City 

Crawford,  Dean  A.,  3,  University  Hi.  Schl.,  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Curtis,  Dr.  Dwight  K.,  2,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Dahl,  John  E.,  1,  Simpson  C.,  Indianola 

De  Koch,  Walter  D.,  5,  Central  C.,  Pella 

Divelbess,  Margaret,  Eng.  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Emmons,  Ardith,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Erbe,  Wesley  A.,  4,  University  Hi.  Schl.,  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Ferrell,  G.  B.,  1,  Iowa  Wesleyan,  Mount  Pleasant 

Flavian,  Sister  Mary,  2,  Mt.  St.  Clare  Jr.  C,,  Clinton 

Grant,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Couns.  to  St.  Tchrs.,  Hawthorne  Elem.  Schl., Independence 

Gullicksxm,  Agnes,  7,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hamm,  Bess,  2,  Drake  U.,  Des  Moines 

Hanson,  Rose  L.,  Ass't.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Fails 

Harmon,  Leta,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Harper,  Dr.  Corrinne  D.,  6,  Campus  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Heiple,  Cleo  Bell,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Helff,  Bernice,  6,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hill,  Loudine,  2,  Ellsworth  C.,  Iowa  Falls 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Holmberg,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hosier,  Max,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hutcheson,  Ruth,  3,  Campus  Elem.  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Kasiske,  Florence  M.,  7,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Kearney,  Dora  E.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Math.,  Upper  Iowa  U.,  Fayette 

Koehring,  Dorothy,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Lang,  Carl  D.,  1,  Westmar  C.,  Le  Mars 

Lattin,  Richard,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Leaf,  Curtis  T.,  1,  Dubuque  C.,  Dubuque 

McAdam,  J.  E.,  4,  University  Hi.  Schl.,  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

McBride,  Eleanor,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

McCarthy,  Phyllis,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Fails 

McNee,  Marcie,  6,  Morningside  C.,  Sioux  City 

Madore,  Normand  W.,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Mantor,  Edna,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Maricle,  Wm.  O.,  Instr,  Math.,  Campus  Lab.  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Marietta,  Mrs.  Neola,  3,  Hudson  ConsoL  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls* 
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Mattson,  Dr.  Elvena,  2,  Buena  Vista  C.,  Storm  Lake 

Max,  Herbert  J.,  1,  Wartburg  C.,  Waverly 

Moon,  A.  C.,  Supv.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Mork,  Vernon,  Chrm.  Soc.  St.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Hogan,  Sister  Mary  Muriel,  2,  Ottumwa  Heights  C.,  Ottumwa 

Newbury,  Dorothy  J.,  5,  Cornell  C.,  Mt.  Vernon 

Phillips,  Cecil  K.,  7,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Potter,  Albert  A.,  Supv.  Science,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Prehm,  Florence,  2,  Creston  Jr.  C.,  Creston 

przychodzin,  Joe,  Supv.  Bus.  Ed.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Roof,  Mary  Ellen,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Roth,  Betts  Ann,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Gedar  Falls 

Ruman,  Edward  L.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Schools,  Marshall,  7,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Seabury,  Dr.  Hugh  F.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Speech,  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Seeber,  Florence,  3,  Campus  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Sonstegard,  Manford,  6,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Steininger,  Earl  W.,  Coord,  St.  Tchg.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Stone,  Myrtle,  5,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Strand,  Helen  A.,  6,  Luther  C.,  Decorah 

Tor  grim,  Mrs,  Marie,  2,  Luther  C.,  Decorah 

VanderBeek,  Howard,  Instr.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Walsh,  William  J.,  3,  Campus  Schl.,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Walter,  Mildred,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Wiederaenders,  Dr.  M.,  Wartburg  C,,  Waverly  (deceased) 

Wilmarth,  Alta,  3,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Winkeiman,  James  E.,  3,  Campus  School,  Iowa  STC,  Cedar  Falls 

Wood,  Amney,  2,  Estherville  Jr.  C.,  Estherville 

KANSAS 

Alter  man,  Rolland  A.,  1,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Anderson,  Kenneth  E.,  Dean,  Schl,  of  Ed.,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Sister  Anna  Dillon,  Sacred  Heart  C.,  Wichita 

Ashbaugh,  N.  R.,  Ass't.  Prof.  Ind.  Arts,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Sister  M.  Austin  Schirmer,  2,  Mount  St.  Scholastica,  Atchison 

Ayers,  Milas  M.,  Tabor  C.,  Hillsboro 

Baker,  C.  D.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Bartel,  Carl  R.,  Gen.  Shop  Supv.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Baxter,  Laura,  Assoc.  Prof,,  Kansas  SC,  Manhattan 

Bebb,  Dr.  Aldon  M.,  4,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Berg,  Hulda,  Supv.  Libraries,  Elem.  &Hi.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Bigge,  Jeannette,  6,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Borman,  Ina  M.,  6,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Budge,  Lila  Lee,  3,  Lab.  Schl.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Calkins,  E.  J.,  Supv.  Soc.  Studies,  Lab,  Schl.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Carnagey,  Thelma,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Carney,  Gerald  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Music  Ed.,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Carroll,  Dr.  Jane  M.,  5,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Caspers,  Wesley,  2,  Friends  U.,  Wichita  12 

Christian,  Helen,  Tchr.,  Topeka  Public  Schls.,  Topeka 

Sister  M.  Constantia,  Coop.  Tchr.,  Sacred  Heart  C.,  Christ  the  King  Schl.,  Wichita 

Coonrod,  Guy  R.,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg  (13 

Covell,  Merle  0.,  1,  Kansas  Wesleyan  U.,  Salina 

Cross,  Daphne,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Davis,  Donald,  1,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Davis,  Gaynelle,  2,  Ft.  Hays  Kansas  SC,  Hays 

Davis,  Hilma  R,,  Home  EC.  Supv.,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 
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Davis  on,  W.  S.,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Diggs,  Eugene  A.,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Dixon,  Paul  T.,  Dean,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Douglass,  Helen  M.,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Edwards,  D.  Karl,  2,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Wilma,  Tchr.,  Sterling  U.,  Sterling 

Ellsworth,  Maud,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Erickson,  Oscar  V.,  4,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Fee,  Mary,  1,  McPherson  C.,  McPherson 

Frantz,  M.  F.,  McPherson  C.,  McPherson 

Franz,  Ida,  3,  Lab.  School,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Gilbaugh,  Dr.  John,  7,  Kansas  SC,  Manhattan 

Goebel,  Anne  M.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Grammon,  Delore,  Ass't.  Sup't.,  Wichita  Pub.  Schls.,  Wichita 

Haberbosch,  John  F.,  Sup't.  Fort  Scott  Pub,  Schls.,  Fort  Scott 

Hanson,  Ruth  G.,  Supv.  Schl.,  Libraries,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Harbin,  Dr.  Calvin  E.,  1,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  SC,  Hays 

Haugh,  Oscar  M.,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Holroyd,  Flora,  7,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Howe,  Elizabeth,  5,  Kansas  Wesleyan  U.,  Salina 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Perva,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Sister  Immaculata  Kramer,  2,  Mount  St.  Scholastica,  Atchison 

Johnson,  Charles  E.,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Jorgensen,  Elin,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Karr,  Grace,  Tchr.,  Winfield  Hi.  Schl.,  Winfield 

Kaump,  Gladys  L.,  2,  Dodge  City  C.,  Dodge  City 

Kelly,  Marjorie,  7,  Lab.  Schl.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Ketchum,  Frederic  J.,  7,  Sterling  C.,  Sterling 

Sister  Mary  Kevin,  Saint  Mary  College,  Xavier 

Knight,  Mrs.  Nora,  2,  Chanute  Jr.  C.,  Chanute 

Kriegsman,  Helen,  3,  Kansas  §TC,  Pittsburg 

Kuhn,  Jeanne  M.,  6,  Fort  Hays  SC,  Hays 

Laws,  Leonard  S.,  Dean,  Southwestern  C.,  Winfield 

Lohr,  Helen,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Loy,  Harold  W.,  Supv.  Speech  Activities,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Lundquest,  C.  H.,  4,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Lyness,  Mrs.  Mae  V.,  3,  Highland  Jr.  C.,  Highland 

McCarroll,  Rosella,  7,  Fort  Hays  SC,  Hays 

McGill,  Dr.  Eunice,  1,  Sterling  C.,  Sterling 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  2,  Mary  mount  C.,  Salina 

Martin,  Dorothy,  Sup.  Girls'  Phys.  Ed.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Martin,  Mary  E.,  Tchr.,  Hays  Pub.  Schls.,  Hays 

Matter,  W.  E.,  6,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Milliken,  Don  Q.,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Morris,  Alvin  E.,  1,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Nelson,  Sylvia,  Dir.  Elem.  Instr.,  Topeka  Pub.  Schls.,  Topeka 

Noel,  Carroll,  U  of  Wichita,  Wichita 

Olson,  Dr.  George  A.,  2,  Kansas  SC,  Manhattan 

Otterstrom,  Ruth,  7,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Peck,  Ethel,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Pedigo,  Mark,  Coach,  Lab.  Schl.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Peterson,  Gladys,  2,  Bethany  C.,  Lindsborg 

Phelps,  Olive  G.,  Health  Supv.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Rinehart,  Gladys,  7,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Ruth,  Marjorie,  Elem.  Ed.,  Bethel  C.,  Box  72,  No,  Newton 

Saucier,  W.    A.,  5,  Baker  U.,  Baldwin 

Schild,  Alvin,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
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Schuyler,  Helen,  Kansas  STC,  Pittsburg 

Severns,  Eunice,  5,  Kansas  SC,  Manhattan 

Shepard,  Flossia,  State  Elem.  Supv.,  State  Dept.  of  Publ  Instr.,  Topeka 

Shumate,  Billy  Leon,  Instr.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Sieving,  Eldor  C.,  2,  St.  John's  C.,  Winfield 

Skudler,  Rose,  3321  Westover  Road,  Topeka 

Stapleton,  Joie,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Stout,  Ruth,  Dir.  Field  Programs,  Kansas  STC,  Topeka 

Straight,  Reginald,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Swisher,  Dr.  Ernest  C.,  2,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka 

Theilmann,  Giles,  Dir.  Curr.,  Topeka  Pub.  Schls.,  Topeka 

Thornton,  Kitty,  Nursery  Schl.  Tchr.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Tillotson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Art  Instr.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Ulmer,  Gilbert,  3,  U  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

Vollrath,  Pearl,  3,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Warden,  Delia  A.,  6,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Weigand,  J.  J.,  Ass't.  Prof.  Music  &Ed.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

White,  Kenneth  E.,  7,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  SC,  Hays 

Witten,  V.  E.,  Jr.,  Math  Tchr.,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Wood,  Dr.  Darrell,  7,  Kansas  STC,  Emporia 

Zeman,  Nellie  E.,  2,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

Adams,  Estelle,  3,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Sister  Anges  Marie,  1,  Brescia  C.,  Owensboro 

Alvis,  Annie,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Ambrose,  Dr.  Luther,  1,  Berea  C.,  Berea 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Barnard,  Ethel,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Bindel,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Blevins,  Frances,  Jefferson  Davis  Schl.,  Lexington 

Braden,  Mrs.  Beulah,  3,  Off -campus,  Asbury  C.,  Wilmore 

Bradford,  David,  Dean,  Kentucky  SC,  Frankfort 

Brittain,  Mary,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Burberry,  (Miss)  Gene,  Tchr.,  Picadome  Schl.,  Lexington 

Burke,  Vivian,  3,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Mother  M.  Callixta,  1,  Villa  Madonna  C.,  Covington 

Carl,  Alma  V.,  3,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Cassidy,  Catherine,  3,  Jefferson  Davis  Schl.,  Lexington 

Cierley,  Morris,  4,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Sister  Clara  Francis,  SCN,  1,  Nazareth  C,,  Louisville  3 

Coates,  J.  Dorland,  2,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Cole,  Mary  I.,  5,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Crawford,  Dr.  A,  B,,  1,  Transylvania  C.,  Lexington 

Crossthwaite,  Grace,  Morehead  Hi.  Schl.,  Morehead 

Daniels,  Delia  Mae,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Day,  Lorene,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

DeBord,  Bess,  Prin.  Lab.  Sen.,  Berea  C.,  Berea 

Denny,  Sam,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Devor,  Dr.  J,  W,,  1,  Asbury  C.,  Wilmore 

Dickey,  Frank,  Dean,  C.  of  Ed.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Eckmans,  Sr.  M.  Christina,  1,  Brescia  C.,  Owensboro 

Evans,  Thelma,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Fain,  Miss  Robin,  3,  Wilmore  pub.  Schls.,  Wilmore 

Gardner,  Mrs.  Davis  L.,  3,  Off-campus,  Asbury  C.  7  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Garrett,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Gill,  Nell,  3,  Berea  C.,  Berea 
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Graham,  Charles  C.,  5,  Berea  C-,  Berea 

Haines,  Ruth,  Art  Critic,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Harris,  Fred  E.,  5,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  -  at  present  in  Cairo,  Egypt 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Helen  F.,  Head  Dept.  Eng.  &  Lit.,  Kentucky  SC,  Frankfort 

Hunter,  Lavinia,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Jaggers,  Dr.  C.  H.,  2,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Jaggers,  Richard  E.,  5,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Jennings,  Mrs.  Mabel,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Kemper,  Durbin  C.,  3,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Langley,  Betty,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Lee,  Cora,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Hermon,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Lusk,  Howard,  3,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

McAlister,  Mary  M.,  3,  Cochran  Schl.,  TJ  of  Louisville,  Louisville  15 

McClure,  Nancy,  3,  Asbury  C.  &  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

McClure,  Polly,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

McNally,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Merici,  Sister  M.,  2,  Ursuline  C.,  Louisville 

Minish,  Juanita,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Moore,  Amy  Irene,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Moore,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Dean,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Moseley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  3,  Off -campus,  Asbury  C.,  Lexington 

Nollau,  Hazel,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Ott,  Mrs.  Mattie  S.,  3,  Clays  Mill  Schl.,  Lexington 

Pugh,  Ellen  W.,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Ray,  Annie,  3,  Murray  SC,  Murray 

Reed,  Helen  M.,  2,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Rice,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Home  EC.  Tchr.  Trng.,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Rigby,  Harold,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Roser,  Margaret,  Librarian,  U  Schl.,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Seward,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Sharpton,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  5,  Transylvania  C.,  Lexington 

Shipman,  Martha  V.,  3,  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Simmons,  Mary  McKee,  2,  Centre  C.,  Danville 

Simms,  Charles  W.,  1,  Union  C.,  Barbourville 

Simons,  Frank,  Midway  Jr.  C.,  Midway 

Smelley,  Era  Mae,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Spurlock,  Mrs.  Violet,  3,  Asbury  C.,  Wilmore 

Story,  Virginia,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Taylor,  Sara  B.,  3,  Western  Kentucky  SC,  Bowling  Green 

Teater,  Ida,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Waltz,  Mrs.  U.  W.,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Warner,  Hattie,  Ass't.  Prin.,  Jttcholasville  Schl.,  Nicholas ville 

Wells,  Imogene,  3,  Picadome  Elenu  Schl.,  Lexington 

Whitaker,  Mrs.  Hazel  H.,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Wicker,  Monroe,  4,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

Wickersham,  Arthur  L.,  3,  Eastern  Kentucky  SC,  Richmond 

Wilkes,  Dr.  Joe  F.,  5,  Belknap  Campus,  U  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Wilson,  Dr.  G.  D.,  1,  Kentucky  SC,  Frankfort 

Worthington,  Mrs.  Louise  Willson,  Read.  Conslt.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Lexington 

Young,  George,  3,  Morehead  SC,  Morehead 

LOUISIANA 

Allen,  Miss  Clio,  3,  Northwestern  SC  of  Louisiana,  Natchitoches 
Allison,  Preston,  4,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 
Anthony,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  3,  211  Malvern,  Monroe 
Bailey,  Grace  D.,  7,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 
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Begnaud,  Lurnice,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Beraud,  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.,  3,  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Bingham,  Letitia  K.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Black,  Watt  L.,  Supv.  Soc.  Studies,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Bordelon,  W.  J.,  5,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Bostick,  Lucille  M.,  2,  Loyola  U.,  New  Orleans 

Boykin,  Leander  L.,  1,  Southern  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Browne,  Robert  L.,  Dean  f>t  Ed.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Bullock,  Mrs.  Irma,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Burgdahl,  Mrs.  Lucille,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Burnette,  Louise,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Southwestern  La.  Inst,  Lafayette 

Butler,  Katherine  M.,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst,,  Ruston 

Calais,  J.  Rene,  Hamilton  Trng.  Schl.,  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Carpenter,  Lucille,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Carver,  Miriam  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Cassel,  Pauline,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Cawthon,  John  A.,  5,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Chaplin,  Mrs.  Inez,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Cheves,  Monnie  T.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Chopin,  Mrs.  Alice,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Cockfield,  Estelle,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Cody,  Mrs.  Melba,  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Sister  Mary  Conrad,  2,  St.  Mary's  Dominican  C,,  New  Orleans 

Cronin,  Russell,  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Crowell,  Lola  G.,  3,  Northeast  SC,  Monroe 

Decoteau,  Oneil,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Delhommer,  Mrs.  Rita  M.,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Dey,  Edna,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Ducharme,  Catherine,  3,  Southwestern  La.  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Dunn,  Velmaree,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Dutsch,  Jane,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Edwards,  Mayme  Dell,  3,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Elter,  Altha  C.,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

England,  Lucille,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Falgoust,  Hymel,  Art  Supv.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Fuglaar,  O.  B.,  1,  Louisiana  C.,  Pineville 

Garrett,  John,  Ass't.  prin.,  Lab.  Schl.,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Gauthe,  Harold  H.,  2,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Gill,  Mrs.  Odile,  Librarian,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Glass,  Lorraine,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Greenwood,  Mrs.  Nancy,  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Griffin,  Thomas  J,,  Louisiana  C.,  Pineville 

Hanchey,  Ethel,  3,  Louisiana  State  tL,  Baton  Rouge 

Hargis,  Velma,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Harris,  Mrs.  Virginia,  3,  Grambling  C.,  Grambling 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Laura,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Healey,  Margaret,  3,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Hickerson,  Mareda,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Hilzim,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  3,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Hinton,  Maggie,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston  Hi.  Schl.,  Ruston 

Hobbs,  James  D.,  7,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Hockaday,  Mrs.  Edna  M.,  3,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Hoffpauir,  Gladys,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Holmes,  Irene  W.,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Humphries,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  3,  Northeast  SC,  Monroe 

Hunter,  Dr.  E.  C.,  6,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans 
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Jackson,  Kara  V.,  5,  Gr ambling  C.,  Gr ambling 

James,  Nana,  Home  EC.  Supv.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Jarrel,  Mary  B.,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Jones,  Mrs.  Jewell  B.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Jones,  Dr.  John  A.,  2,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Killen,  R.  S.,  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Lagneaux,  Shirley,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Lawrence,  W.  A.,  2,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

LeRosen,  Sue,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Lewis,  Charlotte,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Longanecker,  Helen  M.,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Ruston 

Sister  Mary  Louise,  1,  St.  Mary's  Dominican  C.,  New  Orleans 

McConnell,  Dr.  Gaither,  2,  Newcomb  C.,  New  Orleans 

McCuUin,  Laura  Mae,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

McGuire,  Mrs.  Norma  S.,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Mack,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.,  3,  Southern  U.,  Baton  Rouge 

Markham,  R.  G.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

May,  Dr.  Robert  E.,  2,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Meyers,  Kathryn,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Milwee,  Lois,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Moses,  Paul  J.,  4,  College  Oaks  Elem.  Schl.,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Moss,  Roy  B.,  Dir.  Audio-Vis.,  Grambling  C.,  Grambling 

Mouw,  Philip  W.,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Nettles,  Eva,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Noah,  D.  P.,  5,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Oeser,  Louise  S.,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Oge,  Mrs.  Ethelyn,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

O'Neal,  Bernice,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Otts,  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.,  2,  Northeast  Louisiana  SC,  Monroe 

Owen,  Jason  C.,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Oxford,  Bettie,  3,  Northeast  Louisiana  SC,  Monroe 

Oxford,  Fannie  L.,  3,  Northeast  Louisiana  SC,  Monroe 

Parks,  George,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Patrick,  T.  L.,  5,  Newcomb  C.,  Tulane  U.,  New  Orleans  18 

Pepper,  Maxine,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Portier,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Rice,  Franc  F.,  2,  Xavier  U.,  New  Orleans  18 

Richardson,  Ruth,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Rigdon,  W.  M.,  2,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Robson,  Mary,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Rodgers,  Leola,  3,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston 

Ross,  Mable  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Rowe,  Inez,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Rushing,  Ben  H.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Saia,  Vincent,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Schmidt,  Mary,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Scott,  Irma,  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Smythe,  Sara,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Spinks,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Supv.  Vocal  Music,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Starns,  Mrs.  Anne,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Streeck,  Rae  Alice,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

Ulmer,  Grace,  3,  McNeese  SC,  Lake  Charles 

Watkins,  Sabra,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Weller,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 

Whitman,  Louis,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Wise,  Henri  Alice,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 

Woodard,  C.  T.,  4,  Louisiana  Poly.  Inst,,  Ruston 
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Woodard,  Mrs.  Mattie  T.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 
Woods,  Mrs.  Jewell  L.,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Natchitoches 
Wooley,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Dean,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 
Wortman,  Mrs.  Ruby,  3,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Inst.,  Lafayette 
Zaleski,  Joseph  F.,  3,  Southeastern  Louisiana  C.,  Hammond 

MAINE 

Peabody,  Mildred,  3,  Gorham  STC,  Gorham 

Reed,  Clayton,  2,  Farmington  STC,  Farmington 

Reed,  Jane,  Itin.  Tchr.  Trng.,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Augusta 

Upton,  Ethelyn  F.,  2,  Gorham  STC,  Gorham 

MARYLAND 

Brady,  Angela,  3,  STC,  Frostburg 

Bramblett,  Ella,  3,  STC,  Towson  4 

Dabney,  Lillian  G.,  2,  Coppin  STC,  Baltimore  16 

Desautels,  Mrs.  Lenora  B.,  2,  Notre  Dame  C  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

Heagney,  Genevieve,  3,  STC,  Towson  4 

Sister  Mary  Kathleen,  R.S.M.,  1,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  C.,  Mt.  Washington  9,  Baltimore 

Knipp,  Minnie  B.,  7,  Washington  C.,  Chestertown 

Mudge,  Evelyn  L.,  1,  Hood  C.,  Frederick 

Smith,  Ruth  L.,  2,  STC,  Towson  4 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beahan,  Florence  G.,  Tchr.,  Farragut  Schl.,  Fenwood  R.  D.,  Boston 

Biggy,  M.  Virginia,  7,  Tufts  C.,  Medford 

Bulger,  Ruth  D.,  6,  STC  at  Boston,  Boston 

Campbell,  Elizabeth,  3,  Wheelock  C.,  Boston  15 

Carboneau,  Irene  B.,  3,  STC,  Framingham 

Carroll,  Dr.  Katherine,  Ch.  Soc.  Studies,  Tantasqua  Reg.  Hi.  Schl.,  Sturbridge 

Chandler,  Martha  H,,  2,  Nursery  Trng.  Schl.,  Tufts  C.,  Medford 

Copp,  Dr.  H.  W.,  1,  Suffolk  U.,  Boston  14 

Donahue,  Mary  C.,  6,  STC  at  Boston,  Boston 

Drinan,  Helen  G.,  7,  STC,  Lowell 

Durant,  Mary  C.,  Instr.,  STC  at  Boston,  Boston 

Fitzgerald,  Eloise  R.,  6,  Boston  TC,  Boston 

Groves,  Vernon  T.,  Supv.  Sec.  Ed.,  Eastern  Nazarene  C.,  Wollaston  70 

Haggerty,  Catherine,  3,  STC,  Framingham 

Hunt,  Emma  A.,  Ch.  Elem.  Dept.,  STC,  Framingham 

Jones,  Mrs.  Harriot  H.,  4,  Perry  Kinder.  Normal  Schl.,  Boston  16 

Kingman,  Louise,  Supv.  Speech  Ed.,  Boston  U.,  Boston  15 

LaForest,  Marshall,  Ass't  Supv.  Soc.  Studies,  Boston  U.,  Boston  15 

Markarian,  Robert  E.,  2,  Springfield  C.,  Springfield  9 

Mileham,  Hazel,  2,  STC,  North  Adams 

O'Connor,  Mary  L.,  3,  STC,  Framingham 

Peterson,  Miss  Tyyne,  2,  Gordon  C.,  Boston  15 

Rice,  Charles,  3,  Springfield  C.,  Springfield  9 

Shannon,  Margaret  R.,  7,  STC,  Lowell 

Stapleton,  Mary  E.,  4,  Jonathan  Maynard  Trng.  Schl.,  STC,  Framingham 

Suchara,  Helen,  Wheelock  C,,  Boston  15 

Thurber,  Clara  M,,  Dean,  Lesley  C,,  Cambridge  38 

Wales,  Alfreda,  2,  Lesley  C.,  Cambridge  39 

Walker,  Margaret,  2,  STC,  Framingham 

Whitfqrd,  Richard  L.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge 

Wronski,  Stanley  P.,  6,  Boston  U.,  Boston  15 

MICHIGAN 

Anson,  Jack,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Archer,  H.  G.,  4,  Paw  Paw  Trng.  Schl.,  Western  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Paw  Paw 
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Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  Dean,  Madonna  C.,  Livonia 

Baxter,  Pearle  O.,  3,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Michigan  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Beals,  Edith  C.,  3,  Music,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Bell,  Mary  Irene,  Phys.  Ed.  Tchr.,  Michigan  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Beloof,  E.  R.,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Sister  M,  Bernetta,  O.P.,  1,  Aquinas  C.,  Grand  Rapids 

Berry,  Mrs.  Jessie  H.,  Thirkell  Schl.,  7724  14th  St.,  Detroit 

Bond,  Mrs.  Ava,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Boot,  Ruth,  Coord,  of  Guid.,  Paw  Paw  Trng.  Schl.,  Paw  Paw 

Bordine,  Dr.  Kenneth  T.,  2,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Broadhead,  Russell  H.,  6,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Bryant,  Lenore,  3,  Northern  Michigan  C.  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Buelke,  John,  Western  Michigan  C.  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Byram,  Harold  M.,  Prof.  Agr.  Ed.,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Carter,  T.  M.,  1,  Albion  C.,  Albion 

Chait,  Mrs.  Beatrice  F.,  3,  Western  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Kalamazoo 

Clayton,  Caroline  E.,  3,  Poe  Schl.,  4424  Brooklyn,  Detroit 

Clow,  Jennie  M.,  College  of  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Conaway,  Mrs  .'Helen,  3,  Pullen  SchL,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Cooper,  Virginia,  3,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Michigan  State  Normal  C.,  Ypsilanti 

Coxe,  Ross  M.,  Instr.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Crawford,  Mildred  G.,  3,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Dieckman,  Verna,  6,  Wayne  U,,  Detroit  1 

Dimond,  Stanley  E.,  5,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Donchian,  Dr.  Peter,  1,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Downer,  Effie  M.,  5,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Ellsworth,  Ruth  E.,  7,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Engelsen,  Lillian,  2555  Preston  Road,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Favreau,  Winifred  H.,  French  Tchr.,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Feahney,  Adele,  3,  Poe  Schl.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Sister  M.  Louise  Florence  1,  Marygrove  C.,  Detroit 

Forge,  Juanita,  3,  Thirkell  Schl.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit 

Freer,  Gwendolyn,  3,  Paw  Paw  Trng.  Schl.,  Western  Mich.  C.  of  Ed.,  Paw  Paw 

Sister  M.  Gabrielle,  2,  Nazareth  C.,  Nazareth 

Garner,  Raymond,  7,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Gates,  Mary  Frances,  5,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Gex,  R.  Stanley,  1,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Govatos,  Dr.  Louis,  6,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Gray,  Maxine,  Instr.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Gross,  Carl,  5,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Haberland,  M.  Wilhelmine,  3,  Washington  Schl.,  Hope  C.,  Holland 

Hamilton,  Jean  F.,  2,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Heilbronn,  Edna,  Treas.  AST,  1315  Ridge  Road,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Hicks,  Vernon,  6,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Hill,  Katherine,  3,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Holm  blade,  Amy  Jean,  7,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Hurt,  Mary  Lee,  Ch.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Irwin,  Dorothy,  18668  Lindsay,  Detroit  35 

Isabella,  E.  Louisa,  3,  Poe  Schl.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Johnson,  Elizabeth,  3,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Junge,  Charlotte,  6,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Junge,  Ruby,  7,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Sister  Mary  Justine,  R.S.M.,  Dean,  Mercy  C.,  Detroit  19 

King,  Barbra  S.,  Art  Supv.,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Kyser,  Mrs.  Mabel,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

LaMore,  Ethel  B.,  3,  Mt.  Pleasant  Hi.  Schl.,  Central  Mighican  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

LeFevre,  Alice  Louise,  Dir.  Libr.,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 
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LeonardelU,  D.  B.,  6,  Western  Mich.  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Lofthouse,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Marie,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

McCall,  Harlan  R.,  5,  Alma  C.,  Alma 

McClure,  L.  Morris,  Coord.  Lab.  Exp.,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

McCormick,  Chester  A.,  6,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

McCoweri,  Emeline,  3,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

MacFee,  Mrs.  Winifred,  Dir.  Libr.,  Ed.  Serv.  Libr.,  W.  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Sister  Magdalen  Marie,  Sienna  Heights  C.,  Adrian 

Marcus,  Clifford  M.,  Sr.  Hi.  Schl.,  Hope  C.,  Holland 

Marshall,  Thelma,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  pleasant 

Martin,  Frances  K.,  5,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Mehnert,  Martha,  3,  Northern  Michigan  C  of  Ed.,  Marquette 

Mentzer,  Rosalind,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Menzi,  Leonard  W.,  4,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Merhab,  William  G.,  7,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Mitchell,  W.  R.,  5,  Olivet  C.,  Olivet 

Monahan,  Thomas  O.,  7,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Mullally,  Monica,  Ass't.  Prin.,  Gillies  Schl.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Myers,  George  R.,  Coord.  Sec.  St.  Tchg.,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Nanry,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  Art  Supv.,  Lincoln  Trng.  School,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Nicolette,  Josephine  A.,  3,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

North,  Vera  O.,  3,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

O'Connor,  M.  Ethel,  3,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Olson,  Odina  B.,  Ass't.  Prin.,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

O'Neil,  Ella,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Petch,  Gertrude,  Prin.,  Albion  Pub.  Schls.,  Albion 

Pfeiffer,  Dr.  Robert  T.,  7,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Pigg,  Enna,  2,  A^ma  C.,  Alma 

Praeger,  Ethel  M.,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Radlow,  Sydney  S.,  3,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Ramstad,  Peggy  Ann,  Music  Supv.,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Robinson,  Lois,  Elem.  Conslt.,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Roscoe,  Alice  J.,  114  N.  Hamilton,  Ypsilanti 

Sause,  Louise,  7,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Schatz,  Lillian,  3,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Schroeder,  Esther  D.,  5,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo 

Shackson,  Marion,  3,  Jr.  Hi.  Schl.,  Holland 

Shimmel,  Ethel,  3,  Western  Michigan  C,,  Kalamazoo 

Smythe,  Ruth  E.   J.,  3,  Paw  Paw  Trng.  Schl.,  Western  Mich.  C.,  Paw  Paw 

Stearns,  Troy  L.,  1,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Stegenga,  Constance,  Eng.  Supv.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Hi.  Schl.,  Central  Mich.  C.,  Mt. 

Stinson,  Bess  L.,  3,  Western  Michigan  C.,  Kalamazoo  (Pleasant 

Button,  Mrs.  Lydia  E.,  Bus.  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Teller,  Harold  E.,  3,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Thiers,  Myrle,  Music  Supv.,  Central  Michigan  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Gertrude  M»,  Elem.  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Timmons,  Guy  E,,  Voca.  Ed.,  MSC,  East  Lansing 

Tolle,  Edward,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Toogood,  Mildred,  Head,  Eng.  Dept.,  Eastern  Hi.  Schl.,  Lansing 

Trytten,  John  M.,  4,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Vanderbush,  Elizabeth,  Lincoln  Schl.,  Holland 

VanVyven,  Margaret,  Holland  Pub,  Schls.,  Holland 

Vaughn,  Edwin  0.,  3,  Paw  Paw  Trng.  Schl.,  Western  Mich.  C.,  Paw  Paw 

Wallace,  Merry  Maude,  3,  Michigan  SNC,  Ypsilanti 

Werback,  Madeline  R.,  Elem.  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Whale,  Leslie  J.,  Bus.  Ed.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1 

Yeagley,  Audrey  N.,  Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Schl.,  Detroit 
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Aarestad,  Amanda,  3,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Altena,  Juul  V.  R.  2,  Gustavus  Adolphus  C.,  St.  Peter 

Armstrong,  Grace,  Assoc.  Dir.  Pro.  Ed.,  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

Birkmaier,  Emma,  6,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Bishop,  Marie,  3,  Bemiji  STC,  Bemiji 

Bjork,  Pearl,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Concordia  C.,  Moorhead 

Boeck,  Clarence  H.,  6,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Boyne,  Edwin  M.,  5,  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

Brady,  John  C.,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Bryant,  Miss  Merle  L.,  U  of  Minnesota  at  Duluth,  Duluth  5 

Cadwill,  L.  Ruth,  3,  STC,- St.  Cloud 

Chase,  Naomi,  Coord.  Elem.  St.  Tchg.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Christiansen,  Bertha,  3,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Cofell,  William,  2,  St.  John's  U.,  Collegeville 

Cornelius  sen,  Alice  L.,  4,  STC,  Moorhead 

Cotton,  William,  Coord.  Pro.  Ed.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Curtis,  E.  Louise,  7,  Macalester  C.,  St.  Paul  5 

Doane,  Kenneth  R.,  2,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul 

Dodds,  Dorothy,  3,  STC,  Moorhead 

Dordal,  Harold,  2,  Concordia  C.,  Moorhead 

Dunlay,  Kathryn,  3,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Dunn,  Florence  B.,  3,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Dunning,  Frances  E.,  Instr.  Nursing  Ed.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Edelfelt,  Roy,  Supv.  Off -cam  pus  Tchng.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Sister  Mary  Ellen,  Coord.  St.  Tchng.,  C  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul 

Fishbaugher,  Glenn,  2,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Fleming,  Harold  D.,  1,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Frederickson,  Alice, 7,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Gabriel,  Brother  J.,  F.S.C.,  St.  Mary's  C.,  Winona 

Garlid,  Georgia,  Music  Instr.,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Grim,  Paul  R.,  2,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Hanson,  Louis  Ann,  Pub.  Schls.,  Albert  Lea 

Hauptfuehrer,  Helen,  Instr.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Heider,  Dorothy,  3,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Hogenson,  Hazel,  3,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Homer,  Ada  Y.,  3,  Mankato  STC,  'Mankato 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Bernice  L.,  3,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Johnson,  Donavan  A.,  6,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Johnson,  Harry  C.,  5,  U  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  Branch,  Duluth  5 

Johnston,  Jane,  Hi.  Schl.  Sci.  Supv.,  STC,  Moorhead 

Kafka,  Hedda,  7,  U  of  Minnesota,  U  Farms,  St.  Paul  1 

Leo,  Brother  M.,  F.S.C.,  Dir.  Pre-St.  Tchng.,  St.  Mary's  C.,  Winona 

McKee,  Frances,  7,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Marvel,  Lorene,  Music  Supv.,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Menninga,  Fred,  3,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Nesvold,  Alice  G.,  6,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Norris,  Sibyl,  Ass't.  Prof.  Nursing  Ed,,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Nugent,  Grace  S.,  3,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Oas,  Hazel  Peterson,  3,  Bemidji  STC,  Bemidji 

Odland,  Norine,  Instr.,  U  Elem.  Schl.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Olson,  Gareth  R.,  Instr.,  U  Hi,  Schl.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Oole,  Eugenia  M.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Art,  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

Pederson,  Mrs*  Orda,  3,  STC,  Moorhead 

Perry,  Floyd,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Petrie,  Viola,  3,  STC,  Moorhead 

Plumb,  Valworth,  1,  U  of  Minnesota,  Duluth  Branch,  Duluth  5 

Quanbeck,  Martin,  Dean,  Augsburg  C.,  Minneapolis 
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Robbins,  Dr.  G.  D.,  1,  STC,  Moorhead 

Rose,  Ella  J.,  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U  of  Minnesota,  U  Farm,  St.  Paul  1 

Schelske,  Alvin  H.,  4,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Scherfenberg,  Laura,  3,  STC,  Moorhead 

Schlueter,  Myrtle  W.,  3,  Riverview  SchL,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Slettem,  Signe,  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

Slocum,  Helen,  Ass't.  Prof.  Phys.  Ed.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Ruth  S.,  3,  Deane  Schl.,  St.  Paul 

Stevenson,  Robert  J.,  3,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Sweeney,  Mae  A.,  3,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Talbot,  John  E.,  1,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Talle,  Magda  I.,  3,  Winona  STC,  Winona 

Tracy,  Elaine  M.,  2,  St.  Olaf  C.,  Northfield 

Ujlaki,  Vilma,  3,  STC,  Box  15,  Moorhead 

Walling,  Isobel,  7,  Macalester  C.,  St.  Paul  5 

West,  Edith,  7,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14 

Williams,  Beatrice,  3,  STC,  St.  Cloud 

Zeilke,  Laura,  3,  Mankato  STC,  Mankato 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hodge,  Mrs.  Rose  M.,  2,  Mississippi  Vocational  C.,  Itta  Bena 
McAlester,  Jane  Ellen,  5,  Jackson  C.,  Jackson 

MISSOURI 

Cloyd,  Nina  M.,  1,  Hannibal-LaGrange  C.,  Hannibal 

Ervin,  John  B.,  6,  Harris  TC,  St.  Louis  12 

Haldiman,  Carl  G.,  4,  Central  Missouri  SC,  Warrensburg 

Isley,  T.,  William  Jewell  C.,  Liberty 

Keller,  Fred  L.,  1,  Tarkio  C.,  Tarkio 

Martin,  Azalea  E.,  6,  Lincoln  U.,  Jefferson  City 

Miller,  Dr.  Leon  F.,  1,  Northwest  Missouri  STC,  Maryville 

Moberly,  Mabel,  3,  Southwest  Missouri  SC,  Springfield 

Ross,  Neva,  3,  Northwest  Missouri  SC,  Maryville 

Rothschild,  Felix,  2,  Northeast  Missouri  STC,  Kirksville 

Schott,  M.  S.,  1,  Central  Missouri  SC,  Warrensburg 

Smothers,  Trussie,  Lincoln  U.,  Jefferson  City 

Whitson,  WJlliej  2,  Northeast  Missouri  STC,  Kirksville 

MONTANA 

Flores,  Mrs.  Zella  K.,  7,  Western  Montana  C  of  Ed,,  Dillon 
Forester,  Gladys,  3,  Western  Montana  C  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Knuti,  Leo  L,,  Head,  Dept.  of  Agr.  Ed.,  Montana  SC,  Bozeman 
Oehring,  Esther,  3,  Northern  Montana  C.,  Havre 
Packer,  Mrs.  Ruth,  3,  Western  Montana  C  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Roskie,  Gertrude,  Home  EC.  Tchr.  Trnr.,  Montana  SC,  Bozeman 
Satter,  Elizabeth,  3,  Western  Montana  C  of  Ed.,  Dillon 
Short,  James  E.,  6,  Montana  State  TJ.,  Missoula 

NEBRASKA 

Findley,  K.  W.,  2,  STC,  Chadron 

McEachen,  Gertrude,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Lang.,  TC,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Reed,  Calvin,  7,  U  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Stoutemyer,  Mrs,  M.  Scott,  3,  Nebraska  STC,  Kearney 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Dora  V.,  3,  Nebraska  STC,  Chadron 

NEVADA 

Newbry,  Burton  C.,  7,  U  of  Nevada,  Reno 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Comerford,  Joseph  F.,  4,  Wheelock  SchL,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Congdon,  Richard  H.,  2,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Cook,  Ruth  H.,  Head,  Home  EC.  Dept.,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Davis,  Bertha  S.,  3,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Earley,  William  L.,  5,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Frost,  Elfreda  L,  Ass't.  Instr.,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Harris,  Raymond  P.,  2,  Plymouth  TC,  Plymouth 

Lancaster,  Christine,  3,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Martin,  Edgar  P.,  3,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Mattison,  Robert  J.,  5,  Plymouth  TC,  Plymouth 

Merriam,  Gertrude  M.,  3,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Peters,  Ann  C.,  5,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Rabin,  Dr.  Bernard,  5,  Plymouth  TC,  Plymouth 

Rand,  Martha  A.,  3,  Plymouth  TC,  Plymouth 

Stevens,  Jeannette  M.,  3,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

Wolffer,  William  A.,  5,  Keene  TC,  Keene 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ames,  Virginia,  Assoc.  Prof.  Phys.  Ed.,  N.  J.  C.  for  Women,  New  Brunswick 
Hale,  Gifford  G.,  2,  STC,  Newark  4 

Meyer,  Mrs.  Marie  Pentz,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Brunswick 
Ullemeyer,  Grace,  Ass't.  Prof.  Mus.  Ed,,  STC,  Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO 

Ashton,  Recene  V.,  7,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Cerney,  Mollie,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Hosmer,  Oscar  H.,  4,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

McMahan,  Miss  John  Julia,  7,  New  Mexico  C.  of  A  &  M  A,  State  College 

Miller,  J.  Cloyd,  Pres.,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Rhoades,  Inez  B.,  7,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Sechler,  Hazel,  3,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Sininger,  W.  H.,  1,  New  Mexico  Highlands  U.,  Las  Vegas 

Snodgrass,  Mrs.  Ella,  3,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Thurber,  Hazel  B.,  3,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

Vaughan,  Stella,  Ass't.  Prof.  Eng.,  New  Mexico  Western  C.,  Silver  City 

NEW  YORK 

Abernethy,  Louise,  5,  STC,  Cortland 

Alway,  Leonore  K.,  Head,  Phys.  Ed.  for  Women,  STC,  Cortland 

Banks,  Marie,  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  STC,  Plattsburg 

Behrens,  H.  D.,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  STC,  Oneonta 

Boyd,  Helen  V.,  6,  STC,  Geneseo 

Brown,  Thomas  J.,  2,  Hofstra  C.,  Hempstead,  Long  Island 

Clausen,  Robert  W.,  Lect  in  Ed,,  Queens  C.,  Flushing 

Cookingham,  Waldo  B.,  2,  Hartwick  C.,  Oneonta 

Cortright,  Ruth  E.,  6,  STC,  Cortland 

Davies,  Don,  3,  Adelphi  C.,  Garden  City 

Sister  M.  de  Pazzi,  Dean  of  Instr.,  Catherine  McAuley  Jr.  C.,  Rochester 

Dickhart,  Audrey,  3,  STC,  Fredonia 

Eastman,  Dorothy,  Instr.,  Hunter  C.,  New  York  City  21 

Fernandez,  Louise  S.,  Supv.  Home  EC.,  New  York  U.,  New  York  City  3 

Fleck,  Henrietta,  Chair.  Home  EC,  Dept.,  New  York  U.,  New  York  City  3 

Grant,  Dr.  Margaret  A.,  Dir.  Home  EC.  Div.,  STC,  Buffalo  22 

Gray,  Dorothy,  5,  Queens  C.,  Flushing 

Grubbs,  Hazel  A.,  3,  STC,  Oneonta 

Hancock,  Leah,  3,  STC,  Oneonta 

Hartstein,  J.  I.,  Dean,  Ed.  Dept.,  Long  Island  XJ.,  Brooklyn 

Hartung,  Helen,  Coord.  St.  Tchng.,  Hunter  C.,  New  York  21 
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Hendrick,  Frances  T.,  6,  C  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle 

Hill,  Florence  S.,  Tchr.,  Roaring  Brook  Schl.,  Chappaqua 

Hobbie,  Katherine  E.,  5,  STC,  Oneonta 

Jahrling,  Robert,  5,  City  C  of  New  York,  New  York  31 

Janzen,  Royce  H.,  3,  Eastchester  Hi.  Schl.,  Tuckahoe 

Joslin,  Dr.  Bernard  F.,  5,  STC,  Oneonta 

Kerstetter,  Dr.  Leona  M.,  Dir.,  Comm.  Program,  Hunter  C.,  New  York  21 

Klix,  Richard  F.,  2,  STC,  New  Paltz 

Kochman,  Philip,  5,  STC,  Fredonia 

Lane,  Frank  T.,  6,  STC,  Brockport 

Lange,  Phil  C.,  5,  Teachers  C.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27 

Lindberg,  Lucile,  Coord.  St.  Tchng.,  Queens  C.,  Flushing 

Lindsey,  Margaret,  5,  TC,  Columbia  U,  New  York  27 

MacVittie,  Robert,  4,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo  22 

Mastrotto,  Lillian  V.,  Ed.  Dept.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca 

Milner,  Ernest  J.,  Coord.  St.  Tchng.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse 

Nestrick,  W.  Virgil,  Div.  Tchr.  Ed.,  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 

Newman,  Herbert  M.,  Coord.  St.  Tchng.,  Brooklyn  C.,  Brooklyn  10 

Palmer,  Josephine,  6,  STC,  New  Paltz 

Park,  Martha  A.,  Prof.  Home  EC.,  STC,  Plattsburg 

Parke,  Margaret  B.,  2,  Brooklyn  C.,  Brooklyn  10 

Parkhurst,  Josephine  E.,  3,  STC,  Oswego 

Persky,  Mrs.  Blanche  Obermaier,  7,  New  York  U.,  New  York  City  3 

Pierce,  Alice  A.,  5,  STC,  Cortland 

Pratt,  Martha,  Dir.  Home  EC.,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo 

Pratt,  Mary  E.,  7,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo  22 

Ramsdell,  Laurena,  6,  STC,  Potsdam 

Samples,  Mrs.  Merna  A.,  7,  STC,  Oneonta 

Shea,  Joseph  J.,  7,  Trng.    Schl.,  STC,  Fredonia 

Shenk,  Dorothy  C.,  5,  STC,  Cortland 

Smith,  Charles  T.,  5,  STC,  Plattsburg 

Smith,  Edric  Brooks,  Jr.,  TC,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27 

Steel,  Harry  J.,  2,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo  22 

Stratemeyer,  Florence,  5,  TC,  Columbia  XL,  New  York  27 

Sugarman,  Ruth,  5,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo  22 

Tesori,  Anthony  P.,  6,  STC,  Cortland 

Thompson,  Glenn  S.,  2,  New  York  U.,  New  York  City 

Uyeda,  Mrs.  Nora  S.,  3,  Mills  C.  of  Ed.,  New  York  11 

Wardeberg,  Helen,  7,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca 

Wasley,  Dr.  Ruth  E.,  6,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Albany  3 

Woolschlager,  Dr,  Ruth  B.,  3,  New  York  SC  for  Tchrs.,  Albany  3 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Avent,  Mrs.  Thelma  B.,  3,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Beaty,  Edgar,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Bell,  Lila  McLin,  7,  Meredith  C.,  Raleigh 

Benson,  C.  R.,  Jr.,  Ass't.  Prin.,  S.  Park  Elem.  Schl.,  Winston-Salem 

Bond,  Nelle,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Botner,  Taft  B.,  2,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Brown,  Mrs.  Viola  G.,  3,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Browne,  Rose  Butler,  1,  North  Carolina  C  at  Durham,  Durham 

Buckland,  Mrs.  Grace,  3,  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Butler,  Florence  T.,  3,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Carroll,  Ellen  L.,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Clark,  Myrtle  B,,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Conoly,  Mary  M.,  2,  Flora  Macdonald  C.,  Red  Springs 

Crew,  Dr.  Adolph,  Prin.  Hi.  Schl.,  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 
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Davis,  Douglas,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Davis,  Lloyd  H.,  1,  Johnson  C.  Smith  U.,  Charlotte  8 

Davis,  Susie  S.,  3,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Evans,  Evalee  Louise,  421  Richmond  Ave.,  Burlington 

Farley,  Gilbert  J.,  Belmont  Abbey  C.,  Belmont 

Fowler,  Hattie  R.,  6,  Lenoir-Rhyne  C.,  Hickory 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Maxine,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Frierson,  Dr.  Marguerite  S.,  1,  Fayetteville  STC,  Fayetteville 

Godwin,  Wynona  H.,  3,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Gragg,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.,  3,  STC,  Boone 

Harris,  Nelson  H.,  2,  Shaw  U.,  Raleigh 

Harrison,  Thomas,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hayes,  Charles  L.,  7,  A  &  T  C.,  Greensboro 

Henry,  Ardelle  A.,  3,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Hickerson,  Cecil  Lee,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Horton,  Ben  H.,  Jr.,  2,  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Hough,  Miss  Leo,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hoyle,  Annie  Knotts,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hucles,  Helen  A.,  4,  Newbold  Trng.  Schl.,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Huffman,  Edith,  6,  Women's  C.,  U  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro 

Hunt,  Louise,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Hunt,  Lucille,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

James,  Gerald  B.,  Ass't.  Prof.  Ag.  Ed.,  North  Carolina  SC,  Raleigh 

Jenkins,  W.  M.,  2,  U  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Johnson,  George  L.,  Dean,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

Jones,  Isabel  F.,  6,  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Jones,  Mrs.  Margaret  Tyson,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Killian,  Mrs.  Winnie,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Riser,  F.  D.,  Prin.  Lincolnton  Hi.  Schl.,  Lincolnton 

Klingenschmitt,  Mrs,  Sally  H.,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Lee,  Mrs.  George,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

McGee,  Eunice,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

McKinney,  T.  E.,  Dean,  Johnson  C.  Smith  U.,  Charlotte  8 

McLendon,  Jonathon  C.,  6,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Duke  U.,  Durham 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Lois,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Martin,  Mary  A.,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Memory,  J.  L.,  Jr.,  5,  Wake  Forest  C.,    Wake  Forest 

Morrill,  Dr.  Maurice,  5,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Moss,  Emma  Lou,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Norris,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  3,  Johnson  C.  Smith  U.,  Charlotte  8 

Oppelt,  J.  L.,  2,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Ostwalt,  Jay  H.,  6,  Davidson  C.,  Davidson 

Pate,  Mildred,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Patterson,  G.  R.,  5,  Lenoir  Rhyne  C.,  Hickory 

Robinson,  Kent,  3,  Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Ryburn,  William  L.,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Seabrook,  J.  W.,  Pres.,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Scott,  Neill,  7,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Simpson,  James  C.,  6,  Johnson  C.  Smith  U.,  Charlotte  8 

Skretting,  J.  R.,  7,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  U  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Smith,  Howard  S.,  5,  STC,  Fayetteville 

Smith,  Mary  Thomas,  3,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Snipes,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  B.,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Spellman,   Dr.  C.  L.,  2,  North  Carolina  C  at  Durham,  Durham 

Stillwell,  Martha  Lou,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Stone,  Dr.  James  E.,    Appalachian  STC,  Boone 

Strawn,  Alice,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 
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Utterbach,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Eng.,  East  Carolina  C.,  Greenville 

Wachob,  Mrs.  Inez,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Walker,  Edith,  3,  Western  Carolina  TC,  Cullowhee 

Welch,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  Salem  C.,  Winston-Salem 

White,  Mrs.  Bessie  J.,  3,  Winston-Salem  TC,  Winston-Salem 

White,  Mrs.  Harveleigh,  Instr.,  Shaw  U.,  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Anderson,  Linnea  M.,  Supv.  Spec.  Ed.,  STC,  Minot 

Barnes,  James  A.,  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  STC,  MayvUle 

Benson,  Marion  C.,  Home  EC.,  North  Dakota  Agri.  C.,  Fargo 

Davis,  Miss  Clair,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Dixon,  Margaret  S.,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Dokken,  Mrs.  O.  C.,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Duffey,  Feme,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Fatland,  Myrtle,  3,  STC,  Mayville 

Holmgren,  Hazel  M.,  Music  Supv.,  STC,  Valley  City 

Horton,  Lucile,  Prof.  Home  EC.  Ed.,  North  Dakota  Agri.  C.,  Fargo 

Hoskins,  Catharine,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Jack,  Pearl,  3,  STC,  Valley  City 

Johnson,  Ellen  V.,  STC,  Minot 

Kearns,  James  E.,  Ed.  and  Psych.  Dept.,  STC,  Minot 

Krong,  Normal  L.,  7,  North  Dakota  Agri.  C.,  Fargo 

Lee,  Mrs.  Marion,  3,  Mayville  Special  SchL,  Mayville 

Leland,  Mrs.  Beatrice,  Tchr.,  Mayville  Pub,  Schls.,  Mayville 

Leno,  Gottlieb,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  STC,  Mayville 

Mackie,  Verna  E.,  3,  STC,  Valley  City 

Matthiasson,  Ingvald,  3,  Mayville  Pub.  Schls.,  Mayville 

Myhre,  Olger,  2,  STC,  Minot 

Norem,  Mrs.  Ruth,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Peterson,  Ethel  M.,  3,  STC,  Valley   City 

Robertson,  C.  L.,  5,  Jamestown  C.,  Jamestown 

Schleich,  Phyllis  Ann,  Voc.  Music  Supv.,  STC,  Minot 

Smith,  Aird  C.,  7,  STC,  Minot 

Steeves,  Frank  L.,  2,  U  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Travis,  Dorothy,  Ass't.  Prof.  Bus.  Ed.,  U  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

Tucker,  Florence,  3,  STC,  Dickinson 

Vangstad,  Lena,   STC,  Valley  City 

Vangstad,  Thilda,  Prin.  Hi.  Schl.,  STC,  Valley  City 

Walker,  Eva  M.,  3,  STC,  Minot 

Wooldridge,  Mrs.  Opal,  3,  STC,  Valley  City 

OHIO 

Alter,  Charles  F.,  7,  Ohio  WesleyanU.,  Delaware  1 

Andrews,  L.  O.,  Coord.  St.  Field  Exp.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus  10 

Ashworth,  Myrta,  Prin.,  Athens  City  Schls.,  Athens 

Becker,  Helen  R.,  Head,  Early  Elem.  Ed.,  U  of  Akron,  Akron  4 

Bennett,  Dr.  Kathryn  S.,  I,  Lake  Erie  C.,  Painesville 

Bennie,  William  A.,  Field  Supv.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Sister  M.  Bernice,  OP,  1,  St.  John  C.,  Cleveland 

Bixler,  Lortn  E.,  1,  Muskingum  C.,  New  Concord 

Bodenham,  Ruth  B.,  3,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Brassfield,  Jimsiana,  Dir.,  Home  EC.,  Central  SC.,  Wilberforce 

Burdick,  R.  L.,  7,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware  1 

Campbell,  Ray  L.,. Instr.,  U  of  Akron,  Akron  4 

Carbon,  Charity  J.,  3,  McGuffy  SchL,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Sister  Mary  Colette,  R.S.M.,  2,  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  C.,  Cincinnati  6 

Cooper,  Alta,  3,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 
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Cooper,  Elva,  3,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Cooper,  Mary  G.,  Tchr.,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Corley,  Flora  E.,  Tchr.,  East  Hi.  Schl.,  Xenia 

Craun,  Vivian,  201  N.  Maple  St.,  Bowling  Green 

Crist,  Anita  M.,  7,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Davis,    Florence,  6,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Day,  Marvalene,  3,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Distad,  H.  W.,  5,  U  of  Akron,  Akron  4 

Dugger,  Wertha  R.,  Tchr.,  Willard  Elem.  SchL,  Dayton 

Dunham,  Esther,  3,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Easter  day,  Hazel  V.,  84  Burton  Ave.,  Akron  2 

Eisen,  Agnes  L.,  7,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Eppler,  Gertrude,  Ch.,  Phys.  Ed.  for  Women,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling 

Fausey,  J.  W.,  2,  Heidelberg  C.,  Tiffin  (Green 

Felt,  Edna  E.,  3,  Mechanicsburg  Schl.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Ferguson,  Maxwell,  3,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Friedland,  Elaine,  3,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  Reva,  3,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Goble,  R.  L,  Ass't.  Prin.,  McGuffey  Schl.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Gousha,  Jane,  7,  Heidelberg  C.,  Tiffin 

Hasty,  Paul  L.,  Prin.,  East  Hi.  Schl.,  Xenia 

Haws,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  7,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus  10 

Heer,  A.  L.,  2,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Henderson,  Clara,  Ch.,  Elem.  Ed.,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Hendrix,  Holbert  H.,  6,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Hill,  Selma,  Head,  Elem.  Ed.,  Findley  C.,  Findley 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Marcella  W.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Art  Ed.,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Humphreys,  Phila,  3,  Ohio  State  Dept.  of  Ed,,  Columbus 

James,  Mrs.  Nina,  Tchr.,  Willard  Schl.,  Dayton  7 

Jensen,  Winifred,  7,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Johnson,  Annie  M.,  Tchr.,  Lincoln  Schl.,  Xenia 

Johnson,  Arietta  M.,  3,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Sister  Joseph  Loretto,  3,  C  of  Mt  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Lewis,  Malcolm  A.,  Sr.,  Coach,  East  Hi.  Schl.,  Xenia 

Lewis,  Dr.  Vivian,  Supv.,  Women's  Phys.  Ed.,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Litherland,  Hershell,  Dean,  C  of  Ed.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Lorenz,  Elsie,  3,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Luttrell,  C.  John,  1,  Baldwin  Wallace  C.,  Berea 

McCuskey,  Dorothy,  2,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

McKim,  Margaret,  5,  TC,  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

McMillan,  H.  L.,  1,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville 

Major,  Dr.  C.  L.,  7,  Denison  U.,  Granville 

Mallette,  Carrie  H.,  Tchr.,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Moore,  Mrs.  Rose  W.,  3,  Heidelberg  C.,  Tiffin 

Nilson,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.,  3,  Warren  G.  Harding  Sr.  Hi.  Schl.,  Warren 

NunnaUy,  Nancy,  7,  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Palmer,  Gladys  E.,  Prof.,  Phys.  Ed.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus  10 

Paterson,  Ann,  Prof.,  Phys.  Ed,,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus  10 

Pelton,  Warren  J.,  2,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Peyton,  Bessie,  Tchr.,  Willard  Schl.,  Dayton  7 

Pierce,  Sylvia,  George  Barber  Kindergarten,  Akron  5 

Poston,  Clara,  5,  Rio  Grande  C.,  Rio  Grande 

Sister  Mary  Priscilla,  S.N.D.,  1,  Notre  Dame  C.,  Cleveland  21 

Quick,  Dr.  Marie  A.,  6,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Reuter,  William  L.,  5,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Reynolds,  Helen  E.,  6,  Baldwin  Wallace  C.,  Berea 

Roberson,  C.  C.,  2,  Ohio  Northern  U.,  Ada 
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Roberts,  Carl  H.,  6,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Rountree,  Thelma  T.,  Tchr.,  Willard  Schl.,  Dayton  7 

Schluter,  I.  L.,  7,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Silliman,  Georgina,  Field  Supv.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

Sima,  Mrs.  Bernice,  3,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Smith,  Kathryn  A.,  3,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

Starks,  Esther  B.,  7,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Stauffer,  Mrs.  Maude,  Coop.  Tchr.,  West  Side  Schl.,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Stocker,  Hilda  L.,  Ass't.  Supt,  Cuyahoga  County  Schls.,  Cleveland  14 

Stratton,  L.  T.,  5,  Findley  C.,  Findley 

Tandy,  Mrs.  Lucile  T.,  3,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Taylor,  Vashti  D.,  Prin.,  Willard  Schl.,  Dayton  7 

Thomas,  Ruth  M.,  1,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Thuma,  Mary,  3,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Ullman,  Florence  E.,  3,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Ulry,  O.  L.,  2,  Miami  U.,  Oxford 

VanDorn,  Ruth  E.,  158  S.  Church,  Bowling  Green 

Ward,  Mary,  7,  Ohio  U.,  Athens 

Warrick,  Ennis  C.,  5,  Central  SC,  Wilberforce 

Winkle,  Mildred,  3,  Ridge  St.  Schl.,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Wozencraft,  Marian,  7,  Fenn  C.,  Cleveland  15 

Young,  Charles,  1,  Bowling  Green  State  U.,  Bowling  Green 

Zimmerman,  Mrs.  Ella  Major,  3,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent 

OKLAHOMA 

Adkins,  Arthur,  3,  Northwestern  SC,  Alva 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Georgia  M.,  Tchr.,  Durant  Pub.  Schl.,  Durant 

Browning,  Roy  W.,  Dir.  of  Placement,  Phillips  U.,  Enid 

Crudup,  R.  E.,  6,  Southeastern  SC,  Durant 

Eischeid,  John  T.,  1,  Oklahoma  C  for  Women,  Chickasha 

Hicks,  Victor,  2,  Horace  Mann  Schl.,  East  Central  SC,  Ada 

Leonard,  Sally,  7,  Southeastern  SC,  Durant 

Lewis,  Eunice,  3,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  U  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 

McKinney,  Elizabeth,  6,  Southeastern  SC,  Durant 

Moore,  Mrs.  Velma  Taylor,  Tchr.,  Durant  Pub.  Schls.,  Durant 

Nagle,  L.  Marshall,  Jr.,  823  W.  Beech  St.,  Durant 

Semple,  Anne,  6,  Southeastern  SC,  Durant 

Severence,  Marion,  6,  Southeastern  SC,  Durant 

Smith,  Dr.  Ida  T.,  6,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  Oklahoma  A  &  M,  Stillwater 

Stout,  J.  B.,  2,  Northwestern  SC,  Alva 

Templeton,  Mrs.  Flossie  B.,  3,  Northeastern  SC,  Tahlequah 

OREGON 

Albin,  Floyd  B.,  5,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Allen,  Florence,  3,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  3,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Sister  Mary  Berenice,  3,  Mt.  Angel  Women's  C.,  Mt.  Angel 

Burton,  W.  H.,  Visiting  Prof.,  Ed.,  U  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Bushnell,  Dorthea,  3,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Clem,  Beryl  E.,  3,  Eastern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  La  Grande 

Curtin,  James,  7,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Donaldson,  Mary  A.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Dunlop,  Mrs.  Betty  Lou,  7,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Godsey,  Ray  K.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Gwaltney,  Dawn  Rippy,  Instr.,  Ed.,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Gwinri,  Mary  Helen,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Hankins,  Sarah  Ann,  3,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Hiatt,  Margaret,  X,.,  7,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 
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Kambly,  Dr.  Paul  E.,  5,  U  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Larson,  Vera  M.,  Ass't.  Supv.  Persnl.,  Schl.  Dist.  No.  1,  Portland 

Leavitt,  Jerome,  7,  Portland  State  Ext.  Center,  Portland 

Lucas,  Mrs.  May,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

McAulay,  Dr.  J.  D.,  2,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

McFarland,  Violet  D.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Miller,  Dr.  John  M.,  2,  Eastern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  La  Grande 

Millhollen,  Lloyd  F.,  7,  U  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Millsap,  Lucille  N.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Morris,  Luella,  Tchr.,  Geo.  A.  Briscoe  Schl.,  Ashland 

Neill,  Neva,  3,  Eastern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  La  Grande 

Nicholson,  Lillian,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Owens,  Gladys,  3,  Southern  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Patterson,  Gertrude  G.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Perry,  Margaret,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  Arthur,  3,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Ranetta,  Gwen,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Redbird,  Helen  Marie,  3,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Ruckman,  Stanley  V.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Sampson,  Bill  A.,  2,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Scott,  Dora  E.,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Stephens,  Bertha,  6,  Southern  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Ashland 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Marion  J.,  7,  U  of  Oregon,  Eugene 

Vanderpool,  Lois  Hammer,  3,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Wagner,  Dr.  William  S.,  2,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Wolfer,  Henrietta  B.,  6,  Oregon  C  of  Ed.,  Monmouth 

Wright,  Mrs,  Florence  E.,  3,  Markham  Schlv  Dist.  No,  1,  Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Amberson,  Jean  D.,  Head,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Anderson,  Isabel  C.,  Dir.,  Elem.  Instr.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Anderson,  Lois  V.,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Baer,  Mrs.  Hazel  P.,  Prin.,  Pub.  Schl.,  Shippensburg 

Bagshaw,  Ruthann  Edwards,  3,  STC,  California 

Barber,  Louise,  3,  STC,  Edinboro 

Barnes,  Edna  J.,  3,  STC,  Bloomsburg 

Bennett,  Marion  S.,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

Beyer,  Anna  E.,  3,  STC,  Millersville 

Bittner,  Fay,  3,  STC,  Shippensburg 

Bixby,  Paul  W.,  5,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Blair,  Lois,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Bluhm,  George  P,,  Soc.  Studies  Supv.,  STC,  Mansfield 

Brown,  Frederick  A.,  3,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Carroll,  Rosemary,  2,  Marywood  C.,  Scranton  9 

Childers,  Alton  J.,  3,  STC,  West  Chester 

Clark,  Glen  H.,  Prin.,  Beaver  Springs  Elem.  Schl,,  Beaver  Springs 

Clark,  Herbert  A.,  1,  Wilson  C.,  Chambersburg 

Clinger,  Margaret  M.,  Tchr.,  South  Ward  Schl.,  Lewisburg 

Sister  Mary  Consuela,  2,  Immaculata  C.,  Immaculata 

Cornell,  William  A.,  3,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Culver,  Frances  E.,  3,  STC,  Millersville 

Daniel,  Hazel,  3,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Dilling,  Susanna,  Tchr.,  Harrisburg    Schl.  Dist.,  Harrisburg 

Doyle,  Andrew  M,,  1,  St.  Vincent  C.T  Latrobe 

Eyer,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  Tchr.,  South  Ward  Schl.,  Lewisburg 

Fisher,  Mary  Lou, 3,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Fleming,  Mrs.  Lida  T.,  Coop,  Tchr.,  Horace  Mann  Schl.,  Indiana 
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Garner,  Harry  F.,  1,  Wilson  C.,  Chambersburg 

Gilland,  Thomas  M.,  2,  STC,  California 

Grigsby,  Mildred,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

Hammer,  Eugene  L.,  1,  Wilkes  C.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Hawthorne,  Leotta  C.,  7,  Geneva  C.,  Beaver  Falls 

Hinman,  Dorothea  F.,  7,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Hoenstine,  Earl  S.,  Ass't.  2,  STC,  Indiana 

Hoover,  Elmer,  2,  Elizabethtown  C.,  Elizabethtown 

Hughes,  Dorothy  T,,  Music  Supv.,  STC,  Millersville 

Ingwers,  Elizabeth  R.,  Tchr.,  South  Ward  Schl.,  Lewisburg 

Isenberg,  Marian  V.,  3,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Jacks,  Robert  W.,  Ass't.  4,  STC,  Kutztown 

Jackson,  Crayton  T.,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth  M.,  3,  STC,  Millersville 

Jennings,  Betty  Ruth,  3,  STC,  Millersville 

Sister  M.  Joseph  Loretto,  Ed.  Dept.,  Immaculata  C.,  Immaculata 

Karr,  Johnston  T.,  Instr.,  Wilkes  C.,  Wilkes-Barre 

Kazmer,  Mrs.  Alma  Bagley,  Home  EC.  Supv.,  Barnesboro  Hi.  Schl.,  Barnesboro 

Keck,  Rachel  N.,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Kerns,  Josephine  B.,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

King,  Mrs.  Mary  C.,  3,  STC,  California 

Klingensmith,  Mary  N.,  Coop.  Tchr.,  W.  Pittsburg  St.  Schl.,  Greensburg 

Kohlhepp,-May,  3,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Kramer,  Frank  H.,  5,  Gettysburg  C,,  Gettysburg 

Kuhl,  Raymond  E.,  4,  Jr.  Hi.,  STC,  Millersville 

Kuster,  Catherine,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

LeFevre,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  6,  Franklin  &  Marshall  C.,  Lancaster 

Lennon,  L.  J.,  1,  U  of  Scranton,  Scranton  3 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Florence  B.,  Tchr.,  South  Ward  Schl.,  Lewisburg 

Loftis,  Helen  A.,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Long,  Thalia  W.,  Coop.  Tchr.,  STC,  Indiana 

Lott,  Dr.  P.  D.,  2,  STC,  Indiana 

Love,  Alethia  N.,  Tchr.,  Sr.  Hi,  Schl.,  Reading 

McGinley,  Anne  R.,  Home  EC.  Dept.,  Seton  Hill  C.,  Greensburg 

Mclsaac,  John  S.,  1,  Geneva  C.,  Beaver  Falls 

Manning,  John  H.,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Ada,  2,  STC,  California 

Marsh,  Ruth  M.,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

Maxwell,  Ida  E.,  3,  STC,  Cheyney 

Mervine,  Jane  S,,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Meyer,  Nathan  G.,  2,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Middlesworth,  Nerine,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

Monical,  Urban  L.,  Ind.  Arts  Supv.,  STC,  Millersville 

Moyer,  James,  5,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Myers,  Eurith,  3,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Nielson,  Elizabeth  S.,  3,  Portage  Joint  Schls.,  R.D.  No.  1,  Portage 

Noyes,  Ernest  C,,  2?,  Waynesburg  C,,  Waynesburg 

Park,  Lawrence,  6,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Patrick,  Robert  B.,  6,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Patrick,  Romayne  M.,  3,  Falk  Schl.,  U  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburgh,  13 

Patterson,  Dr.  Allen  D.,  2,  STC,  Lock  Haven 

Pletz,  Theresa  H.,  Supv,,  Phys.  Ed.,  Lab.  Hi.  Schl.,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Powers,  John,  1,  St.  Francis  C.,  Loretto 

Rhodes,  Opal  T.,  Dir.,  Home  EC.  Dept.,  STC,  Indiana 

Robb,  Eugene  K,,  2,  STC,'  Millersville 

Rohrer,  Virginia  L.,  Ass't.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  STC,  Indiana 

Rosenberger,  Russell  S.,  6,  Geneva  C.,  Beaver  Falls 
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Ross,  Margaret,  3,  Hopewell  Joint  Area,  Geneva  C.,  Rochester 

Russell,  Irene,  Dir,,  Elem.  Ed.,  STC,  Indiana 

Schwarz,  Terry  E.,  7,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Severance,  Elva  Mae,  3,  STC,  California 

Shaffer,  Catherine  P.,  3,  STC,  Slippery  Rock 

Shank,  Mrs.  Mildred  N.,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Shenk,  Edna  M.,  STC,  Edinboro 

Skinner,  Richard  C.,  2,  STC,  Clarion 

Stadtlander,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  5,  Allegheny  C.,  Meadville 

Stalford,  Elizabeth,  3,  STC,  Mansfield 

Stiles,  Grace  Ellen,  3,  STC,  Millersville 

Stubbe,  Earl  C.,  3,  STC,  Edinboro 

Sullivan,  Dennis  J.,  Supv.  Sec.  Ed.,  Seton  Hill  C.,  Greensburg 

Swarts,  Mary  G.,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

Sykes,  Earl  F.,  2,  STC,  West  Chester 

Taylor,  Florence  E.,  5,  Pennsylvania  SU,  State  College 

Troisi,  Nicholas  F.,  7,  Bucknell  U.,  Lewisburg 

VanLaningham,  L.  W.,  2,  STC,  Edinboro 

Walker,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.,  3,  Horace  Mann  Schl.,  STC,  Indiana 

Weiss,  George  D.,  2,  STC,  Kutztown 

Whitney,  C.  Frances,  3,  STC,  Edinboro 

Wildrick,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  STC,  East  Stroudsburg 

Williams,  Mrs.  Ella  Riedell,  Head,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  Drexel  Inst,  of  Tech., 

Williams,  Marcella  Burt,  3,  STC,  Lock  Haven  (Philadelphia 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Katherine  R.,  1,  STC,  Cheyney 

Wilson,  Richard  M.,  2,  STC,  Mansfield 

Woodward,  Laura  T.,  Tchr.,  West  Goshen  Twp.  Schl.,  West    Chester 

Zimmer,  Dr.  Albert  A.,  1,  Susquehanna  U.,  Selinsgrove 

Zimmerman,  Martha,  3,  STC,  Indiana 

PUERTO  RICO 

Artud,  Luisa,  164  Capetilla  St.,  Rio  Piedras 

Burgos,  Maria  Rafaela,  Mango  828  -  Bo.  Amparo,  Rio  Piedras 

Candelario,  Maria  R.,  1001  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  Apt.  51,  Rio  Piedras 

Capero,  Mrs.  Carmelina  Lopez,  Munoz  Rivera  Schl.,  Capetilla,  Rio  Piedras 

Cotto,  Mrs.  Genoveva  M.  de,  109  Ferrer  and  Guardia  Sts.,  Bayamon 

Curry,  Mrs.  Adrienne  S.,  Box  855,  Rio  Piedras 

de  Lopez,  Mrs.  Mercedes,  Padre  Colon  #168,  Rio  Piedras 

de  Marcano,  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Delgado,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

de  Vergne,  Dra.  Aida,  2,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Diaz,  Mrs.  Carmen  Belen,  Mayaguez  #70,  Urb  Perez  Morris,  Hato  Rey 

Gaztambide,  Francisco,  C  of  Ed*,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Hartel,  Mrs.  Elsie  S.,  Eng.  Supv.,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Martorell,  Mrs.  Betsabe  L.,  Prin,,  Munoz  Rivera  Schl.,  Stop  25,  Santurce 

Matos,  Margarita,  108  De  Diego  St.,  Rio  Piedras 

Mattel,  Mrs.  Isabel,  Padre  Rufo  Schl.,  Stop  23,  Santurce 

Porrata,  Dr.  Oscar  E,,  Dean,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Rivera,  Mrs,  Ana  L,,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Rivera,  Irma,  Prin.,  Las  Monjas  Schl.,  Office  of  Supt.  of  Schls.,  Rio  Piedras 

Rosado,  Rosa  S.,  Box  8657,  Santurce 

Soto,  Ana,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 

Valentin,  Maria  A.,  351  Fortaleza  St.,  San  Juan 

Velez,  Luis  Aquino,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Box  1834,  Rio  Piedras 

Sister  M.  Verona,  O.P.,  1,  Catholic  U  of  Puerto  Rice,  Ponce 

Veve,  Mrs.  M.  Marcia,  Amparo  Schl.,  Office  of  Supt.  of  Schls.,  Rio  Piedras 

Villaronga,  Mrs.  Rosa,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Barone,  Theresa,  3,  Rhode  Island  C  of  Ed.,  Providence 

McKenna,  Margaret,  3,  Summit  Ave.  Schl.,  Providence 

Quinn,  Rev.  Robert  G.,  O.P.,  5,  Providence  C.,  Providence 

Young,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  Rhode  Island  Inst.  of  Instr.,  East  Providence  14 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hudgens,  Frances,  7,  Furman  XJ,,  Greenville 

Koonts,  J.  Calvin,  1,  Erskine  C.,  Due  West 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Magnolia  A.,  2,  Morris  C.,  Sumter 

Moran,  R.  E.,  2,  Allen  U.,  Columbia 

Rogers,  Hortense,  3,  Winthrop  C.,  Rock  Hill 

Whiting,  Helen  A.,  Coord,  of  St.  Tchg.,  Allen  U.,  Columbus 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Beck,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  3,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Briscoe,  Margaret,  6,  Northern  STC,  Aberdeen 

Cogswell,  Mark  E.,  Instr.,  Ed.  Dept.,  Huron  C.,  Huron 

Ewert,  John  H.,  2,  Freeman  Jr.  C.,  Freeman 

Fulleton,  William,  3,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

George,  Mrs.  Lucy,  3,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Giraud,  Leontine,  3,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Hair,  Mrs.  Irene  W.,  2,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Hogan,  May  C.,  2,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Johnston,  Louise  A.,  3,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Jonas,  Russell,  Pres.,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Noteboom,  Charlotte  M.,  Extension  Tchr.,  U.S.D.,  Aberdeen 

Quill,  Amanda  C.,  Eng.  Instr.,  Brookings  Hi.  SchL,  Brookings 

Sear,  C.  E.,  Dir.  Sec.  Tchg.,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Stephens,  John  F.,  4,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Thorpe,  Cleata,  2  Elem.,  Huron  C.,  Huron 

Tieszen,  Dr.  D.  W.,  Dean,  Black  Hills  TC,  Spearfish 

Walker,  Mildred,  It.  Tchr.  Trng.,  South  Dakota  SC,  State  College 

Washburn,  Mrs.  Hildred,  3,  General  Beadle  STC,  Madison 

Sister  M.  Winifred,  2,  Presentation  Jr.  C.,  Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE 

Sister  Albertus  Magnus,  Ed.  Tchr.,  Siena  C.,  Memphis 

Alexander,  Miss  Perry,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Baldwin,  Dr.  James  W.,  1,  Tennessee  Wesleyan  C.,  Athens 

Sister  Bonaventure,  3,  Siena  C.,  Memphis 

Bowdoin,  W.  B.,  1,  Middle  Tennessee  SC,  Murfreesboro 

Bright,  Mrs.  Mamie  B.,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Brown,  Ilene,  Assoc.  Prof.,  Home  EC.  Ed.,  U  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Brown,  John  H.,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Cato,  Anne,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Childs,  Jessye  H,,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Christenbury,  E.  S.,  Coord.  St.  Tchg.,  U  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Cobb,  Mrs.  Myrtle,  6,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Coleman,  Opal  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Connell,  Mattie,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Cooper,  A.  B.,  Dir.  of  Certification,  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Nashville 

Cooper,  Richard,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Craig,  Mack,  4,  Hi.  Schl.,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Darden,  Mrs.  Byrns  L.,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Darden,  Dr.  Byrns  L.,  4,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Doran,  Mrs.  Ruth,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Clara,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Dunn,  Mary,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 
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England,  L.  R.,  5,  Bethel  C.,  McKenzie 

Fine,  Mrs,  Merton  R.,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Foy,  Mrs.  Oscar,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Gibson,  Arlie,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Glass,  Lucy,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Gunselman,  Marshall,  Instr.  In  Ed.,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Hobbs,  James  N.,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Hockaday,  Mrs.  Don,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Howell,  Mrs.  D.  K.,  7,  Knoxville  C.,  Knoxville 

Jordan,  Clarence  L.,  4,  Ellen  Myers  Trng.  SchL,  Harrogate 

Kramer,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  7,  Maryville  C.,  Maryville 

Lea,  Emma,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Leonard,  Margaret,  Elm.  Ed.,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Lowe,  Dr.  Alberta  L.,  6,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

McCharen,  W.  K.,  4,  George  Peabody  C  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

McKee,  Clinton  O.,  6,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Marr,  Ruth,  Tchr.,  Ed.,  Lambuth  C.,  Jackson 

Mason,  Robert,  Ass't.  4,  Hi.  SchL,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Meador,  Mrs.  Prentice,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Moore,  Nelle  E.,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Newman,  Vivian,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Parker,  Hilary  D.,  4,  Middle  Tennessee  SC,  Murfreesboro 

Pate,  A.  T.,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Haskell,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Pickens,  H.  D.,  5,  Carson-Newman  C.,  Jefferson  City 

Post,  Grace,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Powers,  Mrs.  Anna  Belle,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

Rumble,  Dr.  Heber    Eliot,  Ch.  Curr.  &  Instr.,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Scrivner,  Perry  D.,  5,  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis  12 

Shults,  Conly  K.,  7,  Tusculum  C.,  Greenville 

Smith,  Garvin,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Southall,  Maycie,  5,  George  Peabody  C  for  Tchrs,,  Nashville 

Sparks,  Beulah,  3,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Stephens,  Lala  A.,  3,  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Memphis  12 

Sterrett,  Marvin  D.,.Ass't.  2,  George  Peabody  C  for  Tchrs,,  Nashville 

Sterrett,  Mrs.  Marvin  D.,  3,  George  Peabody  C  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

Stevens,  Willie,  6,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Buford,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  Clarksville 

Thomas,  Julia,  3,  Memphis  SC,  Memphis 

Ussery,  Mrs.  Mary,  3,  Austin  Peay  SC,  ClarksviUe 

Van  Antwerp,  C.  B.,  2,  George  Peabody  C  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

Vance,  Carl  T.,  Ed.  Dept.,  Carson-Newman  C.,  Jefferson  City 

Wagoner,  George  A.,  Head,  Bus.  Ed.  Dept.,  U  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Whitfield,  Thomas  C.,  2,  David  Lipscomb  C.,  Nashville 

Wiggins,  Sam  P»,  6,  George  Peabody  C  for  Tchrs.,  Nashville 

TEXAS 

Adair,  Dr.  J.  B.,  5,  Har  din  -Simmons  XJ.,  Abilene 

Adams,  R»  Wayne,  2,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Andrews,  Ruth,  Supv.  Music,  Denton  Pub.  Schls.,  Denton 

Arnold,  Earl  A.,  5,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Behrens,  Minnie  S.,  Head,  Elem.  Ed.,  East  Texas  STC,  Commerce 

Buice,  Dr.  Mary,  7,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Burks,  J.  L.,  4,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Clarke,  Virginia,  Librarian,  Lab.  Schl.,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Cook,  Mary  Ruth,  3,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Cosper,  Cecil,  6,  Wayland  C.,  Plainview 
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Crutsinger,  Dr.  George  M.,  2,  Howard  Payne  C.,  Brownwood 

Davis,  Maude  B.,  5,  Trinity  U.,  San  Antonio 

Ebert,  Reva,  Supv.  Phys.  Ed.,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Ellerbrook,  Dr.  L.  W.,  Supv.  El.  Ed.,  Stephen  F.  Austin  SC,  Nacogdoches 

Evans,  Mrs.  Ruth,  3,  STC,  San  Marcos 

Freeland,  Alma  M.,  7,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Freeman,  Dr.  L.  E.,  Ch.  Sec.  Ed.,  U  of  Houston,  Houston 

Gibson,  Isabel,  7,  U  of  Houston,  Houston 

Haffey,  Rev.  Hugh,  C.S.B.,  1,  U  of  St.  Thomas,  Houston  6 

Hanna,  Geneva,  3,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Hatchett,  Mrs.  Ethel  L.,  6,  Hardin-Simmons  U.,  Abilene 

Hays,  A.  Z.,  6,  Abilene  Christian  C.,  Station  ACC,  Abilene 

Horn,  Thomas  D.,  6,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Hunt,  Dr.  Andrew  W.,  1,  McMurry  C.,  Abilene 

Sister  John  Marie,  CCVI,  1,  Incarnate  Word  C.,  San  Antonio 

Karraker,  Dr.  W.  J.,  6,  Texas  Wesleyan  C.,  Fort  Worth 

McCanne,  Dr.  Hazel,  6,  Southwest  STC,  San  Marcos 

McClendon,  Dr.  LeRoy,  2  -  Hi.  Schl.,  Stephen  F.  Austin  SC,  Nacogdoches 

Macklin,  Mrs.  J.  George,  3,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Mailey,  James  H.,  Ch.,  Sec.  Ed.,  Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dallas 

Martin,  Miss  Clyde,  7,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 

Mohn,  Norman  C.,  6,  A.  and  I.  C.,  Kingsville 

Murphy,  Frances,  Home  EC.  Tchr.,  John  H.  Reagan  Hi.  Schl.,  Houston 

Norman,  Mrs.  Delia  M.,  7,  Huston -Tillotson  C.,  Aus'tin  2 

Rausch,  Oscar,  2,  Trinity  U.,  San  Antonio  12 

Reasoner,  Mrs.  Harry  E.,  3,  Southwest  STC,  San  Marcos 

Sheets,  Margaret  Gill,  Instr.,  Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dallas 

Smith,  Emmitt,  2,  West  Texas  SC,  Canyon 

Taylor,  Wayne,  Head,  Sci,  Dept,  Denton  Hi.  Schl.,  Denton 

Toulouse,  Dr.  Robert,  5,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Frances  P.,  2,  Bishop  C.,  Marshall 

Walvoord,  Anthony  C.,  5,  Texas  SC  for  Women,  Denton 

Wasson,  Margaret,  Dir.  of  Instr.,  Highland  Park  Pub.  Schls.,  Dallas  5 

Watson,  E.  H.,  2,  East  Texas  STC,  Commerce 

Watts,  B.  C.,  5,  Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dallas 

Weiss,  Helen,  7,  Texas  Lutheran  C.,'Seguin 

Williams,  Buford,  4,  Southwest  STC,  San  Marcos 

Williams,  Chester  S,,  6,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Wilson,  Joe,  2,  Southwest  STC,  San  Marcos 

Wilson,  Mrs,  Vivian  K.,  Coop.  Tchr.,  San  Jacinto  Hi.  Schl.,  Houston 

Wimberly,  Ruba  Joe,  Coord.  St.  Tchng.,  North  Texas  SC,  Denton 

Wisseman,  C.  L.,  1,  Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dallas  5 

Young,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  3,  Southwest  STC,  San  Marcos 

UTAH 

Flandro,  Royce  P»,  Supv.  Sec.  Tchg.,  Brigham  Young  U.,  Provo 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Edith  S.,  380  N.  6  East,  Logan 

VERMONT 

Bussell,  Esther  S*,  Instr,,  Lyndon  TC,  Lyndon  Center 
King,  Thomas  C.,  Dean,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Vermont,  Burlington 
Siegl,  Dr.  May  H.,  2,  State  Normal  Schl.,  Castleton 

VIRGINIA 

Colson,  Cortlandt  M.,  Head,  Sec.  Ed.,  Virginia  SC,  Petersburg 
Fink,  Dr.  T.  Ross,  5,  C  of  Wm.  &  Mary,  V.P J.,  Norfolk  8 
Lehman,  Esther  K,,  3,  Eastern  Mennonite  C.,  Harrisonburg 
Shuster,  A.  H.,  Jr.,  7,  U  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
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Tate,  Marjorie  B.,  7,  Madison  C.,  Harrisonburg 
Wynne,  J.  P.,  2,  Longwood  C.,  Farmville 

WASHINGTON 

Boroughs,  Homer,  Jr.,  7,  C  of  Ed.,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle  5 

Casanova,  Katherine,  3,  Western  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Chesnut,  Cora  Mae,  Supv.  El.  St.  Tchng.,  Gonzaga  U.,  Spokane 

Corbally,  Dr.  John  E.,  5,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle  5 

Darby,  Edith  B.,  5,  Whitman  C.,  Walla  Walla 

Drummond,  W.  H.,  1,  Eastern  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Cheney 

Sister  Flavia  Maria,  2,  Holy  Names  C.,  Spokane  2 

Foltz,  Leo  C.,  3,  Gonzaga  U.,  Spokane 

Geiger,  Dr.  Virgil  A.,  Dir.  Off -campus  St.  Tchng.,  SC  of  Washington,  Spokane 

Gillham,  Helen  L.,-3,  Western  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Goodman,  Olive  M.,  3,  Seattle  Pacific  C.,  Seattle 

Hawk,  R.  F.,  2,  Western  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Hebeler,  Amanda,  2,  Central  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Ellensburg 

Lee,  Annabel,  Supv.  El.  Ed.,  C  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  6 

McGlasson,  Maurice  A:,  Dir.  Off-campus  St.  Tchng.,  Central  Washington  C  of  Ed., 

McGrath,  Margaret,  3,  Eastern  Washington  C.,  Spokane  (Ellensburg 

Merriman,  Pearl,  3,  Western  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Nicol,  Synva  K.,  3,  Western  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Nielsen,  Anna  M.,  2,  Pacific  Lutheran  C.,  Parkland 

O'Brien,  Ralph,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Seattle  U.,  Seattle  22 

Odom,  Evelyn,  3,  Western  Washington  C  of  Ed.,  Bellingham 

Powell,  Raymond  L.,  1,  C  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  6 

Reas,  Dr.  Herbert  D.,  Act.  Dean  of  Ed.,  Seattle  U.,  Seattle  22 

Skeen,  Mrs.  Bearnice,  Campus  Schl.,  Western  Washington  C  for  Women, 

Strong,  Dr.  Elwood  W.,  Instr.,  SC  of  Washington,  Pullman  (Bellingham 

Tiffany,  Mrs.  Estella  N.,  7,  Whitworth  C.,  Spokane 

Sister  M.  Virginia  Claire,  2,  Holy  Names  C.,  Spokane 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Amick,  Mrs.  Edith,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Conaway,  Mrs.  Freda  Y.,  1,  West  Liberty  STC,  West  Liberty 

Cunningham,  Ralph,  Supv.  St.  Tchg.,  Concord  C.,  Athens 

Dailey,  Mrs.  John  D.,  Jr.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Davis,  Florence,  Instr.,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Gardner,  Sigel  O.,  Prin.,  Woodland  Jr.  Hi.  SchL,  Morgantown 

Gilbert,  John  H.,  5,  West  Liberty  SC,  West  Liberty 

Grambos,  Ourania,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Gray,  Rex  C.,  2  &  4,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Green,  Patricia  Ann,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Hart,  Ina,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Hathaway,  David  B.,  Sci.  Supv.,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  West  Virginia  U,,  Morgantown 

Houston,  Mae  N.,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Hupp,  James  L.,  5,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  C.,  Buckhannon 

Irving,  J-.  Lee,  1,  Bluefield  SC,  Bluefield 

Jarrett,  Peggy,  Instr.,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  West  Virginia  U.,  Morgantown 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Othello  H.,  Dir.  Elem.  St.  Tchrs.,  Bluefield  SC,  Bluefield 

Jordan,  Lawrence  V.,  3,  West  Virginia  SC,  Institute 

King,  P.  E.,  Dir.  Sec.  St.  Tchrs,,  Salem  C.,  Salem 

McDonough,  Louise,  6,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

McDougal,  Juanita,  3,  Glenville  SC,  Glenville 

Marple,  Clara,  Ed.  Dept.,  Fairmont  SC,  Fairmont 

Marple,  Marjorie,  3,  Concord  C.,  Athens 

Masters,  Inah  M.,  3,  West  Liberty  SC,  West  Liberty 

Musgrave,  Paul  N.,  2,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 
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Neely,  Reva  Belle,  Head,  Home  EC.  Tchr.  Ed.,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Nuzum,  Lawrence,  7,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Ratliff,  Lavada,  5,  West  Virginia  Inst.  of  Tech.,  Montgomery 

Rensford,  Mary  Elizabeth,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntingdon 

Rummell,  Mrs.  Martha,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Russell,  E.  C.,  Tchr.,  Bluefield  SC,  Bluefield 

Shaw,  Florence,  5,  Shepherd  STC,  Shepherdstown 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thelma  T.,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Streeby,  Mrs.  Arthur,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

Sutton,  Mrs.  Louise  Lyon,  Math.  Tchr.,    West  Jr.  Hi.  Schl.,  Cabell  Co.,  Huntington 

Thompson,  Louise,  3,  W.  Va.  S.  C., Institute 

Wells,  Nelson,  Instr.,  Glenville  SC,  Glenville 

Welshans,  F.  G.,  4,  Shepherd  C.,  Shepherdstown 

Wenger,  Mrs.  Anita  B.,  3,  West  Liberty  SC,  West  Liberty 

Willard,  Margaret,  7,  Fairmont  SC,  Fairmont 

Woodson,  Grace  I.,  1,  West  Virginia  SC,  Institute 

Zelnak,  Martha,  3,  Marshall  C.,  Huntington 

WISCONSIN 

Blakely,  Bernice,  3,  Wisconsin  SC,  Milwaukee 

Brandt,  Willard  J.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Milwaukee 

Carrithers,  Lura  M.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Milwaukee 

Chamberlan,  R.  G.,  Prin.,  Rufus  King  Hi.  Schl.,  Milwaukee  9 

Chinnock,  Dwight  D.y  3,  Stout  Inst.,  Menomonie 

Clark,  Dr.  Ella  C.,  Coord.  Elem.  Ed.,  Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee 

DalrympLe,  Julia  I.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Home  EC.,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  5 

Eye,  Glen  G.,  2,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  5 

Ferguson,  Jean,  3,  STC,  Whitewater 

Fisher,  Mary  L.,  3,  Wisconsin  SC,  Platteville 

Fletcher,  Dorothy  M.,  3,  Wisconsin  SC,  Platteville 

Sister  M.  Francis  Assisi,  SCA,  Instr.,  Marian  C.,  Fond  du  Lac 

Gotham,  Dr.  R.  E.,  2,  Central  STC,  Stevens  Point 

Granger,  Marian,  3,  LaCrosse  SC,  LaCrosse 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Lois  H.,  Ass't.  Dir.  Elem.  Ed.,  Wisconsin  SC,  Milwaukee 

Harper,  Margaret,  3,  Stout  Inst.,  Menomonie 

Hornback,  Charles  A,,  Coord,  of  Ed.,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Ingrelli,  Anthony,  3,  Wisconsin  SC,  Milwaukee 

Kepler,  Charles  J.,  5,  Beloit  C.,  Beloit 

Kerst,  Marjorie  S.,  3,  Wisconsin  SC,  Stevens  Point 

Klausmeier,  Herbert  J.,  6,  Schl.  of  Ed.,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Lewis,  R.  F.,  First  Ass't.  State  Supt.,  State  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instr.,  Madison 

Linderman,  Haziel,  3,  Wisconsin  SC,  Platteville 

Low,  Camilla  M.,  5,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Sister  M.  Lucile,  CSA,  1,  Marian  C.,  Fond  du  Lac 

McKeough,  Rev.  M.  J.,  Dean,  St.  Norbert  C.,  West  De  Pere 

Martinson,  Esther  C.,  Pub.  Schls.,  Superior 

Pederson,  Rhea,  3,  LaCrosse  SC,  LaCrosse 

Peterson,  Dr.  Axel,  Coord.  Sec.  Ed.,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Sister  M,  Philemon,  Dir.  Sec.  Ed.,  Mount  Mary  C.,  Milwaukee  10 

Ramharter,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Supv.  Elem.  Ed.,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

Ritter,  Phyllis  W.,  Prin.,  Dodge  Co.  Normal  Schl.,  Mayville 

Schott,  Dr.  Andrew  F.,  Ed.  Conslt.,  3566  N.  Frederick  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11 

Sister  Mary  Theodine,  1,  Viterbo  C.,  LaCrosse 

Sister  M.  Theodorette,  Dir.  Elem.  St.  Tchng.,  Mount  Mary  C.,  Milwaukee 

Von  Eschen,  C.,  1,  Beloit  C.,  Beloit 

Westlund,  Miss  Hildur,  3,  Wisconsin  SG,  Superior 
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White,  Doris  M.  Gnauck,  Sci.  Tchr.,  U  Hi.  Schl.,  Madison  6 
Wilder,  Emma  L.?  Assoc0  2,  LaCrosse  SC,  LaCrosse 
Yuhas,  T.  Frank,  Coord.  Elem  Ed0,  SC,  Eau  Claire 

WYOMING 

Bacon,  Glennie,  7,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Frinsko,  William,  Instr.  Elem.  Ed,,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Halsted,  Jessie  Mae,  3,  XJ  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Hollister,  George,  Head,  Elem0  Ed.,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Ready,  Frances,  7,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Schunk,  Bernadene,  7,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Walker,  Laurence  A.,  7,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

Whittenburg,  Clarice,  5,  U  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 


PART  FIVE 
AVAILABLE  PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE  PUBLICATIONS 

1941  Yearbook  -  The  Expanding  Concept  of  the  Laboratory  in  Teacher 
Education  -  $1.00 

1949  Yearbook  -  The  Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching  (Reprint  Edition) 

$2.00 

1950  Yearbook  -  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Teacher  Education  -  $2.00 

1951  Yearbook  -  Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  -  $2.00 

1952  Yearbook  -  Ways  of  Bringing  About  Desired  Change  in  Teacher 

Education  -  $2.00 

1953  Yearbook  -  Curriculum  Trends  and  Teacher  Education  -  $2.00 

1954  Yearbook  -  Developing  Facilities  for  Professional  Laboratory 

Experiences  in  Teacher  Education  -  Reprint  Edition 
$2.50 

1955  Yearbook  -  Functions  of  Laboratory  Schools  in  Teacher 

Education  -  $2.00 

Bulletin  1.  -  Guiding  Student  Teaching  Experiences 
Bulletin  2.  -  Helping  Student  Teachers  Through  Evaluation 
Bulletin  3.  -  Helping  Student  Teachers  Through  Conferences 
Bulletin  4.  -  Helping  Student  Teachers  Work  With  Parents 


60£  single  copies;  2  to  5  copies,  54£;  6  to  25  copies 
26  or  more,  40£.   Others  in  preparation. 


Order  Publications 
from 

Allen  D.  Patterson 

State  Teachers  College 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
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